







ARYAN PATH 


Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws — eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya's Self ; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou 
dost become at one with it, thy being melted in 
its Being, the more thy Soul unites with that 
which Is. the more thou wilt become Compassion 
Absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of the 
Buddhas of perfection. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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OUR ELEVENTH VOLUME 

INDIA AND THE WORLD 

Point out the “ Way — ^however dimly, 
and lost among the host— -as docs the 
evening star to those whd tread their 
tiath in darkness. 


--The 

Ten years ago. in the first number of 
our first volume, we set forth our reasons 
for following the above injunction. We 
wrote 

The one and only reason lor launching 
this journal into existence is to be found 
in that injunction. Human eyes arc 
dimmed by the host of human errors 
and so the Way of ’Life is very difficult 
of recognition ; we make bold to attempt 
tlie showing of the old Path to the 
travellers of to-day, including ourselves. 

With this, the first number of our 
eleventh volume. The Aryan Path 
proposes to direct its efforts to “Point 
out the Way” primarily to our India. 

Lest this change of focus may appear 
a narrowing down of our purpose or a 
move actuated by nationalistic patriot- 
ism, we hasten to state that in serving 
India our chief aim is to serve 


Voice of the Silence 
Humanity. 

To our mind, the success or the failure 
of India to-day will determine the suc- 
cess or the failure of civilization through- 
out the world. India’s mission is that 
01 guide, philosopher and friend to the 
race as a whole. Such a mission India 
cannot fulfil unless she undertakes in 
earnest the work of self-purification and 
of self-discipline aqd, curbing her own 
selfishness, succeeds in radiating the 
Peace of Brotherly Ix)ve, the Power of 
Ci^mpassionatc Wisdom. 

We are not l^lind to the critical stage 
which India has reached. It is tlie 
seriousness of the crisis which she is fac- 
ing that has brought us to our determi- 
nation to concentrate our efforts on 
assisting her to recognise that “ the better 
is one thing and«thc pleasanter quite 
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another ” and to choose “ the better ” as 
against “the pleasanter’*, to use the 
Upanishadic expression. 

In these pages we shall not deal with 
political issues, not because we do not 
perceive their importance, but because 
we believe that politics is receiving undue 
attention in the world to day, that its 
power is overestimated and its value 
greatly exaggerated. 

The unmistakable lesson of history is 
that the triumph of politics does not 
necessarily elevate. The success or the 
failure of a civilization is not to be mea- 
sured in terms of politics. History 
gauges true progress according to the de- 
gree of moral perception and the clarity 
of the mental outlook of the people. 
Wherever and whenever spirituality de- 
clines, decay sets in— the beginning of 
certain ruin and death. 

The danger has always been and is to- 
day that true ethical values and spiritual 
realities will be overlcx)ked. 

In India to that danger is added 
another. Not only do most of our lead- 
ers overestimate the power of politics ; 
they are also, albeit unconsciously to 
themselves, still obsessed by Occidental 
influences and the delusion that Western 
civilization is what India needs. In spite 
of the events already precii)itated upon 
EuroiK', the failure of Occidental civiliza- 
tion is not yet sufficiently clearly per- 
ceived. • 

When we speak of the failure of 
Western civilization we mean, for one 
thing, the failure of orgaiyscd religion in 
thf West, something the poles apart from 
thc^purc teachings of Jesus, the Oriental 
mystic. Similarly, we refer to the failure 
of Western politic!, commercial and 
economic exploitation of the poor by the 
rich in Europe itself, and by European 
nations in Africa and Asia, and not to 


the failure of the democratic and cultural 
ideals of the poets, philosophers and 
humanitarians of the West. 

For the sake of Europe, as of the 
whole world, it is necessary that we in 
India should value the ideas and the 
ideals, the truths and the principles of 
our own spiritual inheritance, and should 
vSeek in them the necessary vision and 
strength to solve the problems of this 
hour. Wc have much that is of practi- 
cal value, provided we understand it 
clearly and accept it with intellectual 
conviction born of real insight. This 
can be done only if we educate ourselves 
intelligently. 

When we speak of our Indian genius 
we are not overlooking the contribution 
made by our Muslim brethren. India is 
enriched by Islamic culture and wc have 
the assistance of the representatives of 
that culture. Resuscitating the ancient 
spiritual genius of India includes, there- 
fore, the restoration not only of the in- 
heritance of Hinduism but also of that 
of Islam and of all the peoples who have 
settled on our soil and become Indians. 

The new Aryavarta wc dream of and 
for the creation of which we labc^ur is 
a united nation in which every class and 
community will make its own contribu- 
tion to increase the wealth of the country 
as a whole, spiritually and intellectually, 
artistically and economically. All, all are 
needed to fulfil the dream of a united 
India ; not only the Hindus and the 
Brahmins have a share in that building 
but also the Christians, the Jains, 
the Jews, the Muslims, the Parsis and 
the Sikhs-- in fact every son and every 
daughter of India irrespective of his or 
her communal or religious denomination. 

The central plank of our platform is 
the truth that, although of various 
communities and religions, we are all the 
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children of one Mother, India, and, 
whether adopted sons or sons of her 
blcxxi, we must learn to sink all our dif- 
ferences and to unite in our common 
love for our Motherland. No communal 
institution, no provincial movement, 
which wars against India as a whole is 
of any use in the restoration of old Arya- 
varta, the Land of the Nobles. And even 
such institutions as -while not directly 
inimical to India as a whole — confine 
their good work to an exclusive sphere 
on the basis of communalism or of pro- 
vincialism threaten the building of a 
united India. We propose in these 
pages to point to the dangers of all 
moves actuated by exclusive claims and 
narrow prejudices ; and in like manner 


Several days after the above was in 
type we received the contribution from 
our esteemed friend Shri Manii Subedar 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. 
His appeal for an “ Anti-Communal 
League” follows a frank dissection of 
the conditions prevailing to-day. The 
plan which he proposes with earnest 
sincerity needs to be carefully con- 
sidered ; and such •consideration should 
be guided by heart-insight and not be 
confined to intellectual and verbose 
argumentation. What is most necessary is 
a programme of constructive work which 
members of such an organization can 
follow ; mere adverse criticism of crcedal- 
ism, communalism and provincialism will 


to praise the efforts of all who have at 
heart the cause of India as a whole. 

Let each one of us attune himself to 
our common aspiration to serve India 
and, through her, the world. Like mu- 
sicians in an orchestra, each playing his 
own instrument and his own part, yet 
all working in harmony and in perfect 
unison to produce the combined effect, 
should we in India unite in the recogni- 
tion of our common bond while discharg- 
ing our own duly, amfident that, 
whatever our part, if it is dedicated to 
the w’clfare of our Mother it will 
combine with all the other parts to pro- 
duce a veritable symphony. 

November 14th, 1939. 


do more harm than good and will even 
strengthen the forces against which the 
criticism is directed. The propclgation of 
ideas which unite minds, the instituting 
of works which unite hearts, for the good 
of Indians and of the human race — 
those are the first need for such an 
organization as Shri Manu Subedar 
proposes. We shall be very glad to 
receive from our readers suggestions and 
criticism of this plan, whether for publi- 
cation or not. AH, true lovers of India 
should take as their motto : 

Brotherhood in actu and altruism not 
simply in name. 

9 

% 

November 28th, 1939. 



KRISHNA AND HIS SONG 


[This is the first of a series of articles by one who has made the Bhagavad- 
Gita a special subject of heart study. Professor D. S. Sarma, Principal of Pachaiy- 
appa’s College, Madras, is tlie author of the Gandhi Sutras and numerous other 
volumes, the last of which, What Is Hinduism ?, will be reviewed by Dr. W. Stede 
in our next number. Professor Sarma has himself translated the Gita and his 
translation is widely circulated, especially among students.--ED. ] 


Krishna, the God of the Gita^ is the 
Beloved of India. To his reign in the 
hearts of Hindus there seems to be no 
end. Every generation adds something 
of its own experience to that enchanting 
stream of love and beauty which sprang 
centuries ago from his mysterious per- 
sonality. Epics, Puranas, dramas, 
stories, songs and systems of philosophy 
during the last three thousand years 
known to history have not exhausted that 
fountain of life. From the village maid- 
ens that sing of his love to-day to the 
heads of monasteries who expound his 
doctripe,. the hold of Krishna over the 
hearts of the i^eoplc in India is unique. 
His life and teaching bring a warm cur- 
rent of joy into the somi’what cold Brah- 
manical ethic of austerity and other- 
worldlincss. Had it not been for him, this 
world and the next would have fallen 
apart for Indian humanity. He has 
taught them that spiritual life is not an 
arid desert of repressions and privations, 
but a fertile valley 'in which love and 
friendship, art and ix)etry, and wisdom 
and valour have a place. He has not 
only taught the d(x:trine,* but also lived 
it.« For, viewed as a whole in its broad 
outVnes, the career of Krishna, even in 
its most legendary forms, is only the 
Bhagavad-Giia writ large. Therein lies 
the uniqueness of this Avatar. For 
Krishna is not only a great Teacher, 
, like the founder of buddhism, but also 


a great man of action who took a lead- 
ing part in tlie political drama of his 
age. It was Bhishma, the wisest man 
of that age, who first declared that 
Krishna was an Avatar, and the world 
has since accepted him as such. From the 
day when a voice was heard from heaven 
announcing his birth to the day when 
a hunter's dart was the Nimittam of his 
passing away, he fulfilled the purpose of 
an Avatar, as defined in the Gita : — 

Whenever there is a decline of Dharma, 

0 Arjuna, and an outbreak of 
Adharma, 

1 incarnate myself. 

For the protection of the Good, for 
the destiTiction of the evil and for the 
establishment of Dharma, I am bom 
from age to age. 

{Bhagavad-Gita, IV. 7, 8) 

It is idle to discuss the historicity cf 

such a character as Krishna, who is more 

« 

real to countless generations of men than 
their own fliish and bkxid. There has 
recently lx?en a controversy between two 
eminent French scholars about Jesus 
Christ ‘One holding that Jesus was a 
man who, like Moses or Mohammad, 
founded a religion and who was deified 
by his followers after his death and the 
other holding that he was a God like 
Attis or Osiris, who lived at first only in 
the imaginations of men but who was 
provided later by his followers with a 
fictitious biography, as if he had come 
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down and lived on earth like a man. 
According to the former, Jesus became 
Christ and so he was a man-god ; and 
aca>rding to the latter Christ became 
Jesus and so he was a god-man. Such 
antithetical views ignore the truth about 
incarnation, which is neither merely a 
historical nor a philosophical truth, but 
a ixxitic truth. In all great ix)etry we 
have a harmony of the real and the ideal. 
The ideal incarnates itself in and through 
the real. And, if the process continues 
unchecked through several ages, varying 
legends gather round the historical 
nucleus, ovcnvhelming both the real and 
the ideal with what is false. 

This is what has happened to the 
Mahabharata, and inevitably therefore to 
the life of Krishna. That Krishna, the 
son of Devaki, the Chief of the Viishnis. 
the friend of the Fandavas and the 
founder of the Bliagavala tlieism, is a 
historical ligure there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. But, as with all other 
founders of religions, the accounts tha: 
we have of him are of a mucli later date 
than his life. And legend and myth 
and interpolation have interfered so much 
with historical materials that criticism 
can never hoixi to bring order out of 
chaos, unless it chooses to be as arbitrary 
and fanciful as the <;reating pr<x:ess has 
been. This is the case with the accounts 
we have of Buddha, Christ and 
Mohammad. Who can say, for instance, 
that all the miracles of Christ in the 
Gosix'ls are historical facts? Why, the 
higher criticism of the Bible is now 
forced to conclude that evi.*n the famous 
Sermon on the Mount was historically 
neither one sermon, nor was it delivered 
on any mount. The problem of histori- 
city in the case of Krishna becomes much 
oiore complicated if we accept the views 
of some scholars that in tliis Avatar we 


have the confluence of four streams of 
religious thought, viz., one having its 
source in Vishnu, the Vedic g^xl, one in 
Narayana, the philosophic god, one in 
Vasudeva, thcj historical founder of 
Bhagavata religion, and one in Ge)pala, 
the pastoral god of the tribe of Abhiras. 
However that may be*, it is obvious that 
in the Krishna literature of even the 
earliest period we have different i)ortraits 
of the hero at different moral and spi- 
ritual levels. The portraiture reaches its 
highest level, of courst^ in the Bhagavad- 
Gila. But when once the Avatarh(xxl was 
established by the teaching of this mar- 
vellous book, all other parts of Krishna 
literature also became acceptable to the 
community, even the most umdifying 
interpolations. And by a confusion in 
thought some jx'ople even began to inter- 
pret the Upanishadic conception of the 
Supn'mc Deity tranvseending the moral 
categories of gcxxl and evil in terms of 
a Divine Person taking part with ix.Tfect 
freedom in evil as well as in gCK;d,'^\vhil(? 
as a matter of fact the two conceptions 
arc the poles asunder. 

'Fhe earliest mentien of Krishna, the 
son of Devaki, is in the Chandogya 
Upayihkad wIutc he appears as a pujiil 
whose thirst for knowledge was satisfied 
by the teaching of Ghora Aiigirasa that 
a man's life is his true Yagna or sacri- 
fice. It is wi'll known that in th? 
« 

Bkagavod-Gita we have a similar but a 
more comprehensive view of Yagmi. The 
Chandogya Upa>iishGd is one of the 
oldest of the. Upanishads and Western 
scholars assign it generally to the sixlti 
century b.c. Then we have a refereflee. 
to Vasudeva and Arjuna as two deities 
in Panini's grammar, * which belongs to 
the fourth century b.c. And about 300 
B.C. Megasthenes, the Greelc ambassador 
at the court of Chandragupta, speaks of 
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the Krishna worship at Mathura. There 
arc also references to Krishna in early 
Buddhist and Jaina scriptures. The 
Gkata Jataka, which probably belongs to 
the third century B.C., describes him as 
a contemporary of Ghata, the Bodhi- 
sattva, one of the predecessors of Buddha, 
and the Ullaradhyayana Sutra makes him 
a contemporary of Arishtanemi, the 
twenty-second Tirthankara. If the latter 
reference is true, Krishna must have 
flourished in the ninth century B.c. But 
these Buddhist and Jain descriptions arc 
as fanciful as those of our Puranas. 

Whatever wc may make of even the 
authentic scattered references mentioned 
above, our earliest authority for the life 
of Krishna is, of course, the Maha- 
bharala. That great epic, in its present 
form, is generally assigned to the second 
century b.c. But it is admitted' by all 
that its origin was much earlier, probably 
the fifth century B.c., and that the inci- 
dents it relates arc of still earlier date?. 
And pt..should be noted that it is only 
the events of Krishna’s manhood and 
later life that are narrated in the Maha- 
bharata. 

The epic, being mainly the history of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, passes 
over the early life of Krishna with only 
the bare mention of his birth in Mathura 
and the names of his parents. There is 
no mention at all of his life among the 
cowherds in Gokul.* Much later than the 
Mahabharata came the Harivamsa, which 
now appears as an appendix to the epic. 
And to the same per iod» also belongs the 
Vishnu Purana. These two works are 
ascigned to the fourth century of the 
Christian era, but there is no doubt that 
they were prepared out of very old mate- 
rials and oral traditions about Krishna 
long current in Mathura. They pre- 
^ppose the Mahabharata account of the 


life of Krishna, but set forth in great 
detail the exploits of his early life — ^his 
fun and frolic as a child, his singing and 
dancing, his winsome ways, his feats of • 
strength and his killing of a number of 
giants. But the classical rendering of 
this part of Krishna’s life, which has 
made an indelible impression on the 
imagination of India and which has 
given rise to a number of Bhakti schools 
— ^those of Madhava. Vishnusvami, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Chaitanya — is 
found in that immortal book, the Bhaga- 
vata Purana which belongs to the ninth 
century after Christ. 

The Bhagavata confines itself to the 
early life of Krishna, brings new mate- 
rials and concentrates all its power on 
the idyllic romance of Brindaban and 
the boundless emotion it generates in the 
hearts of the faithful. It goes far beyond 
the Harivamsa and the Vishnu Purana 
in its accounts of Krishna and the Gopis, 
who loved him almost to madness. It is 
difficult to say whether the author 
meant to write a great religious allegory 
or a religious romance. But it is certain 
that he has succeeded in producing one of 
the most seminal books in the religious 
literature of India. The familiar picture 
of Krishna playing on a flute under the 
shade of a tree, >yhile a cow licks his 
f(X)t and the entranced Gopis look on with 
hungry eyes, thus combining into one 
motif the power of music, the power of 
beauty, the power of love and the 
harmony of man with nature— a picture 
which, along with that of the coronation 
of Rama, has, since the Renaissance of 
Hinduism, taken the place of the earlier 
picture of Dhyani-Buddha sitting cross- 
legged in Yogic pose— is derived from 
the Bhagavata Purana. It is this picture 
of the Avatar that comes to our minds 
when the name of Krishna is mentioned 
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rather than that of Krishna teaching the 
Gila to Arjuna on the field of battle. The 
Avatar of the Mahabharala is only for the 
thinking few. But the Avatar of the 
Bhagavala is enshrined in the loving 
hearts of millions of men and women in 
India. 

It is remarkable that there is no men- 
tion of Radha by name either in the 
Ilarivamsa or the Vishnu Pur ana or the 
Bhagavala Purana. But in the Bhaga- 
vata, in the chapters on Rasa-Krida, wc 
arc told that there was a favourite Gopi 
of whom the other Gopis were rather 
jealous, because Krishna had left them 
and wandered alone with her in the 
woods. Out of this reference arose Radha 
who plays such a prominent part in the 
later schools of Bhakti which centre 
round the worship of Krishna. With her 
creation the Krishna literature enters on 
a new stage. At first Radha is only a 
favourite, as in the Bhagavala. Tliat is 
the position, for instance, given to her 
in the Gopalalapaniya and the Krishna 
Vpanishads and in the works of Vishnu- 
svami. That is also the position given 
to her in Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda at the 
end of the twelfth century and in the 
S(Dngs of Chandi Das in Bengal, of 
Vidyapati in Tirhut, of Narsing Mehta 
in Kathiaw'ar and of Mira Bai in Raj- 
putana in the late fourteenth and the 
early fiftet'nth centuries. 

But in Nimbaika’s system she is six)kcn 
of as the eternal consort of Krishna in 
Goloka far above the other heavens. She 
is said to have incarnated herself in 
Brindaban like her Lord and to have been 
his wedded wife. Nimbarka was followed 
by Vallabha and Chaitanya in the six- 
teenth century in this exaltation of 
Radha. 

Five Schools of Bhakti arose out of 
the Bhagavala Purana — those of 
Madhva, Vishnusvami, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and Chaitanya. In all of them 
the worship of Krishna is the central 


feature. But Madhva does not recognise 
Radha at all, Vishnusvami treats her 
only as a favourite Gopi, while Nimb- 
arka, Vallabha and Chaitanya make her 
Krishna’s consort. The last step in this 
devcloi>mcnt was apparently taken by the 
Radha-Vallabhi sect founded at Brinda- 
ban towards the end of the sixteenth 
century by one Hari Vamsa. This sect 
was influenced by Saktism. It places 
Radha above Krishna, for, according to 
it, Radha is the Queen of the World and 
Krishna is only her agent. 

It is not inconceivable that just as ima- 
gination played round the figure of Radha 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era in the broad 
daylight of history, so had it played 
with much greater freedom round the 
figure of Krishna during those dim pre- 
historic centuries when the Mahabharala 
was in the making. MythoIog>^ is the 
history of the heart. The story of Radha 
and Krishna is either a pure allegory of 
the soul and its Ix)rd or the romance of 
a great passion transcending law by 
** divine right ”. Anyway it is one of 
the burning pages in the literature of the 
world. It shows the eternal hunger of 
the human heart for love. . ^ 

But we arc not concerned here 
either with the Radha-Krishna legend 
or with the miracles of Krishna’s 
childhood or with the obvious inter- 
polations in the accounts given of 
him even in the Mahabharala. Wc 
are concerned only with Krishna, the 
World-Teachcr, the Bhagavan of the 
Gita. Besides this famous discourse be- 
tween Krishna and j\rjuna on the battle 
field there are other discourses attributed 
to Krishna like ihvt^Uttara-Gita or the 
dialogue between Krishna and Uddhava 
in the Mahabharala and the Bhagavala. 
But as they are not ranked with the 
Gila as part of flic Prasthana, they need 
not be considerid here. They ai6 
obviously poor imitations of a later date. 
It is the Bhagavad~Gita alone that en- 
titles Krishna to the ^rank of a vrorld- 
teacher and wc shall (io well to confine 
our attention to it. The Gita is par c.t- 
cellence the Song of Krishna*. 

D.. S. S.ARMA 



THE POET INSHA* 

f" Asar is the pen-name of Khan Bahadur Jafar Ali Khan, one 

of the leading Urdu poets. He is the author of several original works and has also 
translated many foreign dramas into Urdu. He has just published his second Diwan 
of Ghazals under the title Bahdrah (Nizami Press, Lucknow).— Ed.] 


Insha was born in Murshidabad. His 
father, Mir Masha Allah Khan, was a 
great scholar and spared no pains in edu- 
cating his son. In due course of time 
Insha became well versed in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish, with a working 
knowledge of English and other lan- 
guages such as Hindi, Pashto etc. He was 
proficient in speaking many dialects and 
had a natural aptitude for composing 
poetry. 

Those were the times (about the 
middle of the ciglitcenth century) when 
India was bi'ing swept by a tornado of 
anarchy and disruption. Insha had to 
migrate from the ruined Murshidabad 
to Delhi, although the latter place also, 
as Azad has aptly put it, was no better 
than,a«meglected monastery with Shah 
Alam as its “Prior”. Nevertheless the 
King treated Insha affably and admitted 
him to his court. 

Insha was young, adventurous and 
pkiasu re-loving. There was no attrac- 
tion for him in Delhi, so he turned his 
steps towards Lucknow. Saadat Ali Khan 
was then the Nawab Vizier of Dudh. 
There Insha entered the service of Mirza 
Suleman Shikoh, a son of Shah Alam. 
He was very pleased with Insha's 
debonair manner, ready wit and quick 
repartee, and became hiif pupil in poc-try. 
fnsha’s ambition, however, was to soar 
higher. At last his wish was gratified and 
he reached the court of Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan through thogood offices of Tafaz- 
zul Husain Khan “ Allama ”. Insha’s 


star was in the ascendant, for the Nawab 
Vizier was so taken with Insha’s courtly 
manners, deep learning and sparkling 
wit that he ceased to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of any one but Insha. 

Alas, Insha overstepped the mark and 
his success proved but ephemeral. The 
Nawab was by temixirament quiet and 
serene and remained absorbed in 
personally dinxrting the affairs of his 
state. His plans to c.\tend his dominion 
embroiled him with the English and 
instead of adding to his territories 
he had to cede a ixirtion of his own, 
besides paying a huge sum in cash. These 
set-backs rankled. Like a thorn in his 
side they made Iiim morose and irascible, 
insha tried to revive his spirits by his 
witticisms, but offnidod him grievously 
by uttering carelessly a few words which 
had a double meaning and aiuld be inter- 
preted as referring to the Nawab’s dubious 
nobility on his mother’s side. Insha’s 
attempts to correct his blunder and re- 
trieve the lost ground made matteis 
wijrse. Ultimately., he was ejected from 
the darbar and was jiractically interned 
in his own house, forbidden to go any- 
where without the Nawab’s iiermission. 

“ Misfortunes never come singly.” 
Insha’s only son died in the first flush of 
youth after a brief illness. Insha felt the 
loss so intensely that his mind became 
deranged. Once the Nawab passed by 
his house. Insha was st^ beside himself 
with grief and rage that he abused the 
Nawab io liis face and thus forfeited his 


* Abridged and* translated by the author from his essay in Urdu. 
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sti]X3ids. 

Azad has quoted Betab to the effect 
that Insha's being a poet deprived him 
j of his claim to greatness as a scholar, 
and that his poetry was ruined by his 
becoming a courtier of Saadat Ali Khan. 
Another critic is of the opinion that his 
IDoetry was spoiled by his jesting. 1 
differ from both. Insha was a curious 
mixture of learning and frivolity and this 
rare combination has given to the Urdu 
language a tyini of poetry hitherto un- 
known to it. There >vas no dearth of 
imagination but there was little of fancy 
—by which I mean the lighter play of 
imagination in Urdu poetry. Insha intro- 
duced this element, enlarged its scope 
and enriched the language with new 
thoughts and expressions, lie also 
presented Nature in its pristine beauty, 
denuded of the allegorical raiment with 
which the Urdu poits had clothed it. 

Insha’s ixDcms can be divided into four 
distinct groups, viz. : 

1. Vulgar and gross. 

2. Learned and grandiloquent. 

3. Deep philosophical thoughts with 
a blend of humour or phantasy. 

4. Poems which are the spontaneous 
outpourings of his heart and which 
depict human nature, its passions and 
emotions, its longings^ and desires. 

Ixiaving aside the first group, illustra- 
tions of the other groups are given 
below : 

Zihey nasaim-c faizan-c niahda~e jayyaz 
Nnmufl jis sc hucy sab jaimliir-o craz. 

Glory to God, who has showered 
bounties on us, 

And is the eternal source of all ihat is 
good and beauteous ! 

Who has brought into being all the 
Essences and Properties of things. 

Mudam nasia sa hain huzur me jhki, 
Sawad-e chashm-e shab-o, gardan-e 


sahar ki bayaz* 

To Him turn for obeisance the iris- 
gloom of the night and the white efful- 
gence of the morn. 

Badi-e fitrat-o khayyat-e jamore 
tanweer, 

Woh jis ke hath graban-e subh ki 
miqraz. 

The matchless Inventor of Nature and 
the Trimmer of Light, 

He who holds the scissors by which 
the day is clipix.d out of the night. 

Hakim o hakim o hukkam, dhar me jis 
se 

Hamesha khalq i jahan ko hazarha 
aghraz. 

The Knower and Ruler and Ordainer. 
For creation he has at His command 
thousands of Causes. 

Riazi aur Tabii se ma hasal yeh hai 

Ilahyat se la ho na jahm ko craz. 

The object of Mathematics and Phy- 
sics is that the Mind may not revolt 
from the study of Theism. 

In other words the intellect ma^^fst in 
the light of those sciences the pronounce- 
ments of Divine philosophy. 

Mujarradat ko makhluq ke mawad kia 

Siasat-e mudani sikh jawen ta mintaz. 

He blended the divergent and conflict- 
ing entities into a homogeneous whole. 

So that those who persevere and 
cogitate may discover the art of govern- 
ment and s(x:ial well-being and comity. 

0 

Chunchai gul ki saba goad bhari jati 
hai 

Ek pari ali hai aur ek pari jati hai. 

The rosebud being bedecked like a 
bride ; in other words is blossoming int^ 
a flower, § 

One fairy is flying away and the other 
is taking its place. , 

Ghash Naswi-e sahari hai mujh par. 

Main Nasim-e sahari par lhash hurt. 

The fresh morning breeze enamour- 
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ed of me 

And I am enamoured of her. 

Hat bandha mch ke tar ka jhula 
Kyon na ley jhonkey yar ka jhula. 

Aye ! my beloved’s swing must rock to 
and fro, 

For the swing is made of the continuous 
string of raindrops. 

€a na ae mutrab a'ke hat mushtaq 
Megh ka our Malar ka jhula. 

Yes, O musician, sing in tunes of 
Megh and Malar, 

For the swing is eager to move in 
unison and keep time. 

Ae Saba bagh me hilaya kar 
Tu meray gul-ezar ka jhula. 

O Zephyr, ’tis thou who shouldst 
move the swing of my rose-checked 
beauty. 

Terey hathon me yeh kahin na garey 
Rasan~e tabdar ka jhula 
Tujh si nazuk pari ko chahiye hat 
Sirf phulon kc har ka jhula. 

My love, I fear that the entwined 
stringjt/f the swing will bruise thy hands, 

A slender fairy like thee, should have 
a swing made of fest(X)ns of flowers. 

Nakhat’C gul ke jhulne ke liye 
Hat naseem-e bahar ka jhula. 

For the aroma of flowers, the swing 
is the spring breeze. 

Chaiye tifl-e ashk ko Imha 

Mizah-e qatra-bar ka jhula. 

( 

There ought to be a swing for Insha’s 
Tear-children, 

What is this ? His moist eye-Iashcs ! 

«• 

Na Chher ae nakhat-e bad-e bahari rah 
lag apni, 

• Tujhey alkhelyan sujhi hain, ham 
bezar baithe hmn. 

O fragrance of 'the spring breeze, do 
not tease me. 

Thou art Bent up^n pranks, and I am 
tired of life. 


Bagh-e ummed me yun hat chaman-e 
yas ki bos, 

Jun baham bu-e gulab aur anan-nas ki 
bas. 

In the garden of Hope there has stolen 
in the scent of Despair, 

They have commingled like the smell 
of the rose and the pineapple. 

Jhuta nikla qarar tera. 

Ah kis ko hai ctabar tera. 

Thy promise turned out to be false, 
I wish I could not believe thcc again. 

Kar jabr jahan talak tu chahey, 

Mera kya, ikhtiar tera. 

Aye, tyrannise over me to thy heart’s 
content, 

1 am helpless and at thy mercy. 

Wallah ki kam ol rahe ga, 

Mujh sa yakrang ya tera. 

But by Allah, it is a constant lover 
like me 

On whom thou canst count. 

Liptun him galey sc ap apney, 

Samjhiin hun ki hat kanar Ura. 

I am so overpowered by my love of 
thee that I embrace myself. 

Believing all the time that I am in 
thine arms ! 

Insha sr na rooth, mat khafe ho, 

Hai banda~e jan-nisar tera. 

Do not be angry with Insha and do 
not turn from him.. 

He is thy faithful lover, who will shed 
his life-blcx)d for thcc. 

Ilai tera gal mal bosey ka 
Kyon na kijey sawal bosey ka. 

Thy cheeks are meant for kisses. 
May I beg for one ? 

Munh lagatey hi hont par terey, 
Pargaya naqsh lal bosey ka. 

The moment I touched thy lips with 
mine, 

They became deeper red ! 

Ankhryan surkh ho gain chat se, 

Dekh tijey kamal bosey ka. 
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Even thine eyes became instantly suf- 
fused with red. 

Scest thou the perfection of the kiss? 

Jan nikley hai o niian de dal, 

Aj wada na tal bosey ka, 

I am dying of desire ; Oh ! give me 
the promised kiss ! 

And put me off no longer. 

Terey ghussey se ab koi Insha, 

Chhorla hat khyal bosey ka. 

Because of thine anger, 

Insha is not going to give up the 
thought of a kiss. 

Meri sur uski yeh sohhat hoi ba roz-e 
wadaa 

Ki dardmaml se ho jaise dardmand juda. 

We did n<jt part like lovers, but like 
two persons in pain, whose anguish 
increases when deprived of each other’s 
solace. 

Ji chahta hat bohn par bollt nahin hain, 

Hoiven agar to baham aisi rukhaiyan 
hon. 

We want to talk to each other, but 
we do not, because we have had a lovers’ 
quarrel. If we must fall out, then this is 
the way. 


Insha’s iioems are replete with exqui- 
site similes and metaphors. Most of 
them arc original, not hackneyed or 
borrowed from Persian literature, e.g. : — 

DU me sania raha hai yun dagh-e ishq 
merey, 

Bail ha ho koi bhauma jaise y kanwal ke 
andar. 

The mark of love is embedded in my 
heart, 

Like the bhauma [a black insect sup- 
IK.)sed to be in love with the lotus flower] 
inside a lotus. 

Similarly since Sauda no other Urdu 
ix)et has made such apt and extensive 
use of Hindu mythology and of Indian 
customs and superstitions as has Insha. 

His Qasidas are equally charming, 
albeit fantastic, and his restless spirit 
is never content to dwell on any one 
topic for any length of time. Neverthe- 
less, you see the man in his poetry, and 
that cannot be said with the same degree 
of truth about many Urdu iwets. modem 
or old. ^ 

“ Asar ” 


We arc now realizing that Western man is ignorant of psyirhology just because 
of his immense practical success in obtaining power by assuming that the whole of 
reality is meciianical and by confining himself exclusively to those aspects which 
would, at least for the moment, submit to that menial interpretation, and yield him 
powers and means, not insight and meaning. On the other^iiand those thinkers and 
cultures which have hesitated to exploit the outer world as a ix>wer machine, befoi^ 
they had explored and understood that inner world through which all apprehension 
and conception of the outer world had to reach them, we now discover it is Rot 
unnatural to suppose, have thereby certain insights into the inner world which we 
are denied. In brief, our civilization, just because it is so powerful, is ignorant ; 
because it knows so much about means, is proportionately ignorant as to ends ; 
because it is physically so competent, is psychologically inept. • 


—Gerald Heard 



THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA 

[The following article is an abridged adaptation of a chapter from the forth- 
coming volume Ancient Indian Education, by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, Itihasa- 
Siromani. This well-known Indian historian has already to his credit several im- 
pjilant works, fruits of his scholarly research and philosophical insight.- -Ed. ] 


Nalanda grew to be the largest univer- 
sity town of ancient India and perhaps 
of the East. But, unfortunately, as is 
usual with India's history, Indian 
sources are singularly lacking in infor- 
mation regarding this achievement 
unique in the long story of her civiliza- 
tion. This deficiency is, however, more 
than made up by the remarkably com- 
plete and concrete evidence preserved in 
the accounts of their visits to India left 
by two Chinese pilgrims of outstanding 
scholarship, lliuen 'Fsang and I-tsing. 
Both these Chinese pilgrims have written 
about Nalanda irom their inside know- 
ledge as students in residence, lliucn 
Tsang was a resident student of Nalanda 
for at^vzt five years from a.d. 6o 5, while 
I-tsing stayed at Nalanda for as many as 
ten years aflcr a.d. 675. 

In its palmy days, which were wit- 
nessed by both these Cliinese pilgrims, 
tluv. University comprised a population 
of 10^000, of whom, according to lliuen 
Tsang, students numbered 8,500 and 
teachers as many as 1,510. 

'ihis vast university population was 
quite cosmojjolitan in comi^osition. It 
was not e.Kclusivcly Indian. It of course 
included students from the different parts 
of India flocking to Nahinda as the chief 
A;ntre of education in those days, but 
th« reputation of Nalanda was not con- 
fined within the borders of India. It 
extended to distani countries of Eastern 
Asia. The Chinese pilgrims have men- 
tioned how trtey found at Nalanda many 
a foreign student coming from countries 


as far as Cliina, Japan, Korea, Mongolia 
and 'rokhara. They also saw several 
Tartars among tiie students there. We 
owe to the Chinese work known as Nan- 
jiv’s Catalogue the preservation of the 
names of most of these foreign students. 

The magnitude of the work of the 
University may also be inferred from the 
obsorvatiori of lliuen Tsang that every 
day at the University its schedule pro- 
vided for the delivery of a Iiundred lec- 
ture.- : n ns many diiTerent subjects. 

1‘lie manner and iiffidency of the 
tiiaching of Nalanda may also be inferred 
from sonx? of the facts and figures given 
in lilt Chinese accounts. For instance, 
the proportion of the number of teachers 
to Iht! taught showed the amount of in- 
dividual attention which a teacher could 
give to his students. A group of every 
six students would be in the charge of a 
tcaclier. This j)rincii)lf* of individual 
teaching is essential for dflcicncy and 
success in education. The Hindu system 
did not believe in qollective or congrega- 
tional teaching, as it d(x:s not believe to- 
day in coIJeclive or congregational wor- 
ship and mass-gatherings at prayers. It 
did not believe in education in “classes” 
ill whicli individuals are artificially 
brought togoth(T as equals by ignoring 
their natural dilTcrences and inequalities. 
Nature has ordained that no two indi- 
viduals should be the same in their phy- 
sical appearance and qualities. Indivi- 
duals dilTcr much more in their internal 
and invisible qualities, their qualities of 
head and of heart. To bring them for 
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the sake of mere administrative conven- 
ience into a “class” which dees not exist 
as a reality but is a mere abstraction, 
and then to subject them io a common 
process of education is to violate the 
laws of nature governing their growth. 
To subject to a Cfanmoii treatment 
patients admitted to a hospital for differ- 
ent diseases would k^ad to a tragedy. 
But scarcely less tragic are tb.c conse- 
quenccs of e.n educational system which 
pursues a wholly unscic ntific prii.ciple in 
treating deficiencies and defecis of mind 
and of character which are n(;t the same 
for any two individuals. The Iliiidu 
system based its cducalinn on intimate 
individual contacts between the teacher 
and the taught. 

Nalanda was also unique in another 
respect. It liincf.if)n(?d as a centre of ad- 
vanced study and n'search. a s«)rt of post- 
graduate university. That is why it at- 
tracted students fn'in far-off countries. 
As stat(?d by liiuen Tsang. for -ign stu- 
dents came to Nalanda only U) have 
th(Mr intellectual and religious doubts 
solved, and when they left the University 
after completing their course f)i research 
they returned home as authorities in 
their subjects. Hiuen Tsang states : 

“Those who assumed the name of 
Nalanda students we^e treated with res- 
pect wherever they went." 

Accordingly, admission to the Univer- 
sity was very difficult. The Chinese pil- 
grim describes how e.very applicant for 
admission had first of all to satisfy a 
Board of Scholars, specially apix)intcd 
“ to guard the gates " of the University, 
of his ability to handle the difficult me- 
taphysical problems which were put to 
him. According to Hicun Tsang. of every 
hundred applicants for admission about 
eighty would be rejected as failures. Ac- 
wdingly the University of Nalanda be- 


came practically a university of savants 
and philosophers who flocked there for 
the comid.etiun of their specialised studies 
whicli liiey h.ad commenced in other 
centres of learning. 

The m(’th.od of work for a university 
of this character \v:is also somewhat 
unusual. The university was made up of 
Schools of Discussion. Studies were pro- 
secuted through debates am;mg special- 
ists and scholars as exeenents of their 
own schools of thoughii:. In ihc graphic 
words of Hiuen '.'Vang, “.Learning and 
discussing, they found tlic day too short; 
clay and night tiiey admonished each 
other, juniors and sr.ni-Ts mutually help- 
ing to perfectHin." It was the old In- 
dian traditional metliod, the Conference 
.Method in education, to which we ow'c 
even the Hpanishacls. The Upanishads in 
fact represent the proceedings and trans- 
actions of tlie learned Academies of their 
times, such as the Panchaldndm Pari- 
skat, or the Omgress of Philosophers 
convened by King .Tanaka at 
c^'urt of Mithila in Eastern India, ivhich 
established the position of Yajhavalkya 
as the foremost philosopher of his age. 
This method of debate in learning was 
later called in the Ny'iya philosophy by 
the technical term of Suhrit-prapti. This 
meant ihat no theory of knowledge coul 1 
obtain recognition as truth unless it was 
assenied to by the Fellows in Learning 
whom the Kigvedt? calls Sakhd-Sanghas. 

It has already been rtatccl that there 
were in operation at N:iln ida every day 
a hundred circIeflT debrding o.n as many 
different topics. This shows that the* 
rangi’ of Nalanda studies must have be^n 
extraordinarily wide. As the Chinese 
pilgrim lolls us. it inckided all the then 
known subjects of all the Indian systems, 
Brahmanical as well a^ Buddhist. 
Allhough the reputation of Nalanda was 
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achieved as a Buddhist university and 
as a centre of Mahayanist studies, it was 
so catholic and cosmopolitan in its in- 
tellectual sympathies as to include in its 
curriculum the best works of Brahman- 
ism, its Vedas, its systems of philosophy 
and even the Ayurveda. It is stated to 
have included the works belonging to the 
eighteen chief sects of the times. Among 
the philosophies taught, lliuen Tsang 
mentions Iletu-vidyd (Logic), the Sdtt- 
khya, the Sabda-vidya (Linguistics), the 
Chikitsd-vidya (Ayurvedic science), the 
Alharva Veda and other Vedas, and 
Yoga. The university specialised as a 
school of grammar and in Panini ; it spe- 
cialised more in the study of Yoga, on 
which the then Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Silabhadra, was the highest living 
authority. In fact. lliuen Tsang came 
to Nalanda only to study the yoga sastra 
under Silabhadra, although he was 
honoured by the Emperor Marsha as a 
master of the Mahayana. 

It wi^l thus appear that Nalanda flung 
its gates wide to all systems and schools 
of thought and belief in the country and 
became the arena where they might con- 
test for supremacy in debates and dis- 
cussions. It had the signal merit of 
bringing together schools whose “tenets 
would keep them isolated”, at an age 
when, as observed by lliuen Tsang, 
“Controversy runs high, and heresies on 
special doctrines lead many ways to the 
same end.” Nalanda became the com- 
mon meeting-ground of the warring s(x:ts 
and creeds of the tinftiS with all their 
•possible and impossible doctrines”, as 
stfhed by I-tsing. 

But, while the intellectual life of Na- 
landa was thus a Found of animated con- 
troversies and lively debates between 
contradictory and incompatible opinions 
and beliefs,* that did not mar the acade- 


mic repose and peace of Nalanda as a 
scat of culture. It stood for freedom as 
its ideal, Freedom of Thought, Opinion 
and Belief, for Science that would not 
constrain conscience, for Toleration as 
the foundation of culture. Nalanda was 
thus a vast experiment in freedom in 
education. 

We have an account of another similar 
centre of learning founded upon Freedom 
and Toleration in Bana’s Harsha-charita 
of the time of Hiuen Tsang, which des- 
cribes the hermitage of Divakara Mitra 
in the Vindhyas, where assembled stu- 
d(^nts of opposed sects and schools, “ all 
diligently following their own tenets, 
pondering, urging objections, raising 
doubts and resolving them, discussing 
and explaining m(X)t points of doctrine, 
in perfect hannony.” 

The vast population of students and 
teachers at Nalanda necessitated the pro- 
vision of suitable accommodation for 
them. Nalanda was, of course, not built 
in a day. It was the growth of centu- 
ries. Like all things great, it grew from 
siriill beginnings, from a gift of ground 
made to the Buddha by a body of mer- 
chants in the fifth century b.c. lliuen 
Tsang in the seventh a*ntury of the 
Christian era saw there six vast man- 
sions, each of several stories whose upix?r 
rooms “towered above the clouds”. Each 
of these six mansions was the gift of a 
different king. There were also gifts 
from foreign kings. A king of Sumatra 
gave the University a complete college 
building. An eighth-century Nalanda 
stone inscription of Yasovarman des- 
cribes hew Nalanda presented “a row of 
monasteries” (vihdra-sreni) with their 
row of summits “licking the clouds” 
Hiuen Tsang has described how from 
their windows one could see the winds 
and clouds producing ever new forms 
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and from the soaring caves the sunset 
splendours and the moonlit glories. 

The buildings, however, represented 
• only the capital expenditure of the Uni- 
versity, the non-recurring benefactions 
made to it. It had to depend upon a 
recurring income, which came from 
lavish grants of land. Educational en- 
dowments in the Hindu system were 
generally made in the form of grants of 
land or of gifts of villages made by kings 
or private philanthropists. In the time 
of Hiuen Tsang, the University had come 
to have in its ixjssession about 100 vil- 
lages. I-tsing, who followed after about 
thirty years, in 675 a.d., found this pro- 
perty increased to 200 villages. 

The University, however, stood in 
great need of a recurring and even a 
daily income to meet the vast daily ex- 
penditure imposed upon it by its very 
traditions and princii^les. A seat of 
learning in ancient India had always to 
afford to its inmales free board, lodging, 
clothing, bedding, tuition and medicine. 
Nalanda was thus faced with the for- 
midable daily problem of feeding and 
clothing its vast population free of 
charge. It thus had to look to its vil- 
lages for its daily needs in rice, milk juid 
butter, and the supply of these daily 
provisions was su pplcijii.nl ed in the time 
of Iliuen Tsang by donations from almut 
2(X) householders of the neighbourhood. 
He has further slated that from these 
villages there came to Nalanda "a daily 
supply of a large quantity of rice, weigh- 
ing several hundred piculs [ 1 picul = 
133J lbs.] and also of butter and milk, 
weighing several hundred catties [ 1 
catty =160 lbs.].” The university’s daily 
consumption must have amounted, on 
the lowest computation, to about 200 
maunds of rice and to similar quantities 
of butter and of milk. 


But its buildings and lands could not 
make the university. A university needs 
something more than bricks and mortar, 
buildings, machinery or apparatus. The 
generosity of tht: external equipment of 
Nalanda was quite in keeping with the 
inner equipment of its personnel. It is 
the men, the teachers, that make a uni- 
versity more than its external form. It 
is the teachers that vitalise the organisa- 
tion. Nalanda had achieved an all-Asia 
reputation for the galaxy of scholars it 
had brought together. The Chinese pil- 
grims are full of reverence for all its 
1,500 teachers, some of whom, like Sila- 
bhadra, Gunamati and Sthiramati, are 
mentioned as masters of the highest 
knowledge. 

Besides teachers, a great need of a uni- 
versity is a supply of books. Nalanda 
built up a worthy library situated in a 
special area aptly called Dhormaganja, 

It consisted of three huge buildings, one 
of which was of nine stories. I-tsing 
alone made copies of about 400 S^jjskrit 
manuscripts in the Nalanda collection. 
Many manuscripts of that collection arc 
still to be found in the libraries of Nepal 
and of Tibet, which maintained a close 
and constant cultural connection with 
Nalanda. 

Education at Nalanda bore rich fruit 
in the passion for learning and truth 
which it kindled in its scholars. 

Fired by a spirit of devotion to truth, 
many students of Nalanda were anxious 
to spread it and to carry it to foreign 
countries, daring ^11 the difficulties at- 
tending such a mission in those days.** 
For centuries the stream (d scholafs 
flowed to countries like Tibet and 
China, where they introduced India's 
learning and literature by translating 
their Sanskrit texts ^ into 'f ibetan and 
Chinese. We have a vivid account of 
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the formidable difficulties which travel- 
ling presented in those ancient days. The 
iand-roules to China had to cross deserts 
and high altitudes, and also lay through 
unsettled and uncivilised areas beset with 
risks to life and liberty. There were thus 
untold diliiculties of man and nature to 
.oe faced. There are cases of many Indian 
scholars being indt’finitcly detained on 
:hc way. And besides the natural and 
political difikuUies of travt'lling, one 
must visualise the hard life of an exile 
embraced by these scliolars in their quest 
fer the ideal, journeying away from their 
native land, from their h-.arths and 
iiomes, from their kith and ki.n, to work 
for and among foivigneis wluvse language 
also was so different fiom their own. 
The minimum linguistic equipment of 
which every such scholar had to possess 
himself comprised the mastery of at 
least four languages, Sanskrit and Pali, 


Bl DDHISM 

“ In the whole of Chinese history ”, 
declares Monk Wei-huan in ‘‘Buddhism 
in Modern Cliina ” ( Tien Hsia 

Monthly, September 1939), ‘‘Buddhist 
books have never enjoyeti so wide a 
circulation among tlic peojde as in the 
last few decades.” He traces the history 
of Buddhism in. Qiina showing how in 
tinxj it came alxjul that not only the 
masses but some even among the monks 
were ignorant of whal^BudclIiism really 
was. It is good news therefore that in 
*Lhe last few decades there has Ix'en a 
gpeat revival of interest in the study of 
this n.ligion. Monks are beir.g ediicat- 
cd. Buddhist organizations an? active 
and Buddhist magazines are multiplying. 

“ Regardejl as a vchoo! of phikjsophy 
remarks Monk W^i-huan, “ Buddhism 
will always be studied by men who arc 


Chinese and 'Tibetan. For, as already 
mentioned, 'I'ibet, like China, ottered a 
fertile field for the work of these Indian 
missionaries. 

It was due to the silent and strenuous 
work of these dc?voted Indian scholars, 
carrier] on for generations and through 
ceniiuies against all odds in a rare spirit 
of self-sacriiice, idealism and rlefiance of 
dii'ficulLies, that a Greater India, a vast 
Kinpire of iiiJian 'Thought, was rapidly 
built up beyond Lhc geographical 
boundaries of India. Truly Nalanda is 
a romance in the annals of mankind. It 
is io be hoped that its idealism and its 
bold adventure in the diffusion of truth 
will inspire India's modern univiTsitics 
towards even greater endeavour to 
achieve for India !ur proper status in 
the wiald of thought and in the comity 
of nations. 

RAr)II.\KUMUI> MoOKKRJi 


lx\ CHINA 

interested in its cosmology and theory 
of knov/Ieclgo.” He mentions that the 
learned class are taking up the study 
of Buddhist doctrines. 'The learned 
Orientalists in tlie^Wtsl have for years 
engaged in ti e intellectual study of 
Buddhism without the world being 
much tlie better for it. Tlie metaphy- 
sics of Buddhism are profound and vast; 
lhc?y afford ample scope for the greatest 
intelhds, but their chief value lies in 
the sound basis which they afford for 
ethics, 'fhe Buddha was one of the 
world’s greatest logicians but, like all 
great m(?n of vision, he taught primarily 
a way of life. Buddhism is first and 
fonni'jst a heart doctrine. It will be 
sad if its regenerating current is deflect- 
ed in China into the barren wastes of 
dialectics divorced from application. 
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THE FORCE OF TRADITION 

[Social evolution may be described as the shaping of tradition. If the wreck- 
ing of the rigid mould of the latter docs not bring forth new vital principles by 
which man can progress upward and onward, that breakage proves derogatory and 
dangerous. Here in India the birth of a new social order is upon us, and here, 
as elsewhere, forces of destruction are hurled against the hardenexl forms of old 
traditions ; but it would be a mistake to discard the latter ere what is useful in 
them is distilled to enrich the future. Old forms must die, but in dying they 
should be made to yield to us whatever of divinity they liold. This is the therne 
of the article by Elizabeth Cross, the British educationist, who tries to answer the 
question : Is the force of tradition gofxl or evil?- Ed.] 


Tradition is a force to be respected, 
particularly in the Eastern civilisations, 
while in the Western world it has a 
more subtle hold than is generally sus- 
ixcted. It is t<x) often amsidcred that 
we of the up-to-date modem world arc 
free to experiment, to make changes in 
moral and sixial behaviour with nothing 
to check our innovations. The serious 
reformer, any one anxious to alter ways 
of education, to encourage far-reaching 
reforms in matters that aflcct the lives 
of the people, scx)n finds himself up 
against a dead weight of tradition that 
is impervious to reason. 

What is tradition- -for it is necessary 
to know our opixinent in order to deal 
successfully with it— what is this force 
that pervades all civilisations ? Is it 
good or evil or both ? 

By taking the characteristics of tradi- 
tion from all types of human society we 
find that basically all traditions, be they 
seemingly superstitious, moral, ri’ligious 
or social, have some final and usually pri- 
mitive value in preserving the life of the 
tribt\ Take some of the old Chinese 
feelings for the ancestors : such a tradi- 
tion ( found in varying forms all over 
the world ) is obviously based on the 
necessary discipline of the early villages, 
when the elders were the actual sources 
of wisdom and law. Even the seemingly 


most trivial forms and ceremonies, if 
traced to their source, will usually be 
found “ reasonable 

Thus tradition has gained an immense 
amount of human reverence through 
sheer repetition, having been handed 
down with accumulated rcsixct from age 
to age. Certain religious traditions have 
also been invested with divine authority 
in order to make obedience the more 
a?rtain -an example of this is to be 
found in the Ton Commandments. In 
addition to this idea of authority, or 
rather as an essential part of it, we find 
that the breaking or ignoring of tradition 
bears with it a feeling of guilt and un- 
easiness. This feeling of guilt is deei^est 
where tradition is an actual part of the 
religious and moral teaching, but it is 
serious in social codes as well. The 
Englishman has a deeply uncomfortable 
feeling wiun lie has transgressed his own 
peculiar moral c(Kle,*whcn he has done 
anything “ unsjxirting ”, although he 
may have no conscious religion and no 
well-thought-out ^ihilosophy of life. His 
sense of tradition is as unreasoning and» 
as inflcxibla as that of the Eastern pio- 
pU^s he finds it so hard to understand. 
Certain things are ” n<)t done ” in upper, 
middle and lower classes, and only rebels 
or exceptionally thoughtful* and strong- 
minded people do them. 
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Whatever we may feel about the force 
of tradition, we must acknowledge that 
it has served a purpose and used wisely 
may continue to do so. People sharing 
a common code of tradition feel safe with 
each other, dog does not oat dog and 
there is honour among thieves. This 
common bond has made for safety in 
the past, and very often has 'developed 
into a moral code that was extremely 
worthy. During the best days of the 
Roman Republic, before great wealth 
and possessions had exercised their cor- 
rupting influence, a Roman s word was 
his bond and Roman mothers were proud 
to educate their children into the tradi- 
tions that had made Rome justly ad- 
mired. The same valuable force can be 
traced somcwdicre in the history of all 
communiticiJ, until there comes a time 
sooner or later when tradition ceases to 
be a help and becomes a hindrance. 

How is this ? It seems that traditions 
are of value only so long as they have a 
direct Jbearing on the life of the commu- 
nity, and so long as the essential spiritual 
truth enshrined in each custom or tenet 
is clearly visible through its outward 
form. As soon as any custom or set of 
teachings becomes mechanical or is over- 
laid with decorative symbols whose 
meaning is soon forgotten, the good has 
gone. It is important to realize this and 
to understand tha^ it is useless to try 
to revive dead traditions. If they have 
been forgotten, it is obvious that their 
value to the community has disappeared 
and that some new ideS is needed to re- 
place them. Possibly the idea undcrly- 
irife the tradition is of immediate value, 
but it must be presented in a new way 
or it may not be •understood. So many 
I)eople who ^realize that much of value 
has perished in th^ industrialisation of 
civilisat|pn*arc trying to revive past tra- 


ditions. They should aim instead at 
restoring past truths and values in forms 
that can be recognised to-day. 

Now to consider the active danger 
that the force of tradition can be. We 
have already mentioned the actual feel- 
ings of guilt experienced by those who, 
without reasoned thought, neglect or 
ignore the traditions of their group. In 
the majority of religious communities of 
all creeds, the weight of tradition is sti- 
fling. Many arc oppressed by so much 
ceremony that no time or energy is left 
for constructive thought. It is impossi- 
ble for any true education to take place 
in an atmosphere of detaikd tradition. 
That is the actual danger-s[x>t. There 
can be freedom where there is a tradition 
of truth, of lalx)ur and of admiration 
for all spiritual qualities. There can hK.‘ 
none where rules are laid down in minute 
detail for the discovery of truth or for 
the growth of spiritual qualities ! 

No one can question that the force of 
tradition, handed down from generation 
to generation, can be an immense force 
for good. This has been proved mtiny 
times, but (and this has been proved 
even more often) the detailed pattern of 
tradition, let it vary as it may, is usually 
a force of evil, of hindrance and of fear. 
It is a case of not. being able to see the 
wckkI for the trees, of f)aying attention 
to the letter of the law and ignoring the 
spirit. Great spiritual leaders as diversi' 
as Socrates, Buddha and Jesus Christ, all 
laid emphasis on the necessity for spiri- 
tual freedom and inquiry, for seeing 
through all ceremonial to the truth Ix’- 
yond. They emphasized, too, the ephem- 
eral qualities of all visible things, of out- 
ward forms and man-made laws. Wc 
should do well to remember this and 
to try to find the historical and 
spiritual meaning behind such traditions 
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as we meet. This will help us to appre- 
ciate and respect the traditions of others, 
and if on careful examination we find 
they have no validity for us, then we 
may discard them with no feelings of 
guilt. On the other hand, we may find 
that much of tradition is helpful and 
beautiful and so worthy of perpetuation. 


In any case we must remember that we 
can judge only for ourselves and must 
encourage others to enquire freely on 
their own account. In such a way the 
force of tradition may lose its evil possi- 
bilities and be turned solely to the good 
of humanity, for such must be its ulti- 
mate purpose. 


Elizabeth Cross 


PSYCHIC ABERRATIONS 


In a medical study of the great 
Spanish painter of the eighteenth-nine- 
teenth century, Goya, {Character and 
Personality, September 1939) Dr. F. 
Reitmann makes out a convincing case 
for marked I'lsychic disturbance in at 
least two iK*riods of the artist’s life dur- 
ing which s(3me of his most famous eten- 
ings were made. The depiction of the 
ghastly, the weird and the repellent in 
his “Los Caprichos” and “Los Pro- 
verbios” scries of etchings Dr. Reitmann 
attributes to a disordered mind and he 
marshals impressive evidence for his 
thesis. It has generally been assumed 
that some hiddm inU^ntion, some veiled 
satirical meaning, underlies these erratic 
productions, but Dr. Reitmann contends 
that tlicy were as great an enigma to the 
artist in his normal state as to any one 
else. ITie rci:)roductions which illus- 
trate the article arc horrible enough, 
certainly, to be the expressions of a 
madman’s tortured fancy, but none could 
fail to rea)gnize in them the touch of a 
perverse and twisted genius. The w^onder- 
ful naturalness with which, paradoxi- 
cally, the abnormal and the unnatural 
are depicted proves not only the artist’s 
consummate technique but also the fact 
that the hideous shadows he painted 
ntust have been as vivid to his mental 


sight, as actual and as real to him as 
anything the normal man may see. 

The existence of worlds of perception 
and experience within and behind the 
dense physical is accepted by every 
mystic as a demonstrated fact ; those 
worlds may bo gross and even terrifying, 
pi'itaining wholly to the psychic ^nature 
of man. or fine, of the nature of light and 
of bliss, i.e., the worlds of spiritual in- 
fluences and forces. What the world calls 
genius catches glimpses of one or the 
other typx! according to the quality and 
the responsiveness of the ix;rsonality con- 
cerned. There are certain practices, drink, 
drugs, and such a wild and erratic sex- 
life as was Goya’s which may and often 
do raise the veil to the “ Night-side of 
Nature”. While the 'works of a seer in 
contact with the worlds of light show 
the keenest appreciation of morality as 
well as of beauty, the works produced, for 
example, during Edgar Allen Poe’s hours 
of maddening intoxication, thrilling^ 
sombre and morbid, are notable for tl^^ir 
entire lack of moral sentiment. The same 
characteristics are all recognizable in 
these series of Goya’s and Dr. Reitmann 
seems to have made out his case for their 
having been produced under* an abnormal 
disturbance in the Artist’s brain. 



RIGHT ATTITUDE FOR YOGA 

[Confusion and misunderstanding prevail in India herself about the science 
of Yoga, and false views and dangerous practices travel to distant lands where a 
growing number of people are becoming interested in the subject. In the following 
article Shri J. M. Ganguli presents a balanced view and shows the imix)rtance of 
the right attitude for the commencement and the steady prosecution of real Yogic 
exercises.-— E d. 1 


The philosophy and system of yoga 
evolved and developed in ancient India 
have always evoked great interest in the 
world, and the extraordinary mental and 
physical powers which come through the 
practice of yoga have attracted to it 
numerous Westerners impressed by and 
coveting those powers. Those power- 
seekers, looking at yoga from a wrong 
and narrow ix)int of view and considering 
It merely as a method of actiuiring very 
useful superhuman faculties, invariably 
start on wrong lines, misunderstanding 
and misjudging the methods and rules 
and their implications, which they cither 
pick up from b(X)ks or learn on hearsay 
from non-yogi sadhus. They believe that 
yoga is only the disciplinary exercise of 
prescribed physical postures and the 
observation of certain ruks of conduct 
until such time as the ix)wcrs wished for 
are obtained. The quijstion of the men- 
tality that may be needed for the sucass 
of yogic practices, however, seldom 
enters into their calculation. 'Iliat a 
proixir mental coijdition and tcmix?ra- 
ment arc the real essence of yoga, and 
not the practice of asmias (postures) and 
the temporary subordination of the in- 
clinations of the body'^nd the mind to 
T:ertain prescribed rules, docs not strike 
thtm and is seldom pointed out to them 
by those from whom they seek initiation. 
Not having, thereiore, the mentality and 
the outlook required for yoga, these 
people miss the re^ clue to the philo- 
sophy of il, and the key to its gateway. 


After knocking at the door for some 
time, tliereforc, they leave off dis- 
appointed and even convinced that 
they had heard much more about 
the potentialities of yoga than it 
actually jx^ssessed. It gives some ixwer 
of concentration and tones up certain 
sluggish organs of the b(xly, they admit, 
but tliey add that to (?xix‘ct greater re- 
sults from it is to exjxct in vain. 

And they are right ; for wdth tlie men- 
tal attiludo of mere exix'ctation of mate- 
rial and utilisable ri'sults, one cannot 
hojx to achi(.'ve more than that through 
yoga. vSuch exjx'ctancy is, indml, so ob- 
structive to yoga that even the slight 
physical and mental results obtained are 
rather nx>rc surprising tlian inevitable. 
I'liey come only btx:ause of the rcsult- 
sc!eker’s placing of tlie Ixxly and mind 
undi^r sonu.‘ discipline during the juactice 
period. Yoga is, in fact, the philosophy 
not of acquiring iK)wer, but rather of 
stifling the very desire for augmenting 
mental and physical fx>wers in order to 
succcH'd in life, and of sublimating that 
desire into an attitude of detachment to 
the world, so that the consciousness may 
not be diverted outside but may be turn- 
ed inwards for the realisation of the Self. 
This detachment, which axmes through 
vairagya, is the sine qua non of yoga. 
Unless vairagya is generated in chittva 
(ideation), yoga is not possible, for in 
the absence of vairagya mind is constant- 
ly distracted by waves of worldly desires, 
and the deep undisturbed concentration 
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that is essential for yoga cannot be 
achieved. Even with detachment, mental 
concentration in the initial stages is far 
• from perfect but the individual, having 
broken the charm of worldly things and 
realised their worthlessness, suppresses the 
rising desires and turns his mind again 
and again to his inner self. In this pro- 
cess of struggle between himself and the 
surging desires, his vairagya often 
weakens and he is gradually led to think 
that the things he had detested are per- 
haps not so bad after all and might, 
under circumstances not exiDcricnced by 
him, give enjoyment and happiness. Once 
this weakness gets into the mind it makes 
rapid headway and pulls down the 
barriers which the individual’s vairagya 
had raised against U^mptations and de- 
sin's. 1 lis mind is distracted, his concen- 
tration is gone and he misses his 
fcx>thoId on the slojXi of yoga. And these 
desires pull him with such inerttasing 
force and n?stlessness that his fall from 
the yogic path is not slow but quick and 
heavy. 

Sometimes it even hapjx'ns that a 
r-iactitioner of yoga so falling sinks to 
a lower level of miintal imixTfcction and 
even of degradation than he had started 
from. The period of abstention from 
pleasure-seeking through satisfaction of 
desires can well shaqx'n his inclination 
for it, as fasting sharpens the apf^tite, 
unless his mind is too full of vairagya 
to leave any room for a desire. This hap- 
ixns particularly in the case of iKxiple 
who develop sudden vairagya under some 
sluxk of sorrow or disapiwintment. the 
acuteness of which makes them for the 
time being indifferent to the world 
and desirous of renouncing it. Such 
vairagya is not deep and enduring, and 
wears off as the weight of sorrow liglitens 
with time. When such sorrow-stricken 


men go to saints and yogis avowing dis- 
taste for and aversion to the world and 
seek initiation from them, the latter ask 
them to go back to the world, for the 
saints’ discerning gaze can see that their 
desires and cravings have not really 
been overcome and that their vairagya 
is only a passing phase, following great 
mental anguish. 1 have heard of a man 
in such a sad mood going into the liima- 
layas, where he fortunately met an 
advanced sadhu. The man poured out 
his feelings to him and prayed 
to be allowed to remain with him 
and to receive his teachings. The yogi 
could see the disturbed state of the sup- 
pliant’s mind, and so he told him that 
the time had not yet arrived and that 
he should go back to the world. He 
further said that he need not worry about 
a guru, for when the time for his initia- 
tion came he would find his guru without 
going out in search of him. The yogi 
had understexxi that the person had not 
arrived at the right stage for yoga. 

The essential dependence of success in 
yoga on one’s mental and spiritual state 
is usually, however, overlooked by peo- 
ple wiio do not appreciate the true 
inner significance of the philosophy of 
yoga and who, therefore, regarding it 
superficially as a means of acquiring 
coveted j^owers, are impatient to get 
quick results from a^ practice of some 
yogic asanas and rules. For all learn- 
ing there are stages of fitness. In arts, 
in sciences and in every other line one 
must go step by stop. The more diffi- 
cult a subject is. the more gradual must 
the progress be. One cannot learn higher 
nwthematics without going from class to 
class in sch<x^l and • college learning 
elementary' mathematics. To take a diffi- 
cult mathematical problem without such 
long ma Uwnnatical twining md -jp fail 
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to arrive at the solution, does not mean 
a flaw or an absurdity in the problem, 
but impatience and incompetence in the 
solver. Such impatience and over-stqj- 
ping of intermediate stages must all the 
more lead to failure in the philosophy 
and practice of yoga, which depends not 
on things of common physical experience, 
but on the evolution in our mind and 
chittva of power, feelings and conscious- 
ness, the nature of which we can hardly 
comprehend and which we can only rea- 
lise as we pass from one stage to another. 
And these stages, it should also be re- 
membered, are not spread over one life 
but over several, the perfect condition 
and mentality for the last stage of yoga 
coming at the end of human evolution. 
As evolving human beings we are pro- 
ceeding towards that climax every mo- 
ment of our life, though we do not rea- 
lise it. In living through life after life, 
as various desires are wakened and 
different faculties come into play, our 
varied experience leads more and more 
to the realisation of the true values of 
life and to increasing wisdom about the 
futility of pursuing desires and cravings 
and the imix)ssibility of ever stilling 
them by satisfying them. Such increas- 
ing experience and growing wisdom, 
accumulated during succeeding lives, 
begin to generate the seeds of vairagya 
and make our mjnd introspective ; and 
we then arrive at an advanced stage for 
yogic sadhana. This essentially slow 
process can be accelerated by strong will 
and persevering sadhana, but it cannot 
' be rushed through. 

‘ To repeat, those who want to rush to 
gain some spectacular objects must re- 
member that the object of yoga is not 
to bring material gains, but that it is 
rather a means to^ self-realisation when 
the idea of worldly gains has gone and 


has become unattractive. The perfect 
unison between mental and physical pro- 
cesses of yoga that is necessary for pro- 
gressive success is possible and feasible ^ 
only when the mind has no distractions 
to divert the blood circulation and the 
nervous and other physical reactions to 
particular asanas or poses from the 
centres to which those asanas aim at 
directing them. When an asana is 
practised, if thought currents, instead of 
being concentrated as prescribed, are 
obstructive to the physical reactions to 
the asana, not only is its exercise unpro- 
ductive of the desired result but it even 
leads to physical derangement and 
disease. Several men have thus develop- 
ed serious and sometimes almost incur- 
able diseases. I refer to this only to 
stress the importance of mental concen- 
tration in yoga, which concentration is 
not possible so long as the mind is rent 
by cravings and nurses desires of worldly 
gains, or aims at acquiring extra power 
for increased self-imix>rlance in society. 
Such desire for ix)wer is so inimical to 
yogic culture that it is very strictly en- 
joined to overcome it completely, even 
when great ix)wers come to a yogi. The 
test of his litness for continued prognrs.-^ 
lies in his indifference to those powers 
and in his ability, to keep his mind un- 
moved and undeflccted by them. 

Those, therefore, who are attracted to 
the practice of yoga by its |X)tcntialitics 
but who fail to achieve the results hoped 
for, should lcx)k within to se(^ if they 
have developed the right and essential 
mentality for it, instead of being im- 
patient or losing faith in the great philo- 
sophy of yoga. They must bear in mind 
that it is not a mere temporary process 
of physical discipline for attaining some 
super-faculties, but a technique of draw- 
ing the mind apart from sorrow-making 
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distractions for undisturbed concentration 
on the Brahma, so that the Atma may 
be in perfect communion with the Param- 
rnatma, or, what is the same thinj;^, the 
Atma, freed from all entangling illusions, 
may realise its own nature. 

It should further be remembered that 
there is no cause to lose heart or to be 
impatient, for progress in the method of 
yoga is, as already said, a gradual evo- 
lutionary process of spiritual culture 
spread over life and lives, in the course 
of which vairagya is developed and pro- 
jx?r fitness, mental and physical, is attain- 
ed. Do not wish for results; rather make 
your mind supremely indifferent to 
them. Even when the results come, as 
they must, do not regard them, but ignore 
them with the same cool indifference and 
keep the mind fixed on realising the 
supreme Brahma within yourself. That 
is the aim and object of yoga, which 
takes you ab(3ve the world of pain and 


sorrow, streaked by the false rays of 
tempting and unreal happiness which 
your ignorance creates round you. Be 
steady, be patient, be persevering ; and 
you will progress as surely as the day 
follows the night. The more you progress 
and the more concentrated and unexcited 
your mind becomes, the more rapid your 
progress will be. Your devotion and one- 
pointedness will invoke to your aid 
powers of which you do not know and 
which you cannot comprehend. The 
true Guru will come to your side, with- 
out your going out in quest of him, to 
help you, to direct your inward vision, 
to solidify your faith and to support you 
in your waverings. He will show you 
the childishness of limiting time by the 
compass of a life’s ho^x^s and activities, 
and he will give you the vision that will 
console you by picturing life in its 
eternal perspective. 

J. M. Ganguli 


Awareness is the condition of any moral behaviour superior to that of animals. 
The individual cannot transcend himaif unless he first learns to be conscious of 
himself and of his relations with other selves and with the world. A measure of 
sexual continence is the pre-condition of awareness and of othef forms of mental 
energy, a)native and emotional as well as cognitive. But the pre-condition of moral 
behaviour nei^ not itself be moral. As a matter of historical fact, the energy 
released by sexual wntinence has frequently been directed towards thoroughly 
immoral ends. Mental and social energy is comparable to the energy of falling 
water ; it can be used for any punxisc that men dioose to put it to — for bullying 
the weak and exploiting the poor just as well as for exploring the secrets of nature, 
for creating masterpieces of art or for establishing union with ultimate reality. 

Chastity is one of the major virtues inasmuch as, without chastity, societies 
lack energy and individuals are condemned to perpetual unawar<kiess, attachment 
and animality. 


Aux)i,^ Huxley 
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[Shri Manu Subcdar, M.LA. (Central), B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) London, 
Barristcr-at-Law, makes a fervent appeal for creating an undivided India. We have 
commented upon this article in the editorial.- Ed.) 


It hurts me to see the human mass 
in India broken up or divided into com- 
munities and sections, as much as it 
would pain me to sec someone whom I 
loved being cut up into small pieces. 

Every Indian must be ashamed when 
he is asked what his community is or re- 
ferred to as belonging to this, that or the 
other caste, sect or section. A feeling of 
humiliation must overcome every refined 
Indian, when he himself excludes other 
Indians, or is excluded from certain activ- 
ities of certain people, otherwise benefic- 
ent, because the organizations engaged in 
such activities arc confined to a certain 
group or section or community. 

There is no scope now for the encour- 
agement of isolated group activities. It 
would be wrong to-day even to tolerate 
them. 

The picture of India, with its 
varieties of dress, language and customs, 
amuses and intrigues the foreigner, but 
is ghastly for an Indian to aintemplate. 
There is no section of the Indian people 
amongst whom tlic evil of multiple sub- 
divisions has not yet penetratwl. It is 
easy to speak of the Hindus, but there 
is no organic unity amongst them. Not 
only is there a subdivision by caste ; 
there is a crisscross barrier arising from 
a difference of location or language 
amongst the sarpe caste. The Brahmins 
of India, if collected in one plaa, would 
not ackncTwledge or deal with each 
other socially as* if they were one 


whole. Small sub-castes confining 
their dealings to a few villages arc not 
unknown anywhere in India. Amongst 
the Muslims, where differences are, and 
should be, relatively smaller, tliey are 
unfortunately considerable. Not only 
is there a clash and lack of understand- 
ing Ix'lwecn Shias and Sunnis, but Ixith 
these groups are further subdivided 
into different Jamats, which are non- 
communicating socially and othenvise. 
They are cijnscious of their differences 
and they cling to thesi» differences with 
tenacity. Amongst the Christians, the 
white Christians would not i)ermit even 
the use of cliurchi's and cemeteries to 
their dark brethren and, amongst certain 
sections of Indian Christians, caste play.- 
an astounding and unexixcted role 
Amongst the Jains there is an acuui 
diffewice between Swetamixr and 
Digambi.*r, which has led to riots and 
blo(KJshed among^ a set of ix'ople whose 
cardinal en'ed is non violence. Amongst 
the Parsers, there arc Shaheri-Shalii, 
Kadmi and Fasli, betokening a variety 
of religious bt‘Iiefs, calculations of 
oilendar and other cliffercnct^. Tlie 
small community of Sikhs- a unifying 
group in their origin— is, alas, no more 
united in itself with tlieir divisions of 
Akalis and others. To the sfKiological 
survival of tribes and clans is addcxl a 
principle of division by provinci'. and 
religion and, on top of this. th(TC is an 
attempt to sustain impassable barriers 
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on the basis of race. Germany has 
shown how stupid would be intolerance 
on this last principle. In India, with its 
inextricable mixture of aboriginals and 
immigrants, with a variegated history 
surviving faintly in the existence of some 
of the States, it is necessary to recognize 
that the binding force of common 
humanity is greater than the communal 
dividing line. Equally objectionable is 
the attempt for any section to create 
foreign affiliations (inconsistent with 
common life) with countries abroad 
(which do not acknowledge them), such 
as the Catholic Christians with Rome, 
the Muslims with Muslims in other 
countries, or the Parsees with Iran. 

Arc these communal differences sur- 
vivals of something which is disapi:)ear- 
ing, or are they seeds for the ix)isonous 
growth of disruption? The true align- 
ment of differences should be on the 
basis of outlook on social matters and 
on economic life. It is only in India 
that it is ix)ssiblc for men to work in 
organizations of landlords and tenants, 
employers and employees, and to repair 
therefrom directly to communal orga- 
nizations, which cut right across these 
divisions, in which landlords and 
tenants, employers and employt'es of one 
community arc separated by an impass- 
able hedge from those of another 
community. One or the other of these 
is an unreality and a non-csscntial, and 
I assert that it is the communal pele-mele 
grouping which is unsound and mireal, 
the destruction of which becomes the 
highest duty of every Indian to-day. It 
is only through justice and fair play for 
all, and not by elbowing and by crowding 
each other out, that India can have a 
Piogressive social life. Social reform it- 
self has, under the devastating pressure 
of short-sighted self-seeking, become a 


narrow and exclusive field. 

The greatest need of India to-day in 
civic matters and in matters of state, is 
an emphasis on secular rather than reli- 
gious, and on national rather than racial, 
aspects of all questions. It is extra- 
ordinary that every one should acknow- 
ledge India's poverty and backwardness 
in so many resixx:ts, and yet eveiy one 
should unwittingly and unconsciously 
contribute, by assisting communal and 
otlier centrifugal subdivisions in the 
country, to prevent the success of ameli- 
orative activity, which alone would 
diminish that backwardness and that 
ix>verly. Foreign rule necessarily em- 
phasizes these differences, because they 
help in continuing the subjection of 
India. In my eyes, all communal 
organizations are a curse. I detest caste 
or sectional consciousness. All references 
to individuals should be on the basis of 
age, sex or occupation, instead of follow- 
ing the vicious example of Anglo-Indian 
palmers, which to-day takes the form of 
“Muslim drowned”, “Hindu run over 
by motor-car ”, and ” Christian abscond- 
ing ” ! This must be stopix:d. Words 
which emphasize the activities or import- 
ance of Brahmins through the ordinary 
mechanism of defence create other words, 
such as “ non-Brahmins ", and it is the 
continued claim of superior castes in all 
matters of importance* wliich has created 
an aggressive, but justil'iable defiance on 
the part of the Harijans (themselves, 
alas, hopelessly sub-subdivided). In the 
census, in courts of law, in documents 
and elsewhere, the reference to the ca^te 
or religion of an individual must be 
stopped by law. 

The attempt to preserve what is best is 
natural. Yet caste and communal con- 
ferences have becoihe not constructive 
and positive, but indirect ins^^ruments 
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for perpetuating divisions. Health 
activities and social activities have 
secured us clubs, gymkhanas, baths, 
hospitals, hotels, students’ boarding- 
houses, high schools, colleges, orphanages 
and other educational institutions, and 
numerous associations based on sectional 
or communal principles. The cancer has 
penetrated even to recreation and sports, 
and we have in India created a contra- 
diction in terms in communal cricket ! 
The inclinations and interests of students 
of all kinds must be the same, and a 
students’ organization is intelligible, but 
the organization of students of one 
particular community or social group is 
an eyesore. The Y. M. C. A., originally 
started as a suitable body to assist 
proselytizing, has brought its counterpart 
in y. M. P. A. and Y. M. II. A. Even in 
economic matters the evil has crept in in 
separate co-operative societies. It is 
ridiculous to suggest that the interests 
of Muslim merchants are different from 
the interests of non-Muslim merchants, 
but wc have Muslim Chambers of Com- 
merce as offshoots of a misguided 
political instinct. 'Fhe railways in India 
have already begun to provide separate 
Hindu and Muslim drinking-water, and 
separate Hindu and Muslim tea vendors 
and catering contractors. We have only 
to wait for separate compartments for 
different communities and-separate 

railway stations ! Charitable institutions 
for the benefit of small sections arc the 
barbed wires of vested interests, which 
will survive for long and prevent a real 
• unity of India. Priests, religious and 
political, help in perpetuating the 

sources of profit for them. 

The grouping of human beings interest- 
ed in distinct arts or crafts or branches 
of learning br in literary and scientific 
subjects, by economic class or ideology. 


or in political parties (based on political 
considerations only and not on religion 
or community) is on natural lines on the 
basis of the experience of human life 
elsewhere in the world. But it is absurd 
that co-operation in civic matters should 
not be fully invited or extended on all 
occasions and should be confined in 
narrow channels, cither for the purposes 
of sport, or recreation, or charity or 
education. Communal exclusiveness is 
now invading the economic field, and 
there is the abominable advocacy that 
employers should help their section, that 
consumers should patronize the shops run 
by their own people, and that doctors, 
lawyers, architects and other professional 
men should be patronized along the lines 
of community. To this division is added 
in India another artificial division or 
exclusiveness on geographical grounds as 
exemplified in the heinous war-cries like 
“ Bihar for the Biharees ” and “ Mysore 
for the Mysoreans Behind all this 
would be found the force of sellisli in- 
terests and to that extent necessarily the 
weakness of a common or national out- 
look. The multiplication of sectional vest- 
ed interests has been an object very dear 
to the foreign rulers of India, and has been 
assiduously fanned by exaggerating differ- 
ences. The identity of interests, culture, 
or civic and political outlook has been 
pooh-poohed, minimized or suppressed. 
Human dignity, which ought to be the 
governing factor, is necessarily taking a 
second place in the thoughts of men. 
What is, therefore, wanted is a declar- 
ation of faith by all cultured and truth- 
loving people who have a belief in the 
fundamental oneness of humanity. 

In India’s unity, what is essential is 
the elimination of unnecessary differences 
arising from designation or names and 
types, assisted by sectional or communal 
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organizations of all kinds. Women can 
play a big role in sectional activity as 
well as in national activity, but the in- 
* creasing fervour of India’s young 
womanhood is unfortunately directed to 
sectional or communal organizations. 
Overemphasis on religion has restricted 
social intercourse between different sec- 
tions, and it has led to a search for more 
Arabic words in Hindi on the one side 
and for more Sanskrit words in the same 
recognizable common language of the 
people of India on the other side. 
The separate electorate is an offshoot of 
these separatist tendencies, but it has 
itself become the means of inflaming 
minority apprehensions. Communal re- 
presentation is now sought everywhere in 
the army and in the civil services in all 
grades. At one time it was seriously sug- 
gested that a Hindu judge would not give 
justice to Muslims, and vice versa ! If 
the economic life of the jyeople and the 
administrative machinery of the country 
were to be split up on communal lines, 
it would be a clear prognostication of a 
civil war. Thinking along these separate 
and sectional channels, mental ix^r\^erts 
have evolved dreams of the division of 
India into two or more parts. There is 
the Pakistan scheme, involving, amongst 
other things, wholesale displacement and 
migration of the jxjpulation. It is the 
masquerading of selfish interests of some 
individuals which has led to this chaotic 
thought. Disunity is rampant and it is 
in disunity that, from the communal 
warfare of words in the communal press, 
there results communal rioting, heralding 
the preparation for a still greater internal 
Armageddon. 

The highest duty o] every Indian in 
this vast country, representing one^fifth 

the human race, is to throw a bridge 
across every gulf which he finds in his 


own surroundings. The highest line of 
service in India to-day, and the most 
constructive one, is to eliminate the 
doubts and apprehensions in men's minds 
so as to preclude emphasis on sectional 
differences. Integration is wanted with its 
accompaniment of the highest tolerance. 
The peoples inhabiting India are nearer 
to one another than they arc to any 
people outside, and in any case the iden- 
tity of interests of the different sections is 
greater than the opposition or conflict 
between them. It is, however, the sepa- 
rate communal organizations which check 
and destroy the normal and natural in- 
stincts of reflective men and women. An 
expression of faith in the unity of India, 
with an abhorrence of communal or sec- 
tional institutions wherever they exist 
and function, would be the corrective of a 
tendency which India cannot afford to 
ignore. Life is dynamic and, if there is 
no move in the direction of unity, there 
will be a constant swing in the opposite 
direction. The younger generation is 
impatient and wishes to contribute 
actively to Indian uplift, but the opjx>rtu- 
nities open to them at present are great- 
est in sectional organizations, even outside 
of all politics. It is therefore that / mi 
making an appeal for the establishment 
of an Anti-Communal League. Let every 
one who feels like this proclaim his 
faith in the future of I/idia and let him. 
in whatever place or in whatever field he 
is active, do his small bit towards assi- 
milation preventing the disintegration 
and the cutting up of the Indian popula- 
tion into different (and, if unchecked, 
hostile) sections and divisions. I long td 
see the creation of a modem state by the 
Indian genius, in which •we would excel 
what has been done by others abroad. 
I long to see a type in India which 
would have neither what the West alleges 
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of the Oriental, viz., duplicity, cruelty and 
filth, nor what in the eyes of the East 
appears as the hypocrisy, greed and in- 
humanity of the West. Divided, we can 
only produce a feeble copy of the West. 
United, we can make a valuable contri- 


HUME ON 

Mr. II. J. Maidment, who writes “ In 
Defence of Ilume on Miracles’* in Philo- 
sophy for October 1939, himself denies 
emphatically the ix)ssibility of “ evidence 
to miracles as infractions of natural law **. 
“ The marvels ”, he declares, “ may and 
would be attributed to the working of 
laws unknown to us.” So far he is on 
the firmest possible ground, but when he 
adds : ” Until we know them all, miracles 
as infractions of laws of nature can nei- 
ther be proved nor disproved ”, his 
Ix)sition is orxjn to^challenge. Unless a law 
of nature is invariable, producing under 
identical circumstances the same results 
everywhere, at all times and for all 
people, it is not deserving of the name of 
law at all. 

To mock at miracles was hazardous 
business in the England of two centuries 
ago; Annet and Woolston did it : Annet 
was pilloried and Woolston died in pri- 
son. The Scofeh philosopher David 
Hume aroysed intense popular indigna- 
tion with his essay^ which Mr. Maidment 
analyses.. Hume was circumspect in his 


bution to human life and institutions. 
There are many, selfish or misguided, 
straining after vulgar fractions ; let some 
of us proclaim and live the resplendent 
nvajesty of the whole— of an undivided 
India. 

Manu Subedar 


MIRACLES 

approach though his conclusions were 
devastating to belief in the historical 
miracles of Christian orthodoxy. He 
allows the possibility of marvels that may 
conflict with our own limited experience. 
By his view of causality as unbroken 
uniformity of nature in human experi 
ence, he oixins the door to the abstract 
possibility of miracle; he argues, how- 
ever, that there is no convincing evidence 
that any such event has ever occurred. 

There can be no miracle in the sense of 
a breach of natural law, but there may 
indeed, as Mr. Maidment points out, be 
laws unknown to modem science. Nature 
does not reveal her highest secrets to the 
man who, with a mixed or selfish motive, 
approaches her with test-tube and retort. 
But the fact remains that individuals of 
sincere altruism and great purity of life 
have in all ages been able to effect results 
that to the profane have seemed miracul- 
ous. One common vital principle per- 
vades all things and this is controllable 
by the perfected human will, 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


SATYAGRAHA AND CIVILIZATION ^ 

I.-By J. C. KUMARAPPA 


It is fast becoming a fashion to offer 
to those who attain the ripe age of three- 
score years and ten a garland, not of 
flowers of the field, nor of hand-spun 
yam, but of compliments from several 
pens. Some of these will fade away like 
flowers, others may adorn for a while, 
like well-spun yarn, but some serve to 
remind us that we can make our lives 
sublime. It is these last that justify 
sucli efforts. A publication of this type 
is this book. 

This volume was presented to Gandhiji 
on his seventieth birthday. It consists 
of essays and reflections by over fifty 
ixjrsons. It has drawn its inspiration 
and material from philosophers, poets, 
journalists, missionaries and men and 
women from all walks of life all over 
the world. Some are world renowned ; 
others arc heard of for the first time ; 
some enjoy an intimate friendship with 
Gandhiji ; others have hardly known 
him. Hence the material is a 
“ kitcherie ” ranging from scholarly 
appraisals from savants like Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan, friendly tributes from 
Deshabandhu C. F. Andrews and others 
and forced compliments from a few. 
The interpretations of Gandhiji's teach- 
ings presented by Stephen Hobhouse, 
John S. Hoyland and others deserve 
careful study. Naturally, as the writers 
record their own reactions to the life 
and teachings of a diversified person- 
ality, the book presents a kaleidoscopic 


view of Gandhiji's experiments with 
Truth. 

There are a few materialistic and 
prosaic appraisals. Mr. Arthur Moore, 
for instance, sees little beyond the news 
value of Gandhiji. He admits that 
Gandhiji “ is in fact world news ". Talk- 
ing about Satyagraha he says : 

“ It is a method of fighting which is 
open to unarmed people and is on a par 
with the boycott and the strike, which 

are indeed part of its technique But 

it is not a distinctively spiritual weapon 
any more than is armed rebellion or 
war.” 

And he adds ; 

” But what they (the British) rejected 
was the claim that this kind of non-co- 
operation was on a high ethical plane, 
was in fact applied Christianity or some- 
thing nobler still. Bluntly stated, the 
economic object of boycotting Lanca- 
shire goods was to provide work, wages 
and food for one set of people in India 
and to deprive another set in England 
of work, wages and food. Between starv- 
ing and killing there is no notable moral 
difference.” 

Many have stressed tlie importance of 
the contribution made towards a rational 
handling of world affairs by the practice 
of Love and Truth. It is but natural 
at a time such as this that the use of 
Satyagraha as “a moral equivalent of 
war” should have attracted so much 
attention. The varied minds appreciate 
the different phases of the technique. 
Some think it to be the wisest weapon 
for the weakest and tfie disarmed, while 


• Mahatma Gandhi : Essays and Reflectwns on His Life and Worh, Edited by 
5m S. Radhakrishnan (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 7i. 6d.) 
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others see in it a weapon that only the 
strongest and the bravest can wield. 
Most have applied Gandhiji’s principles 
to the situation in Europe, to see it, as it 
were, through his eyes. John S. Hoy- 
land records his vivid memories of a 
walk through the hospitals of Vienna 
just after the “ Peace ** of Versailles as 
follows : — 

“ In those hospitals one saw the 
twisted and tortured bodies of innumer- 
able little children, the victims of our 
BkKkade, and of the horrible diseases 
to which it gave rise. It is estimated 
that one million German and Austrian 
women and children died as a result of 

that supreme international crime 1 

remember saying to myself at the time, 
as I saw those suffering children, “ There 
will be a long bill to pay for this some 

day.” That day has now come We, 

the victorious allies, made Mussolini by 
the way in which we treated Italy after 

the war We made Hitler by the way 

in which we treated Germany and Aus- 
tria during the period of the blockade 
and by the Peace of Versailles ” 

These are all to the good and most 
interesting and instructive, but they deal 
only with the symptoms. In many cases 
the symptoms overshadow the ailment. 
We are very often conscious of the head- 
ache but totally oblivious of the indiges- 
tion that causes it. In the same way, 
most writers have been writing about 
the method Gandhi ji has evolved to 
meet critical situations by Satyagraha 
but hardly any one deals with the 
remedy that Gandhiji has offered to 
eradicate the disease itself. Richard B. 
Gregg is the only one who refers to the 
•constructive programme of Gandhiji, 
an^ he gets at it from another approach. 

If war is to be a thing of the past 
we can banish it only by destroying its 
causes. The discussions have centred 
mainly round the substitutes for war but 
have not considered* the way of getting 


rid of it altogether. Gandhiji's greatest 
contribution is a scheme of life wherein 
there need be no occasion for war. 

Non-violence and truth were preached 
and practised in our land by sages 
thousands of years ago, as pointed out 
by Srimati Sophia Wadia. It has been 
the privilege of Gandhiji to call people 
back to rules of life that would m^e 
war unnecessary in our modern world, 
weary of spirit and tom by dissensions. 
The disputes and quarrels that lead to 
war are mostly for the right of riding 
on other peoples backs. If such would 
get off and walk on their own legs there 
would be no war. 

Economic exploitation being the source 
of war, we have to avoid leaving central- 
ised production in private hands. There- 
fore, those who want to follow the way 
of life that leadeth not to destruction 
must leave all and, taking up their cross, 
must follow truth and love. Jesus 
preached salvation through the cross and 
Gandhiji has translated this in terms of 
everyday life. If wc want peace (sal- 
vation ) we have to simplify our lives. 
To many of us this simplification is an 
unbearable cross indeed and it appears 
to mean giving up everything that makes 
life worth while. This is a hard teach- 
ing. Most of the contributors, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, have not touched 
this question. Can it be that they are 
prepared to go as far as considering a 
mud ])ack for their headache but do not 
want to listen to the physician directing 
a substantial reduction in the diet, plac- 
ing a drastic restriction on the demands 
of the palate ? 'I'he rich young Western 
world turns away sorrowful from this 
narrow path to heaven. They say, 
“ Don’t ask us to do that ; that will be 
giving up all our civilization ; but only 
suggest to us a way of settling disputes.” 
But the answer is, “There need be no 
disputes if you will be content with what 
you can make.” The causes of interna- 
tional disputes to-day being the sources of 
raw materials and markets for finished 
goods, wc have to look for peace to a 
remedy that will control the urge for 
these, 
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In thus ignoring the central theme of 
Gandhiji’s life-work, most of the bards 
that have joined in this chorus have 
missed the silver cord on which all the 
pearls of Gandhiji’s teaching arc strung. 

But for this omission, the b(X)k itself 
is a study of the reaction of several types 
of personalities to the spiritual forces 
liberated by Gandhiji. It forms a jewel 

II.— By HUGH 

Never was a book more tragically apt 
to the hour than this. The West has 
taken the plunge towards which it has 
been advancing with gathering momentum 
for twenty years. No one can foresee 
the shape of coming events ; few dare 
contemplate the weight of suffering that 
impends. At this moment sixty dis- 
tinguished men and women from all over 
the world unite in paying a tribute of 
admiration to one who has si3ent his life 
in tirelessly affirming the creative power 
of the soul over destructive forces. Such 
a collection of tributes to a great man 
on his seventieth birthday might well 
be little more than a complimentary 
garland. And that this one has a si^lid 
value and an insiiiring quality is proof, 
if any proof were needed, of the unique 
integrity of Gandhiji’s lx:ing which draws 
a real response fmm such a variety of 
ixx)plc. The response is not always 
agreement, but in no single case is there 
anything but a deep and thankful rc- 
aignition that here is a man preeminent 
in his age for his fidelity to the truth 
and his readiness to suffer and to bear 
the suffering of others, that his knowledge 
of the truth may grow. 

This is the basic note in Gandhi’s 
character, which all have felt, and by 
virtue of which he has lived out more 
fully than any contemixirary the say- 
ing of the Gita that “this world is 


with facets of varying indices of refrac- 
tion, sparkling with manifold colours as 
the powerful white light strikes their sur- 
faces. In fact, it is a gcxxl text not only 
for a study of Gandhiji’s teachings but 
as a searchlight on the contributor’s own 
psychological, religious and philosophical 
outlook and approach. 

J. C. Kum.\rappa 

I’A. FAUSSET 

fettered by works, save in thcj Work 
which has for its end the Sacrifice But 
outwardly his personality has, naturally 
enough, impressed many of these WTiters 
differently, one emphasising one trait, 
one another. Thus Mr. Arundale stresses 
his simplicity, Professor Bafker his com- 
plexity, Mr. Lionel Curtis his tenacity 
of purpose, Mr. Stephen Hobhouse the 
greatness of his soul, and General Smuts 
his humanity. Dr. Bhagavan Das con- 
centrates i>articularly on his qualities as 
a political leader, wliich he recognises 
as wonderful, while criticising what he 
considers his imperfect vision of the form 
of social structure needed by India. Mr. 
Richard Gregg, on the other hand, salutes 
in him the great social scientist 
and inventor, and Mr. Alexander, 
“the greatest teacher of our age”. 
Mr. Carl Heath hails the “apostolic 
man and Dr. Joad the moral genius, 
persistently “willing to take the risk 
of the noblest hypothesis being true 
Dr. Rufus Jones links him with St. 
Francis and some of the Quaker saints, 
Rabindranath Tagore notes his “ natural 
cleverness in manipulating recalcitrant 
facts’’. Dr. Montossori the mysterioui^ 
power that emanates from him and his 
kinship with the Child.. Mr. Edward 
Thompson appreciates his engaging 
impishness and his at>solute self-control 
and composure, while admitting that his 
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certainty can be exasperating. But he 
applauds his courage in challenging the 
whole modem world that has mechaniz- 
ed and arrested life. A number of the 
contributors describe i^ersonal nxxitings 
with Gandhi, which help us to see him 
in the flesh, and several survey his 
career as a whole in its various aspects, 
notably Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in his 
Introduction, and Mr. B. Pattabhisita- 
ramayya. Viscount Samuel considers his 
three outstanding services to India, and 
through India to mankind, to have been 
his restoration of status and self-respect 
to the Indian people, his combining of 
a stmgglc for liberty with a method of 
non-violence, and his championing of the 
cause of the depressed classes. But these 
services arc only to be tmly appreciated 
in the light of the spiritual philosophy 
which underlies them. And for all their 
admiration of his courage and integrity 
a number of these writers (and they in- 
clude surprisingly enough Remain 
Rolland himself) betray, if only by their 
denial of the relevance of Gandhi's gospel 
of Satyagraha to present conditions in 
the West, an imperfect understanding of 
the roots out of which his practical 
wisdom has grown. It is for this reason 
that Sophia Wadias contribution, en- 
titled “ The Path of Satyagraha ”, is of 
particular value. She describes Gandhi 
as a “ practical njystic whose philosophy 
of life and whose political programme are 
at once an inspiration to thousands and 
a puzzle to millions ”. It is his political 
programme which puzzles most, because 
politics in the West has been divorced 
from religion, with the disastrous results 
of which we are now witnessing the 
climax. Gandhi, as Sophia Wadia 
points out^ is so often an enigma to 
Britishers and ever) misunderstood by his 
own countrymen because they have had 


no experience of a practical politician 
who is also a spiritual genius and who 
has refused to separate the two compart- 
ments of his being. To quote her own " 
words, 

“ The so-called inconsistencies and im- 
practicalities of Gandhiji are understood 
when we see him as a Soul, and when 
we take into account the fact that he is 
one who refuses to make compromises 
between his head and his heart, who 
declines to go against his own conscience, 
who views all events not from the 
mundane standpoint, but as avenues for 
Soul-learning for himself and of Soul- 
service of others.” 

Only so regarded, and as a twentieth 
century ixTsonilication of the genius and 
values of an ancient civilization, can 
Gandhi’s achievement and his mistakes, 
too, be truly estimated. The mistakes 
are of small account compared with the 
prophetic achievement, which is nothing 
less than tlie reintegration, in the as- 
tonished gaze of a distracted world, of 
the spiritual and the practical. No man 
during the last fifty years has been more 
in the world than Gandhi, no man less 
of it. No man has been a greater servant 
of humanity, or come so near to being a 
saint. But the mystic in him has never 
dimmed the clear, concrete and homely 
outlines of the man. In being true to 
the spiritual, he has been true to the tem- 
poral, even if at times and in some direc- 
tions he has overstressed the ascetic 
“ no ”. Here is a true leader who thinks 
the thoughts of time aright because his 
mind is centred in the eternal. Indeed, 
as Senor de Madariaga writes, he is not 
so much a man of action or of thought 
as a man of life. The new man, whom 
this stricken earth awaits, is the complete 
man in whom the forces of the spirit and 
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the earth balance each other. And his 
advent, as Count Keyserling remarks, 
“ will have been prepared, more than by 


any other living man, by that great 
dweller on the threshold, whose name is 
Gandhi 


Hugh FA. Fausset 


Gandhism: An Analysis. By P. 
Spratt. ( The Huxley Press, Madras. 
Rs. 2/8) 

Here we have a study of Gandhism from 
a refreshing angle — a psychological 
analysis at once sympathetic and critical. 
The introvert and extravert tendencies 
in Gandhiji and the final transcendence 
of the latter arc clearly analysed. It is 
exceptionally well done. 

It would have been better, however, if 
Mr, Spratt had adopted the more funda- 
mental psycho-analytical method of 
accounting for Gandhiji. No one can 
become a leader of a nation, capable of 
arousing the absolute loyalty, enthusiasm 
and power of endurance of an entire 
people unless he has identified himself 
completely with their unconscious aspi- 
rations and inchoate strivings as their 
champion against their frustrations. 
Personal qualities of asceticism, selfless- 
ness and willingness to undergo martyr- 
dom are exccllc.nt for inspiring popular 
loyalty, but the true leader must be in 
touch with the hoary history, the rich 
and suppressed culture and the dumb 
and emotional strivings of the race as 
well as with its intellectual self-affirma- 


tions. All that the Unconscious has 
striven for through the ages finds expres- 
sion in him ; he is its focus and as such 
has a power that no other person can 
match. In Gandhi a conscious and 
painful process covering long stretches 
of time and penance has made him 
mould himself on that supreme pattern 
called India. No one can succeed 
against Gandhi unless he can touch that 
profound source of his power, the un- 
conscious unity that is India. Mr. 
Spratt, overlooking this factor, has been 
unable to grasp the full meaning and 
significance of Gandhiji’s leadership in 
India. 

Satyagraha, which Mr. Spratt defines 
as “ the art of putting the opponents in 
the wrong ”, he sees as a temporary ex- 
pedient useful for an unarmed people 
against an enemy governed by principles 
of Victorian liberalism and imperialism ; 
useless perha^is under other circum- 
stances. But if we accept Satyagraha as 
the method of reason and discussion, 
then it is not strange or unworkable. It 
is mystical only in the sense that it is 
moral, and it is out of date only if 
morality is out of date. 

K. C. Varadachari 
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The Iconography of Tibetan Lammsm, 
By Antoinette K. Gordon. (Columbia 
University Press, New York. 80s.) 

This imposing volume constitutes a 
notable effort to systematize the pro- 
fuse and complicated array of gods and 
demons in the Tibetan Pantheon in a 
manner reasonably understandable to 
the average student. It is quite true, as 
Mr. William B. Whitney says in his 
Foreword, that these represent “ the ele- 
ments, forces of nature, mountains and 
rivers, and even doctrinal systems, 
apostles, sorcerers, teachers and transla- 
tors ” ; and he is reminded of the ** ana- 
lysis of plants and minerals”. There 
is, however, in this branch of research 
the transcendental aspect without which 
but little understanding can be achieved, 
and unfortunately this has been almost 
entirely ignored or misunderstood by 
nearly all the existing books of Western 
origin on what the authoress justly 
tenns “this fascinating and compara- 
tively unexplored subject”. If, there- 
fore, I may seem at times somewhat 
critical of her otherwise extremely able 
and most carefully classified treatise, it 
is on this ground alone, and because 
twenty years in the Far East, for half 
of which period a member of my party, 
Mr. Gordon Clcathcr, studied under the 
secretary of the late Tashi Lama in 
Peking, has given, me some insight into 
the esoteric side of Tibetan Mahayana 
philosophy and symbology. This is my 
excuse for quoting from such works as 
H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, since 
she spent some ten years in Tibet eighty 
years ago and I have had unusual op- 
portunities of verifying the accuracy of 
her statements. * I may add here that 
her name ijoes not appear in the exten- 
sive bibliograiAy . (p. 109), although 
Sinnett’s ^Esoteric Buddhism (based en- 


tirely on information obtained through 
her) and some works which are definite- 
ly misleading and even dangerous, are 
included. This is the more strange, 
since I find the statement that “the 
only sources of information are the 
museums and books such as those by 
Pander, Griinwedel and Waddell, which 
are not easy to obtain.” Waddell’s 
Buddhism in Tibet or Latnaism was re- 
printed a few years ago. It is full of 
useful information gathered in Tibet by 
the author, but unfortunately he is igno- 
rant of the higher esoteric doctrine and 
confuses it with the Tantra of the Red 
sect. The same is largely true of the 
works of Dr. Evans-Wentz and 
Madame David-Ncel (both in the 
Bibliography) who make no clear dis- 
tinction between the Yellow or Gelugpa 
and the Red or Dugpa sects, because 
their sources of information are mainly 
those of the latter. Madame Blavatsky, 
on the other hand, is most emphatic in 
her warnings against the Red doctrines 
and practices. 

Buddhism, like other religions, has in- 
evitably suffered degradation and cor- 
ruption by centuries of infiltration 
through the muddy waters of human 
mentality ; but bearing in mind that the 
Buddha himself sought only to purify 
and reform the Aryan religion of his 
time, now known as Hinduism, it can 
truly be said that his fundamental 
teachings have endured because founded 
on eternal laws. The opening chapter 
of this treatise on “ The Origin of Bud- 
dhism and its Development into Lama- 
ism ” is useful in defining the difference 
between them and also between the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana systems. 
Especially important is the Northern 
Mahayana doctrine of the Bodhisattvas 
“who refuse to enter Nirvana and ob- 
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tain emancipation until all suffering 
humanity is saved ”, the Buddha being 
the supreme example of this great renun- 
ciation, “higher than whom there is 
none known”, as H. P. Blavatsky puts 
it in The Voice of the Silence. The 
distinction between the Yellow and Red 
sects in Lamaism, already alluded to, 
is also clearly drawn, and the part 
played by the Indian Tantrik sorcerer, 
Padma Sambhava, in organising the 
latter. The Yellow sect was the re- 
sult of Tsong-Khapa’s reform of cor- 
rupt Lamaism in the fourteenth century 
and embodies the pure Buddha doc- 
trine. It is not correct, however, to say 
that the Mahayana embodied later ideas 
or that the Yoga Doctrine was subse- 
quently added. According to 11. P. 
Blavatsky both were the outcome of 
Buddha’s private teachings to his own 
disciples, of whom Nagarjuna was one. 
In her Introductory to The Secret Doc- 
trine she says : — 

“ The reader is asked to bear in mind 
the very important difference between 
orthodox Buddhism — i.e,, the public 
teachings of Gautama the Buddha, 
and his esoteric Budhism (from 
the Sanskrit root Budh, to know). 
His Secret Doctrine, however, differed 
in no wise from that of the ini- 
tiated Brahmins of his day. The 
Buddha was a child of the Aryan soil, 
a born Hindu, a Kshatrya and a dis- 
ciple of the ‘twice bom' (the initiated 
Brahmins) or Dwijas. His teachings, 
therefore, could not be different from 
their doctrines, for the whole Buddhist 
reform merely consisted in giving out 
a portion of that which had been kept 
secret from every man outside of the 
‘enchanted* circle of Temple-Initiates 
and ascetics. Unable to teach aSl that 
had been imparted to him— owing to 
his pledges— though he taught a philo- 
sc^hy built upon the ground-work of the 
true esoteric knowledge, the Buddha 


gave to the world only its outward 
material body and kept its soul for his 
Elect.” 

A feature of the work under review is 
the large number of illustrations, which 
include line drawings of the various 
ritual objects such as the swastika, the 
vajra, etc., photographic reproductions of 
statuettes from Mr. Whitney's collection, 
and some very fine full-page illustrations 
of banners, some of them in colour. 
Notable among the coloured reproduc- 
tions is the very little known Assembly 
Tree of the Gods. The Tibetan title is 
given as “ Tshog-shing ”, but there is no 
reference in the Chandra Das dictionary 
to this combination. “ Tshog ” should be 
“Tshogs” (Assembly, mass or group — 
Ch. Das 1032). “Shing” (Ch. Das 1070) 
means “field”, also “ sphere ” or body “ 
(in a religious sense). For the word 
“Tree”, however, the word should be 
“Cin” or “Cing” (Ch. Das 1233). Das 
uses this distinction between “sh” and 
“g” (the French cedilla) throughout, 
but although the authoress states that she 
adopts his system, she has not done so 
in this and other cases. His nomencla- 
ture for Tibetan letters has also been 
adopted by the Buddhist Dictionary 
Maha-vyutpatti, containing Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese. Simil- 
arly, ” Pon ” should be “ Bon ”, since else- 
where this Tibetan letter is represented 
by “B”, e.g., at p. 32 “Byams-pa” 
(Maitreya). The correct pronunciation 
of “Bon” is “PUn”, the “un” being 
nasal as in French. There are several 
nasal sounds in Tibetan as well as many 
silent letters, as in the English word 
* knight'* these being usually indicated 
by italics. Again, .the important 
honorific title “Rimpodie” is here 
spelt in three differ^t ways, the last 
syllaUe being spelt “ oche ” on^ p. S and 
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" chhe ” on p. 6. The final “ e ” should 
be accented to indicate that it is sounded 
as in French. Das uses “ ch6 ” through- 
out At p. 16 “Man-la” should be 
“ Sman-bla ”, following the Tibetan 
spelling, as is done on p. 32 and in other 
words. Sanskrit pronunciation and 
Sanskrit-En^ish and English-Sanskrit 
lists are provided, but the like is not 
done for Tibetan although that would 
have been useful in a work of this kind, 
e.g., “Sans-rgyas” (Buddha) is pro- 
nounced “Sangye”. 

The only reference to esoteric mean- 
ings is in a note to p. 7 where it is 
correctly stated that the colours, 
symbols, positions, mudras, etc., all have 
their esoteric significance which, however, 
“cannot be gone into deeply here”. 
With regard to the female deities and 
the female energies or saktis, the fol- 
lowing note in The Secret Doctrine, I, 
136, indicates the development from 
remote antiquity 

“ It is only in China and Egypt that 
Kwan Yin and Isis were placed on a 
par with the male gods. Esotcricism 
ignores both sexes. Its highest Deity 
is sexless as it is formless, neither Father 
nor Mother; and its first manifested 
beings, celestial and terrestrial alike, 
become only gradually androgynous 
and finally separate into distinct sexes.” 

In the same work an important clue 
is given to the fneaning of the myste- 
rious eleven-headed form of Avalokit- 
esvara which Waddell with characteristic 
Western contempt of symbology calls 
" monstrous ”. (See “ Identification Ex- 
ample”, p. 45.) The Tibetan name of 


this important deity is Chenr^, and 
Madame Blavatsky says this androgy- 
nous Being, whose female aspect is 
Kwan Yin, is regarded as “ the greatest 
Protector of Asia in general and of Tibet 
in particular She says that the eleven- 
headed form is symbolical of the Root 
Races of mankind up to the present 
Fifth. In the example given in this book 
it will be seen that the heads are 
arranged in five tiers. The lower three 
are in groups of three each and have a 
calm and peaceful aspect, representing 
the first three races, in the third of which 
the separation into sexes ta)k place. 
Above these is a dark and tragic face 
of somewhat evil aspect representing the 
fourth or Atlantean race which became 
“ black with sin ” and was destroyed by 
the traditional flood. At the top, repre- 
senting our fifth race, is the face of the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha whose earthly 
reflex was Gautama Buddha. It is 
incorrect to state (p. 45) that this form 
of the deity belongs to the Tantrik 
group. It occupies a prominent place 
in all the Yellow Buddhist temples of 
Tibet and China, and is known all over 
Asia as the Merciful Lord with a 
thousand hands stretched out to help 
humanity, each with an eye in the palm 
to see the sufferings of mankind— -a very 
beautiful piece of symbology. 

In conclusion, one cannot but feel 
admiration for the immense pains taken 
by the authoress to describe in minute 
detail the various deities and objects, as 
well as the sense of order and system 
displayed in the general arrangement. 

Basil Crump 
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Hudson Rejoins the Herd, By Claui^ 
Houghton. (William Collins Sons and 
Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Claude Houghton is preeminently 
a man of ideas. As a contributor to 
The Aryan Path that is his strength ; 
his essays and reviews, however brief, 
are always alight with brilliant intuitive 
dashes of imaginative understanding. As 
a novelist it is not only his strength but 
also his weakness. It is the whole point 
of the novd that it can be built on ideas 
but not of ideas. Conceptions must be 
incarnated in feeling, suffering humanity 
before they comi>ass reality on this plane. 
There was a time, a few years ago, when 
Mr. Houghton seemed on the verge of 
achieving sucli an incarnation in a degree 
new to at any rate the Englidi novel. He 
appeared significant as indicating a turn* 
ing from suffocation by actualistic detail 
towards a spiritual or metaphysical in- 
sight. His earlier work remains so still, 
but his later books, and the latest 
of all by no means least, appear to one 
reader to have retreated, not advanced, 
along that road. His diaracters were 
always somewhat pliantasmal, yet if tliey 
were seldom quite men walking, they 
were at least aspects of men walking, real 
on Uieir own j)lane. Now, increasingly, 
they have lost reality, become puppets 
moved not of their own but of their 
creator's volition to illustrate, not incar- 
note (tlie vital distinction) the dominant 
idea. 

The form of Hudson Rejoins the Herd 
is the narrative of a convalescent writer 
in a nursing home returning to health 


from the threshold of death after being 
shot by the famous financier Otto Steele^ 
in the flat of the famous actress Joanna 
Held. It is characteristic— symptomatic 
— ^that Hudson's recovery seems no more 
than a novelist’s device for presenting 
the long story of the intertwined lives of 
these three persons ; it is so little lived 
imaginatively that there is no attempt 
even to explain how a man so weak can 
write so expansively. The consequence 
is to make all that he writes about ap- 
pear slightly unreal. 

In the result, it is mainly in the last 
quarter of the book, when the story is 
largely done with and the ideas begin 
really to come to the surface, that the 
writing takes on authentic life. Yet even 
as ideas tliey seem more a bundle 
than a system. The idea of childhood- 
even a single childhood experience — exer- 
cising an inescapable influence over all 
one’s later life. The idea of the three 
chief characters as not only alike— in 
that each has gone to the utter end of 
his or her road — but also in some eso- 
teric ways aspects of each other or of 
human nature : Joanna the naked Intui- 
tion, Hudson the naked Intellect, Steele 
the naked Will-to-Power. The idea that 
a man, a nation, or a culture dies when 
his or its inner possibilities are exliaust- 
ed. The idea that the whole world to-day 
is going deeper and dcfgier in “ a psychic 
ice-age”. Haunting, stimulating ideas, 
yet ones which, tliougli tied together, do 
not therefore necessarily add up, and most 
of which remain more interesting out- 
side the actual story tlian inside it. ^ 

Geoffrey West 
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The Mahar Folk : A Study of Un- 
touchables in Maharastra, By Alexan- 
der Robertson, m.a. (Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press. Rs. 2/- 
paper ; Rs. 3/- cloth) 

It would be unfair to expect complete 
objectivity in a book of a series which, 
the dust cover states, brings “ into rela- 
tion to Christianity ’* the sects of Hindu- 
ism and Islam and the social and religious 
life of tlie outcaste communities. It is 
among the latter, though that is not 
here stated, that Christian missions in 
India have made most of their relatively 
few converts, but there is no mistaking 
the author's genuine interest in these 
people, into whose manners, customs, 
traditions and beliefs he has painstak- 
ingly delved, with results of considerable 
anthropological and sociological interest. 
The theories of former greatness and the 
facts of present indispensability to the 
community which he presents would 
doubtless increase the self-respect of this 
large depressed group, if only more of 


The Sarvajanik Education Society of 
Surat, which recently brought out its 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume 
covering the years 1912-1937, has a re- 
cord of which any body of public-spirited 
citizens might be proud. Its roots go 
back nearly fifty years to 1888 when the 
Surat English School was opened with 
the idea of having a school where good 
education could be obtained at a cost 
within the easy reach of the lower middle 
classes. The editor of the attractive 
volume, Prof. V. R. Trivedi, puts his 
finger on the secret of the success of that 
school and indeed of the Education 
Society that flowered from it, with the 
numerous beneficent institutions under its 
direction, when he writes that “it was 
imagination, not learning or academic 
position, that made C. G. Shah and his 
fellow-workers educationists. They were 
not rich but they were impelled by a 
desire to serve.” Vision and altruism — 
what cannot the combination accomp- 
lish ! Any* one interested in the vital 


them were literate. The chapter on 
“ The Mahar Part in Marathi Poetry ” 
is one of the most interesting. 

In most of the book the one-time 
missionary author achieves a commend- 
able degree of detachment, but propor- 
tion bows to propaganda in the “Epi- 
logue ”, where he singles out for patroniz- 
ing praise the “high religion of Pandhar- 
pur ”, which is embraced, he admits, by 
but “a small remnant of the Mahar 
people”. Apparently the merit of this 
religion lies chiefly in its approximation 
to certain elements of Christianity. 
Though Mr. Robertson is at pains to 
make it clear that Christianity far trans- 
cends the faith that centres around 
Pandharpur, he ventures the unsupport- 
ed and certainly debatable obiter dictum 
that the latter rose “to a plane above 
even early Buddhism” — a claim which 
could be accepted unchallenged only by 
the bigoted, the thoughtless or the 
uninformed. 

Ph. D. 


problem of education in India— and who 
that has the welfare of the race at heart 
is not? — will be impressed by the full 
and fascinating history of the develop- 
ment of the Sarvajanik Education Society 
from small beginnings to its present posi- 
tion with schools offering primary, 
secondary and wllegiatc education, a high 
school for girls, a Teachers’ Training 
Class, a Law College, etc. Interesting fea- 
tures of the society’s work are its Indus- 
trial School and Drawing and Design 
Class, offering disciplined training to stu- 
dents of the artisan class to show them 
the possibilities of their ancestral voca- 
tions. 

One line of paramount importance 
which remains for the Society to develop 
is Adult Education, which we arc con- 
vinced is vital to the solution of India’s 
problems. A society so well established 
and showing such a sound development 
should be able to point the way to useful 
activity in this field as well. 
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Sankdpa Suryodaya (Dawn of Deter- 
mination) : A Sanskrit Allegory reveal- 
ing the Secret of Self-mastery and the 
Path to Heavenly Bliss. 

Can an age that responds but to the 
charms of the vibrant vocal screen be 
thrilled by an apparently forbidding 
dramatic allegory in Sanskrit, fashioned 
like The Pilgrim's Progress? 

The answer was a decisive “Yes” 
when stage-lovers saw the piece, called 
Sankdpa Suryodaya, presented by 
enthusiastic actors. 

The name of the play is rather fam- 
iliar. But until the other day few people 
realised it could be adapted to a modem 
audience in a modern language which 
has many affinities with Sanskrit but, 
except in the hands of the ablest, refuses 
to yield its fine native flavour to the 
cajoling of the translator. I refer to 
Tamil. 

Sankdpa Suryodaya was written by a 
religious leader whose fame even to-day 
rests on his philosophy rather than on 
his ability to write with an eye to the 
footlights— as Shakespeare is credited 
with having done. The author’s name 
is Vedanta Desika, a person who be- 
longed to the Vaishnavite faith and 
is to-day called by his followers “ the lion 
of logic and poetry.” 

And a lion indeed does he show him- 
self in Sankalpa Suryodaya, which may 
be translated “ the Dawn of Determina- 
tion”. The diaractcrs arc given names 
indicating the virtues which they portray; 
the hero is Viveha (a Discriminating 
Person); the heroine is Sumati (Good 
Counsel ). 

Against them and their purpose are 
set the strength and the intrigues of the 
tempters. Manmatha (Desire) and his 
spouse; Krodha (Anger) and Lobha 
(Miserliness) are some of them. Lobha 


is described as the man who, even if all 
the mountains were converted into gold 
and bestowed upon him, would still lend 
it all at interest ! 

Sradda (Earnestness) and Vicharana 
(Enquiry) are examples of complemen- 
tary characters who reveal many a 
mighty truth to the reader in an un- 
obtrusive fashion. 

Comic relief is offered throu^ charac- 
ters such as Damba (Vanity) and his 
laughable companions. The man who 
now says he dined at the Viceregal 
Lodge, thou^ he doesn’t even know the 
location of the building, was anticipated 
by the author when he put into Damba’s 
mouth the words, ‘T am just returning 
from a visit to the Sun, who specially 
invited me to an exclusive lunch.” 

Sages ( of the pseudo variety ) arc 
presented with sacred threads the size of 
their lists! They are also depicted as 
keeping their eyes so tightly closed that 
even did tire object of their prayers 
stand before them, they w^ould miss it 1 

The descriptive touch is very human, 
as it rightly should be in an allegory. 
Note, for instance, the emergence of a 
feminine actor with her face bejewelled 
with drops of perspiration clinging like 
pearls to her thoughtful brow. The 
stage conductor has here a delightful 
piece of expression on which he can ex- 
haust all his knowlqige of effective 
stagecraft and greenroom make-up. 

The hero never allows himself to rest 
a moment until he finds the means to the 
salvation for which he is thirsting. Of 
course, as in all first-dass ennobling* 
literature, the hero is a king. And ii? 
the end he does manage to retain his 
position as king — of his own heart. But 
after what a struggle and tramping— if 
flying over the countiy on the steeds of 
his fancy can be call^ tramping. 
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The journey takes the form of an 
aerial ride, with Tarka (Logic) as the 
charioteer. It covers most or all of the 
important sites of Vai^nava pilgrimage 
from the extreme south to the north, in- 
cluding Kariimir. Vivdia, in a few tell- 
ing words of descriptive analysis, sizes 
up the value of each site as a place where 
he can possibly settle in peace. He is 
satisfied with none at last, and returns 
to his own kingdom — ^which may be 
taken as meaning that he has conquered 
his hitherto ungovernable flights of 
imagination. 

The final struggle, the war it may be 
called, in which the forces of evil (which 
throughout the play have kept scheming 
for Viveha’s downfall) fall victims to 
the forces of virtue and self-command, is 
a masterpiece of Sanskrit literature. The 
reader gets an idea of what is happening 
on the battle field, while the war is 
actually being waged, through a conver- 
sation between two spectators, the sages 
Narada and Tumburu— much in the 
manner of an eye-witness’s running com- 
mentary on the Test Matches or the 


Pentangular over the ether. 

Parts of the commentary are so rea- 
listic that the reader gasps with aston- 
ishment. One bit which still lingers in 
my mind is the simple (but how drama- 
tic!) statement : “Oh, Trupthi (Con- 
tentment) has just appeared on the 
battle field. At his mere glance Lobha 
(Miserliness) has collapsed ! ’* 

The war leaves Viveha and his forces 
victors. The reader is now introduced 
to a fresh set of characters like Purusha 
(Master), Vishnubhakti (Devotee of 
Vishnu) and the like, who exchange 
opinions with the victors on matters 
relating to spiritual ux:titude, heaven, 
the soul. etc. The more important tenets 
of Vaishnavitc faith are reduced to 
simi)le terms easily comprehensible to 
the ordinary reader. 

The book leaves the reader not satis- 
fied with one pcrsual ; it awakens in him 
the desire to turn its pages again and 
again for its crystal-dear exix)sition of 
human conduct in a world of unending 
diversity. A most reliable guide indeed 
to the mastery of oneself I 

R. Ramaswami 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ CRAMPING ENVIRONMENT 


In your November number Dr. 
Courtenay C. Weeks, after citing my 
opinion that cramping environment 
breeds the illusion of liberation through 
free love, gives jui able description of 
cramping environment. Let me em- 
phasize what Dr. Weeks has already 
hinted. 

It is not sex alone that is cramped ; 
all thwarted impulses speak the language 
of sex. The woman that psycho-analysis 
discovers bdiind everything is no woman 
at all ; she symbolises longings that she 
did not cause ^ and therefore cannot 
quench. Many an analyst advises a 
wrong renvxiy which makes the case 
worse. Even a Shelley sought and re- 
jected one woman after another, not 


knowing what he was seeking. The 
works of D. II. Lawrence at once formu- 
late and falsify the dcxrtrine of liberation 
through sex experience. He was the 
mouthpiece of this disappointed age. The 
spirit of man yearns for stabler and 
wider expression. This our environment 
denies. Fear has blocked all avenues of 
creative activity— spiritual, moral or 
aesthetic— so that religion has become a 
slogan, politics a party discipline, art a 
fa^ion, national culture an excuse for 
aggression, and liberal education a 
stuffing of the brain with bits of infor- 
mation useful only for capturing jobs. 

C Narayana Menon 

Hindu University, 

Benares. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


When The Aryan Path was launched 
in January 1930, the above quotation 
from Samuel Butler was drawn upon for 
the heading of the section of short notes 
and topical comments which ever since 
has been a quite 'distinctive feature of 
this periodical. 

In our first issue our aim for this sec- 
tion was expressed as bringing to bear 
some of the fruits of intuition and con- 
templation on the everyday affairs of 
the world. That aim remains the same, 
but from now on we sliall chcxise the 
material for discussion under “ Ends and 
Sayings ” with due regard to Uie incroas- 
id emphasis which, as stated in our 
Editorial, we plan to give to India and 
her problems in these critical years. 


In the minds of several distinguished 
for the clarity and the frank expression 
of their thought, two ideas in connection 
with the prcsimt war seem to be upiier- 
most -the defence of democratic liberties 
and the necessity for such an attitude of 
mind as shall make possible after the war 
a just and lasting jx^acc. 

The President of the English P. E. N. 
Centre, Miss Storm Jameson, issued not 
Jong after hostilities commenced a stir- 
ring api')eal to the writers of England and 
the world, in which these ideas emerge 
prominently. “ If we are not very 
careful**, she writes, “a freedom which 
has taken centuries to grow will in a few 
months be cut back by nervous or 
jealous authorities We must not allow 


mds of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'* 

HUDIBR.AS 

our minds to submit to any restraint that 
may be imposed by war on our bodies.** 
And her warning against being tempted 
'‘to hate whole nations and to wish to 
punish them by every means in our 
power ’* is even more forceful. 

It is the duty of writers to hinder in every 
way the growth of hatred and contempt for 
the enemy nation. A writer who persuades 
us to hate is ensurinci that we are unfit to 
make peace. One of liis tasks is. . .to stiffen 
us against the indecency, the blunders, of 
hale and revenge. 

Miss Jameson wrote in The Times 
Literary Supplcnwit for 7tli OclobtT on 
“ Fighting the Foes of Civilization : The 
Writers Place in llie Defence IJne”, 
stressing once more the danger of “the 
panic suppression of frev speech 
“ Victory at the a)st of killing our civi- 
lization would bt^ defeat”, a sentiment 
which the Editor echoes in his leader in 
that issue 

If independence of mind were submerged 
in England and France in the storm it could 
be argued that our chief aim had gone and 
the war lost whichever nation claimed 
the victory. 

In that article Miss- Jameson warns 
also against the “hereditary enemies of 
the spirit : cruelty, intolerance, hatred 
of freedom, and that evil nationalism 
which is suspicious or envious of other 
countries *’, which “ if they arc allowed 
will dictate the terms of the peace 
treaty and set forward the next war’*. 

Mr. n. G. Wells, in the address on 
" The Honour and Dignity of the Free 
Mind ** which, if the P. E. N. G)ngrcss 
had been held, he was to have ’given at 
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Stockholm and which appears in part 
in The New Statesman and Nation for 
October 21st derides the attempts to 
nationalize art and literature and rightly 
maintains that “the free-thinking, free- 
speaking intelligence is of more value 
than any political, racial or sectarian 
divisions whatever'*. lie deplores the 
subjection of “the freedoms of cultural 
life’* to attack and the “steady cam- 
paign. ..to reduce literature, education, 
and intellectual activity generally, to the 
servitude of ix>litical propaganda “. 

Mr. Robert Herring, in his editorial 
in Life and Letters To-day for October, 
is looking beyond the immediate issues 
to the prevention of such disasters in 
future. For the defeatists he has a 
rebuke and a challenge 

There is no end, out of which there is 
not also a beginning. Because of that, it 
behoves us to guard and guide with un- 
remitting care of w^hat the beginning shall be 

We fight more than the cause of 

Hitlerisnu We fight for the cure. 

Another thinker, Mr. G. D. II. Cole, 
stresses in Fabian News for Sciitember- 
October 1939 the necessity for vigilance, 
“that our democratic liberties shall not 
be unnecessarily invaded, but shall on 
the contrary be extended whenever an 
opportunity occurs “. He points out that 
it is important to begin now 

to think out the nature of the peace sdtlc- 
ment at which we are to aim, so as to aveit 
the calamity of a second Versailles and a 
second abortive League of Nations. We 
have to think out plans for a democratic 
peace that will promote the happiness of all 
peoples, whether their rulers have won or 
lost the war. 

It is true, as Bertrand Russell once 
^pointed out, that, though a man may be 
deprived of physical liberty, an infringe- 
ment of spiritual liberty is not possible 
without the co-operation of the individual 
himsdf. JThe history of the totalitarian 
States in our own time, however, is 
eloqi^nt* of the alacrity with which many 


human beings acquiesce in their own 
betrayal. It is well that warnings arc 
being sounded in many quarters against 
the invasion of democratic liberties 
where such exist ; people must be en- 
couraged to think for themselves and be 
put on their guard against the supreme 
folly of surrendering the right to do so. 

But freedom and justice must go 
together. There must be freedom for 
all. The present war is due primarily 
to the flouting of tliese i^rinciplcns at 
Versailles twenty years ago. Future war 
or peace will dejx^nd on the extent to 
which freedom and justice are safe- 
guarded now and in the ix^ace settlement 
to come. The warning of Manu in 
ancient India still rings as true as when 
he uttered it ; recent evc'nts, indeed, but 
give it added weight : -- 

Justice being violated, destroys ; jnslici*, 
being preserved, preserves ; therefore justice 
must not be violated, lest violated justice 
destroy us. 

A plea for freedom for the child was 
made by the well-known educationist, 
Dr. Maria Montessori, in an address at 
Madras on the 1 1th November, which is 
reported in The Ilmdu : — 

Let us offer space and freedom to them, 
so that they in their freedom may give 
forth their revelations to us. L(?t them be 
free and show us that many of the prob- 
lems which we think dilficult arc easy 

of solution The whole world needs the 

help of the children. 

Unfortunately, instead of enabling 
children to make that contribution by 
encouraging them to think and to reason 
freely for themselves- which should be 
the aim of all true education— what 
passes for education, religious or secular, 
in the modem world has generally the 
effect of distorting the child mind and 
cramping it into the orthodox or 
approved mould. So to train the young 
that they shall grow into free men and 
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women, free intellectually and morally, 
unselfish and unprejudiced in all respects, 
should be the ideal of every educationist. 

This does not mean, as some extremists 
hold, that the child should be given 
complete license to “express himself’* 
regardless of his own good and of the 
comfort of others. Discipline is indis- 
pensable for every one, child or adult, 
though at as early an age as passible the 
rcsix)nsibility for disciplining oneself 
should be assumed. 

It is quiU^ true, as Dr. Montessori 
declared, that the children “ ix)sscss in 
Iheir souls a value which must be made 
use of by scx:iety And she made another 
observation which we can emphatically 
confirm on the strength of our own 
educational work, that “ From my 
experience I may say that they are 
capabki of understanding and learning 
much more quickly than adults.” 
The Reason is not far to seek. The 
child has less to unlearn than the average 
adult, whosii prejudices and prix:oncep- 
tions so often present an imix?netrable 
barrier to new and truer concepts. Most 
adults have a quite unwarranted sense 
of superiority to the child, which reflects 
itsc'lf in all their dealings with him and 
Ux) often helps to create or to widen 
a gulf between the generations which 
need not and should not exist. The 
blame lies at the door of failure to 
recognize the child as a soul in a young 
bexly and to treat him with the dignity 
and the consideration that arc his due. 

Educate the child for freedom, so 
as to produce the most harmonious and 
balanced unfoldmcnt of his powers and 
aptitudes and you will have paved the 
way for the regeneration of the nation 
and the race. 

India has the unenviable distinction 


of being “the greatest centre of small- 
pox in the world”. The Vaccinatiofi 
Enquirer (2nd October, 1939) brings 
out some interesting ix>ints in its analy- 
sis of the figures in the Public Health 
Q)mmissioner’s Annual Reix)rt for 1936. 
The statistics for Bengal and especially 
for Calcutta, where vaccination has been 
compulsory since 1880, are particularly 
suggestive. Of the api^alling total of 
104,805 deaths from smal4x)x in 1936 
in British India, 44 per cent occur- 
red in Bengal. The ratio of Calcutta 
smallpox deaths ixrr million of popu- 
lation was four times that for Bengal 
as a whole and ten times that for British 
India. 

Couple this showing with the fact that 
the ratio of primary vaccinations and 
re-vaccinations per tliousand of popu- 
lation was two and one-half times greater 
in urban than in rural areas in that 
province and the conclusion is inescap- 
able that vaccination does not immunise 
from smallpox — a conclusion borne out 
by statistics from different parts of the 
world. Evidence can be adduced, more- 
over, to the mortality among smallpox 
sufferers who have been vaccinated being 
higher than that among the unvaccinated. 

And on the ix)sitive side there is the 
very real danger of fatal complications 
following vaccination, especially in the 
case of children. In England and Wales, 
where vaccination is no longer compul- 
sory and vaccinations are less than 40 
I)er cent of births, smallpox has virtually 
died out. But let us not forget that at 
the time of the great smallpox epidemic 
in England in 1871-2, when 42,000 died 
of smallpox, England was vaccinated up 
to 80 per cent of births ! In 1935 there 
was not a single death from smallpox 
in England or in Wales, but ei£^t deaths 
were officially admitted to have been 
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caused by vaccination. From 1905 to 
1935 inclusive, 277 children under five 
years of age were sacrificed to this medi- 
cal superstition, a veritable modem 
Moloch, as compared with 107 who died 
of smalljx>x. Statistics could be multi- 
plied. 

Obviously smallpox has to be com- 
bated. What would we substitute for 
vaccination ? Sanitation and observance 
of the laws of health. In the same re- 
port from which the above figures for 
India are taken appear some eminently 
sound reflections which all concerned 
with the health of India would do well 
to lake to heart. 

Although the writer claims a place for 
vaccines and sera, along with drugs and 
other treatments, in the fight against dis- 
ease, he admits that “ they arc no sub- 
stitutes for sanitary dwellings, fresh air, 
pure water and abundant and whole- 
some food. These are the foundations 
on which alone ttie sui.ierstructurc of in- 
dividual and communal health can be 
built.” 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
in a lecture at Kumbakonam on the 19th 
of November, reix)rted in The Hindu, 
characterized the word “birthright” as 
“a tremendous engine for calling up 
vast resources of emotional appeal ”, but 
pointed out how very loosely it is used 
to-day. Among the rights which in 
different parts of the world are called 
birthrights are the right to inherit pro- 
perty, a right which all do not enjoy, 
y;ic right to seek redress for wrongs 
suffered, the rights of citizenship, and the 
right established in several parts of the 
world but only slowly coming to recogni- 
tion in India— the right of each person 
to receive the elements of education. 


It could not yet be said that in any single 
part of India, not even in our greatest and 

proudest cities, a child bom could if it 

lived long enough hope to receive at the 
hands of the state a measure of elementary 
education, unless the parents provided it. 

The right to work for wages also could 
hardly be described as a birthright ; it 
is still an extravagant dream in im- 
poverished India. The right that is 
claimed to self-determination in govern- 
ment, or Swaraj, the right of temple- 
entry and various other rights are loose- 
ly called birthrights. Mr. Sastri rightly 
questioned the appropriateness of the 
word birthright to describe these “im- 
material ix)ssessions acquired after an 
enormous amount of sacrifice and in 
very recent times”. 

He might have included also that basic 
right so often claimed as a human birth- 
right, “ the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to con- 
science ”, which in our own day we have 
seen denied in many quarters. 

But more fundamental than any or 
all of these acquired rights are certain 
prerogatives of the human soul which 
are. inalienable and which are proj^erly 
described as birthrights. We shall name 
but a few : the right to Swaraj in the 
true sense of self-m\Q ; the right to love ; 
the right to serve ; the right to sacrifice ; 
the right to aspire ; the right to think 
and to choose and to receive the reactions 
from our choices and to learn from them 
—birthrights all, which none can take 
away from any man at any time or in 
whatever part of the world he may live. 
Freedom itself is an inalienable right in 
the second and hi^fher sense in which 
Charles Kingsley used the term when 
he wrote : — 

There are two freedoms— the false, where 
a man is free to do what he likes ; the true, 
where a man is free to do what he ought. 



Suppiement 


DREAMS 

[The subject of dreams which fascinates so many should be studied rationally 
by all who seek self-knowledge. For in dreams is found the proof that there is a 
hidden aspect to our own nature, an aspect which lies both beneath and above the 
level of our normal brain-consciousness. We use the words “ beneath ” and “ above’* 
deliberately, for we believe there are in each one of us three fundamental realms of 
consciousness, to wit, that of which we are normally aware in our waking conscious 
life ; that which lies below the normal and may be termed subconscious, the realm 
of fancy and delusion, the world of psychism and mediumship ; and that which lies 
above the normal and should be called suixirconscious in contradistinction to the 
subconscious. 

Dreams (apart from the purely physiological ones well known to modem 
Western psychology) can spring from both levels of our occult nature — ^the sub- 
normal or the lower psychic and the supemomial or the purely spiritual. Modern 
psychology has now acknowledged the subnormal but, not yet understanding either 
its seat or its nature, is incapable of evaluating its relation to the normal. As for 
the supernormal, in spite of the large number of cases on record that have remained 
“ unexplained ”, the majority of professional psychologists still deny its existence. 
'I'o admit it would necessitate a complete revoluiion in modern science and would 
lead to the peraption of the inner man as a Spiritual and Immortal Ego. 

That such a peraption formed the basis of ancient Oriental philosophy is 
brought out in the first article which we prim below, whicli contrasts the modern 
views on dreams with tlie Upanishadic teaching. The next article, again, points 
to the limitations of psychology to-day and suggests th.e mystical approach to fill 
in the gaps left by the ortluxlox doctrine. 1'he mystic view fully corroborates the 
ancient Hindu doctrine. The two bcxiks reviewed in this Supplement on Dreams 
show the wide interest evinced in the subject down the ages and survey the varied 
hyix)theses and explanations that have been formulated. The unprejudiced reader 
who pauses to weigh the testimony of the ages cannot but perceive that our ancient 
Indian forefathers had an insight into the psychology of dreams which was far 
siuxirior to that of materialistic psychology and is as yet unsurpassed anywhere 
in the annals of Humanity. — E d.| 

PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS—THE HINDU VIEW 


The Hindu view of Dream Psycho- 
logy has been engaging my serious 
attention for a number of years and I 
think it desirable that the Hindu theory, 
by which is understood the Upanishadic 
theory, should be sketched for the 
benefit of those who are interested in 
its truth and significance for purposes 
of comparative study but are unable to 

go directly to the original Sanskrit 
texts. 

I shouldi however, like first to indi- 


cate briefly the iiosition reached by 
Western psychologists so that this may 
serve as a background for critical 
appreciation. Some sort of psychological 
study seems to have existed since 
rational man began to speculate on th^ 
phenomena of life and on the mechan- 
ism, structure and function of what was 
universally known as • the “Mind”. 
Since the times of Anaxiigoras and 
Aristotle the study of the mind by the 
mind has been recognised in the West 
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to be of supreme significance. Ancient 
Psychology, thougli using loosely such 
terms as “Soul” and “Self”, did 
attempt some explanation of certain 
uniformities observed in the working of 
“mind”. Mediaeval Psychology souglit 
to explain mental exjxirience in the 
light of the association of ideas, and for 
a considerable jjeriod the so-called laws 
of association reigned supreme in 
Western Psychology. I regard Experi- 
mental Psychology as heralding the 
modern era. Only comparatively re- 
cently has it been recognized in the 
West as a scientific discipline pursued 
under laboratory conditions or as 
investigation grounded on qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, hyjiothesis 
and subsequent verification. Yet un- 
deniably much has been achieved, not 
only in the direction of the precise 
formulation of certain laws or prin- 
ciples of normal and abnormal mental 
fihenomena, such as the laws of atten- 
tion, memory, imagination, disturbance 
of personality and manic-depressive 
conditions, but also in the working out 
of sixx:ific psychological determinations 
like the Intelligence Quotient, which has 
been pressed into service in many 
practical fields. 

In the beginning there was a struggle 
between those who believed in the 
existence of some spiritual or non- 
material entity over and above the 
assemblage of nerves, tendons, muscles 
and bones, and those who did not. 
Modifications, mental reservations, 
criticisms and compromises contributed 
m a large measure to confusion in 
psychological study. With the growth 
of experiment ‘ and laboratory verifi- 
cation, Psjjchology gradually underwent 
a great change. “ Self ” or “ Soul ” was 
eliminated, “ Mind ” was denied, " Con- 


sciousness” was tabooed. With the ad- 
vent of Behavioristic Psychology man 
came to be regarded as a mere machine, 
a colony of coordinated cell-lxxiies and 
neurones. When the human organism 
was excited by given stimuli, it reacted 
characteristically. That reaction was 
termed Behaviour. Modern American 
psychology, under the leadership of 
Dr. Watson, is preeminently Behavior- 
istic. But lately Behaviorism has been 
denounced by psychologists under the 
influence of Christian theology. In 
this conncctkin the work of the Psychical 
Research Society should be mentioned, 
though it is extremely doubtful if that 
body would officially assent to the 
Upanishadic concept of mind. 

It was Freud wlu) focussed aitention 
on the i)roblem of Dream Psychology, 
approaching dreams through his well- 
known method of i)sycho-analysis. Wak- 
ing life is disciplined life; rules of society, 
State law’s, codes and conventions make 
it impossible for many human desires to 
be realized and fulfilled. These, sup- 
pressexi in waking life, reappear in 
dreams when control is removed. 
Dreams are wish-fulfilments, the wishes 
being mostly sexual in character, and 
subject to the dictatorship of the libido. 
Freud has found many to denounce and 
many to defend him. Dr. Rivers, for 
example, contends that conflicts arc re- 
solved in dreams. Others argue that 
dreams and symptoms of manic-depres- 
sive insanity should lx* treated on the 
same lines. Others still maintain that 
somehow (that is hardly playing the 
game of science squarely) welcome or 
unwi^lcome visitors from the realm of the 
Unconscious suddenly burst into aware- 
ness, disturbing sleep, and in that dis- 
turbed condition the subject is said to 
experience dreams. Sometimes dreams 
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reveal obvious sense, at other times sense 
is squeezed out of them by psycho-analy- 
sis. In the recently published Introduc- 
lion to Psychology by Boring, Langfcld, 
Weld and collaborators (John Wiley 
and Sons, New York) about two pages 
arc devoted to dreams as the best illus- 
trations of the play of imagination at its 
maximum and of action at its minimum. 
Some of the hyix)theses formulated by 
Western psychologists to explain dream 
phenomena arc contradictory ; others 
complementary. 

A characteristic defect of all Western 
theories of dream-interpretation is the 
complete failure to keep strictly psyciio- 
logical data sc’parate from physiological, 
clinical and neurological details. In the 
Indian system of Psychology this distinc- 
tion is clearly observed, for Indian Psy- 
chology is essentially a realistic psycho- 
logy. 'Fhc individual centre of all expe- 
rience, normal and abnormal, is the self 
{Atman). It has other names as well : 
Jiva-aham-pratyaya-vishaya. This self 
has to adjust itself to its environment. 
The external Reality is made up of five 
cosmic constituents {Panchamahabhoo- 
las) : Earth, water, light, air, space or 
ether (Prilhivh Ap, Tvjas,VayH, Akasa). 
Contact between the subject and the 
(‘nvironment is brouglit about through 
the organs (Indriyas) of sense and of 
action. Five are sensory and give know- 
ledge ijnymiendriyas), while five are 
motor and govern movement {Karmen- 
driyas). Between the self and the sense- 
organs, however, there is a supremely 
signilicant and substantial tertium quid, 
without the operation and co-operation 
of which the sedf would never be able to 
make use of the sense-organs in under- 
standing Reality. It is the mind or 
Mmias. It is exactly here that Indian 
Psychology commences its jurisdiction. 


The mind is understood in its fourfold 
differentiation into Manas, Buddhi, 
Ahamkara and Chitta, 

Indian Psychology recognizes a funda- 
mental difficulty which it meets more 
successfully, i^rhaps, than docs any oth(T 
system. Self or the subject is spiritual. 
Reality understood as environment is 
material. Knowledge is a relation, an 
interaction between the two. How can 
a material-and-spiritual relation be 
ix)ssible ? The inner-sense ( Antah- 
karana) efficiently mediates. Through 
this mediation, cognition {Jnyana), emo- 
tion (Iccha-dvesha), and volition 
(Kiiya) become the all-absorbing sub- 
ject-matter of Indian Psychology. 

The self has to pass through four 
stages or states in the allotted span of 
life. The Mandookya-Vpanishad des- 
cribes these states beautifully. Thi'y are 
waking ijagral), dreaming (Svapna), 
sleeping iSuskupti), and a fourth trans- 
cending the other three {Chalurlha or 
Tureeya). In the waking state external 
Reality is understood, and adjustment to 
it is made. The imagery employed is 
that of an incandescent fire consuming 
objects that come into contact with it. 
Nineteen mouths are sj^oken of, and 
seven limbs. The nineteen mouths are 
the five stmse-organs or knowledge-giving 
organs {Jnyanendriyas) , the five motor 
organs or organs of activity ( Kar- 
mendriyas), the live breaths {Pane ha- 
Pranas), and the four differentiations of 
the inner-sense, namely, Manas, Buddhi, 
Ahamkara and Chitta. Though the 
traditional commentators are silent on 
this ix)int, I have identified the sevaf 
limbs with the five cosmic constituents, 
replicas of which arc incorporated into 
man’s stmeture (the macrocosm reflect- 
ed in the microcosm^, and with Time 
and Space which form the warp and 
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woof of all experience. 

In the dream-state, consciousness or 
awareness is directed inwards {Antah- 
prajnya as contrasted with the Bahih- 
prajnya of the waking state). While in 
the waking state the subject experiences 
the gross Reality {Sthula-bhuk) , in the 
dream-state he experiences the subtle and 
fine {Pravivikta-bhuk). Reference is 
made to the state of deep, dreamless sleep 
in which a peculiar type of calm, tran- 
quillity and pleasure arc enjoyed. The 
fourth strictly belongs to the metaphysi- 
cal plane. 

The Mandookya-{i^\[. is a convenient 
ix>int of departure for a discussion of the 
dream-problem. It is in itself too brief 
and concentrated, but other complemen- 
tary and corroborative texts discuss th(' 
problem and attempt a solution. At the 
end of the day’s w^ork the strongest of 
human beings must feel some fatigue. 
The Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad makes 
pointed reference to this inevitable phe- 
nomenon ( Sramyaleyeva-vak-sramyati- 
chakshuh etc.). Unless the nervous and 
neoiro-muscular tissues are repaired, the 
subject will not be fit for the next day’s 
work. Deep and undisturbed sleep is 
Nature’s own reconstructive tonic which 
is intended to build up the wasted 
tissues. 

But there is the rub. During step 
the sense-organs do not function but lie 
in suspended animation. The mind, how- 
ever, is always active and does not rest 
even during sleep iChetomukhah). 
Moreover, in sleep the circulatory, gas- 
tric and respiratory systems are still at 
r/ork. The active mind and these invol- 
untary processes disturb step and excite 
the outlandish procession of dream-ima- 
^lery. 

Six seekers after truth once went to 
Pippalada, a sage dt great renown. Their 


questions and his answers form the text 
of the Prasna-Upanishad, In reply to 
rile question put by Gargya, Pippalada 
said that the self enjoys his inherent 
majesty in dreams {Devah-svapne-mahi- 
mamm-anubhavati) . Why? It is ob- 
vious that the inherent greatness and 
majesty of the self cannot be enjoyed 
and realized in the waking state with its 
countless checks and inhibitions. In 
dreams the seen and the unseen, the 
heard and the unheard, the experienced 
and the unexperienced, the real and the 
unreal and the existent and the non-ex- 
istent arc all enjoyed by tlie self (Drish- 
tam-cha-adri$hiani-Cka-snitmn-cha^asru- 
tam-cha-anubhoolam-cha-anmiubhootani- 
cha-aal-cha-asat-cha-sarvam-pasyati-sarv’- 
ah~pa$yati ) . 

What is the reason ? The term 
“Deva” is usually applied to a grxl. 
Here it is used to describe the finite self. 
That shows that the finite self has iin 
mense potentialities, which cannot how- 
ever be translated into practical action 
in waking life. Waking life means ex- 
ploitation and victimization. Virtue is 
vanquished, vice triumphs. Unscrupu- 
lous Dictators thrive like the pniveibial 
green bay-tree. The individual's majesty 
and greatness have to be realized in the 
dream-world. In the transactions of the 
dream-world the laws of logic may bo 
repudiated, ethical values denied, moral 
codes thrown to the four winds and the 
Kantian Categorical Imperative lulled to 
sleep (Sat-cha-asat-cha), The fact that 
the ethical values of waking life are 
sometimes reaffirmed in dreams and at 
other times repudiated is discussed by 
the writer in The International Journal 
of Ethics (Vol. XI, No. 1, October 
1929). 

The unbridled license of the dream- 
world is explained in another Upanisha- 
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die text. The Ckandogya text repeats 
the account of the Prasna. The self 
moves on majestically in enjoyment of 
its inherent glory {Maheeyamanascha- 
rati). The defects, drawbacks and evils 
of the waking state do not touch the sub- 
ject in the dream-state. A blind person 
surely dreams of normal vision {Naiva- 
esha-asya-doshena-dushali ) . 

The Brihadaranyaka develops the 
dream-theory in greater detail. In the 
dream-state the subject escapes from the 
tyranny of the dc^ath- forms and death- 
patterns of waking life. Why death- 
forms and death-patterns? In living a 
life bound by tyranny of the dictatorial 
and democratic forms of control in the 
wiiking state, the feeling is bound to be 
uppermost that such a life is no better 
tlian death. Therefore, j)crhaps. it is 
that the values and judgments, the trials 
and transactions of waking life arc re- 
ferred to as forms, patterns or effects of 
death {Alikramati-mrityo-roopani). The 
unrestricted creation of all sorts of com 
binations of images in dreams is attri- 
buted to the incessant activity of the self 
{Sahi-karta) . Two worlds are spoken of, 
this and the othcT. 'rhe dream-world is 
a ter Hum quid. Kroiti liiis dream-world 
a subject enjoys, as it were, a panoramic 
view of the two worlds. With remark- 
able psychological insight, a subject’s 
inevitable transition from waking to 
dream, from dream to sl(\*p. from sleep 
to dream and from dream back to wak- 
ing is sketched. The Brihadaranyaka 
has a rich vocabulary of standardised 
Connotations for psychological analysi'=i. 
Samprasada and Svapnanta denote the 
state of deep, dreamless sleep. Svapna 
denotes the dream-state, Buddhanta the 
waking state. Other texts available from 
minor Upanishads indicate the same. 

What then is the Hindu view of 


dreams which is developed in the Upani 
shads ? From the leading texts cited it 
must be clear that the waking life is lived 
amidst restrictions, inhibitions and 
checks, not all of which are reasonable 
or even tolerable. Yet many are content 
to live somehow, securing adjustment to 
the conditions obtaining in waking life. 
Somti openly rebel : others make secret 
plans to shatter the scheme of things and 
to renfK)uld it to their desire. Those in 
power, enjoying all that ixjwer brings, are 
naturally success-intoxicated. Those 
crushed under the iron heel of dictatorial 
or democratic control arc unnerved by 
riepn^ssion. Many lead colourless vege- 
tative lives. When the discipline of the 
conventions of waking life disappears at 
the onset of sleep, the free play of the 
dri.am-imagery is witnessed. The in- 
e-xhaustiblo storehouse of imagery which 
is tile raw material of dream-combina- 
tions is known as iVasana- 

mayaprapancha) . As Pippalada put it, 
there is no knowing the nature of the 
combinations of dream-imagery. Dream- 
experiences may be replicas or reproduc- 
tions of waking life, or bizarre and out- 
landish combiiiaiiiins for which it would 
be imix)ssiblc to find a name may flutter 
bt;fore the mind’s eye in panoramic pro- 
cession. 

Granted that it is a ixior consolation 
that opixirtunities denied for the reali- 
zation of majesty {Mahima) during 
waking life occur in dreams, still dreams 
are intended by Nature to exorcise a 
chastening influence on subsequent wak- 
ing conduct. In dreams the aggressor 
experiences aggression, the tyrant him- 
self sutlers tyranny. Dreams are Na- 
ture's method of restoring the balance 
disturbed in waking life. , 

That is not all. It^ is quite possible 
that Dreams contain veiled intimations 
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of immortality. An adamant anchorite 
has dreams of rosy romance. A confirm- 
ed criminal has dreams of a law-abiding 
life. To tlie former, dreams convey a 
necessary warning of Paradise lost. To 
the latter, hopes are held out of Paradise 
regained. 

If thiTc is sense! in dreams, too much 
importance should not be attached to it. 
The psycho-analytic .attempt to squeeze 
sense out of dream-imagery by the appli- 
cation of fantastic canons of symbolic 
interpretation is not countenanced by the 
Upariishads. It is clear that in the loco- 
motive some steam must al\va\s be 
escaping whether the machine is in mo- 
tion or not. Images th.at arc in a per 
manent state of activity Hit frerlv 
through w'hcn the control exercised by 
waking standards and values is with- 
drawal during sleep. 

Arc dreams inevitable ? Yes, to a cer- 
tain extent. Rut dreamless, undistmlx^d 
sleep is a reconstructive tonic. Dreams, 
pleasant or unpleasant, disturb sleep, and 
may adversely atfect the subsequent 
waking life. 

The most significant cc'ntribution a: 
the Upanishadic view of Dreams is that 
all the states, waking, dreaming and 
sleep, are to be transcended and a fourth 
state is to be enjoyed through concen- 
trated Yogic meditation. The foremost 
requirement is a complete realization, not 
merely of the capacities and potentiali- 
ties, but also of the limitations of the in- 
dividual. If extravagant expec(ations and 
exaggerated notions of one’s own import- 
ance in the cosmic scheme are entertain- 
•cd. waking life is rendered miserable by 
their non-realization and a state of mal- 
adjustment remains which causes dreams, 
which, as said, mar the subsequent wak- 
ing life by a dtjiial of the beneficent 
tonic effects of sleep. Thus the waking 


life is the crux. There is no need to 
assume that every individual always has 
a stock of unrealized desires and unful- 
filled wishes which must be satisfied in 
dreams. If one’s cni'.aciiics and limita- 
tions are realized, the waking life can be 
regulated according to the strict standards 
of Vairagya (non-attachment to the 
values of life). Perfect adjustment will 
then be secured to the conditions of wak- 
ing life. Then dreams, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, will be reduced to the barest 
minimum. 

Are Dreams premonitory ? I'he sen- 
sational dream recorded in the Siindara- 
kanda of the Rur.Kiyana of TrijaUi indi- 
cated ihe coming i)rosp;rily of Siia. 
Many of us can recall dreams which 
havt* beccane fact. Otliei dreams per- 
haps reveal nothing of coming events. 
A Chaniogyn Ic'xt observes that tin 
‘•.igiU of a woniii:! in dreams [Slriyow- 
drcIfiicsIiu-pa^iyiiLi ) indiciU s comin.; 
prosperity. It is, however, not ixissibh; 
to formulate any law of universal validi- 
ty confirming or denying the premoni- 
tory character of dic-ams. 

/ihe Indian apiiioach lo 

the dream-p.j'oblcm i.s by no nvaivs .e- 
stiicted to strict psychological invisiig ^ 
tion. 'fo Sankara dream-iihenomeiia ai\- 
unreal and illusory, while to Madliva 
drearn-stuff is ]reifectly real. 1 think 
the correct conclusion is formulated in 
the Mahopauishad. 'fheie seve?i states 
are given, Beeja jagral, Jagral, Malta- 
iagral, Jagral-svapna, Svapna, Svapna- 
jagral and Sushupii. The first is the 
root of life, of the self. Experience 
centring round the ICgo-I-Awareruss 
from birth onwards is the second, "the 
differentiated Ego on the self-conscious 
plane is the third. Day-dreaming is tlie 
fourth. The dream proper is the fifth, 
experiences on that level being stultified 
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on waking. Relatively persistent hallu- 
cinations form the sixth. Dreamless 
sIlCi> is tlie seventh. 

The subject moves from state to state, 
and it is quite possible that, during 
dreams, e?:pi;riences of previous lives are 
also revived. If dreams reveal sense, 
they arc based on recent experiences that 
can be identified. If dream-imagery is 
outlandish and siMiseli.'Ss, some experience 
of a remote past life has been revived, 
centrally initiated. It is vain to try, as 
the psycho-analyst d<x.‘s, to force sense 


out of it. 

Dreams, then, are Nature’s compensa- 
tory mechanism, the safety-valve for 
the escaF)e of superfluous imagery. A 
life lived according to the ideals of 
Vairagya (non-attachment) is well-lived. 
There is a good chance that the errors 
of waking life will be corrected during 
dreams. A waking life of moral and 
spiritual rectitude is the ideal. Then 
dreams, pleasant and unpleasant, can be 
reduced to the minimum. Such in brief 
is the Upanishadic view of Dreams. 

R. Nag.\ Raja Sarma 


THE MYSTICAL RATIONAl.E OF DREAMS 


Tlirough all the centuries of recorded 
i'uman thought, men have always 
evinced a deep intercut in that strange 
wizardry of slcej') in which Dreams ix^ople 
the hours of slumber with forms grotesque 
or commoniilace or beautiful beyond 
imagination ; forms multitudinous as the 
stars and |)rotean as the ever-changing 
shadows of racing cloud-rack athwart a 
sun lit hill ; in which we find ourselves 
strangely emancipated from the circum- 
scrijilion of earth-time and space, from 
the inliibitions of our ^el^-made morali- 
ties and pliiloso|)hies. and from the 
limitations of our waking knowiedge 
ruKl poweis. 

Ev(t a (luestioncr, man has striven to 
exidore th(? origins and significance of 
these strange phenomena. 

To the primitive mind the obvious 
answer seemed to lie in reference to 
visitations from external entities spirits 
‘^f the clejiarted, mi'ssengers from the 
Kods, (^ven the gods themselves. 

As knowledge grew and the facts of 
lifli became more co-ordinated with the 
advance of science, dreams came to be 


regarded more generally as the product 
of chance external stimuli of sound or 
huich, or of internal stimuli from the 
gastric or circulatory systems, rousing the 
subconscious mind to an activity which 
was unregulated by the discriminative 
and volitional faculties which were in 
abeyance while the conscious mind 
slept ; and this was. for a long tinx', 
H'garded as a suflicient explanation of 
dream-phenomena. 

But with fuller investigation and more 
careful analysis, the inadequacy of this 
theory also became apparent. Titic, it 
did acariint satisfactorily for many 
dreams, but many more— indcc'd a great 
majority —lay outside its scoi’)e. Conse- 
quently we have the further theoretical 
developments of the most modem psycho- 
Kigists typified in the Freudian school. 
These, briefly, find the chief source of 
dreams to lie in the subconscious, which, 
released in sleep in some measure from 
(he Censor of the conscious, finds in 
dreams the cxi)licit or symbolic realiza- 
tion of its repressed complexes and 
suppressed desires, 
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But v/idc as is the acceptance now 
given to the Freudian theory or to 
modificaticjns of it, and experimentally 
proven though their main thesis may 
be, there arc yet phenomena in dreams 
which elude their scoi>e. phenomena 
which evade alike the classifications of 
earth-bound philosophies and the 
analysis of a too mechanical science ; 
and so long as these remain unaccounted 
for, any aetiology of dreams must be 
inadequate and incomplete. 

Now it is just here that the contribu- 
tion of the mystic comes in to supplement 
and, in somj^ measure, to correct and 
to clarify the primitive and scierJific 
theories to which wi? have just referred. 

To the mystic all life is One. An 
all-pervading vitality gives an essential 
oneness to the life of stone and plant, 
of animal and bird, of man and dis- 
carnate spirit, of the created universe 
and of the Great Uncreatc ; and therefore 
these grades of life arc not dis- 
sociated in unrelated isolation but arc 
bound together by subtle affinities and 
occult correspondences. 

Consequently the individual is greater 
than lie knows, not isolated in his own 
personality but having, so to speak, 
within himself dim and winding ways 
which link him with grades of life 
beneath his own, and portals through 
which his sfiirit may have intercourse 
with life in its wider manifestations, and 
touch and be touched by the Divine 
Life itself. But alas ! through the 
habitude of the earth-bound and sense- 
^enthralled existence of generations we 
shut ourselves into the prison-house of 
the material and temporal, only rarely, 
and th(?n falferingly, treading those 
paths aloryr which we might claim our 
kinship with what* in misbegotten pride. 


we call lower life ; and but rarely finding 
egress through those portals which open 
upon higher planes and lead to the 
pulsating Heart of the Infinite. 

Further, the mystic knows that his 
own individuality is not summed up in 
the personal ego which is so closely and 
consciously related to the physical body ; 
there is also the higher Ego, immortal 
and independent of the physical life, 
which on its own plane lives a life of 
objective reality in which (to try to 
exprtiss it in one sentence) thought is 
creative thoughts are things. 

Now what has all this to do with 
dreams? Much. For in sleep those 
faculties of sense which hold us so 
enchained to the present, the material, 
the obvious, arc in abeyance, and we 
become susceptible to influences other- 
wise ignored, and rcspnn'-'ive to impres- 
sions which reach us from cognate life 
but pass unheeded in those waking hours 
which ani so largely under the dominance 
of the conditions of physical and there- 
fore grosser life. And in slwp also the 
higher Ego is free to a large degree from 
the trammelling shackles of matter, and 
in that freedom his thoughts, unlike 
ours, are living acts and deeds, present 
actualities, and (to use the very apt 
analogy of a Master) these “ are reflect- 
ed on the brain of the sleeper, like out- 
side shadows on the canvas vralls of a 
tent, which the cx:cupier secs as he 
awakes 

Now this is not to say that the mys- 
tic holds that all dreams are the 
product of influences from or the memory 
of activities in a life other than our own. 
lie recognizes that just as in waking 
hours the brain of the keenest scientist 
or deepest philosopher may in reality 
be occupied and busy with trivialities 


^ Transactions of the Blavalsky Lodgi> by H, P. Blavatsky, p. 62, 
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suggested by the circumstances of the 
moment or by vagrant fancy - which 
trivialities possess a genuine thought- 
reality of their own -so also many of 
our dreams may be, as the psychologists 
aver, the result of mind-activity 
induced by chance stimuli which reach 
us from without, or by like stimuli 
originating in our own physical orga- 
nism, or by the mental stimuli of 
mcmiory or repressed desire. What he 
docs hold is that these explanations of 
the psychologists do not cover all the 
ground, and that there arc dreams 
whicli find their only adequate explan- 
ation in the contact of the spirit with 
a life larger and mc^re universal than its 
own ; dreams in which wc move again 
amongst the expc.Ticnccs not of paU 
years but of past generations ; in which 
through closer affiliation with the great 
Over-Soul we have foreshadowiiigs ef 
what wc call “ futurity ”, which, in 
the Infinitt’ Mind, must be part of the 
Eternal Now ; and in which the spirit, 
released from the trammelling of the 
senses, fares forth to see sights and to 
converse with beings which are ever 
there, but e.xist on a plane of wh.ieh wc 
arc denied cognizance in our waking 
iiours by the barrier of the physical. 

At this point the question will 
naturally arist^ in the reader’s mind : — 
Is there any criteiion whereby thoro 
dreams which are fragments and reflec- 
tions from a larger life, a higher plane, 
may with certainty be distinguished 
from such dreams as are mere fantasy - 
chaotic picturings caused by chance 
physiail stimuli, or such as have their 
origin in suppressed instincts and 
desires ? There are certain signs by 
which they may be recognized. 

The first is their extremely reason- 
oble nature. Our common dreams are 


so frequently bizarre, chaotic, extra- 
vagant or absurd ; indeed these are 
their unvarying characteristics in a*- 
least some part. On the other hand, 
the dr(.‘arn which is the recapturing of 
an actual soul-experience on another 
plane is always coherent and connected. 
It is deliberate and reasoned because it 
is tlie product of higher intelligence 
guiding the human imagination and 
preventing it from wandering. 

The sccorid sign is the essential 
transcendence of the dream. This 
transcendence is evidenced by the 
rcvelatkm o." facts or Irutlis which are 
clearly beyond llie capacity of the 
dreamer’s normal faculties, indeed some- 
times beyond the scoi^e of any human 
mind. 

A third sign is to be found in the deef) 
impression tvhich such dreams leave 
on the dreamer, an impression of 
certitude which is at strange variance 
with the CvMnescent nature of our 
memory of ordinary dreams. 

And then there is a fourth sign — 
though this, it should be said, is very 
occasional and, consequently, not 
essential the iniiitiplying of the dream 
so that two or more percipients experi- 
ence the same dream in all its details 
at the same time. 

Instances might be multiplied of 
dri’ams which incorixunto all these 
qualities- dreams which are highly 
rational, which carry a sense of vivid 
reality, and in which creative results 
impossible to waking consciousness arc 
achieved, as, for example, the composi- 
tion of Coleridge's “Kubla Khan’' an8 
Tart ini’s “Devil’s Sonata” — and there 
are the instances common to most of 
us in which problems have lx?en solved 
and compositions pr^uced which baf- 
fled all our waking skill ; dreams in 
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which strange scenes are visited and un- 
known buildings entered which, if they 
be the creation of our fancy alone, 
proclaim us to be potentially greater 
artists and more skilled architects than 
any who to-day hang their pictures on 
the walls of the Royal Academy or sub- 
mit designs for buildings of state or civic 
monuments ; dreams in which distance 
is annihilated, action related not to 
time but to tliought, and thought itself 
endowed with the creative power of a 
god. Now in all such dreams two alter- 
natives are before us : we must jx)stulatc 
either (1) that the dream was self- 
created fantasy only, or (2) that it was 
the mirroring in the mind of an experi- 
ence of the soul in a real sphere, of be- 
ing. If the first, then the quality of 
these dreams — their transcendence of 
the highest of which waking conscious- 
ness is capable compels the belief that 
at least there is in us some “self” 
higher and greater than ihc self of 
waking consciousness, and that that 
“ self ” has, in those dream experiimces, 
made objective manifestation of itr. 
thought. 

But if that thought is fantasy only, 
then we are confronted with the incredi- 
ble conclusion that such a “ self ” should 
be fated to engage only in activities which 
are purposeless and vain. How much 
more reasonable to conclude that in our 
highest dreams wc touch the realities of 
a plane of being which transcends this ; 
a plane to which the true “self” is native 
and on which it moves and converses 
with beings which arc timeless and 
iternal. And such a conclusion has of 
late been finding unexpected and un- 
intended support from the accepted 
exponents of modem science. When 
Einstein f>ublished his “ Restricted 


Principle of Relativity” in 1905, it 
became imixissible for the informed man 
to continue to regard “ Space ” and 
“Time” under their old connotations. 
Relativity has given us “space” which 
is an universal “here”, and “time” 
which is an eternal “now”. And the 
relation of the human consciousness lo 
this new universe is being formulated in 
terms which are more and more closely 
approximating lo the “ intuitions ” of Iho 
great Mystics; e.g., when, within the past 
decade, J. W. Dunne, author of 
An Experiment with Time, The Serial 
Universe and The New hnmortalily, 
writes : “ Your mind and my mind are 
but marked passages in the Eternal 
Mind of life”, he has but arrived, by 
the way of pure matlicmatics, at what 
lias for generations constituted a funda- 
mental truth for tho'^e informed by the 
teaching of tln^ great Adi'pts. 

We would conclude with a (luotation 
from one of the greatest of the Ct‘ltic 
seers 

In these' high dreams some “ self ” of 
me, higher in the towcT of our biung 
which reaches up to the heavens, made 
objective manifestations of Its thought ; 
but there were also moments when it 
seemed Itself to descend, wrapping Its 
memories of heaven alxiut It like a cloak, 
and to enter the body, and I knew It 
as more truly mys('lf tlian that wliich 
began in my mother’s womb, and that 
It was antecedent to anything which had 
body in this world.... I believed then, 
and still belk've, that the Immortal in 
us has memory of all Its wisdom, or, as 
Keats imts it in one of his letters, there 
is an ancestral wisdom in man and we 
can if we wish drink of that old wine 
of heaven. And not this alone, but It 
(the immortal “self”) is an actor in 
deep slcei> — seeing, hearing, and moving 
in a world of real energies. 

W. T. Clarkk 
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The Dream World. By R. L. 
Megroz. (John Lane, London. 10s. 
6d.) 

This book is intended to be a classified 
survey of recorded dreams. Typical 
examples of all kinds of dreams have 
bti'n selected from ancient records as 
well as recent writers, so that the volume 
provides the reader with a very good 
conspectus of the whole subject. Though 
in his Preface the author disclaims any 
attempt to solve the many problems 
which dreams present, his frequent al- 
lusions to various theories, both modern 
and ancient, are very instructive. It is 
notable that he very clearly brings to 
light the fact that some dreams are 
certainly the result of supranormal or 
“ extra-sensory knowU‘dge, a matter to 
which, he rightly comments, more 
systematic attention is overdue. 

After two introductory chapters, which 
review old Roman ideas in relation to 
modern knowledge and consider the 
physical and emotional causes of a^rtain 
kinds of dreams and the telepathic origin 
of some others, Mr. Megroz has divided 
his woik into three main parts, 'fhe 
lust part is chietly historical, and carries 
us all the way from the primitive mind, 
through the ancient Egyptians and the 
Jlebiews, to the tlioughts and e.xpe- 
riences of writers down to Freud, whose 
tiuories are also applied to the primitives. 

The second part covers the work of 
the creative imagination in dieanis^- 
including dreams in childhood, as wtH 

Behold, This Dreamer ! By W,\i/rEK 
OE L.\ Mare. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 21s.) 

This is an anthology of Dream litera- 
ture, and of that world of twilight 
vagueness that si)ans the passage fnun 
the waking to the unconscious state which 
wc, with compendious inaccuracy, call 
sleep. It is a massive but exquisitely got- 
up volume containing over one hundred 
pages of an Introduction on the tlieme 


bb 


as instructional and directive dreams 
experienced by notable ixjople. Parti- 
cularly instructive in this section arc the 
dreams of Helen Keller and the \yoLi 
Blake. In the next part wc find a dis- 
cussion of ghosts, telepathy and prevision 
in dreams. 

In a brief review one cannot select for 
special reference any particular one of 
the hundreds of dreams of varied kinds 
which Mr. Megroz repeats or relates and 
attempts to elucidate. It is notable, how^- 
ever, that he has not ignored the views of 
Madame Blavatsky on the subject of 
dreams. He ejuotes her list of the various 
sources of dreams, which no one has yet 
improved upon since she wrote it in 
“Transactions of the Blavatsky Lodge”" 
fifty years ago. That list gives prophetic 
dreams impressed on the waking brain by 
the Higher Self, hazy glimpses of realities 
caught by the brain and distorted by 
fancy, telepathic effects, memories from 
past incarnations, w’arnings intended for 
transmission to others, and the more 
common confused dreams and fancies 
and chaotic pictures. Some of thc^sc arise 
from digestion, she remarks, and some 
from mental trouble. In the last we may 
include modern ideas of “ wish-fultil- 
menl ” and the like, which are new only 
in terminology. 

The book, which contains 312 pages, 
is well arranged and indexed ; it is well 
printed on good paper and bound in 
cloth. 

ERxNESt Wood 

of Dream and Imagination in their 
infinite ramifications through a penum- 
bral region of diminishing intelligence 
but increasing consciousness, and over 
GOO pages of illustrative passages from a 
great variety of writers. It is a book 
purely for ix?rsonal enjoyment, and for, 
such criticism as is implied in such 
appreciation. 

But the heart of the «book is in the 
preface— a Shavian practice^ which is 


* Tmnsactiom oj Ihe Blavatsky Lodge, publislicd by the Theosopl^* Co., Los Angeles 
and Bombay. 
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peculiarly insinuating in the present 
instance. On the brief but pregnant text 
of the relation of Dream and Imagin- 
ation, Mr. do la Marc divagates with 
a profound ease which can only be the 
result of the pursuit of such an enquiry 
as a lifelong hobby. What he writes is 
not argument, though he can be very 
subtle ; it is not dogmatic, though he has 
some strong amvictions. But it is a 
prose symphony that responds, like any 
highly delicate instrument, to the sensi- 
tive veerings of the human spirit in its 
fugitive wanderings from the visible 
world to the Divisible ones all round it. 
Unlike the No-Man’s Land, it is every- 
body’s world, for every one of us csca|X‘S 
into it for a specific part of our lives. 
Mr. de la Mare has anatomised this 
world for us geographically, emotionally 
and spiritually. 

Alodern Western Psychology is still an 
infaiA science ; but it has had a pre- 
cocious development in the rhapsodical 
generalisations of i)sych<)-analysts and 
other scientific white witches of this age 
of Rationalism. Mr. de la Marc is too 
canny to swallow their conclusions 
wholesale, but is also too much of a pocrt 
to miss the esoteric grain submerged in 
their romancing. The result of such 
conservative boldness is that his feet are 
firmly set on earth, while Irs spirit soars 
without being lost in the clouds of mere 
fancy. 

Mr. de la Marc has chosen to re- 
strict the operations of the unconscious 
and subconscious to the twelve hours of 


the night. Night is no doubt one of the 
greatest facts of Nature ; but it is after 
all an accessory fact. It helps man to 
attune himself to a better appreciation 
of the subconscious or unconscious ; but 
it must also be remembered that the 
transition can be effected without such a 
catalytic agency. One of the ancient 
Upanishads of our land is devoted to 
a tantalising study of this very problem ; 
and the conclusions have been stated with 
a precision which still awaits elaboration 
at the hands of our modern psychologists. 
The g(X)d ixople who are acclaimed as 
the discoverers or formulators of the 
tlicorics of the subconscious have not 
perhaps heard how their ideas have been 
the commonplaces of the Indian systems 
of psychology for ages. Plow piquant it 
would be if Mr. de la Mare would read 
tlie Mnudakya Upamshad, and tell us 
what Ins reactions are to its threefold 
division of Cf>nsciousness into tht; 
JagraUia fwaking), Svapna (dreaming) 
and Sushupli (sub- or rather suixr- 
consciousness) . 

Only one other remark before close. 
Mr. da la Mare has himself used with 
such artistic integrity the dream element 
in his iioems and prosi.' works that it was 
unkind of him not to include some i-x- 
tracts from his own work in this 
capacious volume. We hope he will 
rectify the omission in a later edition, 
as otherwise he cannot easily escape tht' 
charge of suffering from an irrelevant 
modesty. 


P. Mahadevan 
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Point out the “ Way " — however dimly, 
and lost amon^ the host— as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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Life is essentially synthetic and there- 
fore no problem can be solved if it is isola- 
ted and viewed as a unique phenome- 
non. The consideration of particulars 
must play its part in the study of any 
one aspect of Nature or of man, but we 
must not lose sight of univcrsals. Men of 
science are suffering to-day from over- 
specialisation, the dangers of which are 
beginning to be recognised. Wc have 
fallen into the dire heresy of separate- 
ness to the extent of dividing every de- 
partment of life from Life itself and in 
so doing we have disintegrated our own 
consciousness. 

A specialist in any Held of human 
endeavour is apt to narrow his vision in 
his attempt to focus it exclusively on one 
sphere. “ I am interested only in poli- 
tics ”, says the politician. ” I do not 
read philosophy or even fiction unless 
it brings in some political issue/* 

This attitude is all too prevalent 
among politicians and party leaders. 
But the man imprisoned in the narrow 
groove of politics has neither breadth of 
vision nor depth of insight. Like an 
engine confined to its special track his 
consciousness travels backwards and for- 


wards on the same line, exercising itself 
only along that limited route. Inevitably 
his vision becomes short-sighted and 
superficial and ultimately he fails in his 
very aim as a politician. 

What is the remedy ? In the words of a 
great emperor who cannot be accused of 
having lived in the ivory-tower of his 
utopian idealism 

” Constantly regard the universe as one 
living being having one substance and 
one soul ; observe how all things act 
with one movement ; and how all things 
are the co-operating cause of all things 
which exist ; observe too the continuous 
spinning of the thread and the contex- 
ture of the web.” 

Thus Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
whose advice politicians and social re- 
formers would do well to heed. The 
Universe is one living being ; all sub- 
stance is one ; all energy' is one. This 
identity of Spirit and Matter, the two 
inseparable aspects of the One Life, 
makes all beings and creatures, all form! 
and phenomena related to each other. 
Similarly the law of oausation, under 
which every effect springy from its 
legitimate root, .operates everywhere, 
drawing a living pattern to which each 
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aspect of life contributes. 

True philosophy does not divorce 
metaphysical study from active work. 
Metaphysics may not seem directly re- 
lated to political activity, and may ap- 
Iiear to the politician abstract and re- 
mote, yet metaphysics alone can give 
him the necessary detachment to judge 
impartially and can bring to him the 
light of universal principles to evaluate 
particular problems. 

How can a man without calmness sec 
clearly ? And how can the politician retain 
calmness if, plunged in the heat of the 
battle, he fails to withdraw into the cool 
realm of true philosophy ? 

The man of action more than any 
other needs to retire daily from the field 
of battle for quiet meditation. Such 
meditation, away from his action-prob- 
lems, will enable him to gather the 
force of thought, will and imagination 
which are essential for the successful 
achievement of his ends. 

Each one, no matter w'hat his field of 
active endeavour, no matter what his 
job in life, if he would be really practical 
should practise? meditation. Every 
morning he should determine the right- 
eousness of his motives and seek inner 
direction ere plunging into the routine 
of his duties, lest in the fever and the 
hurry of objective life he forget his true 
direction and injure his public work. 

Especially is this essential for the poli- 
tician and the public leader, whose blcxxi 
is apt to become heated and to run too 
fast ! 

The need for philosophy in cultivating 
V)olness and tranquillity of mind and 
feelings was well recognised by our an- 
cient forefather«. Hence old legislative 

codes such as Mmava-Dharma-Shastra 

« 

begin with details ;of .cosmology, to the 
puzzlement of modem readers ! But the 


ancient lawgivers and social reformers 
were tme practical philosophers who 
aimed at the building of a State and 
a social order in conformity with the 
Unity and the Harmony of Nature. 

Such great men as Confucius in China 
and Plato in Greece set model lessons 
for legislators and administrators, as 
food for daily meditation. Our modern 
political leaders, viceroys and governors 
and ministers and our civil servants as 
well, all need to go back to the ancient 
principle of finding moral and spiritual 
nourishment in the practice of contem- 
plation. 

Let them not merely read but study 
such books as C. Rajagopalachari’s selec- 
tions from The Second Book of Rural, 
the old Tamil Q)de for Princes, States- 
men and Men of Affairs, and reflect up- 
on such practical aphorisms as this 

“ There is no bigger fool than the man 
who has studied and acquired much 
knowledge and also preaches to others, 
but who d(x?s not govern himself.” 
(Chapter 84) 

And again 

” To seek to further the welfare of the 
State by enriching it through fraud and 
falsehood is like storing water in an un- 
burnt mud pot and hoi)ing to preserve 
it.” (Chapter 66) 

And again : — 

“ Avoid at all times action that is not 
in accordance with moral law. ...Suc- 
cess achieved without minding the pro- 
hibitions of the moral law brings grief 
in the wake of achievement.” (Chapter 
66 ) 

“ Efficiency essentially consists in 
strength of mind ; other things come 
thereafter.” (Chapter 67) 

Or again, let them consider Qmfucius* 
definition of government : — 

“Government is rectification. When 
the ruler docs right, all men will imitate 
his self-control.” 
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And remember these other precepts 
which the wise Confucius gave 

“ When right principles prevail in the 
empire, there will be no controversies 
among the comm<Mi people.” 

“To centralise wealth is to disperse 
the people ; to distribute wealth is to 
collect the people.” 

Most educated politicians have at 
least read once translations of these an- 
cient works, but such books need to be 
made daily companions. They provide 


Since the above was written the 
fiftajnth session of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress has been held at the 
Osmania University in Hyderabad. It 
was declared open on the morning of the 
19th of December by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, with Nawab Mahdiyar- 
jung Bahadur as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and Professor 
M. Hirayanna as President. Sir Akbar s 
views support our contention. In the 
course of his address he stated 

“Just as architecture is harmony in 
brick and mortar, music in sound, 
painting in colour, so is philosophy 
harmony in thought and mysticism 
harmony in life.” 

To him, mysticism had always apix^ar- 
ed as “ vital ” philosophy. 

“To the administrator in India, 
inheriting as he does as an Indian, the 
traditions of diverse philosophies, Hindu, 
Muslim and others, this ‘ vital * philo- 
sophy has an immeasurable value.” 

For : 

“ appreciation of mysticism and philo- 
sophy may bring a greater realization 
of unity, in the midst of what is only 


the moral and philosophical basis needed 
for successful and righteous politico- 
social reforms in exactly the same way 
as the old law-codes provide the model 
for new legislation. 

Let us not despise the ancients. Let 
rather their wisdom inspire us to com- 
bine study of philosophy and practice 
of meditation with skill in action and 
devotion to work. 

December 14lh, 1939. 


an apparent conflict, and of the true 
basis of such concepts as Equity and 
Justice. It may lend that poise to his 
judgment which may otherwise be found 
wanting.” 

The same note was further stressed by 
Nawab Mahdiyarjung Bahadur when 
he described philosophy as “ one of the 
most concrete of all sciences, since it 
took preeminently a synthetic view of 
things ”. 

Professor Hirayanna showed what the 
exemplification of the synthetic view 
demands — disinterested servia* motivated 
by all-comprehensive love. 

It is precisely in the reiteration of 
such eminently practical spiritual truths 
that lies the duty of philosophical Con- 
gresses wherever they may be held. 
Men of thought may profitably discuss 
abstruse subjects, but they have a solemn 
duty to consider immediate problems of 
a social nature. Let them shed the light 
of dispassionate reflection upon the 
affairs and events which sway the liv^ 
of humankind. 

December 30tK 1939. % 



WHERE DOES THE ARYAN PATH LEAD ? 

[V. Subrahmanya Iyer is a Sanskrit scholar well known for the depth of his 
philosophical insight. The Subrahmanya Iyer Foundation of the British Institute 
of Philosophy has as its object to promote the study of “ Ultimate Truth In this 
article our esteemed contributor explains that the goal of the Aryan Path is the 
realization of that ultimate Truth.-- -E d.] 


Which people were originally classed 
as “ Aryan and what the word “ Arya ” 
originally meant may still be a matter 
of doubt. But that the term “Arya'* 
means noble and that the Aryans were 
one of the most cultured races of the 
past is borne out by historical evidence. 
And “ Path “ here may mean their tem- 
poral, spiritual or any of their other 
courses in life. Under temporal may be 
included all that tliey did to preserve 
themselves and to make their life happy 
in this world, a division which compre- 
hends their arts and their sciences. 
Under spiritual may be included all the 
satisfaction they sought in their beliefs 
in God, soul, heaven or other states after 
death, as well as what they did in this 
world to attain some spiritual end. Or, 
thirdly, their path may imply some of 
their efforts to gain a rational knowledge 
of the “truth” in regard to all exist- 
ence : for there is ample evidence of 
their having made such attempts. The 
two former courses arc common to all 
human races. It is this third feature 
that distinguishes them from the rest to 
which we shall here confme ourselves. 

One may ask : “ Of what value is this 
‘ truth ' ? “ The Aryan answer is : Truth 
means the attainment, finally and in this 
world, of the highest good, not of any 
individual, group, or race of men, but 
of all beings. To the Western cultured 
mind this looks- like religion or mysti- 
cism, which lies outside the pale of 
reason and relies oi^ mere faith or vision 
and ecstasy, suited to men's varying 


temperaments and tastes. But the Aryan 
points out that his “truth” is purely 
rational, and no less certain than the 
most certain of Western scientific facts. 

But this even the cultured in the West 
do not know. 

Next, what does the Indian Aryan 
find truth to be ? The truth of life or 
existence differs in certain resiKCts from 
truth in mathematics or science, history 
or law, religion or mystic exixTiena-. 
The Indian first tried to ascertain the 
meaning of truth as a cotnmon factor of 
all the truths known and then proceeded 
to get at the truth of all experience or 
knowledge by purely rational methods 
and, what is more, he applied the bt^st 
of the known tests for verification. The 
conclusion that he arrived at is put by 
him thus : “This when known, everything 
(in existence) becomes known” and 
“this when attained everything is at- 
tained”. And let it not be forgotten 
that this goal is reached “ in this world”, 
“in this life”, and not after death. 

It is not the object of this paixr to go 
into any of the details of this subject, 
for they cannot interest any one unless 
he or she is possessed of the unshakable 
determination to get at Truth, at all 
costs. The immense majority want only 
some satisfaction in life suited to their 
tastes and temperaments which they can 
find without all this trouble. We may, 
however, glance here at the qualifications 
required for a seeker of this Truth. 

The first of them is the capacity to 
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doubt whether what one “knows” is 
truth and to test one’s own knowledge 
on the most rational lines. The Indian 
Aryan definitely warns us against the 
universal human failing that makes 
every one think, “ I know. I know ”, 
without caring to test the validity of 
what he knows. 

The next qualification is the ability 
to have recourse to what the most ra- 
tional of Western scientists denote by 
the terms “ deix;rsonalization ” or “ self- 
elimination The Western thinkers 
coniine this principle only to their own 
particular lields of enquiry, whereas the 
Indian Aryan applies it to the whole oj 
life. He calls the self the “ Ego ”, and 
dreads it as he dreads the “deadly 
black serixjnt”, as he indeed describes 
it. While the Western thinker fully 
realizes the impracticability of attaining 
any rational truth so long as the self 
rules the mind, the Indian Aryan finds 
it utterly impossible to get even at the 
meaning of Truth, so long as there exists 
the least shadow of the *' ego ”. The 
Western i)hilosx>pher says that “ Truth 
is on a curve wh<»e asymptote our spirit 
follows eternally ”. In other words, 
“ there is no ficrfect truth ”, as another 
author puts it. The Indian Aryan as- 
serts with all the rationality that human 
beings ijossess that “there is nothing 
else so certain, so well known, and quite 
so near.” For it is in India that the 
seeker knows what it is to eliminate the 
self completely. 

The third qualification is this. “ Un- 
less one has turned away from vice and 
has all his senses under control” one 
cannot attain tliis truth. This is put 
somewhat mildly by the truth-seekers of 
the West thus : “ The seeker after truth 
must himself be truthful, truthful with 
the truthfulness of Nature, which is far 


more imperious, far more exacting than 
that which men sometimes call truthful- 
ness.” 

This truth is to be attained in the 
broadest daylight before the whole world. 
It tolerates no secrecy. It seeks not 
caves and mountain tops nor cushions 
and cots, nor company exclusive of the 
opposite sex. It needs no controlling of 
breath nor uttering of mystic words. 
It is to be realised in this world, while 
in the midst of life’s most unpleasant 
buffetings. The greatest of Western 
minds have seen all this, and still they 
have not developed that “ fanaticism for 
veracity”, as they themselves describe 
it, which is so indispensable. 

Had they done so, they would have 
been far ahead of the Indian Aryans 
in this resi^ect also and would never have 
allowed their brethren to indulge in the 
deluge of blood that so horrifies the 
world outside. 

Such then is the significance of the 
Aryan Path of the Ar>^ans of India. 
Probably Nature or God has helped 
them to survive the struggle for existence 
till now only in the interests of mankind, 
i.e., of Truth, for they alone, of all 
peoples on this planet, appear to have 
kept alive, even until our own day, this 
knowledge of Truth. 

It will be obvious from the qualifica- 
tions already mentioned that treading 
this path is no easy matter, 'fhe 
traveller must indeed pay a heavy price 
for his journey. But assuming that he is 
willing to pay such a price, even then 
it is not enough. Something more still 
is required of him. For the Aryan ^ 
Path, as the highest approach to truth, 
is preeminently a philosophical one. It 
involves the fullest use ' "bf intellectual 
faculties, the keenest exercise of reason- 
ing powers and tht utmost intensity of 
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concentrative thought. The mere will- 
ingness to place such offerings upon the 
altar of truth is not sufficient ; they must 
already be in one’s ix)ssession before 
they can be offered. This means either 
that they must be part and parcel of 
one’s inborn character or that one is will- 
ing to devote several years, if necessary, 
to their development should they be 
lacking. In short, unintellectual and un- 
reflcctive people cannot travel the Aryan 
Path. For them the consolations of 
Aryan or other religion or the comforts 
of Aryan or other mysticism will usually 
suffice. 

The French Revolution is supposed to 
have inaugurated an Age of Reason. Al- 
though it would appear that mankind 
may have to pass through many more 
such revolutions before the full growth 
of reason is discernible, we may at least 
flatter ourselves that, compared to the 
pre-scientific modem era, our own epoch 
has certainly witnessed a wonderful dif- 
fusion of ixjpular education plus an 
advancement of verified knowledge 
which must surely have resulted, to 
some extent, in an expansion of man’s 
mental capacity. This being so, it 
means that the people of the twentieth 
century may be more ready to enter- 
tain the invitation of India to travel the 
Aryan Path than those of former cen- 
turies. What encourages us still more to 
play with such hopes is that the recent 


revolutionary findings of Western 
scientists tend to confirm and support 
the conclusions arrived at by the Aryan 
sages thousands of years before the first 
laboratory was built. Therefore a col- 
laborated effort between the best minds 
of the East and the West to solve the 
problem of truth may now (for the first 
time in history ) become a definite pos- 
sibility and one which bears promise of 
the utmost benefit to every one. For 
the discovery of this truth will infallibly 
lead to the discovery of its corollary, that 
the welfare of all men, irrespective of the 
colour of their skin or the creed 
of their faith, or the nationality of 
their fathers, is inextricably bound to- 
gether. Philosophy may then succeed in 
restoring higher ethical motives for life 
where religion has begun to jail most 
deplorably in so many parts of the 
world. 

Is this but an imixissiblc dream ? Those 
who will take the trouble to pursue the 
Aryan Path will find that it is not only 
perfectly possible, but that it represents 
the only dream that can ever materialize 
on this benighted earth of ours. Years 
or centuries may have to pass before his- 
tory witnesses the happy day of such 
materialization, which will not be wit- 
nessed by mankind without the prior ex- 
ixirimental exhaustion of all other out- 
looks on life. To learn by erring and 
by suffering is the surest path to Truth. 

V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER 


A democracy could not be built out of slaves Their educational institutions 
should product; free men and not robots. Liberalism, when it opposed totalitarian- 
ism, was fssentially sound. Us faith in democracy must result in thirst for a new 
order based on econopiic justice and progressive enlargement of responsible life. 

—Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 



PHILOSOPHY— REAL AND IDEAL 

[Paul E. Johnson, Dean of Momingsidc College, Sioux City, Iowa, U.S.A., 
where he is Professor of Philosophy, deals in this article with some asjxicts of the 
subject treated in our Editorial and calls upon us “ to idealize every real and to 
realize every ideal”.— Ed.] 


Philosophy is everybody’s business. 
We have our specialists in philosophy, 
to be sure. There are the vocabulary 
and the procedure of technical philoso- 
phical investigation, known only to the 
initiated. There arc the learned papers 
and monumental volumes addressed to 
the erudite. But in the popular sense, 
every one has a philosophy of some 
fundamental views that underlie all his 
attitudes and decisions. Every one who 
lifts his eyes unto the hills or wlio won- 
ders about his dcistiny in the total order 
of things reaches after philosoi)hy. We 
stumble upon it in unexi^ectexl places, we 
meet it at every turn in human experi- 
ence, wc find it ever stirring life into 
an eager quest for meanings. This blithe 
spirit is not to be hidden under 
a bushel of academic dust or confined 
to stem bindings and sombre tomes. We 
are philosophical when widest awake, 
when most alert to the significance of 
common events, most responsive to 
beckoning gleams of light. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the 
market place or along the back fence, 
wherever a little child stands apart mus- 
ing with wondering eye, wherever doubt 
sinks its “thorn in the side of compla- 
cency”, wherever oppressive sorrow or 
exuberant joy presses for an answer : 
there is philosophy. 

The true character of philosophy is 
revealed better in its name than in all 
the controversies about it. The philoso- 
pher is literally the “ lover of wisdom ”. 
Not every one that crieth “ Philosophy ” 


shall enter the kingdom of wisdom. For 
not every one is equally in love with and 
devoted to the truth. And the love is 
prerequisite to the wisdom. So it has 
been the dignity of Socrates and all truly 
centred philosophers not to claim wisdom 
but to profess their unswerving love for 
it. Ix)ve is more than a shiver along 
the si)inc, it is more than wishing for 
the next experience to come along. Love 
of beauty, gcxjdncss, or truth is absolute 
devotion to attainment at any a)st, the 
irrevocable and unfaltering determina- 
tion to fulfil the whole measure of love’s 
demand. Love may come to all, but 
not every one. is a lover in the full sense 
of the word. So philosophy is every- 
body’s business, even though every one 
may not be a philosopher. You meet phi- 
losophy in so far as you become aware 
of meanings at all. It is your business 
therefore to be as intelligent as i)ossible. 
It is your obligation to appreciate and 
to understand as much as you can of 
your destiny in order to be fully alive. 

William Ernest Hocking, in his de- 
lightful book Types oj Philosophy 
(Scribner’s, 1929), suggests that by a 
man’s philosophy wc mean simply “ the 
sum of his beliefs ”. These beliefs that 
we take as philosophiail arc favourable 
to action, the convictions a man lives by. 
But to philosophize is more than to hold * 
one’s opinions with dogged determina- 
tion. The majority of out beliefs come 
on the wings of hearsay, are jj^ccepted on 
authority and are .defended with vigor- 
ous prejudice, A set of prejudices and 
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uncritical assumptions constitutes only 
a naive and an immature philosophy, 
as the child is father to the man, raw 
material for lalcr development, yet hard- 
ly recognizable as such. The business 
of philosophy is to examine these raw 
beliefs : to question, inquire, criticize 
and revise them in the light of more 
reasonable experience. The disturbing 
note about a growing philosophy is that 
it requires you to be your own author- 
ity : to investigate, meditate and dis- 
cover for yourself the larger pcrsix^tive 
that “ sees life steadily and sees it 
whole Devotion to truth is more 
heroic than comfortable. Truth giveth 
his beloved not sleep, but forced marches 
into the unknown ; not peace but a sword. 
The critical spirit is an acid. A little 
learning is a dangerous thing, and great 
learning must ever take greater risks. 
The honest search for tiuth cleaves ortho- 
doxies and strikes often deep into cherish- 
ed creeds. Wisdom tries her lovers till 
they prove the strength of their devo- 
tion. 

With this stern demand laid upon 
every earnest truth-seeker, the philoso- 
phic scene is inevitably set for conflict. 
Where issues are open events, every line 
and form of pursuit is invited. Where 
independent investigation and judg- 
ment are required, every ix)ssiblc 
alternative will be tried. So the 
history of philosophy is a maze 
of contradictions and controversies. Do 
any two philosophers agree ? W(Xi unto 
the scribe who waits upon philosophy to 
^ tell him what to believe, for no sign 
shall be given. You may learn from 
philosophy how to think but never 
what to thinkr Like the Sphinx, philo- 
xSoi)hy will teach you to answer your own 
questions. Her disagreements are her 
greatest contribution to the .un- 


wearied search for truth. This is a hard 
saying for a generation nurtured in homes 
and in schools that censure contradic- 
tion as a cardinal sin. But until a 
generation learns to contradict its elders, 
progress is suppressed. Reform is 
blocked as long as we arc too polite to 
disagree. It is the glory of philosophy 
to invite disagreements and to promote 
eager controversies. 

Even so, philosophy is far from pro- 
ducing total disagreement. Nearly all 
philosophers agree on some points : 
many philosophers unite on most points. 
All is not confusion. Philosophic dis- 
putation is not a universal panic, but a 
calm discipline in mutual understanding, 
an agreeable fellowship of kindred miiuds 
in search of wider compn'hension. Plii- 
losophic extremities may be as wuli* as 
the range of possibiliti('s, but. they 
tend to converge on the a)mmon 
ground of probability. Th(Te are natu- 
ral aflinities and alignments among phi- 
losophers that bring their views togilhi'r 
into larger agreements and groupings 
Within each tyix? there are shades of 
variant inten)retations, yvi by and large 
philqsophy arranges itself into broad 
l>atterns. Two of these philosophical 
patterns are so broad as viilually to 
divide the field bc^tween them. In every 
ago men’s beliefs have gathered about 
two opposing interpretations : philoso- 
phies real and ideal. 

The realistic txrnt is evident in litcra 
ture, art, science, religi<^n, ix>litics and 
moral conduct. Its prime motive is a 
passion for honesty, a determination to 
crush deception and to have nothing but 
the truth. In literature and in art, real- 
ism is impatient of any venexT of false 
appearance, suspicious of any cobweb of 
illusion. We arc to have the actual 
face, warts and all ; we are to strip off 
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every inviting glamour and uncover the 
seamy side of whatever is. We need not 
wander far to find this passion for the 
real in contemporary writing. It swag- 
gers in the role of the “ debunker *’ who 
is out to puncture every bubble of 
cherished pride ; it slashes right and left 
in the iconoclastic biographies that flay 
every popular idol ; it stalks in the des- 
pairing and ruthless cult of disillusion 
that holds attention on stage and page. 
In science the realist seeks the facts as 
impartially and disinterestedly as his 
personal equation will allow. In religion 
the realist may ignore God and devote 
his energy to serving man. In politics 
he wants no sentimental Utopias, but 
plain ix)litics and concrete programmes 
that maintain the status quo. In moral 
amduct the realist is expediently interest- 
ed in the [)ractical consequences of im- 
mediate utility. Afraid of nothing but 
delusion, realism prepares in advance 
against disapi)oinlmcnt by holding 
its jTosition uiv>n a “ firm foundation of 
unyielding despair”. 

The idealistic bent is likewise evident 
in various vivid ways. Its prime motive 
is couiagw>us adventure, indomitable de- 
termination to explore the full ix)ssibili- 
ties in every situation. In literature 
and ait idealism is sensitive? to delicate 
blooms of loveliness, quick to appreciate 
the fragile radiance of heavenly visions, 
ready to discern deeper implications 
than a casual eye may sec. Disillusion 
is itself the worst illusion, for it robs life 
of its inherent meaning and distorts the 
rich content of cxi)erience by spilling out 
the best flavour and mistaking the bitter 
dregs for the whole taste of living. It 
is a pathetic fallacy to suppose that bad 
news is truer than gcxxi news, or tliat 
barren experiences are more real than 
abundant ones. The truth is more, not 


less, than our grasp ; the real is larger, 
not smaller, than the measure of man’s 
mind. No portrayal is adequate that 
describes mere facts from which has been 
extracted every trace of value. The 
truth itself is a fact of value, and reality 
is to be won by appreciation rather than 
by depreciation. The very honesty of 
the realist makes him an idealist ; for 
every honest man (as E. S. Brightman 
says) is an idealist, in so far as he is true 
to the ideal of honesty. So in science 
it is the man who holds firmly to his 
scientific ideals who is trustworthy in 
his conclusions. In religion it is uncom- 
promising devotion to the absolute ideal 
that reaches the ultimate reality, God. 
In politics it is the progressive idealist 
who is willing to take the risk of daring 
reform. In moral conduct it is faithful 
loyalty to the ideal that holds character 
steady and outweighs petty calculations 
of cxjxidiency. Afraid of nothing but 
cowardice the idealist laughs at the spec- 
tre of illusion and freely takes the risk 
of disapix)intment and error in the hope 
of linding something better than a neu- 
tral claim to mere existence. 

There is something elemental in b(^th 
these philosophies. Who has not been 
stirred by the ideal and persuaded by 
the real ? Neither view is alien to our 
human nature ; both in a sense are na- 
tive to our normal impulses. And there 
is much to learn from each. The real 
is corrective, sobering, restraining vag- 
rant fancy and holding it in check. 
The ideal is creative, dynamic, challeng- 
ing to larger visions and a more heroic ^ 
advance. We may have conscious lean- 
ings towards one or the other as a per- 
manent character-set, such as William 
James liked to call ” tough-mivded ” and 
” tender-minded ”. But to follow one ex- 
treme to the total exclusion of the other 
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is to sacrifice a balanced view to a lop- 
sided, misshapen philosophy. The denial 
of either ideal or real is a betrayal of 
mental perspective and a defeat of prac< 
tical effectiveness. 

The real needs the ideal, even as the 
ideal needs the real. It might seem an 
easy conclusion to resolve every conflict 
by means of a genial inclusiveness that 
takes in all dillerences. But no conflict 
is easy of solution, and the union of real 
and ideal is far from simple. It is not 
compromise we desire, for compromise 
is neither a victory nor a solution but 
only an impasse. When the vibrations of 
conflict come to rest in final hesitation 
at some medial point, the energy of both 
extremes is simply lost in futile equili- 
brium without any power except resist- 
ance to further action. Such a state is 
no less than paralysis where victory is 
swallowed up in death. The creative 
synthesis that mingles the contribution 
of each extreme in a higher unity of 
effective power is the only conclusion 
that promises a true solution to any con- 
flict. What we need to fulfil our phi- 
losophic and practical demands is a pro- 
ductive duality that actually transforms 
the real into the ideal and the ideal into 
the real. 


In the concrete this means that 
we are called upon to idealize every 
real and to realize every ideal. By 
this path we have come upon our 
great scientific discoveries : first project- 
ing the daring hyix)thesis ( as, for ex- 
ample, the Einstein theory of relativity) 
which is at that point a tremendous ad- 
venture into the ideal ; then establishing 
its reality by a number of crucial ex- 
periments. By this path have come our 
great artistic conceptions and our pro- 
phetic insights into aesthetic and religi- 
ous creations: idealizing the not yet visible 
and then bringing it into real embodi- 
ment in the fullness of time. By this 
path men have won political reform and 
social progress ; throwing out breath- 
taking ideals of a iKlter country, and 
building those dreams into histori- 
cal reality in the human order. 
By this path have a)me all notable 
changes in human nature ; wherever an 
individual holds aloft the flaming torch 
of a commanding ideal and in its light 
advances to higher and greater achieve- 
ment. There is no short cut to a great 
philosophy. Beliefs worth living by are 
won only in a thoroughgoing transform- 
ation of the real into the ido.al and of the 
ideal into the real. 

Paul E. Johnson 


Take our economic and our political problems. We have a)llected a vast 
amount of knowledge and statistics concerning them. This is fine. But unless this 
knowledge is united with wisdom it will not serve us. It must be interpreted and in 
the interpretation philosophy plays its part 

The problem of philosophy to-day, as I sec it, is to give human control to 
physical force for Jiuman ends. 

—John Dewey {New York Times Magazine, 15th October, 1939) 



ON THE SHIA-SUNNl CONTROVERSY 

[In our issue of last September Faiz B. Tyabji reviewed //is/ory of the 
Arabs by Professor Hitti. In response to the enquiry this review dicitcd from the 
author, Faiz B. Tyabji contributes the following article. He has held high judicial 
posts in India and is a rca)gnisi^d authority on Muslim law.— Ed.] 


Some time ago I had the privilege 
of contributing to the pages of this 
monthly a review of Professor Ilitti’s 
valuable work, History of the Arabs. 
While I gave prominence in my review 
to the striking merits of that b(x>k, to 
the conciseness and the thoroughness 
with which the vast subject is presc^nted 
within a very small compass, I also took 
the litxTty of indicating tliat some of 
the judgments stx'med to ])ay insutricient 
attention to the point of view of the 
minorities, or of those wlio had not suc- 
ce(*dcd in their great battles. It has bt^n 
suggested to me that I siiould express 
myself in great(?r detail and with more 
delinite reference to particular i)assages 
in which, if my views are sound, im- 
provements could fx' made, and 1 am 
inviUxI to make ch'ar the c'xact altera- 
tions tliat are implied in my criticism. 

Before deciding u\K)n the resjionsc 
that I should make to this courteous 
invitation, I cannot help reflecting that 
even the s('veresl requirements of etliics 
do not insist on any one making an 
unnecc'ssary disjday of his own shortcom- 
ings, particularly in the way of making 
exix)sures of ignorance : on the contra- 
ry, Sartor Resartus insists that mental 
nudities should be decently covered over. 
Moreover, in the prt'sent instance surely 
the discra’test course would be to say 
fhat any detailed criticism would be out 
of place in such an article as this, and 
then, availing myself of the privilege of 
amateur, to decline to cross swords 
with real students of Islamic history. 


But in spite of claiming to possess and 
desiring to exercise the discretion which 
has been pronounced to be the better 
part of valour, I feel constrained not to 
evade the issue absolutely but to say that 
what I wrote in the review was not bare 
random thoughts, to endeavour to explain 
their origin, and in that manner to fix 
my gaze upon the Hague Tribunal rather 
than ufxin the munition factories ; and 
if possible to make Professor Hitti not 
only the tribunal but my own advocate. 

Having had occasion to write a trea- 
tise on Muslim law. I have had to deal 
with the Muslim law of inheritance. I 
did so first in 1910. While I was giving 
an exposition of it, I was struck by what 
seemed to bi^ and what was apparently 
acceyited by those few authors who had 
so far given to it any thought at all as 
fundamental differences in principle be- 
tween the Shia and Sunni systems of the 
law of inheritance. This seemed re- 
markable in view of the fact that both 
systems are based on a few verses of the 
Qnrmi. The original text-writers were 
expositors either of the Sunni or of the 
Shia law. They never (to my knowl- 
edge) had occasion to compare the two 
systems. When I went more carefully 
into the question, I found that apparent- 
ly slight divergences in the fundamental 
principles had led to the entirely dif- 
ferent results with which we are fami- 
liar; so that we find tliat a daughter 
under Hanafi law will inherit only half 
of the estate, the .rest going to the most 
distant agnatic male in preference to her. 
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whereas under Shia law the daughter 
takes the whole estate even against a 
brother or a grandson. Again, a 
daughter’s son would be sole heir under 
Shia law, but would be entirely exclud- 
ed under Sunni law by a nephew or the 
remotest male agnate. The clue seems 
to be that the Hanafis take the Quranic 
alterations of the pre-lslamic customs 
literally, whereas the Shias take them 
as illustrations of underlying principles. 
The former let the substratum of the 
customary law stand unaltered except to 
the extent to which it is definitely al- 
tered by express provisions of the Quran. 
The latter take each instance mentioned 
in the Quran not only as six?aking for 
itself but as indicating the widest pos- 
sible principles. 

This sc(!med a matter with immense 
implications. It is almost inconceivable 
that any Muslim thinker should have 
dared to enlarge upon the teachings of 
the Prophet and consciously to introduce 
his own ideas therein, still less to pass 
off a nev/ theory as the Prophet’s teaching. 
Bt*sides, there does not appear to have 
been any person having anything like 
the originality and the fxiwer of mind 
needed to conceive out of his own mind 
the principles to which 1 refer and to 
evolve them into a complete system. 
After long and continuous thought on 
the subject, no more plausible explana- 
tion has presented itself to me than that 
the Prophet spoke of his larger, deeper 
principles and discussed them with his 
son-in-law Ali, who absorbed and trans- 
^mitted them to Jafar-us-sadiq, the great 
Shia faqih. Unless these principles can 
be attributed to the Prophet’s own initia- 
Hve, it is difficult to find any person of 
such maruellous gifts as to be able to 
evolve the wonderfully complete and 
logic^ system that is known as the Shia 


law of inheritance. 

Shifting for a moment the venue, it 
may be confidently asserted that the 
Shia-Sunni controversy is itself of com- 
paratively late origin. It is difficult to 
believe that Umar and Ali were personal 
enemies, or that Ali felt aggrieved at 
not being selected over the heads of men 
so senior to himself as Umar and Abu 
Bakr. In India most cultured Muslims 
decline to call themselves Sunnis or 
Shias. Few can withhold unstinted ad- 
miration from all that Islam owes to 
Umar. I have a fervent faith and hope 
that as the history of Islamic thought 
and religion is studied more carefully the 
differences between Sunnis and Shias will 
tend to disappear. 

It would be a great advantage, to 
Muslims in particular, if students of 
Muslim history of the status of Profes- 
sor Hitti would examine from two or 
three points of view the juncturi's at 
which the Sunnis and the Shias came 
into collision. 

{ 1 ) Whether the prevalent typical 
Sunni and Shia views are the after- 
growths or even thi‘ delibcTate distor- 
tions in malum detorqums of later gene- 
rations, when dynastic needs required cr 
fanaticism fomented the building up or 
the creation of fundamental differences 
and the tracing of them back to the 
earliest times, whereas in fact there were 
in early times no differences at all or 
only differences of a minute, unimport- 
ant and not unfriendly kind. 

(2) Secondly, whether throughout the 
generations certain striking cliaracterist- 
ics—starting with slow beginnings- -mark 
the Sunni and Shia views respeetively in 
reference to history, men and crises. 

(3) Whether some of the movements 
which have been summarily styled here- 
tical and ruthlessly suppressed are not 
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based on deep spiritual yearnings, often 
derived from the echoes of such tradi- 
tions ? 

The view may possibly seem not un- 
worthy of adoption that as a rule the 
more robust and the more political mind- 
ed men of action arc to be found 
amongst the followers of the Sunni creed. 
Tlierc is, for cxami^le, no part of the creed 
generally attributed to Islam of which 
Muslims as a body are more proud than 
the adoption of the principle of election 
rather than that of hcn?dity in the choice 
of a successor on the deatli of the Pro- 
phet ; and yet the Shia creed is inimical 
to some of the implications of election. 
So far as politics are concerned, many 
Muslims fear in their hearts that such 
]x>litical geniiisi^s as Muviyah were at 
Ixiftom hardly Muslims. To such men 
the adoption of Islam must have Ixicn 
a matter pundy of political cx|xieliency. 

'Fhe g(xxl characteristics of the Shias 
f)n the other hand may ixirhaps include 
a mon* thoughtful spiritual -minded- 
m*ss ; a slighter regard for the good 
things of this world, a tendency towards 
asceticism. 

My criticism of thi' extremc’ly able 
work of whicli I have been speaking— 
for which all Muslims must bv under 
deep obligation to the author - was bas('d 
on the notions that I have endeavoured 
to explain. I trace my criticism to ideas 
derived from legal texts. To make my 
ideas clear, I shall say a few words be- 
fore I close this article about the legal 
texts. Thijse obs4‘rvations will also to 
?v)mo extent justify the weight I give to 
indications attained in the legal texts. 

What is needed is that the indications 
furnished by the legal texts should be 
discussed and pronouna?d upon by 
scholars of the standing of the author 
of this History, who possess both knowl- 


edge and the ability to obtain knowledge, 
and who have the background of knowl- 
edge extending over wide fields 
which is the necessary equipment 
of the historian, but which lawyers 
arc seldom able to amass. To this must 
in some cases be add(.d the extremely 
important circumstance that no heredi- 
tar>' bias one way or the other can be 
attributed to them. The problems have 
in fact to be conjured up by such his- 
torians. So far many real problems 
have often gone by unheed('d. The fact 
that they may not have struck historians 
so far does not make all that underlies 
them less important. 

In spite of the profound respect 
for the author that must arise in the 
nund of evciy reader of the w'ork under 
review, doubts do arise that not suffici- 
ent attention has been vouchsafed to 
such and similar considerations, and 
that too often the majority views have 
been accepted. The views of the majority 
are naturally most in evidence. They 
arc pri'sented with the greatest reason- 
ableness and are occasionally endow^ed 
with some approach to generosity and 
largc-mindedness. These circumstances 
may tend to give them more than due 
weight. The winners can be generous. 
The losers would at times apix^r al- 
most ridiculous if they pretended to be 
generous. 

Could it not bt' considered in the light 
of all the evidence before the historian 
whether anything could be gained in the 
way of an improved understanding of 
human characters and events, if char- 
acters and events wore occasionally * 
orientated with the conception that there 
was a spiritual substratuna in the Pro- 
phet’s character and that his^ teachings 
often went beyoncl average conceptions 
and intclliecncc ? The underlying spi- 
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ritiiality is apt to be entirely overlooked 
—curiously enough even by many 
historians of the present day. Is it not 
possible that this spirituality was absorb- 
ed in a great degree by Ali as well as by 
several of those who are now considered 
as having been opjwsed to Ali ? Were 
not such ideas transmitted by tradition ? 
Have they not to be kept in mind when 
many of the minor dynasties and the less 
im^wrtant characters in history are being 
described ? 

The presentation in this work of the 
characters of the Prophet and of Ali is 
full of insight. But several of the judg- 
ments on the Shia and minority charac- 
ters seem — if it is not too bold to ven- 
ture to say so — formed on the surface 
and one-sided presentation of their op- 
ponents. Some of the sporadic risings 
and some api)arent adventurers may not 
have been entirely selfish. Some char- 
acters would be better understood if their 
own points of view were more sympa- 
thetically considered, and if what their 
followers say were given such weight as 
the intrinsic merits of their asse^rtions 
might claim, rather than the pronounce- 
ments of their opponents concede. 

The one particular instance that I 
will venture to give I confess docs 
not apply particularly to minority views. 
The picture of Fatima, the Prophet’s 
daughter, seems contrary to all Muslim 
ideas. Is the usual Muslim conception 
entirely wrong? If so, ought not the 
presentation of the character to be 
thoroughly documented? If the view 
^ presented in this work is correct, it would 
be a great disapix)intmcnt to many. 
For one thing it would be a shattering oi 
an ideal. But if this view is correct and 
the prevj^ent view is entirely wrong, the 
matter deserves. ^I submit) more 
thorough treatment evc'n in this extreme- 


ly concise volume. This book, which de- 
serves to be in the hands of all Muslims, 
may, it is true, be less popular amongst 
Muslims if the truth seems to the author 
to be such as would be unpalatable to 
Muslim readers. But it would border 
on impertinence to suggest that serious 
students of history should not adhen,* 
firmly to their own impartial views even 
if those views are unixipular — even if 
they arc in danger of turning out to be 
erroneous. It may perhaps express the 
view of a not inconsiderable numlxT of 
persons to say that those friends of 
Islam who write in the vein which they 
think will most please Muslims often 
become enemies of Islam in disguise. 

I cannot, against Professor Ilitti's 
great erudition, put my joints any higher 
than this. I should be content to await 
a considered judgment coming from him- 
self. 

These words arc consequently written 
with the object of inducing an impartial 
historical examination of men and tht*ir 
characters and of events moving in ar*(l 
across the pageant of Islam. I have 
been forced to sj)eak in vi*ry general, 
almost in vague terms. But I suggi ^'t 
the need of these and similar thoughts 
(or should I call them surmisi^s?) beu.g 
put to the test. They require to be sub 
mitted to the vision of a historian’s im- 
partial eye and subjected to critical docu- 
mentation. A strict examination of the 
events that tfK)k place can be made only 
by observing their presentation by con- 
temporary writers. Others, more com- 
petent to do this, must bti left to examine 
and to pronounce upon my suggestions. 
But 1 must draw attention to the fact 
that the texts on the law of Islam to 
which I refer as indications for my sur- 
mises, must not be amsidered as present- 
ing only one aspect of the religion and 
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the movements in civilization for which 
Islam stands, still less that their purposes 
and objects arc technical, specialized and 
confined. Milton’s words, “ A good 
b(X)k is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purix)se to a life beyond life”, 
may be applied with well-deserved signi- 
ficance to the legal texts of Islam. The 
object of these texts is to present in de- 
finite and concrete form the entire spirit 
of Islam, so that it may become a 
practical everyday creed and a code of 
rules governing and guiding every detail 
of life, the observance of which should 


be equivalent to the sincere profession of 
the faith of Islam and the regulating or 
rather the saturating of one’s life by 
that faith. No duty or concern of life, 
however private or however wide its 
sphere, can be omitted by the texts. No 
aspect of the activities or important 
thoughts or ideas prevalent at any time 
within the fold of Islam can consequent- 
ly escape reflection in the texts of the 
Muslim faqih, even though that reflec- 
tion may at times alter the perspective 
and render it diflicult to trace the out- 
lines of that from which it originated. 

Faiz B. Tyabji 


ON AYURVEDA 


India’s ancient medical system was 
ably defended by Dr. M. R. Samey in his 
IMesidential Address at tlie All-India 
Ayurveda Conference at Calcutta. ( The 
Ww Hcallh^ November -December 1939) 
lie sees the undervaluation of Ayurv‘'da 
as a symptom of the self-contempt from 
which too many Indians are still suffer- 
ing. 

Dr. Samey. himself the holder of 
Western degrees, including an M. D., 
points out that Indian medical science 
lias an unbroken history of at least three 
thousand years. While it emphasizes the 
imjKirtance of the amstitutional factor as 
a predisix)sing cause' of disease, recogniz- 
ing that an infccticxis disi'ase can develop 
enly in a susceptible individual, a study 
of the Vedas, ” the ix'erk'ss receptacle, of 
universal knowledge ”, will, he claims, re- 
veal “ that Bacteriology and similar other 
modem theories were known even in the 
dim days of that distant antiquity”. 
References to the thw>ry that long ante- 
dati? its discovery in the West are said to 
1^* found also in later standard Ayurvedic 
literature. With the tried and tested 
system of Ayurveda he contrasts the 
shifting science of Western medicine. 


varying with the opinions of prominent 
authorities. 

Though we arc convinc'd that many 
medical theorists and practitioners do 
more harm than good to humanity, we 
would by no means depreciate the value 
of any system of medicine. Results are 
the real criterion, but they arc ditficult to 
measure. Statistics can be relied on only 
if all the circumstances of the cases are 
known, not only in regard to tlie patient, 
before and after treatment, and tlie in- 
tellectual and scientific qualifications of 
the attending physician, but also— a 
faaor which Western medicine ignores— 
the moral qualifications of tlie latter, the 
physician having at least as important a 
role in the cure of dist'ase as his remedies 
have. Ayurveda and Western medicine 
both have an imixirtant i>art to play in 
the healing of the masses. Truly the field 
in India is wide enough to obviate colli- 
sions. But modern Western science could 
profit by ancient learning in more ways 
than one. Open-minded investigation 
may disclose valuable lines of treatment 
and reveal more than one of th(\ so-called 
“exploded superstitions" to be facts and 
relics of ancient knowledge. 



THE HAUNTED MAN 

[R. K. Narayan is a rising Indian story writer whose Dmk Room was re- 
viewed in our issue of February 193 ^.— Ed.] 


“ The credulous in these parts honest- 
ly believe that he is the Grandsire of 
the Devil said my host, as he settled 
himself more comfortably on the mat 
before tlie flickering lamp. “ But 1 
think that is absurd. lie is possessed. 

That is certain In those days he 

wasn’t known as the devil’s grandsire. 
He was called merry Yakub. Nothing 
was wrong with him then. In fact his 
boisterousness and his way of amusing 
people made him a very popular figure 
in these parts. All the same he had one 
eccentricity. You were safe with him only 
as long as you didn’t say anything un- 
pleasant about his master. We all knew 
it and kept him in good humour. It 
was a notorious fact that his master was 
a monster. He was a thriving money 
lender, you see. We had to pretend be- 
fore Yakub that his master was a saint. 
That wasn’t normal, was it? Yakub 
was a fanatic. Never mind, it was only 
virtue a bit overdone ” 

Here he stopped, yawned and conti- 
nued, ‘‘ When his master’s time came he 
felt that he could die peacefully because 
there was the faithful Yakub to take 
care of his little son and the property. 

“ When the son grew up he built a cot- 
tage for himself amidst his fields which 
lie on the other side of the hill, and he 
lived there far away from the crowd. 
He was an honest, hard-working lad. 
Yakub lived with him as friend, philoso- 
pher, guide and servant rolled into one. 

“ A peqxitual feud existed between this 
young l^dlord and Omar, who owned 
the neighbouring Iguids. I suppose it 
was over the matter of a boundary line. 


Boundary lines are the curse of agricul- 
ture. This neighbour, Omar, wasn’t a 
straight man. Though he lived in the 
town, he caused a lot of mischief and 
trouble, which annoyed the young land- 
lord. Haystacks catching fire mysteri- 
ously, anonymous letters under the door 
and other things of the kind were hap- 
pening every day. 

“One day after nightfall, the young 
landlord returned to his cottage from the 
fields. One of the usual threatening notes 
lay on the floor. He was not in a mood 
to take it calmly. He tore the letter to 
bits, swore and raved and, gathering up 
the tom pieces from the ground, rushed 
out saying that he would force the pai)er 
bits down liis aiemy’s throat. I’he old 
servant tried to calm him, because Omar 
lived here in the town and it wasn’t safe 
to cross the hill after nightfall. More- 
over, a severe thunderstorm was about 
to break. 

“ Weli, in all my life before or since* 
I have never seen another night as wild. 
We thought that the thunderbolts would 
powder and level down the hill. The 
next morning the Ixxiy of the young 
landlord was found on the hill under the 
trunk of an uprcx)ted tree. 

“Ever sina; then the old servant- 
this old Yakub has been a ferociou:; 
maniac. He is like a wounded tiger 
now. It was a thunderbolt that did the 
work. But “ 

Here he lowered his voice and conti- 
nued, “lake care that you don’t say 
so before the crazy old fellow. He will 
kill you if you do. He swears by 
heaven and hell that it was by Omar’s 
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hand that his master fell.” 

He added thoughtfully, “According 
to the young boys here, many an one 
who has gone to sec the old man has 
never returned.” 

The next day I set out to meet this 
old man. I crossed a hill and a couple 
of fields and came to a low thatched 
cottage, surrounded by a cactus fence. 

In front of the cottage, behind an 
oxen-yoked plough, the old man was 
standing. Ilis apixarance justified the 
name given to him, “ The Grandsire of 
the Devil”. He was gaunt. His face was 
dark, set in a wilderness of milk-white 
hair. A pair of red, watery eyes blinked 
at me through this hoary confusion. 

“ We had a si>U‘ndid monsoon this 
yair ”, I said. 

He scvim^d not to hear me. When I 
reix'ated my remark he merely Ifxjked 
at me and said notliing in reply. 

I w'as determined not to go back with- 
out learning more about this extraordi- 
nary being. A great deal of patience 
and tact was needed to break his reser\'e. 
At last he o^xned his mouth. He had a 
thin, sleepy voice, which shook a little. 
With admirable calmness he told me the 
story of his life, or rather the story of 
his young master and of the villainy 
playexi u\yon him. 

Concluding the story he said, ” 1 felt 
that something terrible was going to hap- 
IH^n. 1 tried to stop him. But he wa.> 
young and his blood was hot. Omar was 
a villain. 1 knew that. He was an 

assassin I s\ymt a most restk^ss night. 

The lamp was still burning, and 1 was 
sitting before it, waiting for my master s 

return. It was past midnight I 

must have dozed off a little. And then 
fi^erc came a terrible noise and I woke up. 
1 think it was a thunderclap. At the 
time there was a soft knock on the 


door. I jumped up. To my joy my 
master stood in the room before me ! 
He looked a little pale and I was sur- 
prised to find that there wasn’t a drop 
of water on him in spite of the rain 
outside. I scolded him for returning so 
late. Then 1 asked him how he had 
managed to come in when the door had 
been shut and bolted. He did not reply 
but merely stared at me. There was 
something queer about him. When 1 
reached out my hands to touch him, he 
was gone. 1 do not understand it at 
all....” 

“ It is a sad tale ”, 1 murmured at the 
end of the story. 

“ What is a sad tale ? Don’t be mor- 
bid, sir”, he said. 

To change the subject I asked him, 
“Why don’t you sell this land ? Surely, 
you must be finding it hard to keep it all 
under cultivation ? ” 

He regarded me in silence for a lew 
seconds. Beads of perspiration were 
trickling down his forehead. He said, 
shaking his head, ” 1 can’t, really. It is 
my master’s and he loved to keep it.” 
Thai his eyes fell uix)n the weeds that 
had overgrown a large part of the fields. 
"I wish I could ki.vp the whole plot neat 
and well cultivated.” He Icxiked around 
helplessly. ” Won't you come into the 
cottage ? ” 

In front of the cottage there was a 
tiny plot of well-laid-out garden. The 
rest was choked with shrubs and tlioms. 

” My master loved to keep a neat 
garden ”, he said. " 1 wish I could keep 
the whole thing neat. 1 work hard, but 
this is all 1 can do.” Then he took me * 
to the back yard of the cottage. There 
too I found a profusion of weeds of all 
sorts. But in one comer there was just 
a small patch of.ne^t ground, in the 
middle of whicli was an oblong mud 
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mound. Before going near it, the old 
man whispered in my car, “Please re- 
move your sandals.” He did not speak 
much after that. 

With silent steps he approached the 
mound, and with a frown on his face 
gently brushed aside a few withered 
leaves that had fallen on it. 

“ What is this ? *’ I asked him, point- 
ing at the mound. 

He came very near and with his face 
close to mine whispered, “ He sleeps 
here. Hush ! My master sleeps here.” 

His eyes were glistening with tears. 
Wiping them, he murmured, “ I fear Pm 
getting sore eyes.” He closed his eyes 
for a while. 

When he opened them, the miracle 
happened. A curious light came into 
his eyes. He shook his fists at me and 
yelled into my face, “ You villain, you 

murderer of my master, after all ! ” 

Then with lightning quickness, he 
pounced upon a big stone near by and 
sprang at me with the stone poised above 
his head. He was staggering under its 
weight. He would have shattered my skull 
if I hadn’t sprung forward and wrenched 
the stone from his hands. The force 
with which I did it sent the old man 


reeling. He lost his balance, and fell on 
a bush of thorns. There the fierce old 
man lay, entangled and bleeding, not far 
away from the mound. 1 put on my 
sandals and hurried away. 1 almost ran 
to the cottage gate. 

Outside the cottage I lingered a little, 
irresolutely. A gust of fresh breeze 
blew, and it cooled my head a little. 
The sun was about to set and towards 
the west there was a blaze of light into 
which the whole landscai)e was melting. 
The oxen with their bells tinkling were 
idly swishing their tails at the flies on 
their backs. 

1 almost decided to go back to the old 
man. I turned and caught a glimpse of 
the terrible recluse as he lay helpless 
among the thorns. He was trembling 
with rage, and there was fire in his eyes. 
In a hoarse voice he was shouting, 
“ Villain, after all, God has brought you 
within my grasp. Escaixj now. But he 
will.... !” 

The rest I did not hear. I fled. The 
hill had to be crossed before nightfall. 

Perhaps 1 ought to have gone back 
and heljxjd the old man up. But that 
would have required courage, tremend- 
ous courage. I was a coward. 

R. K. Nar.\yan 


AT TAO LIN I'EMPLE 


While man’s desires 
Spur him on, 

Life is a burden 

And storm and stress. 

When at last 

He has attained his goal, 

How many years 

Aifeleft? 


Can the countless cares 
Of sudi a life 
Compare with the lot 
Of a Buddhist monk, 
Whase days arc ^nt 
In the utter peace 
Of towering peaks 
And placid streams? 

— Tu HsOn Hao. 



KRISHNA 

THE TEACHER OF NON-VIOLENCE 

[This is the second in a series of studies in the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which, appeared last month.— Ed.] 


It is well known that the Bhagavad- 
Gita is an episode in the national epic, 
the Mahabharata. Let us recall to our 
minds the exact circumstances. The 
armed hosts have met on the field of 
Kurukshetra and the historic battle is 
about to begin. On this fateful morn- 
ing, when the Kaurava army is standing 
facing the Pandava army. Yudhish- 
thira comes forward, looks at the im- 
I)rnetrable vyuha (battle array) formed 
by Bhishma and becomes pale with fear. 
He says to Arjuna : “ O Dhananjaya, 
how shall we be able to fight with Dur- 
yodhana’s army when our grandfather 
commands it ? Immovable and impene- 
trable is the vyuha formed by Bhishma 
acairding to the rules of the Sastras. How 
can victory be ours in the face of such an 
army? O Arjuna, I am doubtful of 
success.” 

But Arjuna encourages his brother by 
quoting an ancient verst* which is charac- 
teristically Hindu in spirit : ‘‘They that 
are desirous of victory conquer not so 
much by might and prowess as by truth, 
aimpassion, piety and virtue. Victory 
is certain to be where Krishna is. 
‘‘Therefore”, continues Arjuna, “we are 
certain of victory in this battle, 0 King. 
Monwer, according to Narada, victory 
is certain to be where Krishna is. 
Victory is one of His attributes ; so also 
is humility. Victory always follows 
Him. His glory is endless. Amidst 
hosts of enemies he remains unscathed. 
He. is the eternal Purusha. Therefore", 
concludes Arjuna, "I see no reason for 


sorrow. You have the Ijord of the uni- 
verse and the gods to wish you success.” 

Thereupon Yudhishthira takes heart 
and retires to his place in the army. 
Then ensues a short conversation be- 
tween Krishna and Arjuna. The former 
advises his friend before he begins the 
battle to purify himself and to pray to 
Durga for success. Arjuna accordingly 
descends from his chariot and chants a 
hymn in praise of the goddess. The 
goddess, pleased with his devotion, ap- 
pears before him. She blesses Arjuna. say- 
ing, “ 0 son of Pandu. you will vanquish 
your enemy in no time. You have 
Narayana himself to help you.” 

After the disappearance of the goddess. 
Arjuna again mounts his chariot and 
both the hero and his charioteer blow 
their conchs. It is immediately after 
this that we have the Gita episode. 
Wliile all the heroes are blowing their 
conchs and when the clash of weapons is 
about to begin Arjuna raises his famous 
lx>w. but. seeing in front of him his 
teachers, friends and kinsmen, whom he 
has to kill, he is overcome with pity. 
He drops his bow and refuses to fight. 
Tliercupon Krishna gently chides him 
and discusses the whole moral question 
with him, as represented in the Gita, 
meets his objections, removes his doubts 
and convinces him at last that it is his* 
duty to fight. For at the end of the long 
discourse Arjuna says : “My delusion is 
gone. I have come to myself by thy 
grace, 0 Krishna; I stand ‘free from 
doubt. I will act according to thy word.” 
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These details enable us to understand 
the significance of the form in which 
the Gita teaching is cast and to appre- 
ciate the dramatic moment in which it 
is introduced in the great epic. But it 
is very necessary that we should clearly 
understand at the outset the position of 
Arjuna at the beginning of this discourse. 
In the first chapter, entitled “ The Grief 
of Arjuna”, he speaks the following 
words : ” Far better would it be for me 
if the sons of Dhritarashtra, weapons in 
hand, should slay me in the battle, while 
I remain unresisting and unarmed.” 

This looks startlingly like the attitude 
of a non-violent Satyagrahi after 
Gandhiji’s own heart. In fact it has 
been said by some critics of the Gita that 
the classical utterance on non-violence 
is put in the mouth of Arjuna in the 
verse quoted above, while the 
whole teaching of Krishna is an 
exhortation to violence. Therefore, ac- 
cording to these critics, Arjuna repre- 
sents a higher morality than Krishna, 
but his fine feelings are crushed and vio- 
lence is done to his higher nature by the 
advice of his friend. There could 
be no greater mistake than this. To 
make Arjuna an advocate of non-vio- 
lence and Krishna an advocate of vio- 
lence is to turn the whole scripture topsy- 
turvy and to misunderstand its teach- 
ing entirely. Let us examine the posi- 
tion. 

Arjuna is the hero of the epic. He is 
the chosen instrument of divine justice. 
To him is assigned by the poet the most 
important r61e in the great war. Me 
*has long been consecrated to this task. 
His whole life has been a preparation 
for it. And now, when the critical mo- 
ment comes, he falters. He is swayed 
by person"^ feelings ^ and hesitates to 
obey the stem call* of duty. He fails to 


become the instrument of divine justice 
because the consequencc^s are painful to 
him. He is convinced that his cause is 
righteous. He knows that his brother 
Dharmaraja is the very embodiment of 
righteousness, while the cjiemy Duryo- 
dhana is the very embodiment of wicked- 
ness and that il is his duty as a Kshatriya 
prince to overthrow the evil which has 
been so long and so shamelessly trium- 
phant in the land. He has accordingly 
come to the battle field with the inten- 
tion of fighting and has led thither a 
host of allied armies. The hopes of the 
whole army are centred on him and his 
well-known prowess. And now sudden 
ly he refuses to fight because he has to 
slay so many of his kinsmen and friends 
ranged on the other side. It is not at all 
a question of non-violt'nce with him. 
For he has no obji'ction to fighting or 
killing as such. He has no obit'ction to 
killing those who are not his kinsmen. 
Ho harps upon the painfulness of killing 
his “Svajana” — a word that he rei’H?ats 
five times in his argument. 

To comi^are him to a Satyagrahi is 
only to I^tray om ’s ignorance of Satya- 
graha. For Arjuna d(KS not proimse to 
fight untruth by tnith, or violence by 
non-violence. His mind is cloutled by 
sorrow. He would rather submit to in 
justice than fight. And he has no idea 
of weaning the evil-dcx^r from evil by 
his own sacrifice and thus breaking the 
vicious circle. He is represented by the 
poet simply as the supreme example ol 
a man who is tempted to desert his iiosl 
of duty at a critical hour, because the 
consequences of remaining there are ex- 
tremely painful to him. His position is 
similar to that of a judge who hesitatirs 
to pronounce the sentence of death on 
his own son who has been proved in his 
court to be guilty of murder. Only 
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in the case of Arjuna the pros- 
pect of gaining a kingdom by 
killing his kinsmen in the battle makes 
the situation more complex and, of 
course, more true to life. His resolution 
to forgo his gain rather than do vio- 
lence to his dearly cherished affections 
clouds the whole issue for the casual 
reader as well as for Arjuna himself. 
The Kshatriya prince, instead of appear- 
ing in his true colours here as one falling 
short of heroism, actually [X)ses in his self- 
riglitcousness as the exponc'nt of a type 
of heroism even suixTior to that of his 
class. We surely misunderstand the 
situation, if from the accident that Ar- 
jiina is willing to forgo his kingdom we 
infer that he is a non-violent hero or a 
conscic'iii ions objector. Ilis divine char- 
ioteer. being a searcher of hearts, 
knows better. He is not baffled by the 
objections trottKl out by .Arjuna. He 
quietly snubs his friend s self-right(H)us- 
ness by saying ironically. “ You speak 
words of wisdom ”, and [)nx:c«ls with 
the task of enlightening him. 

Similarly, to think that there is divine 
sjmetion for the violence of war in the 
(Ala, bex-ause Krishna advises Arjuna to 
do Ilis duty on the battle field, is to miss 
entirely the imixnt of the great scripture. 
Some years ago we mw horrified to 
learn that the CAta was lx?ing (luoted by 
th(! Indian anarchists in defence of their 
diistnjctive activities. And even to-day 
this scripture is quoted by those who op- 
rx>se Gandhi] is dextrine of non-violence. 
They say that his teaching contradicts 
that of the Oita and some of them 
have even gone so far as to say that it is 
alien to the spirit of Hinduism, forget- 
ting that Hinduism is the only religion 
which teaches that non-violence is the 
highest duty. 

The fact is that the Gita is not concern- 


ed with the question of war as an instru- 
ment of justice among nations any more 
than Jesus Christ was concerned with 
the question of the subjection of the 
Jews to the Roman Empire. The aim 
of all the great scriptures of the world 
is to lift man from the animal plane to 
a divine plane by revealing to him the 
paths of ascent to a higher and higher 
perfection. But w’e have to remember 
two things alx)ut them. First, the scrip- 
tures of a race form a progr<?ssivc reve- 
lation. The Spirit never ceases to grow. 
For Ck)d lives for ever and He ever 
manifests himself in the lives of the 
saints. Therefore as we rise in the scale 
of spiritual values we discover higher 
and higher laws. And when the higher 
law is revt'aled. the lower one is abroga- 
ted. Secondly, the great scriptures of the 
world are not produced in vacuo. The 
messtmgers of God come in human form. 
They belong to a certain age, a certain 
society and a certain country. There- 
fore their spiritual message is inevitably 
covered with the husk of ix)litical. social 
and scientific ideas of their times. And 
it is the task of the wise man to sepa- 
rate the husk from the kernel. He 
should clearly see and frankly admit that 
belief ip. a particular i)olitical doctrine 
or a particular social order is the ixrish- 
able part of a sciipturc. It is the husk 
that covers the living seed. Half the 
degradations (hat flourish under the 
name of n'ligion are due to our frequent 
inability to st'parate what is ixmianent 
from what is temix>rary or accidental in 
our scrif^turos. Surely Clirists belief 
that evil spirits cause disease and his 
expectation that the world would come 
to an end shortly Ixlong to the latter 
category. So do the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra, the Indian caste systcm*and the 
Sankhya philosophy moitioned in the 
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Gita, Moreover, how could we expect 
the Gita, written some centuries before 
the Christian era. to preach directly the 
abolition of war, when even twenty cen- 
turies after the beginning of that era 
mankind still looks upon war as a legiti- 
mate weapon and resorts to it with far 
fewer moral restrictions? Non-violence 
among nations, if made possible by inter- 
national courts of arbitration, is undoubt- 
edly as superior to war as an honourable 
war, a dharma-yudha, described by our 
ancient epic poets, is superior to the 
modem massacres with aerial bombs, poi- 
son gases and secret mines. When the 
enlightened conscience of humanity 
comes to look upon war as a horrid 
business unworthy of man and perfects 
a machinery by which it is made im- 
possible it will disappear like Suttee and 
slavery and no misreading of the 
scriptures can stay the progress of man. 

But meanwhile let us see whetlier 
the Gita really supports violence, or. on 
the contrary, as Mahatma Gandhi con- 
tends, it supports non-violence. Ahimsa 
or non-violence is four times expressly 
mentioned in the Gita as a great virtue 
(X. 5, XIII. 7. XVI. 2 and XVII. 14). 
Apart from that, we are taught that, be- 
fore we take part in any activity we should 
free our minds from anger, fear and 
hatred, remove ev(iry trace of selfish de- 
sire from our hearts, look upon all crea- 
tures in their pleasures and pains as our- 
selves, have the same regard for friend 
and foe, and above all possess an un- 
swerving devotion to God and His pur- 
poses in the world. This in brief, as 
we shall see, is the Karma Yoga that the 
Gita teaches. Even in the verses where 
Arjuna is specifically asked to fight, the 
conditions imposed on him are such as to 
make hit action practically non-violent. 
Let us take foul* such passages ; — 


Pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat — ^treat them alike and 
gird thyself for the fight. Thus thou 
wilt not incur sin. (II. 38) 

Surrender all thy works to me and 
fight, with thy mind in union with the 
Spirit and free from every desire and 
trace of self, and all thy passion spent 
(III. 30) 

Therefore at all times think on me and 
fight. When thy mind and understand- 
ing arc fixed on me thou shalt doubtless 
come to mo. (VIII. 7) 

He who is free from the notion of I *’ 
and whose understanding is unsullied, 
though he slays these men he slays not, 
nor is he bound. (XVIII. 17) 

From all this we see that Krishna, 
far from advocating violence, thoroughly 
undermines the position of violence, 
takes away the substance and retains 
only the outer shell. That was all pro- 
bably that he could do in his day. If 
his conditions are satisfied, there can he 
no violence at all. For how is it pos- 
sible for a man to resort to violence with- 
out anger, without hatred, without de- 
sire and without passion of anv kind? 
A man who has all these qualifications, 
even when he kills, cannot be considered 
guilty of violence. He kills in the same 
way as the mother godd(*ss kills Mahi- 
shasura in the famous sculpture at 
Mahabalipuram. For in this mastei- 
piece of art we see the demon in a fut':^' 
of passion, while the Devi seated on the 
lion’s back is serene and calm, with no 
trace of anger or hatred and with no 
glow of triumph on her face. Thus does 
Krishna by his teaching try to 
change the whole mental background 
of the fighting man into one of 
pure non-violence, while he keeps only 
the external physical form of violence. 
All that Mahatma Gandhi is doing to- 
day is to push the Gita to its logical 
conclusion, to make us take the last step 
and throw away even the shell and thus 
embraa? non-violence in both form and 
substance. His Satyagraha is therefore 
only a fulfilment of the Gita. 

D. S. SarMA 



YOGA AS GENIUS 

[Ernest V. Hayes, a student of Oriental philosophy, suggests in this article 
that the word “ Yoga ” from the language of the Gods be retained in the En^ish 
language, but that it be linked to the term Genius ” which best conveys to the 
Westerner all that is implicit in true Yoga. — E d.] 


Generally the word “ Yoga ” is trans- 
lated into Euroi:)ean languages as 
“ Union ”, considered as union with God 
or the Eternal Reality. It is also 
given the significance of ” Balance ” and 
most certainly it has the meaning of 
" Concentration ”. These meanings — and 
othersr-are accurate, but one particular 
word in the English tongue seems better 
to lit the whole idea of Yoga, including 
implicitly all the other expressions. It 
is “Genius”. It is not diflicult to re- 
cognise the Yoga principle and practice 
in the inner lives of most of those who 
have won the title of Genius in Occi- 
dental lands, whether in religion, art, 
philanthropy, leadership or social and 
Iiolitical deliverances. It serves to re- 
move the idea from the jmrely relig^ms 
realm— or, more accurately, to consecrate 
every asixx:t of human thouglit and 
activity with the hallowing of religion, 
'lb insist on this asi^ect of Yoga in the 
West is to offer to many an invitation 
to study and to practise— within the 
bounds of common sense — the Yoga that 
in the beginning might be stxn as a way 
to develop human nature to its highest 
point, but that in the end will restore 
to a man all that is true and beautiful 
in the province of Religion itsi'lf. 

That Religion needs a vivifying force 
very few will deny. Even Roman Catholic 
authorities are concerned (in their n:ore 
private conferences) with the falling 
away and the laxity of the Christians 
under their control, and good Moslems 
shake their heads rather sadly over the 


“ secularisation ” of modem Turkey. To 
ecclesiastics, this falling away and laxity 
are revealed in the diminishing numbers 
of worshippers and communicants. To 
those who treat Religion from the inner 
standpoint alone, the secularisation of 
life is no less a matter of concern, for they 
see what men and women are losing in 
spiritual values and in true growth. They 
do not want to refill the churches. In 
fact, if the organised religions showed 
less pathetic anxiety to roix; in congre- 
gations, demanding quality rather than 
numbers, ii would be all to the good. 
To bring back life into Religion we need 
Genius rather than mediocrity. 

Various movements have sprung up 
within the last hundred years with the 
avowed object of interesting Western 
thinkers in Yoga. No doubt some of 
these Westerners still regard Yoga as 
an exotic plant which can bo introduced 
into American or Euroixan soil only 
with immense difficulty and then can be 
considered only as a freak. Possibly the 
word itstdf helps to create this impres- 
sion, and various forms of what might 
bo called Hatha- Yoga anfim^ the im- 
pression made by the Sanskrit temi. 
But I would not give up the Sanskrit 
word on that account ; English has been 
enriched fro.m so many sources that a 
few apt words from the language of the 
Gods will not come amiss ; and their 
adoption will seive as an expression of 
appnxiiation of the debt we owe to India 
in mcxlom religious tliought. h would, 
however, constantly link up the East- 
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em word and idea with the Western con- 
ception of what Genius is and how a 
man of Genius lives and works. 

Genius was orcc defined as “an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains 
That definition can be very misleading. 
I would define Genius as Effortless 
Power. Of course, in the mechanical 
work connected with human institutions, 
a man of genius will take far greater 
pains to do a thing correctly and well 
than the ordinary man, who nllay be 
doing his job in order to earn a living 
or to obtain social recognition. But the 
curious point is that though the man 
of genius feels greater rcsix)nsibility and 
is willing to accept a sterner discipline, 
he does not feel anything like the strain 
and exliaustion of the ordinary man 
who sometimes takes infinite pains to do 
his work as badly as possible. Any one 
who finds his work (let it be what it 
will) a cause of frustration, of nerv'ous 
debility and of mental conflict, is not 
a man of genius, though he may be re- 
garded as talented in some particular 
direction. Such a man will find some 
particular kind of w(jrk so com- 
pletely dominating that he will have 
no time, or very little, for other asjTects 
of human activity. A business man will 
lack interest in Religion and Art, and he 
may stifle some of the higher human 
emotions which come under the term 
Love. A man devoted to Religion in 
its outer sense has “ no head for 
figures ”, is impatient with beauty, 
and becomes cold and hard in human 
relationships. In Yc^a, in Genius, 
there is an all-round development, an 
all-embracing interest and understand- 
ing ; a serene strength bom of the 
impersonal outlook demanded by the 
Bhagavqd Gita, A man practising 
Yoga (adapted •rightly to his peculiar 


Karma) will never suffer from the ineffi- 
ciency and nervous fretting of our day 
which are the causes of so much irra- 
tional thinking, perverted emotionalism 
and f lustration in action. He experi- 
ences an inner change with regard to the 
significana^ of the ordinary avocations 
of life and their true use, while in the 
realm of Religion he contacts what is 
most tme with an eagerness and a de- 
light that makes the gaining of spiritual 
understanding the greatest of all inte- 
rests. The following of the Master is 
not a miserable and m>ccssary duty ; it is 
done as joyously and as nalurally as an 
enthusiast will undertake his part in 
some sport, some artistic recreation. Out 
of tJiis comes the Effortless Power that 
is Yoga in Action ; the awukening of un- 
suspected faculties ; the heightening of 
faculties already in use but only partial- 
ly utilised. 

Would such a pursuit and attainment 
be far from the highest motive that 
should guide the se‘eker after Yoga ; 
would it tend towards the Dark Path of 
Occultism rather than to White Magic ? 
(For it must be stated that the awaken 
ing and the heightening of the innei 
faculties which we call Nature’s Gifts in 
Man apiXiar almost magical.) The 
danger is there, but it is not marked. The 
protection from it lies in the fact that 
very few in the West will deliberately 
take up Yoga (as taught in the Bhagavad 
Gita) until an inner compulsion 
drives them to it. That inner com- 
pulsion is not likely to arise 
in the purely selfish, in hearts beating 
with fear and cruelty ; it will not arise 
in minds whose empty thoughts can 
never soar above some petty lust or 
avaria:. Most regrettable methods of 
teaciung certain forms of Yoga have 
been published in America and Europe, 
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and sad results have followed in a few 
cases. 

But the Yoga that is Genius will al- 
ways be the Raja Yoga of the Gita and 
allied teachings, from which many 
people have gained in inner worth and 
outer activity. It is the only Yoga that 
has true spiritual meaning ; the only 
Yoga that should be practisc'd to avoid 
the conflict and “ loose ends ” of modem 
life. It is a revealing Yoga, a revela- 
tion to man not only of himself, but al- 
so of that Reality of which he is the 
shadow in his lower life. It knits the 
whole life into harmony with itself. 
Years ago Professor Bateson, as the re- 
sult of his study of the facts usually am- 
nected with heredity, indicated that arti- 
stic gifts arc not something added to the 
make-up of the ordinary man, but are 
due to the absence of factors which in 
the normal man inhibit the development 


of these gifts. “They are releases of 
power normally suppressed.” The same 
is true of the gifts associated with spi- 
ritual understanding and with Religion. 
In the normal person (or shall we say 
the maimed person ? ) they are suppress- 
ed yet ever present. Modem material- 
ism seeks to suppress them yet more 
effectively. But they stir beneath the 
thick a)ating of gross concerns ; they 
file away at the bars of their prison 
window. In that way they cause a sense 
of defeat and futility in man’s ordinary 
life, and religion becomes the worship 
of a Joss, if indeed it means anything 
at all. To release man is the purpose 
of Yoga practice. The complete releiis- 
ing of man can come about in no other 
way. Other methods of “ release ” only 
allow the man out of his cell for an 
hour’s exercise in a miserable prison 
yard. 

Ernest V. Hayes 


RELK^ION AND DEMOCRACY 


“ The Spirit and the Crisis ”, the 
leader in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment for 4th November, rc-cognizes the 
limitations of democracy to-day but de- 
fends it as an idea, an aspiration, bmtal- 
!y challenged now in its infancy and be- 
ing defended by its champions " not for 
what it is but for what it may bc'comc ”. 

The writer declares that the enormous 
and baffling task ” before Christian 
people is to live their cri'od, to profess 
a faith and not belie it in their actions”. 
This is the task not before Christians 
alone but before the adherents of every 
religion. Asia’s systems of religious phi- 
losophy are no less grand and ennobling 
than those of the West : if the adherents 
of any of the world religions would but 
live up to the standards set by the great 
teachers who are the glory of them all, 
the world would be transformed over- 
night. 


There is, however, too little emphasis 
in every religion on the living core of 
truth around which a creed has formed 
like an imix?netrable shell ; the people 
can hardly see the Prophet for the priest, 
the truth for the superstitions, rites and 
dogmas that have obscured it. But it is 
worth the effort. Let us leave aside the 
theological dissertations and go to the 
Sc'rmon on the Mount, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Buddha’s teachings and 
Al-Quran. 

Every religious man in the true sense 
is a democrat at heart : conscious of the 
Divine in himself, he sees all other hu- 
man beings as souls, sparks. like himself, 
of the One Flame. Recognizing thus the 
fact of Universal Brothcrhtxxi and act- 
ing accordingly can alone provide a 
sound and lasting basis for* applied 
democracy. * • 



SOCIETY AND STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

[By his studies in the Indian Puranas V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of 
the History Department of the Madras University has rendered good service, 
'rhese show the historical character of the Puranas and point to the superiority 
of the Sanskrit term Itihasa over its modern equivalent —I listory. Ilihasa covers 
a wider field and brings us face to face with a different mode of writing history, 
a mode used by the creators of myths which later were recorded as I^iranas. Our 
author s latest volumQ—Silappadikaram — is an example of a similar mode of chro- 
nicling events. In this article he describes the structure of the social and political 
order in ancient India, which has a message for the builders of a new India.— E d.] 


In the early years of this century there 
was a strong tendency on the part of 
political theorists to place great emphasis 
on the pluralistic state and its value to 
the democratic form of government. 
The merits of pluralism are its sj^ecial 
emphasis on individual freedom, its in- 
troduction into political thought of the 
group, as being a more concrete method 
of social organisation, its clear definition 
of the social relations between man and 
man, its comprehensive outlook on gov- 
ernment and law and its healthy reaction 
against the paternalism and absolutism 
of the State. 

But recent trends are shifting this 
emphasis to newer experiments in gov- 
ernment which arc somewhat awkwardly 
labelled “ totalitarian ”. Thh change is 
mainly due to two causes. First, the 
Church and the functional group organ- 
isations such as Trade Unions under the 
modern pluralistic system began to de- 
velop more and more as rival organisa- 
tions to the State, and thus failed in 
their primary duty of co-ordinating with 
the State. Secondly, the sovereign rights 
of the State itself were slowly undermin- 
ed, and it came to be looked upon mere- 
ly as one among various institutions. 
This attitude tends to deprive the State 
of its sovereignty, without which attri- 
bute no State can exist at all. The very 
purpose of the institution of the State 


was thus in process of being defeated. 

In ancient India a definite demarca- 
tion not found in ancient Greece and 
Rome was made between the State and 
Society. Both were regarded as organic 
institutions, independent of, though in- 
dispensable to, each other. 

If we analyse the evidence in literature, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, onii fact 
becomes strikingly clear. Society pre- 
ceded the State, and was a gradual 
growth. From one Varna, or caste, 
sprang up four Varnas and four Asra- 
mas, or orders in life. These four caste 
groups grew in course of time into a 
number of different groups which were 
functional in character and extent. When 
social organisation reached a certaiii 
complexity, it was felt necessary tliat 
there should be an authority with sove- 
reign ix)wer to protect society and to 
foster its customs and conventions. This 
did not mean that Society as an institu- 
tion occupied a status inferior to the 
State, for the existence of the State de- 
pended largely on the strength and the 
co-ordination of Society. Conversely, 
orderly social life was possibles according 
to the Hindu conception only if the State 
was stable and permanent. The dread 
of anarchy, characterised as Matsyan- 
yaya (the bigger fish eating the smaller), 
and of Arajaka (absence of a sovereign 
power) leading to a state of tyrannicide, 
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brought home to the ancient Indians the 
necessity for a stable and permanent or- 
ganisation with a King at its head to 
exercise, if necessity arose, his right of 
danda, or rod of punishment, and to pre- 
serve the dharma, or the function, of the 
individual and of society. The end and 
object of the Hindu State did not ter- 
minate with police duty. Its jurisdic- 
tion covered the whole life of society, 
including religion, education, agriculture, 
industry and commerce. Integration was 
achieved by means of group organisa- 
tions, which were so many voluntary 
associations with a devolution of 
functions. Group life was not inspired 
by an outside agency, much less by the 
State. Members of one profession or 
occupation joined together and formed 
a group, framing their own rules and re- 
gulations. It was incumbent on every 
individual in this group to act up to its 
best interests and to endeavour to ob- 
serve its conventions. 

Let us now proceed to examine some 
of the groups mentioned in ancient In- 
dian literature. We hear among others 
of Kidas, Jatis and Sratis, Ganas and 
Janapadas. 

The Kulas may be described as fami- 
lies ; they were corjxirations of kinsmen. 
The primary unit of Hindu social organ- 
isation was, and still is the family, not. 
as in the modern West, the individual. 
The Hindu genius discovered the imix>r- 
tance and the value of the joint family 
system and fostered its growth. Besides 
cultivating family relationships of inter- 
dependence and mutual S(?rvia\ joint 
family life solved the problem of i.xx>r 
relief and protected the disabled and the 
unfit. The virtues of love and affection 
were developed in the family group. 
Each able-bodied member discharged his 
^uty of providing bread not only for 


himself but also for the disabled mem- 
bers of the family. The father, who 
was the eldest in the house, was the lead- 
er of the family group and his word 
was generally respected. The mother too 
was highly respected, being regarded as 
the veritable queen of the home. The 
position of women in Hindu society, it 
may be mentioned, has been much mis- 
understood. The famous Code of Manu 
insists that women be honoured by their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons and 
brothers-in-Iaw. On this depends their 
own welfare. Yagnavalkya, another law- 
giver, explains the means by which wo- 
men were to be honoured, viz., by gifts 
of ornaments, clothes and food. Sukra, 
the author of a treatise on polity, insists 
that a woman should be treated with 
love and atleclion by her husband and 
others. These mandates indicate a full 
recognition of the jx^sonality of the 
woman in Hindu scxriety. Thus the 
family, bound together by ties of affec- 
tion and mutual rcsixmsibility, was a 
happy group in which the citizen of the 
future underwent a life of discipline and 
cultivated a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
stix^d him in g(K)d stead in playing the 
role of citizen. 

Next comes the organisation of Jatis, 
or caste groups. The caste organisa- 
tion was an extension of the family 
group. The caste was essentially a func- 
tional group. The whole community 
was divided into four main groups. 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas. Vaisyas and 
Sudras. to which resj'iectivcly were as- 
signed the functions (c) of ministering 
to the religious and spiritual needs of 
society, {b) of protecting the dharma of 
society and of defending it from external 
attack, (c) of engaging in agriculture 
and commerce and Jid\ of service. 

'I he caste txjnd was cemented on the 
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basis of birth. It was fdt that hered- 
itary occupations would generally bring 
about the greatest efficiency and would 
draw out a man’s inherent skill and in- 
telligence, thus producing the best work. 
Apart from this, the caste system solved 
the problem, as yet unsolved in modern 
economic and other organisations, of 
rivalry and competition, which have 
worked such havoc in present-day so- 
ciety. It promoted community life by a 
sense of individual and social duty 
whicli went by the name of Svadkarma. 
The caste group, by performing its own 
duty and by not trespassing on other 
spheres, was made aware that by itself 
it could not exist ; each caste depended 
for its maintenance upon the co-opera- 
tion of otlier caste groups. Mutual ser- 
vice and fellowship in work resulted 
from tliis caste bond. When with the 
gradual weakening of the bond during 
the past century any kind of work be- 
came available to persons of any caste, 
a dislocation of Hindu society began. 
To-day, we in India are faced with the 
problems of poverty, unemployment, 
bitter competition in all walks of life, 
labour unrest and decay in indigenous 
industries, arts and crafts, all of which 
are so familiar in other parts of the 
world. The existence here of these rela- 
tively new problems, which are chiefly 
economic, cannot be attributed solely to 
the break-down of the caste system in 
India, but it would not be difficult to 
establish some definite relation of cause 
and effect between the two. 

The group next in importance which 
is met with in Hindu literature and epi- 
graphy is designated Sreni, which can be 
rendered roughly as “ guild The Sreni 
organisations were not necessarily caste 
organisations. They 'were mainly asso- 
ciations of traders and merchants. Their 


members generally belonged to the 
Vaisya caste, the third group of Hindu 
society. This community voluntarily 
divided itself into a number of guilds, 
each being both an industrial and an 
economic association and each being 
entrusted with a specific function. Thus 
there were trade guilds, industrial guilds 
and guilds of cultivators, all of which 
had a plan and a method. Like other 
groups, the Sreni had its own laws. Each 
guild had the riglit to imix)se dues and 
taxes on articles which came under its 
jurisdiction. It could punish misbe 
haviour on the part of its members with 
fines and sometimes with expulsion. 
Some guilds included banking among 
their functions, and some had their own 
mints and issued coinage. They even 
regulated public endowments and kept 
watch on aliens and strangers visiting 
their village or city. Every guild was 
presided over by an official who was re- 
sponsible to the Suite for the proper up- 
keep of the association and for the pay- 
ment of revenue due to the State. By 
discharging their resiiectivc functions of 
producing goods and of distributing them 
at scheduled prices and by a correct sys 
tern of weights and measures, these guilds 
were of considerable service to the State. 

The social group that was represented 
by the fourth caste, the Sudras, likewise 
had its own occupational organisations 
which contributed much to the material 
welfare of the State. Thus we find groups 
of sculptors, musicians, artists, oil-mong- 
ers, carpenters, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, 
blacksmiths and many others. The Bud- 
dhist literature refers to eighteen distinct 
professional or occupational groups, 
which were all so many links in the chain 
that bound Society to the State. 

Besides these four main castes, there 
was the Panchama or fifth caste, which 
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Gomprised persons of degraded profes- 
sions, outcastes, aboriginal inhabitants 
and foreign settlers. These people 
have been designated in various 
ways as “depressed classes”, “un- 
touchables ” and “ unapproachables ”, 
Miscellaneous in its origin, this 
caste in course of time became 
divided into a number of groups, almost 
hereditary in character, each group evolv- 
ing what we can call a caste sense. Each 
had its own conventions and codes which 
were to be observed punctiliously. Some 
groui^ of this caste considered them- 
selves superior in the social scale and 
maintained their own standards. We are 
told, for instance, that though the Pula- 
yans iuid the Nayadis of Malabar both 
belong to the large group of the Pmi- 
chama caste, the Pulayan would never- 
theless treat the Nayadi as an unap- 
proachable and would undertake expia- 
tory rites if a Nayadi contaminated him 
by his approach. 

Thus it will be seen that whatever may 
be said to-day of the lot of the un- 
touchables, recently designated Harijans, 
in ancient India tht!se groups were con- 
tented with their position in s(x:iety, and, 
forming as it were so many auxiliarit's, 
they promoted the well-bi ing of society 
at large. I'he division of untouchables 
into various groups must originally have 
been based on occupation. Slowly, each 
group b(‘camc set in comix)sition, the 
son generally following the occupation 
of the father. In course of time the once 
occupational group became hereditary in 
character. The occupations i)uisued by 
these groups varied considerably. Some 
of their members were held labourers, 
some scavengers, some liquor dealers, 
some leather workers and shoemakers, 
while some were in charge of the burning- 
grounds. The members of those occupa- 


tional groups gradually became unap- 
proachables because of the very func- 
tions they made their own. This nulli- 
fies the rather prosaic conclusion of the 
modern reformer that caste exclusiveness 
produced the stigma of “ untouchability ”. 
They lived outside the village and had 
their own places of worship and their own 
rural amusements. In the economy of 
the ancient Indian village community, 
however, these classes formed an integral 
part and were considered village servants. 
Their services were often paid for in kind. 

Untouchables like the barber and the 
washerman enjoyed a higher social status 
than the unapproachables and were also 
deemed a necessary adjunct to the village 
community. They had their own quar- 
ters in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village. Their services also were paid 
for in kind. Early Hindu society did 
not favour changes of occupation and 
individuals were generally exixjcted to 
follow their ancestral calling. Only in 
cases of extreme necessity and then only 
as a temporary measure was a man 
allow'ed to change his occupation. And 
then care was taken to see that such a 
change involved no clash of interest.^. 
As has been said already, the merit of 
the system lay in the fact that a man’s 
occupation was determined by the group 
into which he was born and that he was 
therefore able to Icam his art or craft 
from his father and thus to become skill- 
ed in his profession. 

There was no serious attempt on the 
part of any group to raise itself in the 
social scale at the exi)ensc of other 
groups. Each member of the functional ' 
and occupational castes felt that his birth 
in that group was due to his actions good 
or bad in his past life or lives, and in con- 
sequence he worked out his owfl salvation 
by discharging the duty assigned to him 
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by his group. The tie of association 
between one group and another was thus 
so strong that the ship of society was 
ensured a smooth passage. 

Another and perhaps the most import- 
ant factor that contributed to harmony 
was the economic self-sufficiency of each 
section of the caste. Each group was in 
fact a legal community with its own 
laws and customs and its own code of 
honour. As long as a means of liveli- 
hood was guaranteed, there was no room 
for dissatisfaction of any sort. This ex- 
plains, to a large extent, why there were 
no civil wars throughout tlie history of 
India to corresix>nd with the struggle 
between Patricians and Plebeians in 
ancient Rome and the frequent civil 
strife in the history of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the different func- 
tions and nature of their organisations, 
these groups were made to feel their in- 
terdependence so that common ideals 
permeated the group mind. The normal 
life in the villages, district towns and 
capitals of ancient India was funda- 
mentally group life. 

The State in ancient India had well- 
marked boundaries. As the family was 
the unit in social organisation, so the 
village was the unit in the Hindu admin- 
istrative system. The village was admin- 
istered by the Panchayat or Council of 
Elders, whose decisions were final in all 
legislative and judicial matters. There 
was a regular hierarchy of officers : the 
headman of one village, the head of ten 
villages, of twenty villages, of a hundred 
villages and of a thousand villages. 
These heads of the rural districts were 
the connecting links between the terri- 
torial units on the one hand and the 
State on the other. The village head- 
man was responsijjle Jto the State for its 
share in the produce of the village, since 


every territorial unit was expected to 
pay a certain amount of revenue, either 
in cash or in kind, to the State in return 
for its protection. If any villager felt 
that injustice was done to him, either by 
the headman or by the Panchayat of his 
village, he had the right to appeal to the 
headman of ten villages and so on up 
to the king who was the final court of 
appeal. The duty of the chief of ten 
villages was to hear appeals from villages 
under his control and to settle disputes 
over boundaries, encroachments and 
damage to property. These territorial 
groups were so many village communi- 
ties, all self-sufficient and self-sufficing 
They enjoyed autonomy in internal 
affairs. The State allowed them to 
transact business and to administer laws 
consistent with the traditions, usages, and 
customs of the locality. Only when the vil- 
lage community failed in the proper dis- 
charge of its duties did the State interfere. 

The Janapadas were what we should 
now call district and provincial organi 
sations. These associations were much 
larger than the village community and 
comprised a definite territorial unit. The 
Hindu State, like the modern State, was 
organised on a territorial basis. 

The Ganas, again, represented a 
further form of group life. Ganas were 
so many small republics. We hear of 
the Licchivigana and of the confederacy 
of the Vajjians, much celebrated in the 
annals of Buddhism. F*rom the Vedic 
age, India was divided into a number of 
small independent kingdoms which were 
called republics. These kingdoms were 
largely governed by free and independ- 
ent clans. Their government was non- 
monarchical ; the clan as a whole was in 
charge of these states. Though we hear of 
this form of administration existing side 
by side with a monarchy from the Vedic 
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period it was from the sixth century b.c. 
and especially with the rise of Buddhism 
that these kingdoms became celebrated. 

The tribal assembly was an imix)rtant 
institution in these republics. It was a 
public assembly of the clan at which 
young and old met to take an active part 
in its many-sided deliberations. Here 
the administrative and judicial affairs of 
the state were discussed and decisions 
were taken. The clan elected its own 
leaders who were the chief spokesmen 
and who also led the army in war. Some 
tribes like the Vrishins were governed by 
an oligarchy. So long as there was 
union among the members of the clan, 
these tribal republics continued to 
flourish. In this connection the words of 
the great Buddha to Ananda regarding 
the Vajjian clan may be quoted : — 

So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians hold 
full and frequent assemblies, so long 
may they be expected not to decline but 
to prosixT. So long as the Vajjians 
meet together in concord and carry out 
their undertakings in concord, so long 
as they enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has 
already betm enacted, and act in accord- 
ance with the ancient institutions of the 
Vajjians as established in former days, 
s(.) long as they honour and estt‘iin and 
supjx)rt the Vajjian Elders and hold it 
a point of duty to hearken to their 
words, so long may the Vajjians be ex- 
pected not to decline but to prosjx‘r. 

Though then* is incontestable evidence 
that some of these republics flourished 
till the end of the fourth century after 
Christ, still signs of decline and decay 
were already evident in the days of the 
Mauryan rule. The popularity of mon- 
archy as a form of government and the 
concejyt of an imperial monarchy like 
those of the Mauryas and of the Guptas, 
with a large State, led indirectly to the 
fall of these republican States which were 


gradually absorbed into the Imperial 
State. In their heyday these autonomous 
organisations of the Ganas cultivated 
political and social virtues and promoted 
the well-being of the body politic. 

'I'hus we see that by a device of volun- 
tary group life the Hindus were able to 
preserve the health of the State. Liberty 
was given to each group to manage its 
affairs, and each in its own way enjoyed 
self-government. This made for progress 
in the political and economic siflieres and 
to this extent the State benefited. While 
each group asserted its own rights, it act- 
ed only within its own limits and never 
failed to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the State. Whenever a group transgressed 
its limits, the State interfered and its deci- 
sion was generally accepted by the group. 

A word may be said about the nature 
of the sovereignty of the Slate in ancient 
India. It is sometimes assumed, on the 
basis of the Europcian concept of the 
‘ divine right of kings ’, that it was an 
unlimited sovereignty, that the king was 
an autocrat whose actions were uncheck- 
ed. This is entirely to misconstrue the 
whole theory of the State in ancient 
India. 7'he king’s position was limited 
by a system of chcdcs and balances. His 
duty was merely to act as the custodian 
of dharma. Whenever the function or 
the duty of one or more particular groups 
was in danger, he exercised his power and 
restored the established tradition. His 
was primarily a moral responsibility. lie 
had no right of legislation. The law^ was 
already there. The judges interpreted 
the law and delivered their judgment. 
That the law was not static but progres- 
sive is evident from the large number of 
law books and commentaries on texts of 
Hindu Law which apjx'ared from about 
1.000 B.c. onwards.* « 

Above the king was Law. regarded as 
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sacred by both State and Society. At 
every stage the king was reminded that 
his responsibilities were more numerous 
than his rights. He was required to act 
righteously to secure the highest welfare 
of his subjects both here and hereafter. 
He was expected to identify himself so 
much with the society of which he form- 
ed a part that his interests were those of 
his people. According to Kautilya, the 
kings happiness lies in tlic happiness of 
his people, his welfare in their welfare, 
and his interest in their interests. The 
king’s solicitude for the welfare of his 
people is confirmed by Asoka’s edicts. 
King Dilipa, we are told, acted as a 
father towards his people, sheltering them 
from all kinds of danger and attending 
to all their comforts. A king who be- 
haved thus to his people could not be 
termed an autocrat. 

The ancient Indian monarch was first 
and last the people’s king. The elective 
character of kingship is clearly apparent 
from the hymns of the Rig Veda and 
also from the Atharva Veda. A hymn 
of the Atharva Veda contains the expli- 
cit direction, “ Lc.t the px-ople choose their 
king.” In the Aitareya Brahmmia^ the 
king is said to enter into a contract with 
his pa)plc during the coronation cere- 
mony by taking a solemn oath to inter- 
est himself always in their welfare under 
penalty of losing his kingdom. Though 
the elective kingshij) was replaced in 
course of time by hereditary kingship 
the principle of elective kingship died 
hard. Whenever a succession was dis- 
, puted, the opinion of the people was 
sought and generally acted upon. When 
once the principle of election by the peo- 
ple was admitted, it naturally followed 
that the .same people had the right to 


depose the king if he should misbehave. 
The authors of the Vedic Index observe : 
“ Royal power was clearly insecure : 
there are several references to kings being 
expelled from their realms and their 
efforts to recover their sovereignty.” 

It will be interesting in this connec- 
tion to say a word about the traditional 
practice of setting up the Yuvaraja or 
Crown Prince. A classical instance of 
this ceremony is afforded by the Epic, 
the Ramayana, where King Dasaratha 
in consultation with his priest Vasistha 
made elaborate preparations to have 
Rama crowned as the Yuvaraja. Reli- 
gious ceremonies of different kinds were 
a feature of this occasion ; but the chief 
purpose of the installation of a Crown 
Prince was to ensure his succession to 
the throne and his help to the reigning 
king in the discharge of his administra- 
tion. His inauguration had to be for- 
mally approved by the ixx)ple. Thus it 
will be seen that the pc'ople j)articipatcd 
in every function of administration. 

In the exercise of sovereignty, as wc 
have seen, the State did not encioach on 
the various rights of social and i)oliiicid 
organisations which were so man> 
voluntary associations ; consc’quently in- 
dividual fnxxlom was sah^arded. On 
the other hand, while working out his 
own salvation, the individual was not 
allowed to forget his duty and his service 
to his group and consequently to his 
country. The group idea promoted com- 
munity life and generated fellow-feeling 
and a sense of brotherhood. The group 
life was an instance of collective activity 
for the common good and the common 
welfare, maintained by mutual under- 
standing and mutual adjustments. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 
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A world of metaphysical implications 
lies behind the concept of the Word, 
abstract and concrete, from the period- 
ical Fiat of Universal Law which adls 
the universe into manifestation to the 
living messengers called words which 
have the {XAver to i’nlighten the minds 
and to (luicken the hearts of nu n, “ A 
single word may. .. -i^ut the spirit of a 
lion into a dead fox ” ; yes, but also, alas. 
“ a single word may ruin a whoh* city ". 
For if there are words wliich bless and 
ennoble, there are alsn words which 
wound and words which dtbas4\ Among 
the words which arc the small coins of 
ordinary liuman interchange are s<.)me 
minted from the pure* ore of thought. 
Many others. howeviT, are spurious and 
valueless, false; coins that discredit who- 
ever passes them. But all e' them have 
ixjwer for gtxxl or ill - gtxKl words and 
bad ; oven the colourless words of idle 
chatter clutter the mind and raise' a bar- 
rier to the flow of true idtas. 

Humanity has ever been prtxligal of 
the sjuiken word. Down the ages words 
have ix)urcd from pulpit and rostnim, 
have eddied and chunictl in every social 
and business circle, v(x:iferous. jubilant, 
commonplace, agonized, tender. But 
never in history has there Ixvn such a 
stream of words swirling throughout the 
world as in the last few centuries has 
fished in ever-swelling flood from the 
presses of all civilized countries. 

writing is picture-writing ; all 
writing is symbolic, the visual represent- 


ation of ideas, whether it be their direct 
refl(K:tion, the picture of the idea itself, 
as in the picture-writing of the Ami ri- 
can Indians, or the pictun.'s of words 
that represonl ideas, I he reflection of a 
reflection, as in the mure or less phone- 
tic scripts which form the alphalxls of 
the ancient and the mcxlern world. 

For a)untless centuries writing has 
played an imixirtant part in the preser- 
vation and transmission of ideas, but 
tile printing-press has augmented a mil- 
lionfold the ix)wcr <if the ix?n, making 
it mightier not only than the sword but 
also than sceptre or mace or all of them 
put together. Armies have retreated 
before it, and kings and parliaments 
have had to come to terms with the 
public will, aroused by and in turn find- 
ing expression through a virile press. 
Take, for a single example out of many, 
tlie stirring events at the close of the 
eighti'enlh century in the Wc'st. With- 
out the printing-press the ]?amphlcleers 
who played so large a part in precipi- 
tating the French Revolution and in car- 
lying the Revolution in America to suc- 
cess could not have done their work 
with anything like such effectiveness. 

Tyixigraphy in the West showed a 
time-lag of centuries as compared with 
(he “ backward ” East. Both in block- 
printing and in printing with movable 
tyix-s the Chinese anticipated the West- 
ern discoverers by centuries. As* how- 
ever, the rise and development of these 
arts in Europe was apparently qui^e 
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independent of Eastern influence, we 
need not take up here their early his- 
tory in the East, beyond recognizing the 
latter’s claim to priority. The exact 
date of the invention of printing with 
movable types in the West will perhaps 
never be known, and it does not matter 
very much except to civic and national 
pride whether movable types were first 
cut by Lourenz Janszoon Coster in 
Ilaarlnn between 1420 and 1423 or by 
Johann Gutenberg in Strassburg in 1440. 

What is of the first importance is the 
revolution in Western civilization which 
printing has brought about. In its dis- 
turbing i>otcntiaIitics for evil as well as 
for good the invention of printing with 
movable typos is aptly comparable to 
gunpowder, which antedated it by only 
about a century, with the qualifying ad- 
mission that the scales were more heavi- 
ly weighted against mankind in the case 
of the latter. 

An anecdote has been related about 
Michael Faraday, who in 1831 made the 
tremendously important discovery of the 
principle of the dynamo. Of a lady who 
inquired, seeing his apparatus, “But 
what good is it ? ", Faraday is alleged 
to have demanded in his turn, “ Madam, 
what good is a baby ? ’’ What the dy- 
namo as a practical application of elec- 
trical and magnetic science has done for 
electric lighting and power production, 
or in other words for the material as- 
pects of Western civilization, is com- 
parable with the revolution on the cul- 
tural plane which the invention of ty- 
pography has caused. 

Something of the same idea of the 
vast potentialities latent in small begin- 
nings may have inspired the otherwise 
puzzling specialization of the Latin plu- 
ral incunabuhi, originally “swaddling 
9 lothcs” or a “cradle’*, to denote the 


output of the first European printing- 
presses, those of the fifteenth century. 

Half a millennium of the printed 
word in Western civilization ; a differ- 
ent world from that before the printing- 
press — would that one could say, in all 
respects a better one. But what consti- 
tutes advance? Opinions differ. A few 
years ago a sign-board on the wide, tree- 
shaded lawn of a pleasiint old suburban 
home informed the passing public that 
the property was “ being improved by a 
block of modem stores and flats 
“ Improved *’ ! At least one passer-by 
was reminded of Olive Schreiners 
warning to those so glamoured by mod 
em “progress” that novelty and spei'd 
and quantity st^em admirable as ends 
in themselves : -- 

A train is better than an ox-wagon 
only when it carries better men ; rapid 
movement is an advantage only when we 
move towards beauty and truth ; all 
motion is not advana^ all change is not 
development. 

Viewed as machinery, the printing- 
press must bear its share of the res- 
ponsibihty for the machine domination 
of the modem world— a dominati(»n 
vastly furthered, moreover, by the print- 
ed advertisement which whips both in- 
dustry and commerce in every line to 
ever greater speed. The old-time barker 
at the country fair has his successor in 
the copy-writer of the mcxlcrn advertis- 
ing firm. The latter is no less the mas- 
ter of suggestion, of bravura, of bluster, 
of intimidation of the docile public, and 
what his vulgarity has lost in frankness 
is amply compensated by its greater 
subtlety. It may be granted that ad- 
vertising is partly responsible for the 
rise in the standard of living -read, in- 
crease in the number and complexity 
of wants and corresponding decrease in 
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resourcefulness, in adaptability and in 
contentment with little. Creating an 
avid demand where neither need nor 
even desire had existed before is hailed 
as a triumph of advertising skill but, 
achieved as it is by exploiting the weak- 
ness of human nature, it is not a victory 
worthy of the name. 

The advertisement, however, is at 
least frankly what it is ; however vulgar 
it may be, it is not the most objection- 
able of the brood of propaganda. A 
volume could be written on the prostitu- 
tion of the printed word to propaganda, 
religious, ix)litical, scientific, open, 
veiled, insidious. But great as is the 
material influence of the press and its 
direct effect through propaganda, its so- 
cial and cultural influence has been 
greater still. 

Only six hundred years ago in Europe 
not only every document, private or 
public, but also every copy of every bc^ok 
was written by hand. The labour and 
tlie coincident cost of volumes so 
produced compelled careful consideration 
of what was worthy of being copied. 
Doubtless many a Western copyist could 
have echoed the sentiment quaintly ex- 
pressed at the end of some of the old 
Indian hand-copied works ; — 

Oh reader ! I have written this book 
with a great amount of strain for the 
hips, waist, neck and eyes. Please there- 
fore preserve this book with great care. 

The relatively small editions enforced 
by the soft-metal types originally em- 
ployed still demanded the exercise of 
discrimination in regard to what was to 
be printed. But one by one the dams 
erected by fortunate circumstance in the 
path of the rising tide of mediocre writ- 
ing were swept away. Soft metal types 
were superseded by more durable ones, 
the price of paper dropped, and through 


every breach in the dykes the sea rushed 
in. 

Printing enlarged enormously the 
ranks of the half-educated, though there 
are those who claim that the educated 
few in the past had a broader as well as 
a deeper culture than have the average 
products of the modem university. We 
have seen the leaven of mass education 
at work in our own day in the eagerness 
with which the Russians have embraced 
the new educational opportunities pre- 
sented by the printing-press and by their 
new free access to its output. But it 
has not yet penetrated everywhere. 

Printing has not been altogether good 
for the jxxit. Sight is a ixx)r road for 
poetry to take into the consciousness. 
The appeal of poetry is first to the ear 
and then to the heart. It needs to be 
chanted. Caught on the printed page 
it is as lifeless as a transfixed butterfly. 
In England the Poetry Society is mak- 
ing valiant thougli belated efforts to 
bring verse-siieaking once more into its 
own. 

The main reason, of course, why poetry 
held the field almost unchallenged by 
prose in the centuries before the [xissibi- 
litics of rapid reproduction of manu- 
scripts opened uj), was that verse lent 
itself so much better than prose to 
memorizing and to oral delivery. The 
coming of the printing-press and tlie 
enormous increase in the ranks of the 
literate which followed, making the 
listeners fewer and increasing readers by 
the million, inevitably meant a swing to 
prose. We have to credit the printing- 
press in part for the great prose that has 
so enriched the literature of all countries 
in these last centuries. 

% 

Printing has also unqutstionably acted 
as a great democratizing force ; as a 
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leveller it perhaps ranks second only to 
Death, who knows not King from com- 
moner. Levelling per se, however, is 
not an unqualified good ; levelling may 
be upward or downward. For ex- 
ample, no thinking person could favour 
the double standard of morality, but 
none with the interest of the race at 
heart could approve what has happened 
in Western countries in recent years in 
the more or less conscious attempt to 
make the moral law bear equally upon 
men and women. Instead of imposing 
uix)n men the requirement of social pur- 
ity long demanded of women, in appear- 
ance if not always in practice, there has 
been a marked relaxation of the stand- 
ard for women and a tendency to con- 
done the moral lapses of both sexes as 
freely as those of men have been con- 
doned for centuries. That such a level- 
ling down has affected disastrously the 
moral tone of society in the West is 
only too obvious. 

A comparable process has been at 
work in the progressive debasement of 
cultural standards and the printing-press 
must accept much of the onus. It is 
only necessary to contrast the fate that 
has overtaken sooner or later -generally 
sooner- -nearly every journal with high 
ideals and a noble cultural message, and 
the almost insu^x^rable obstacles against 
which the few whiclr still survive are 
struggling, with the great and ever-grow- 
ing circulation of journals of jx>pular 
appeal. The London Mercury has died 
of inanition in a world in which The 
Saturday Evening Post is flourishing like 
the green bay tree. 

A cheap journal like the latter — and 
it is one of the best of its kind — plays 
muchAhe same role in the regimentation 
of the thought afhd cultural apprecia- 
tion of the masses that the Book of the 


Month and allied schemes play for the 
monied classes. It is not merely a busi- 
ness proposition. “As a man thinks, 
so will he become.” Ideas from with- 
out are part of the raw material of 
thought, and the homely adage about the 
unfeasibility of making a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear is truer in this field than 
in that of heredity, from which it most 
likely derives. 

There is general agreement that too 
many books are produced. The work, 
poetry or prose, with a constructive mes- 
sage is too often submerged in the tor- 
rent of books that represent, if nothing 
worse, a waste of material, time and 
energy. Literary men who have talent 
and something to say are many times 
unable to make a living at tlieir profes- 
sion because they are crowded out by 
poetasters and writers of pot-boilers 
that catch the fancy of the crowd. 
Meretricious and erotic writing not only 
stands in the way of the success of 
worth-while publications, but it debases 
the taste and even the morals of the 
public, creating an unwholcsonui demand, 
to meet which more and ever more 
of its kind is produced. Too often tlu 
publisher’s criterion is not whether a 
book measures up to a given standard 
of literary excellence, but how many 
copies of it are likely to be sold. 

But because a far greater quantity ol 
trash than of work of value is printed, 
would we commend the attitude of the 
Seminole Indians of the Florida marshes 
who, regarding literacy as the symbol 
of a hated alien culture, have made its 
acquisition by a Seminole a capital of- 
fence under their tribal law ? A thou- 
sand times, no. That would be as 
bigoted a stand as that recorded of a 
pious divine, of the last century if we 
are not mistaken, who, learning of an 
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unfortunate bereft of sight and hearing, 
said that such a person was to be con- 
gratulated on having two avenues less 
than other men along which the Devil 
could approach him ! 

We must, however, admit regarding 
the language barrier, so widely deplored 
as a hindrance to mutual understanding, 
as not an unmixed evil. It should act as 
a sieve through which only works of a 
certain degree of fineness can pass. The 
best in the various languages can be and 
ought to be made available in transla- 
tion ; but let us be reconciled to the 
fact that diversity of tongues means, 
among other less desirable things, that 
the turbid flood from the world’s presses 
cannot sweep quite unrestrained around 
the globe ! 

How diflerent would have been the 
history of the printed word if the West 
had known and api)licd the principle 
enunciated by the Buddha two thousand 

7' he Baiga. By Vkkkier El win. 
(John Murray, Djiidon. 30s.) 

Mr. Verrier F^lwin unwittingly made 
many friends when he wrote Leaves jrom 
the Jungle, an account of the Gond tribe 
with whom he lived for several years. 
He will now make another host of 
friends, for he writes with a charm of 
which, luckily, he seems to bo uncon- 
scious. 

This new book, fascinating to the ordi- 
nary reader, is of incalculable value to 
the anthropologist and is certain to be- 
come the classical work on its subject. 
The author records with astonishing de- 
tail his experiences with the Baiga, a 
tribe of some forty thousand souls who 
live in Central India. I here is nothing 
which he docs not know about them, and 
in this book we may learn of their songs, 
many of which are lovely poems, their 


years before the advent of typography 
in Europe ! 

“ Though a poem consists of a thousand 
couplets, if these be lacking in sense, 
better a single couplet full of meaning, 
on hearing which one is at peace.” 

It is not too late to begin to apply it 
now. The publisher of visicjn who takes 
his stand on artistic worth serves the re- 
habilitation of the printed word. So does 
the bookseller- -and we know of such — 
who holds his conscience dearer than his 
purse and refuses to stock any but de- 
cent books. So does the individual 
reader who refuses to take the journal 
or to read the b(K)k that panders to and 
whets debased demand. 

The printing-press is on . the scales. 
Blessing or curse to humankind ? Both, 
but the need is urgent of weighting the 
balance on the side of beneficence and 
truth. 

Charles Dernier 

games, their superstitions, their religion, 
their quaint notions of physiology, their 
dreams, magic, myths, riddles, compli- 
cated family-relationships and even their 
standards of physical beauty. The book, 
moreover, contains about a hundred ex- 
tremely fine photographs. 

The Baiga. we are told, are wilder and 
also more attractive than the Gond. 

Magic is the most vital and potent real- 
ity of the l^iga’s life. If he cannot always 
raise the dead, he can at least ward oil the 
demons of disease. If he cannot raise crops 
witliout seed, he can at least whisper die 
secrets of fertility into the seed he has. If 
he cannot attract the love of a whole village 
of maidens, he is quite comiieLeni to seduce 
tlicm one by one. 

Food is the most imixirtant consider- 
ation of a Baiga, but “sex”, in which he 
indulges with great freedom, is second- 
ary only because “it is much easier to 
obtain”. Love-magic is widely practis- 
ed, and “girls are delighted when a man 
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prepares love-magic for them ; it proves 
the seriousness of his intentions ; it makes 
the whole thing much more exciting”. 
Despite his lack of inhibitions, the Baiga 
has erotic dreams which would satisfy 
any psychoanalyst. 

One of his strangest myths is that of 
“the driving of the Nail which is the cli- 
max of the story of creation”. This 
Nail “holds the unsteady earth in place”; 
and an earthquake is caused when an 
act of incest loosens the Nail. He has 
an interesting conception of the soul. 
The soul is thrcc-fold. There is the soul 
itself (“or life-essence”), the shade, and 
the ghost. The “shade” seems to equate 


with the “astral body ”, and the “ghost” 
to be, as it were, a psychic excrement. 
He believes, too, in a peculiar form of 
reincarnation, having apparently adopt- 
ed and adapted it from his Hindu 
neighbours. The Baiga is reborn in one 
of his own descendants. 

In so short a notice it is impossible to 
give any impression of the wealth of in- 
formation in this book. Any one who 
studies it will know more about the 
Baiga than he knows about his own tribe 
or even about himself. Mr. Elwin’s 
achievement is, in short, magnificent, and 
no reviewer could overpraise this beauti- 
ful and extraordinary book. 

Clifford Bax 


The British Annual of Uterature, 
1939. Volume II. (The British Authors* 
Press, I^ndon. 55.) 

The broad object of this annual publi- 
cation is set forth in the Editorial as to 
seek “to give recognition to the mani- 
fold culture that is being devclo|)ed 
through the medium of the English lan- 
guage under the British flag ’*. The 
imperialistic ring of this description is 
not echoed in the contents, which pro- 
vide a wide and impartial survey of 
literature in the British Dominions and 
elsewhere. The opening article by Frank 
Swinnerton deals topically with “The 
Outlook for Creative Literature in a 
Politics-ridden World”. Edith M. Fry 
writes on the work of the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, while Colm O Lochlainn 
contributes a study on William Butler 
Yeats. Australia is represented by 
articles on Henry Handel Richardson 
and “ Tihe Aborigine in Australian Liter- 


ature*', while an article on the famous 
New Zealand authoress Jessie Mackay 
is accompanied by several of her poems. 
Professor V. N. Bhushan is the author 
of an interesting study on the Indo- 
Anglian poets entitled “ The Indian 
Parnassus ” . These are merely a selec- 
tion from the contents. 

There is an extensive review section 
devoted to recent publications from 
Empire countries. Unfortunately the 
standard of books selected is rather un- 
equal, and we find such works as Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan’s collection Freedom and 
Culture side by side with such doubtful 
currency as Rosita Forbes’s India of the 
Princes. A notable feature of this sec- 
tion is the number of Indian publications 
selected for mention. 

The few illustrations are pleasing and 
the printing and get-up of the volume is 
generally attractive. 


B. J. S. 
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A Sacramental Universe ; Being a 
Study in the Metaphysics of Experience. 
By Archibald Allan Bowman. Edited 
by J. W. Scott. (Princeton University 
Press, U.S.A. $5) 

Part I, which covers about three- 
fourths of this book, is an elaborate re- 
daction by the author of three out of six 
lectures delivered by him under the 
Vanuxem Lectureship at Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was prevented from elabo- 
rating likewise the other three lectures 
by his sudden death. Consequently 
the Editor publishes in Part II very full 
though concise notes which the author 
himself prepared and used for his spoken 
lectures, thus giving us an idea of the 
complete thesis. Part III, which con- 
tinues and amplifies the matter covered 
by the lectures, is taken from courses 
given by the author to his University 
classes at Glasgow. We must congratu- 
late the Editor in so selecting and arrang- 
ing the notes as to put before the reader 
a comprehensive and unified picture of 
the author’s views. 

The theme of this work is indicated 
by its title. The author is intensely 
dissatisfied with any attempt to empty 
all that is characteristic of the self into 
the not-self or the physical world. He 
insists that the fundamental difference 
between the two should be clearly appre- 
hended, and esix?cially the true nature 
of the self distinctly borne in mind. 
When this is done, he maintains, the 
universe will be seen to have a “sacra- 
mental” meaning and purpose. It will 
be found that the self or spirit dominates 
the whole, organising and unifying the 
manifold of experience to serve its own 
ends. 

With this aim in view he examines 
closely the position of some modem 
thinkers like Dewey. Lloyd Morgan, 


Alexander, Whitehead and Santayana, 
who in his opinion tend either to im- 
merse spirit in nature or to regard it as 
a phosphorescent sheen on the surface 
of events. As against this he points out 
that the essential characteristic of the 
self is that it is synthetic, i.c., while in 
physical nature events are explained in 
terms of causal sequence, all that is typi- 
cal of spirit fails to be understood thus 
but requires for its explanation the 
mind’s power of gathering together in 
synthesis its various experiences. A 
principle which is above sequence and 
capable of holding before itself the 
various events in sequence has therefore 
to be postulated. Further, events in 
physical nature are conditioned and sus- 
tained by external relations. But spirit 
internalises everything it touches and 
absorbs into the unity of its own pur- 
poses its successive experiences, over- 
coming barriers and making them sub- 
serve its ends. It is thus essentially 
creative. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the ten- 
dency to do away with the distinctive 
nature of the physical world to be en- 
couraged. The physical world, he in- 
sists, is a self-contained and indefcasibly 
non-subjcctive system of interrelated 
particulars. He blames scientists for 
the tendency to imagine that the physi- 
cal is got rid of when it is broken up 
into non-spatial parts or energy. As 
against all efforts to negate the physical 
world he maintains that the physical is 
as truly existent as the spiritual. While 
the spiritual and the physical are thus 
clearly distinct and opposed to each 
other, it is also certain that they enter 
into relations of a highly determinate 
character from which arise new possi- 
bilities of being, such as (a) the forms of 
life or (embodied spirit and (b) the 
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various types of value such as sensory 
and perceptual qualities, charm, utility, 
beauty, sanctity, truth and moral good- 
ness. In fact, the physical world as we 
know it has meaning only in relation to 
the consciousness and the purix)scs of 
spirit. Accordingly it is postulated that 
the physical world is a creation of the 
Infinite Spirit who for purposes of His 
own creates and maintains it. The two 
opposed principles of self and not-self 

Oberland Dialogues. By Douglas 
Fawcett. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
I^ndon. 18s.) 

The inspiring series of photographs 
with which Mr. Fawcett has illustrated 
his b(X)k suggest at a first glance that it 
is an account of mountaineering in the 
Alps, with occasional flights in an aero- 
plane. But although such flights do 
pleasantly break here and there the de- 
termined course of philosophical debate, 
they are no more than moments of light 
relief. As in Zermatt Dialogues, of 
which this is a sequel, a grouj) of men 
gather together to discuss a theory of 
reality, which they have entitled “Imagi- 
nism”. Two of the original party, the 
mystic and the explorer, are regrettably 
absent. But in their place is a Nazi pro- 
fessor from Munich, named Wortvoll, 
who is to play the part of critic. As his 
three companions are all enthusiastic 
converts to “ Imaginism ”, the dice of 
argument are weighted considerably 
against him. And i^erhaps the weakest 
part of the book is the lack of any sus- 
tained criticism of its [irevailing theme. 
The dialogue, too, in Mr. Fawcett’s 
hands, is transparently no more than a 
plausible mechanism for distributing the 
same argument through several channels. 
It is never an art. And his conviction 
that in “ Imaginism ” he has discovered 
and, one might almost say, patented the 
key to an understanding of reality for 
which the ages have be^ waiting, leads 
him at ^times to a sweeping dismissal of 
earlier conceptions, -which is amusingly 
naive. Thus, for example, because " Ima- 


are thus brought together. 

Whatever one may think of the 
author’s attempt to bridge the gulf 
between the self and the not-self by the 
unusual device of invoking the Infinite, 
his very clear analysis of the self and 
the not-self with a view to pointing out 
their essential distinctness is an invalu- 
able contribution to thought which mod- 
ern philosophers cannot afford to neglect. 

Bharatan Kumarappa 

ginism accepts change ”, it “ destroys the 
Absolute by making change and time- 
succcssion reveal the very nature of 
Ck>d ”. It destroys equally, by comi^lctcly 
solving, the problem of evil, and reduces 
morality to a mere temporal fashion. 
“(k)d is supermoral and I am not con- 
cerned that His will shall be done.” 
Similarly the **Laiv of Karma”, anifi- 
cially presented as “ presiding over us ” 
and not also working in us, is dismissed 
as an Kastern heresy, only to be truly 
inten)rctcd by the convert to ” Imagi- 
nism 

Yet if “ Imaginism ” lends at times to 
be too much of a bee in Mr. Fawcett’*^ 
bonnet for him to test it adequately 
against other metaphysical theories, 
which he often dismisses far too cur- 
sorily, there is no doubt that it does re- 
present a creative conception of reality 
of fundamental importance, and that he 
develops it here suggestively and with 
unfailing zc^st, gathering up the conclu- 
sions reached in his earlier dialogues, and 
then advancing against a well-established 
metaphysical background to consider 
such subjects as creative evolution, the 
soul and its bodies, birth and death, the 
plurality of lives, and the working of the 
creative principle itself. His quest is, in- 
deed, the “rediscovery of a lost world ”, 
of an integrated awareness, in which 
idealism and realism are once again 
centred in a principle which includes and 
transcends them both. But his adven- 
turous mind has yet to find its heart in 
the ancient wisdom. 

Hugh I’A. Fausset 
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What Is Hinduism ? By D. S. Sarma. 
(G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras. 
Re. 1/8) 

In the introduction to this compact 
little handbook the autlior sets out his 
views about the teaching of religion and 
the role which it plays in the evolution 
of man. His basic attitude is character- 
ized by the statement : “ God is our 
eternal quest. And it is God Himself that 
prompts the quest, for without His crea- 
tive activity in our hearts wc would 
never think of seeking Him.” 

After a fundamental chapter in which 
he pays tribute to the Vedas as the 
fountain-head of Indian culture, the 
author discusses Hinduism in its four- 
fold aspect of ritual, ethics, w’orship 
ihhakli) and philosophy. With regard 
to ritual he lays stress on symbolism and 
its mystical function. The chapter on 
ethics deals with ethics as a part of 
m(!taphysics, but Mr. Sarma is also 
aware of the tremendous implications of 
the caste-system. Far-reaching and deep- 
sighted are the pages in which he deals 
with the greatest of all virtues, viz., self- 
a>nqucst. 

The sanctification of ethics by the 
union, in love and devotion, of man’s 
aspiration with the source of all inspir- 
ation, which we call “ God ”, is the subject 
of the chapter on bhakli. The Gild, that 

The Psychological Attitude of Early 
Buddhist Philosophy, By Anagarika 
B. Govinda. (Readership Lectures, 
Patna University, 1936-37) 

These able lectures based ujx)n the 
Abhidhamma tradition, with ap- 
pendix and diagrams, are obviously 
the result of sympathetic study : 
they are distinguished by original 
observations and provide an ex- 
cellent introduction to Buddhist psycho- 
logy. 


incomparable Song of Songs, is especial- 
ly referred to here, as it forms the main 
scripture of Hinduism throughout. Our 
author next deals with Hindu philo- 
sophy and does not fail to note its in- 
timate relation with religion and mystic 
experience, in which latter connection lies 
its true greatness. The well-known for- 
mula “ sat-cit-dnanda ” is discussed with 
illumination, and other difficult prob- 
lems like dtma-andtman and mdyd are 
treated equally well. The concluding 
chapter gives a survey of the present 
Renaissance of Hinduism and a sum- 
mary of the fundamentals of this ex- 
tremely productive religion. Here we are 
once more impressc^d by its spiritual con- 
tent and we feel sure that with its sub- 
lime teachings and intrinsically moral 
amvictions it will prove the saving grace 
not only of India but of a large part of 
civilized mankind. 

This little book is exhaustive, clearly 
written and founded on sound histo- 
ric views. It deserves to be recom- 
mended to students as well as to any- 
body interested in the study of religion. 
Its merit is greater than that of a mere 
“ text-book ” ; it is a book that inspires 
even more than it instructs, and in that 
respect it is a worthy representative of 
Hindu religious thought. 

W. Stede 

The work begins with an outline of 
religion from the Vedic to the Buddhist 
period, which religious movement is here 
regarded as an evolution. But Bud- 
dhism did not contain anything new even 
in its denials : the Buddha described his 
teaching as an Ancient Way taught by 
the Buddhas of other times. In con- 
trasting the Buddhist period with earlier 
ones, our author calls it the “ Age of 
Man ” and markedly more “ spiritual 
Are such descriptions appropriate, we 
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must ask, for a religion whose goal is 
cessation of life and which made no 
reference to the Eternal Spirit except 
to deny its existence in man ? Although 
the Buddha, according to the Pali 
Canon, seems to have made this denial 
of the Eternal in man, he affirmed the 
possibility of man’s attainment of Nir- 
vana. It is true that Nirvana is cate- 
gorically declared to be the absence of 
greed, hatred and ignorance, but it is 
more than merely such an ethical state ; 
it is said to be eternal and blissful. 
Therefore if such a state is potentially 
attainable in man, in what way docs this 
conception differ from the Vcdantic view 
of the Eternal Self in man which Bud- 
dhism denies? 


Womm and Marriage in India. By 
P. Thomas. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 7s, 6d.) 

This interesting book is a sign of the 
times— a sign of young India raising its 
voice against the old. The old order 
should give place to the new ; divorce, 
widow marriage, co-education and a 
number of other reforms must be intro- 
duced. Mr. Thomas feels the urgency 
of the reforms, but he finds the old order 
blocking the way everywhere. So he 
condemns everything old. He secs an- 
cient India with a prejudiced eye. He 
makes many extravagant remarks, of 
which the following one about the 
Buddha is the most culpable : 

The fact is, Siddartha was spoilt in his 
childhood by his doting parents who brought 
him up to believe that life was a continuous 
state of bliss, and when the young man 
suddenly came upon the invalid and the 
corpse his brain became unsettled. Had he 
been brought up in normal surroundings he 
would have had a more balanced idea of life 
and death, and we would have been spared 
a philosophy of life which, though driven 
out of India by Sankara, has left a shadow 
of gloom over the country. 

Fortunately, the Buddha needs no de- 
fence from the lance of this eccentric 
knight. Such ill-considered judgments 
can have but one effect ; they prejudice 


We do not find either, according to 
the analysis and descriptions here given 
or elsewhere, grounds for a belief that 
Buddhism represented a higher develop- 
ment of religious truth than that repre- 
sented by the Vedas. The Vedic form 
is that of mysticism, poetry and symbol, 
covering a vaster field. 

The Anagarika rightly places much 
emphasis on the empirical nature of 
Buddhist psychology. It is not, how- 
ever, possible to have an empiricism 
free of idealism. The ideal of Bud- 
dhism is a transcendental state, and its 
psychology includes ways leading to 
various slates or planes of gods. 

E. H. Brewster 


tlie reader against even the sane ix3rtions 
of the b(X)k. 

In his first chapter the author criticises 
the view that marriage is a sacrament. 
The second chapter is historical, treating 
of the ix3sition of women in India 
through the ages. Here he favours Brif- 
fault’s aincei)! of a universal primi- 
tive matriarchy. The fact is, Briffault’s 
thesis is still a hyixitht^sis and is 
far from being an accepted conclusion, 
as Mr. Thomas thinks it to be. In the 
same chapter he says that “ the joint 
family is a survival of the Moghul 
|)eriod into the twentieth ccntuiy 
Sociologists arc agreed that the joim 
family is at least as old as the Indo- 
Aryans. 

No liberal-minded pt^rson can fail to 
see that the reforms which the author 
advocates are necessary. But it should 
be pointed out that the so-called “lower” 
castes in the villages do have a sort of 
divorce and widow marriage — “Kudike” 
it is called in Mysore. The “lower’ 
caste institutions are more libt'ral than 
those of the “upper" castes. 

Mr. Thomas’s book is timely. It is 
thought-provoking, though one may 
differ fundamentily from the author s 
views. 


M. N. Srinivas 
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Tke Mmch of Literature : From 
Confucius to Modern Times. By Ford 
Madox Ford, D. Litt. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 16s.) 

The late Ford Madox Ford was a 
tantalizing figure in contemix)rary Eng- 
lish literature. His father was a German, 
and he had alfiliations with the Pre- 
Raphaelites and with French and Ger- 
man intellectuals ; he successfully colla- 
borated with Conrad, edited literary 
magazines, fought in the (first) World 
War, and lectured to college students. 
He published ixDems, novels, sketches, 
critical studies and surveys, children’s 
books, and what not. Until his recent 
death at a little over sixty-live ycats of 
age. Dr. Ford remained as prolific, as 
full of zest and intellectual vigour and 
as self-confident as ever. 

His last work, a sumptuous affair of 
about nine hundred closely printed pages, 
is an attempt to trace "the evolution 
from the past of the literature of our own 
day and our own climes”. In all con- 
science it is an ambitious undertaking ; 
but Dr. Ford had been a voracious read- 
er all his life and hence had familiarized 
himself with the movements in letters in 
various countries. Further, his aim in 
this book is not so much to give a a)m- 
prehensive survey of the world s liter- 
ature as to act as the ” taster ” to those 
books that have come his way and won 
his approbation. In an Englishman’s 
survey of the literatures of the world, 
more attention is bound to be given to 
Western rather than to Eastern liter- 
atures ; and more space is bound to be 
allotted to English rather than to French 
German or Russian literature. Dr. 
Ford’s survey, being partial and per- 
is even less satisfactory as an 
authentic guide to the world’s literature ; 
is perhaps inevitable that there should 


be serious omissions, inevitable too that 
there should often be a lack of propor- 
tion in dealing with particular authors 
and their works, inevitable even that 
there should be several unconventional 
and apparently perverse pronouncements. 
It is strange that a book on ** the march 
of literature” should ignore altogether 
figures so outstanding as, say, Chekhov, 
Capek, Luigi Pirandello and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Again, one cannot but rub 
one’s eyes as one reads that Ibsen’s 
” series of modem plays from The Doll's 
House of 1879 to John Gabriel Borkman 
of 1896 are in no sense literature at all 
from any aspect”. Nor can one resist 
a smile when one finds Sakuntata des- 
cribed as “a heroic eific”. Further, it 
is clear that Dr. Ford does not admire 
Byron, either the man or the poet ; none 
the less he takes several pages to demon- 
strate tliat there are hardly five lines of 
poetry in all Byron. This seems much 
ado about nothing ; Mr. Ford might pro- 
fitably have devoted this space to a more 
detailed consideration of the poets he 
does admire. Such instances of com- 
mission and omission might easily be 
multiplied. 

Tliose, however, do not matter very 
much. We nad not go to Dr. Ford’s 
book for instruction, or even for infor- 
mation— there is no paucity of author- 
itative histories of the various literatures 
of the world. But we may go to it to 
know what Dr. Ford thinks, to follow 
his rambles in literature, and to note his 
reactions to works of imperishable excel- 
lence, old and new. At his best Dr. 
Ford is certainly an illuminating critic ; 
when he is in the presence of the first- 
rate and is moved profoundly, his judg- 
ments acquire an impressive and ^then- 
tic glow ; but even "otherwise Dr. Ford 
is always entertaining. His book « is 
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neither regular history nor reliable cri- 
ticism ; but it is nevertheless a notable 
achievement because it is very personal, 
creative in its suggestion of the impul- 
sion of letters, and written in beautiful 

Some Aspects of Indian Education 
Pest md Present. By Sir Philip Har- 
TOG. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d.) 

lliis collection of three lectures de- 
livered in 1935 under the auspices of the 
London Institute of Education gives a 
historical retrospect of British educa- 
tional policy in India during the last 
century. It presents with admirable 
lucidity the results of research into a 
mass of official records prepared at differ- 
ent times and with varying degrees of 
dependability. Sir Philip has added 
certain appendices to rebut some of the 
more picturesque allegations of Indian 
national opinion against the Indian goy- 
emment’s educational policy. One of 
these — made by Mahatma Gandhi un 
the authority of a Bengal official — that 
a large number of indigenous schools in 
Bengal were destroyed by the govern- 
ment— is shown by Sir Philip to be un- 
supported by facts. 

It is a popular fallacy that education 
is a non-controversial subject ; on the 
contrary it is the storm-centre of rival 
ideas and theories which have an in- 
timate and profound bearing on state- 
craft, as we now see all over the world. 
The lamentable history of Indian edu- 
cation in the past cannot be explained 
except as conditioned by political con- 
siderations. The gravamen of the charge 
against the Indian government in the 
past i;^ or ought to be, that it had no 
consciousness o^ an obligation to frame 
or^ to pursue a system of education em- 


prose. And as we read it the sentences 
come to us, with their clarity and their 
lustre, their waywardness and their per- 
versity, with the friendliness of a con- 
versation. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

bracing the nation as a whole. The 
author lias eschewed this political back- 
ground, and the result is a discreet pre- 
sentment of one of the most contentious 
chapters of British-Indian history. It 
cannot convince Indians, and it is hardly 
calculated to make the more thoughtful 
Englishman complacent. 

The first lecture deals with the origins, 
and the last gives a survey of the ex- 
pansion in University education in the 
period of divided responsibility whicli 
happily died an unlamented death in 
1937. Sir Philip has found space to 
deal at some length with tlie Wardha 
scheme, in which he recognises an at- 
tempt to find a solution for the whole 
problem of mass education from the 
Indian view-ix>int, and in harmony with 
the Indian background. There is also the 
inevitable reference to the separate prob- 
lems of Muslim education, which 
emerged in an acute form only with the 
coming of the British. People who now 
opix>se the Wardha scheme had appar- 
ently their spiritual ancestors in thi.‘ 
earlier decades to darken counsel among 
the Muslims, with the result that while 
they sulked the others went ahead. Thus 
arose communal inequilibrium, and out 
of it all the ills to which our body-poli 
tic is now heir. 

This publication, though intended for 
students of comparative education, de- 
serves to be widely read by the leaders 
of Indian thought for the valuable 
lessons it contains. 

P. Mahadevan 
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Health and Nutrition in India. By N. 
Gangulee. With a Foreword by Sir 
John Orr, k.b.e., f.r.s. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 15s.) 

Here at last is a substantial volume 
full of authentic information on a sub- 
ject of outstanding importance to the 
present and future progress of India. 
Professor Gangulee is on the strongest 
ground when he maintains that lack of 
vitality, with ix)verty as the causative 
factor, is at the r<x>t of India's ills. He 
quotes the politician's cliche that there 
are only two bowls of rice for every 
three mouths, but a reading of the book 
will leave the reader satisfied that even 
these bowls are by no means full to the 
brim. What is perhaps of equal, if not 
of greater, imix>rtancc is the quality of 
the rice in the bowls. The lack of qua- 
lity of Indian foods, generally speaking, 
accounts for the aiipalling amount of 
suffering in India which, under the name 
of malnutrition, is hardly noticed except 
in scientific circles. It is high time the 
|)opular mind assessed the extent and 
depth of this suffering and Professor 
Gangulee's book sliould inspire every 
worker bent ui^on making India more 
health-conscious. 

Even the reader who is not immedi- 
ately concerned with India’s jirogress will 
find much to inform him in the chapters 
relating to the scicna; of nutrition and to 
nutritional research and practice in diffe- 
rent countries. The concern of the State 
in Japan to bring to the doors of its re- 
sidents the untapped load wealth of the 
sea and that of the Soviet Union to give 
the citizen a well-balanced diet regardless 
of his capacity to pay for it are among 
the most hopeful signs of the times for 
the welfare of the uninformed masses. 

The problem of nutrition as it faces 
us in India is stated with precision and 
clarity, and any governmental or quasi- 
governmental agency wishing to tackle 
the subject in earnest will find the riglit 
guidance in Professor Gangulee’s work. 


One difficulty under which a field worker 
in India has to labour is the inadequacy 
of knowledge on subjects not covered by 
the particular province in which he 
works, so Mr. Gangulee's general survey 
of the diets of the people of India should 
be very useful. His account of Indian 
foodstuffs from the standpoint of ade- 
quacy by nutritional standards is equally 
valuable. The nutrition student has 
another valuable bit of well co-ordinated 
information in the author's rapid survey 
of Public Health and deficiency diseases 
in India. 

The League of Nations' findings in 
regard to the basic minimum and related 
factors about the nutrition of many 
countries, the striking results obtained 
at Coonoor by research in human nutri- 
tion and the efforts of Indian Medical 
Research workers in Calcutta arc all 
examined in the light of the require- 
ments of India as a whole to become a 
better-nourished and healthier country. 
The danger of neglecting nutrition in 
youth is emphasised ; later attempts to 
mend matters bring hardly any real re- 
sults. If, therefore, youth is to be saved 
from future tragedy, the responsibility 
is clearly the State’s — for providing im- 
poverished parents and school authorities 
with adtiquate resources to feed the 
children well. 

Mr. Gangulee is not perturbed by the 
alarmists who claim tliat the growing 
numl)ers of people in India will have to 
face starvation. He contends, rightly it 
apix?ars to the reviewer, that agriculture 
should adopt scientific measures to in- 
crease the production of primary pro- 
ducts. This will multiply several-fold 
the food available in fertile India, and 
it will be a long, long time before India 
reaches the starvation point. 

This can unhesitatingly be pronounced 
as among the best reference and source- 
books on the subject ; it is likely to be 
adopted as the Bible of the Indian nutri- 
tion student and field worker. 


R. Ramaswami 
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The Poet and Society, By Philip 
Henderson. (Martin Seeker and War- 
burg, Ltd., London. Is, 6d,) 

“A poet without criticism is a failure 
and a ixiet who is a critic is a miracle.” 
Mr. Henderson, himself a poet, has al- 
ready established his reputation in the 
field of criticism by his fearless indepen- 
dence in Literature and a Changing 
Civilization and The Novel To-day, In 
this volume he examines the various as- 
pects of modem critical theory and prac- 
tice, and shows how the most famous 
poets of modern England, finding them- 
selves unable to establish a sympathetic 
contact with contemjxirary society, have 
either turned to an earlier tradition or 
built personal phantasies in self-defence. 

Writers arc not wanting to-day who 
uphold and endorse Sidney’s time- 
honoured and widely accepted concep- 
tion that poetry has a right to exist on 
its own account, without subserving any 
ulterior motive or object. But there is 
also the Marxist in ” our destmetive pre- 
sent who demands, “ How much longer 
do you think you will be able to go on 
enjoying poetry for its own sake without 
worrying about ix>litics and economics ?” 

Here the author presents us with a 
learned and exhaustive treatment of 
modem English poetry— an account of 
the development of the romantic move- 
ment through the nineteenth century and 
of the Georgians and the ix>st-war 
asthetes and psychologists —the younger 
poets who have come after Eliot and 
Lawrence. These, still oppressed with a 
sense of sin, are concerned with their 
own problems and, instead of a religious 
solution, they seek a i)sychological and 
a social one. Mr. Henderson claims that 
it is brutality and the bathos of a crude 
emotionalism to which the public readily 
responds, and not the rcamditc subtle- 
ties of a fine sensibility, that made Kip- 
ling and have made John Masefield 


popular with the reading masses. ” The 
jungle law adapted to human life, how- 
ever valuable it may be in the interests 
of imperialism or fascism, is not a very 
valuable attitude in a poet.” 

The chapters which deal with “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins ”, “ Politics and W. B. 
Yeats”, “The Agony of Mr. Eliot”, 
'"Birds, Beasts and Flowers"' (a book 
of poems by D. H. Lawrence) and “The 
Auden Age ”, will repay pemsal by those 
who are interested in modem English 
poetry. 

Again and again, the writer asserts 
what real poetry is and should be like. 
Unhappily, not only Mr. Philip Hender- 
son and his English poets but poets in 
all countries are now constantly in dan- 
ger of losing their integrity as ixMs, 
under the all-jx^rvading influence of 
politics. They may well cry with 
Matthew Arnold, 

Not here, 0 Apollo, 

Are haunts meet for thee. 

Yet he very pertinently reminds his 
readers of the valuable definition of 
ixxtry by Stephen Sjxnder, “Pwtry is 
the criticism of emotion from the stand- 
IX)int of personal integrity.” And we 
agree with the author when he says in 
conclusion 

To-day because the political issue is so 
urgent, we are apt to forget that it is not 
his political opinions, philosophy or beliefs 
that incikc a poet, .so much as the lange, 
sensitiveness, and depth of his perceptions , 
that in fact, it is not primarily the business 
of Uic ix)et to be a politician, so much ‘d< to 
interpret imaginatively the crisis tliat i^* 
taking plaa* in the mind of man. But he 
will be unable to do this unless he .sees the 
world of his time as it is and unless he 
shares to the full the life of his own age. 

For, as Shelley said, “ Poets, not otiier- 
wise than philosojjhcrs, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians, are, in one sense, 
the creators, and, in another, the crea- 
tions of their own age. From this sub- 
jection the loftiest do not cscaix?.” 


Kalipada Mukherjee 



UNITY AMONG INDIANS 


In the December number of The 
Modern Review, with which that well- 
known monthly rounds out its thirty- 
third year, its veteran Editor, Shri 
Ramananda Chatterjee, challenges the 
imperialist plea that British rule in India 
is indispensable because there are divi- 
sions among the people, conflicting 
claims, communal quarrels etc. He 
ix?rtlnently asks whether under British 
rule the divisions are growing fewer and 
the fissiparous tendencies among the 
people less marked. The latest constitu- 
tion of India, ])romulgatcd in 1935, he 
rK>ints out, r(xx)gnizes more than a dozen 
divisions among the jx'ople and he ironi- 
cally prwlicts that if and when the Bri- 
tish frame another constitution for India 
they will gladly r(*C()gnize the separate 
claims of further subdivisions. 

It is tlie Indian nationalists who have 
been denouncing caste, trying to wipe off 
untouchability and obliterate ca'*<e distinc- 
tions and bring about communal unity. On 
the other hand, statutory and official re- 
cognition continues to bo givi‘n meticulously 
to caste and other divisions and distinctions. 

Shri Chatterjee further avers that 
communal clashes, instead of decreasing 
in number with the length of years of 
British rule, have been on the increase. 

Whether or not the Paramount Power 
lias delibcTately adopted ^'Divide el 
impera" as its policy, the fact that it 
has applied in practice that famous 
motto of Ijouis XI of France cannot be 
gainsaid. “ Divide and govern : 
Indians need to ponder its implications 
and to set themselves resolutely to resist 
the tendency towards ever further divi- 
sion and subdivision. They must over- 
come the demoralizing centrifugal trend 
a determined centripetal effort. 


Should not however greater blame 
attach to those who allow themselves to 
be divided than to those who attempt 
to bring about that division ? 

Writing on “ Hindu-Muslim Friend- 
ship** in The Hindu for 3rd December 
1939, “ N. N.” cites many instances of 
mutual toleration between Muslims and 
Hindus in South India, including the 
actual sharing of common shrines at 
several places which he names. In other 
cases two shrines on the same holy hill, 
each nominally sacred to one community 
or the other, are visited quite impartial- 
ly by the members of both. At one 
place in Travana)re the local beffief is 
said to b(i that the God of Sabarimalai 
Hill, the Buddhist shrine on which is 
visited by lakhs of Hindu pilgrims, will 
not accept the worship of a Hindu who 
has not visited the mosque on the same 
hill. And many Muslims who visit the 
mosque arc said to make a point of visit- 
ing the shrine as well. 

The most famous illustration he gives 
of the generous and sympathetic rela- 
tions that should prevail between the 
followers of every faith is that of the 
attitude of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan 
towards their Hindu subjects. When an 
e.xplosion wrecked the tower of the tem- 
ple of Ranganathaswami at Seringapa- 
tam, Hyder Ali had his own soldiers re- 
pair it at once. And when Sringeri 
Math was looted by horsemen Tippu 
Sultan sent the robbed Swami gifts of 
food, cloth and money and despatched 
an armed guard to defend the city 
against further attacks. Such instances, 
which could be multipljpd, woulif*^- 
firm, if confirmation were needed, our 
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faith in the fundamental unity of the 
people of India. 

It is with mixed fcclin.cfs that the 
Indian patriot reads of the holding of 
an inter-communal amity conference— 
sorrow that it should be necessary to 
arrange formally a meeting between 
brothers of the same family ; relief that 
steps are being taken to end the sad 
estrangement. Such conferences, con- 
ducted in the spirit of mutual friendli- 
ness and appreciation, are stepping- 
stones back to the path of unity from 
which we have strayed. 

The method adopted al the conference 
held at Dacca on the 11th of December 
under the auspices of the Ahmadiya 
Movement— the method of discussing 
the lives and words of the prophets and 
the teachers of the different faiths— is 
a potentially valuable one. Such a con- 
ference can attain the highest success, 
however, only if the discussion is kept 
thoroughly objective throughout and if 
those participating are inspired not by 
proselytizing zeal but by the honest dc-. 
sire not only to share whatever each be- 
lieves that he has found of truth, but 
also to listen with an open mind to 
others’ views—a proviso difficult to in- 
sure when missionaries arc among the 
speakers, as in this case. A gathering 
like that at Dacca is safe so long as it 
confines itsx?lf to considering the teach- 
ings of the high souls to whom the 
various religions profess allegiance. 
Their teachings are all in harmony and 
afford the soundest possible basis for 
fraternization. But as surely as true 
religion unites, theologies divide, and 
comparison of the respective merits of 
this g-eed and of that can serve no good 
purpose but wiH only aggravate friction. 
^ In that connection we must congratu- 


late the International Fellowships for 
taking a right step against proselytism. 
At their sessions held at Aundh, reports 
The Indian Social Reformer, a committee 
was appointed which in its findings took 
the position 

that differences between religions were 
differences in emplirisis. The distinctive 
characteristics which had grown out of such 
emphasis were not tlie exclusive possession of 
a partinilar religion but its mint ribut inn to 
Religion. “ We would advcx'atc ”, said the 
group “ an attitude of reciprocity to the mn- 
tributions of other religions and also a sense 
of re.sponsibilily in each religion to share its 
distinctive elements with other religions.” 
On this basis the C>ommittee felt that the 
necessity for conversion as commonly under- 
stood would disapp<‘ar and it set its face 
against mass conversion while insisting on 
the imjwrtance of conversion as a spiritual 
change. A radical attitude was taken by the 
group in suggesting the dissociation of all 
humanitarian service taken in the name of 
religion from all desire for amvorsion. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, writing on “In- 
dians in 550Uth Africa” (The Imiian 
Revieiv, Doa'mbt.T, 1939), sees India as 
the natural champion of all non Euro- 
pean peoples and of all human bidngs 
everywhere who are the victims of “rhe 
evil racial pr«.‘judicc which ends in th: 
G)loiir Bar” and “is, perhaps, the mr-st 
sinister phenomenon of our time". Ra- 
cial prejudice' is rampant throughout .^sia 
and Africa ; its malign infliunct dark- 
ens America ; it has condemned millions 
of Jews in Europe to misery or flight. 
Mr. Andrews emphasizes that 

the Indian stmggh* is not a selfish one, 
as if it were on behalf of India alone. 
Rather it is true to say that India is in the 
forefront of the battle which is being waged 
for all the non-European races that have 
rome under the unbearable stigma of the 
O>lour Bar. If India wins, all win : u 
India lows, all lose. This fart becomes self- 
evident in every country that faces this 
problem : but it is luminously clear in Soutn 
Africa 

It is, then, against this whole racial 
system, with its evil heritage of the 
Bar, that the new struggle has to be lougni 
and won... .At the present moment...- 
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this “ colour bar ” itself is a world issue, 
no less than the war crisis in modern Kurupc. 
Nothing could excuse India, if in her pre- 
occupation with war events happening else- 
where, she neglected this vital principle 
whidi so closely touches her own people 
and other non-European races. 

It has been truly said that the hardest 
tolerance of all to practise is tolerance 
of intolerance. The person free from 
colour prejudice is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with sufferers from the “colour 
bar” obsession. Ilis natural reaction to 
them is that of a sane man towards the 
victims of a fixed delusion. The very 
numbers of the psychopaths, however, 
forbid the pitying but firm treatment 
that they singly merit. Therefore, how- 
ever hard it is to take seriously the jkt- 
versely fantastic notion of measuring a 
man’s worth by the pigmentation of his 
skin ; however convinced one is that “ a 
man’s a man for a’ that”, the effort 
must bo made to moot unreasoning pre- 
judice with reason, hatred with love. 

The duty of India and of Indians is 
plain. Injustice must be resisted in 
every case, not by violence, not in a 
spirit of resirntmcnt, but bixrause the de- 
mand for justice is innate in man. be- 
cause human relations must reflect as 
far as possible the justia^ and the har- 
mony of Nature under pain of chaos, 
which is worse than death. 

But more lasting and more effective in 
the long run than combating the false 
expressions of partial views of life, will 
be constructive effort to promulgate 
sound philosophy, to convince the exclu- 
sionists in every society of the basic 
oneness of the human race. The supreme 
test of any religion is its ability to 
convince its followers of the fact of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

In his presidential address at the 

amoli District Youth G)nference in 


December last Shri S. M. Joshi struck 
an appropriate note on the unifying of 
the whole of India. He showed that 
one of the obstacles is the curse of un- 
touchability still prevailing in Hindu 
Society. He says : — 

About the removal of untouchability is 
there any need to say something? I want 
it to go but not because I am a Hindu 
but because I am a human being. We have 
no moral right to complain about the op- 
pression if we ourselves are oppressors un- 
to others. How can we demand justice from 
the British when we ourselves arc denying 
it to our own people ? All human beings 
are equal and youth canm)t tolerate any 
distinctions which are unjust. We have 
to convince the Harijans about our honesty. 

Like all good patriots Shri Raojibhai 
Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the same Conference, also de- 
plores the existing tension between 
Hindus and Muslims and appealed for 
the breaking down of communalism 
among the masses. 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, who deliver- 
ed the Convocation Address at tlic Nag- 
pur University on the 9th of December, 
urged the graduates to make true to 
their country whatever place they would 
take in the world and whatever contri- 
bution they might make. 

We sliould cease to think in terms of com- 
munity, sect or tongues. We will stand with 
the solidarity of an Indian pc‘oplc. We will 
say to cadi individual that he has his own 
right of working, his right to his own culture, 
his right to his own personal law. his right 
to everything for which hunuinity stands, 
and while respecting all individual rights 
and rights of sects and communities, of 
majorities and minorities, none the less sliall 
one thing transcend all these fissi parous 
rights and that is tlie duty to stand con- 
solidated as an Indian Nation -an Indian 
Nation which in miniature becomes the 
symbol of a united world, purified of all 
social ills. That is my message to you. 

India is indeed a not inapt symbol 
of the world. All ‘of « the difficulties 
which beset the world as a whole wjc 
have in our country— some in miniature 
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indeed, like the materialistic outlook 
which has darkened the sky for so many 
in the West but which happily has shut 
out the sun for relatively few among 
our Indian people ; and some, such as 
poverty, in exaggerated form. Modem 
India does not claim to be able in her 
own strength alone to cope with all these 
difficulties much more effectively than 
other nations can. But she possesses one 
great advantage over the rest of the 
world in these days of frustration and 
discouragement : she has among the 
priceless heirlooms in her treasure chest 
the keys to unlock every door now 
closed against the progress of humanity. 
She needs only to take tlicm out and 
to use them. The world is waiting for 
a demonstration of the liberating 
power of spiritual principles applied. 
India’s efforts, tmly, to find her own 
soul and to express hcrs(‘lf in terms of it 
are not for the selfish benefit of ihv. 
Indian millions but will serve the whole 
of mankind. 

A vital part of India’s demonstration 


is the achievement of unity within her 
own borders, which means for the indi- 
vidual, as Mrs. Naidu put it : — 

To live tme, to live pure, to live without 
bitterness when bitterness attacks your land, 
to live without rancour when all the causes 
of rancour arc in your midst, to live with- 
out jealou.sios when interprovincial feuds 
have been your heritage, to live in comrade- 
ship when hostility has been your daily 
bread. 

We are glad the International Good- 
will Committee of the Bombay Rotary 
Club has offered a prize of Rs. 250/- for 
the best essay on “Promotion of In- 
tercommunal Gaidwill and Harmony in 
India”. The comjx'tition was oix.'n to 
all, irresix-'ctive of age, race or K'ligion. 
Constructive suggestions to bring alx>ut 
communal harnxiny are of greater value 
than mere expressions of regret and of 
disapproval of the prevailing dishar- 
mony. We hofx*, therefoie, that some at 
least of thest^ (?ssays will be found to 
make a real contribution towards tli«‘ 
solution of this important i)i()blt Tn. 


A REJOINDER 


With reference to Mr. A. Morgan 
Youriy’s statement, in his letter publish- 
in your November issue, that the 
Q<w7y Telegraph quotation seemed true 
in 1930, 1 should like to say that the 


quotation was taken from a copy of the 
newspaper of 1939, close, in fact, to 
the date on which I wrote the review or 
The Rise of a Pagan State. 

London. E. V. Hayes 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Much has been written alDout the ex- 
cavations in North-Western India on the 
sites of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and 
Chanhii-daro, whose flourishini? civiliza- 
tion conservative archa?oloi?ists assign to 
a fXTiod nearly live thousand years ago. 
Dr. Ernest Mackay, whf)St' lecture of last 
winter before the India Society in l^n- 
don on “Arts and Crafts in the Time 
of Mohenjo-daro” appeal's in the Sec- 
ond Issue for 1939 of hidian Art and 
Letters, describes most strikingly the 
high level reached by that culture in city 
planning and administration, in sani- 
tary engiruvring and in numerous other 
lines. The drainage system of Mohenjo- 
daro, for example, he declares ” far sur- 
passed the drainage systems of other 
countries at much later dates”. The 
builder’s craft was highly dc.velo]X!d in 
those cities with their broad main streets 
and their sc^lidly built structures of burnt 
brick, whose massive walls when first 
unearthed were in practically as R(K)d 
condition as when the bricks were laid. 

Q^rtainly the brick-maker and mason of 
India over 4, (XX) years ago were craftsmen 
who could have held Uieir own with their 
succcissors in India to-day. 

The proofs survive of a high level of 
development also in various industries 
such as stone and metal work, bead- 
making and pottery. 

^me quite respectable painted pottery is 
Poduced in the villages of Sind tt)-day, but 
the designs lack the interest and the line 
quality of the ancient work, nor have any 
of the early motifs survived. 

Cotton cloth was used and either em- 
broidered or woven in i)attems; the 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'' 
Hudibras 

small size of some of the spindle-whorls 
found in practically every house “sug- 
gests that very fine yarns were spun”. 

A considerable amount of jewellery 
has been found, none of which, Dr. 
Mackay declares, could be called bar- 
baric. 

In a bc?ad-makcr’s housi^ in Chanhu- 
daro were found cylindrical steatite 
beads so fine that placed end to end they 
average thirty-seven to the inch. 

Each bead is pt‘rfectlv shaped and bored, 
and how it was possible to make them so 
acairately and yet so ^mall it is hard to 
imagine. Qjrtainly they are the smallest 
beads that I have ever seen. 

There was strict regulation of weights 
in Mohenjo-daro. The Harappa Cul- 
ture ustid a metric system also and the 
finding of part of a long rule, marked 
off into dimensions of 0.264 inch, in a 
large and an obviously important public 
building suggests that it may have been 
a test pattern, by which other measures 
were checked. 

It is unfortunate that our ancestors 
of the Indus Valley wrote on jx'rishable 
materials ; the only surviving pictogra- 
phic characters, st)me 30()-(xid. arc in in- 
scriptions on stone seals, inscriptions too 
short to give a clue to the meaning. But 
the mute witnessi's to their culture which 
thosi^ ancestors have left behind tell their 
own story and convey more dearly than 
words could do a lesson for the arm- 
ed camps that we call the modem 
nations. F’or what is es|}ecially worthy 
of note in the Harhpifa Culture find- 
ings is the scardty of weapons of wpr 
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in spite of the fact that great numbers 
of copper and bronze tools and utensils 
have been unearthed. Dr. Mackay 
closes his lecture with the significant 
statement that “no other great people 
in the history of the world has left so 
little evidence of war-mindedness.’* 

Truly “there is nothing dead in the 
past to the man who would know how 
the present came to be what it is”. 
Our roots ^ deep and the ideal of 
ahimsa which inspires our noblest minds 
to-day is the flower of no chance-sown 
seed. It grows on the hoary tree of 
Indian culture which, viewed in the 
large, approximates more closely than 
that of any other nation to Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of what ailture is : 
“ a harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and the 
worth of human nature ”. 

An interesting question presents it- 
self : if this civilization is 5000 years 
old, what period should be assigned for 
its high development, some marks of 
which are presented by Dr. Mackay? 
How many generations of brick-makers 
laboured to produce biicks which after 
5000 years are as good as new? How 
many decades must have passed for the 
Mohenjo-daro engineers to acquire the 
knowlc*dge to devise the drainage system 
which Dr. Mackay praises ? How many 
centuries of knowledge and practice did 
the bead -maker of Chanhu-daro inherit 
to enable him to turn out such beautiful 
work and to bore accurately beads so 
minute by a process which baffles the 
imagination of Dr. Mackay? And does 
not the absence of weapons of war show 
that the people of that ancient world 
had greater philosophical insight and 
moral perception than have the fighting 
nSfiSis of modem •Europe? 


Eleanor Follansbec contributes to 
Religions for October “ The Story of the 
Flood, in the Light of Comparative Semi- 
tic Mythology”. On the strength of 
mythological poems of some thirty-five 
hundred years ago, recently discovered 
at Ras Shamra on the North Coast of 
Syria, she attempts to reconstmet the 
original version of the Flood story from 
which the extant Hebrew and Babylonian 
accounts may have been derived. The 
crux of her hypothesis is the identity of 
the hero of the Flood with the Genius 
of Vegetation. The flood myth, she sug- 
gests, was originally connected with the 
seasonal rituals of Canaan. She discusses 
at some length the Ras Shamra narrative 
of Aleyan-Baal, whom she equates witli 
Tammuz-Adonis and whose part she 
suggests was played by Noah in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew account, the castration and 
miraculous recovery of the hero having 
been followed, respectively, by drought 
and flood. 

The Hindus also have their legend of 
a deluge, reference! to it being found m 
the Satapatha Brahmma, in which Vai- 
vaswata, the Hindu prototyix? of Noah, 
constructs an ark at the command of 
Vishnu in his Avatara as a horned fMi ; 
he shuts up in it with his family the 
seeds of plants and pairs of all animals ; 
in the subsc'quent deluge the ship is pro- 
jx^lled by the horned fish through the 
raging elements to a safe landing on the 
Himalayas. 

There is no myth without its kernel 
of living truth and all the evidence points 
to the Biblical, the Babylonian and the 
Hindu legends of the deluge referring 
allegorically to an actual great flood in 
Central Asia which the Brahmanical 
Zodiacal computations assign to some 
12,000 years agp. 

But there is a wider and deeper signi- 
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ficance to this myth. Mystagoj3:ues of 
The Golden Bough school, predisposed 
to “ fertility rites ** as a master-key, 
would be reluctant to admit that the 
mystical Nuah or Noah of the Chaldean 
legend symbolized the “spirit” falling 
into and vivifying matter or chaos, 
symbolized by the waters of the flood, 
after a great period of pralaya or dis- 
solution. But such an interpretation is 
borne out by the figurative description in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, in which at the 
end of the deluge land slowly emerges. 
Then Vishnu as the Divine Boar helps 
to give the land consistency and to make 
it fit for tillage and a broad expanse of 
arable land is floated on the back of the 
Divine Tortoise ; the three divine Ava- 
taras as Fish, Boar and Tortoise helping 
life and vigour to reemerge from pralaya 
—a higher concept of the legend, surely, 
than as the mystagogic explanation of 
a ritual ceremony. 


The contribution of biased history 
texts to international prejudice has long 
been recognized. In India the historian s 
responsibility for bringing aUiui mutual 
sympathy, on which alone the unity of 
the Indian ixx^jde can rc*st. is wry great. 
'Hie lion. Khan Bahadur M. Aziz-ul- 
lluque, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oilcutta, in welcoming the delegates 
to the Indian History Congri'ss on the 
15th of DccembtT, d(x:lared that “it is 
only a true and correct fvrsjxxtive of 
Indian History that can form the cssi'n- 
tial background of all our national feel- 
ings and sentiments”. {The Hitavada, 
Nagpur) He felt that too oftm, by 
distorting facts and figures and unneces- 
sarily emphasizing untoward incidents, 
the historian had blurred the past. 


I feci he does the greatest disservic 
js country if he treats individual iso 
^nims and aberrations as a ncccssar\^ i 
history. I^yt us hopt* that with 
development of tnie histi 
^varcli, bre^d-based on the recognific 
c essential unity of men, ^e dis 


between the different sf?ctions of our jxioplcs 
will vanish and India will k)ok forward to a 
brighter day of cultural amity and harmony 
among men. 

We feel sure that the ideals thus for- 
mulated will inspire the lalx)urs of the 
Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad (Indian 
Academy of History) in preparing the 
comprehensive History of the Indian 
Nation which it has recently undertaken. 
We are indebted for information on the 
project to Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, 
one of its prime movers, along with Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Professor Bagchi and Pandit Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar. Ix'ading Indian 
historians, we understand, art! to contri- 
bute studies in their special fields. 

We are in hearty sympathy with every 
effort to unveil the past, which Buchner, 
materialist though he was, described truly 
as “ nothing but an unfolded present 
For practical purposes, of course, this 
undertaking nxist be limited both geo- 
graphically and temix>rally. though if the 
lines of demarcation for India Ix^ drawn 
at its present territorial limits and at the 
dawn of formal history^, as we assume 
they must, much of the prehistoric 
“India”— that India which was the 
mother of the civilizations of the world 
—will be excluded. 

Such a thoroughgoing study should go 
far. however, to bridge the gaps that still 
exist in the history of India as it is known 
to-day, and inevitably the History of the 
Indian Nation will add its solid testimony 
to the mass of evidence for the great 
intelk'ctual, moral and spiritual stature 
of India’s distant forebears. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, wlio presided 
over the Indian History' Congress, did 
well to warn against the provincial or the 
communal bias in historical studies, but 
if the continuity of Indian culture is to 
be shown, the beads of events must be 
threaded on the ideas and the ideals of 
India. There has bt'cn progress when 
the latter have dominated, retrogression 
when they have been neglected ; the 
history that brings that fact out plainly 
will be rendering the, highest ser\ki, 
India and fp the nxxlem world. 
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In his Convocation Address at Luck- 
now University on the 9th of December, 
the Hon. Sir Shah Sulaiman made many 
important points in reference to India’s 
great educational problem and especially 
to ** the burning question of Adult Edu- 
cation ”, so imperative for increasing the 
disgracefully small number of literate 
individuals in this country, which the 
last Census showed to constitute only 8 
per cent, of the population. And by 
Adult Education, he ejcplained, he did 
not mean mere elementary literacy but 
also, among other things, general inform- 
ation and the rudiments of culture. “ It 
is only by educating the father and the 
mother that you can educate the chil- 
dren.” He apix?alcd to the graduates to 
give their spare time and to the under- 
graduate to give their often wasted 
holidays to propagating mass adult 
education. 

None of the ideas he presented, how- 
ever, is more pregnant than his prescrip- 
tion of education for the unity which is 
so pressing a need of India. The univer- 
sities, he declared, have a great i)art to 
play in creating a projxjr atmosphere of 
communal harmony and good will. If 
their students, taking patriotism as their 
ideal, would but cast aside all the nar- 
row-minded prejudice's which have been 
hindering the growth of national unity, 
the communal question could be solved. 
The Universities, he said, are open to 
students of all communities, classes, 
castes and creeds, who ought to associate 
together on the basis of equality and 
trustful comradeship which sincerity in 
word and deed, in all mutual dealings, 
can make possible. 

Of interest in connection with Sir Shah 
§ul2jman’s address is that delivered by 
Dr. Kennedy, American Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, on receiving an 


honorary LL.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Manchester (Bulletin of the John 
Rylmds Library, Manchester, October 
1939). Dr. Kennedy sounds a note of 
warning. Just as science faces the cver- 
presc^nt danger of misuse?, “education 
may become a danger to the public wel- 
fare if we are not wisely sch(X)lcd to make 
the best use of its ixwcr, or if it is 
guided by erratic or unscrupulous 
hands ”. The universities must maintain 
tolerance and have complete freedom ncjt 
only from external control but also from 
“ internal pressure of selfishness and bias 
and dishonest thinking ”. 

There is danger, he thinks, (»f 
educators, under “the impact of woild 
tragedies [which] can shake our deviMsi 
personal beliefs if we let them”, lx gin 
ning to regard education as simi)ly om: 
means of solving transient probli’iiu and 
to subordinate scholarship to utility, 
But he aflirms his faith that th.c univer- 
sitte will survive 

For what, then, shall they stand to- 
day ? Are the ancient and et( rnal veri- 
ties no longi?r of value to mankind ? \V>f h 
unshaken a>nviction and conlick'nie 1 
claim that they are of eti rnal v.ilu *. 
Universities have served the world well. 
...They will continue to find and i:er- 
peluate those ideas and ideals which are 
of most consex|uencc for tlie human raa\ 

The hope of jxTft'Cting humanity 
through the perteting of the child was 
held out by Mr. R. P. Masani, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
in his sixcch on the 8th of Dccernlx'i, 
when he opened the “Child in the 
Home ” Exhibition organised by the 
Gujarati Stree Sahakari Mandal of 
Bombay. 

We arc living in an age when the founda- 
tions of the entire social structure, nay, 
the foundations of human thought and nu- 
man aspirations and ideals, will have to o 
rebuilt in the light of recent expenena. 
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Greater freedom and greater amenities are 
available, but the essence of corporate life 
and the essence of all Government — tihe per- 
fection of humanity is lacking. 

It IS quite true that the children offer 
the best hope of national regeneration. 
Not without great effort can the adult 
achieve an open mind so that he can 
register new impressions without blur- 
ring or distortion. Our slates are 
scribbled over with entry ufX)n entry ; in 
many cases there is not a corner free. 
But the children come with clean slates. 

Mr. Masani stressed the need of train- 
ing parents to take projx^r care of their 
children. Proper care includes far more 
than providing the conditions for physi- 
cal health, which most parents recognize 
as an obligation. Character training in 
the early years is of vital imix>rtance 
and the child is apter at imitation than 
at learning from i)recept. He is far 
nion* sensitive than the adult ; what 
might make only a passing impression 
up(jn the latter may be indelibly engrav- 
ixl uixjii the consciousness of the child. 
And tiu! child is influenced by the 
thoughts and the feelings of those around 
him no less than by what he sa*s and 
hears. At least as necessary' as discipline 
for the child is discipline, none the K’ss 
strict for being si*lf-impt 3 si?d, for parents 
and for all who have to do with children. 

Mr. Masani emi)hasized also the im- 
portance of g<K)d municipal houst'kcep- 
ing as a sine qua non of ideal home con- 
ditions tor the child. Decent housing 
conditions must be provided, but let us 
not omit from our programme of slum 
clearance the clearing of the slums of 
feeling and of tliought. Comestibles 
|nust be kept safe from ix>llution, but it 
at least as imix)rtant to guard the 
hearts and the minds of the young 
against contamination from communal 
antipathies, from racial and sectional 


prejudices, from religious sui^erstitions 
and intolerance and, last but not least, 
from the pornographic writing and so- 
called art which disfigure too many 
periodicals and other publications at the 
present day. 


each man direct himself first to a 
suitable calling in life, and then let him 
instruct otliers. Thus a wise man will be 
free from worry. iDhammapada, 158) 

This eminently practical advice was 
given by the Buddha some twenty-five 
hundred years ago. India has neglected 
it to her cost. As Dr. C. R. Reddi, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Andhra University, 
brought out in his address of welcome to 
the Inter-Universities Board at Waltair 
on December 15th, Indian industries are 
handicapped by the laissez-aller policy 
of the Government which, he urged, 
should organise the Universities, and in- 
dustrial concerns as well, to supply the 
goods the lack of which in war time ham- 
IKTS Indian pnxiuction. He cited the 
menace to India’s great textile industry 
of a shortage of bleaching powder, which 
could have been produced here in abund- 
ance if preparations had been made in 
time, and the sugar industry’s need for a 
suitable substitute for sulphur, the fall 
in the imix^rts of which has raised ab- 
normally the price of sugar. These lacks 
and the war-time scarcity of other 
chemicals. Dr. Reddi claimed, could be 
overcome if the Universities were projx'r- 
ly subsidized for research. 

We do not share Dr. Reddi’s im- 
patience with those who would regret 
to see India take without rellection the 
road of industrialization on which the 
West has so long travelled without reach- 
ing either general prosjxrity or peace. 
But “right Iwlihood “ is one of thg,. 
steps on the Buddha’s Eightfold Path 
The problem, for our country and our» 
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people, presses for solution. Shri N. S. 
Subba Rao, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Mysore University and Chaiiinan of the 
Inter-Universities Board, stressed in his 
presidential address at Waltair the need 
of finding ways to prevent unemployment 
among University graduates and former 
students — a difficulty which is acute in 
the larger cities of India. The problem 
of unemployment among all classes 
urgently needs to be solved. Its existence 
is a standing challenge to our resourceful- 
ness and our humanity. 

That the genius of the Indian ixx)plc 
is preeminently intellectual and spiritual 
does not mean that we are unpractical. 
The light of the spirit can show us more 
clearly how to set our material house in 
order. The great spiritual sages of the 
past had a grasp of practical affairs that 
puts our present-day humanity to shame. 
Rca)gnizing the evils brought uix)n the 
world by the spirit of unbridled comiieti- 
tion, India may well abstain from forcing 
her way into the arena of international 
trade at the cost of others' rights, from 
“dumping” her surplus production in 
foreign countries to the ruination of their 
industries, etc. But she has every right 
to insist uix)n herself supplying the neces- 
sities of her own jx'-ople. Sclf-resjxxzt 
demands that she evolve a proper system 
of self-support, under which no man 
with the will to work shall be denied the 
opijortunity to do so under decent condi- 
tions and for fair remuneration. Dr. 
Reddi’s proposals deserve thoughtful 
consideration and i>rompt adoption if 
they be found good. 


I l(X)k for social and political reform 
not through the making of revolutions, 
^ut by the awakening of thought and by 
the progress of Ideas ”, declared Sir Miraa 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, in his 


address on the 2nd of December declar- 
ing open the All-India Khadi and Swa- 
deshi Exhibition in Madras. To that 
awakening of thought and progress of 
ideas, indeed, all other means to the de- 
sired end are subsidiary, including the 
practical steps towards economic prosper- 
ity indicated by Sir Mirza, such as 
increasing the fertility of the soil, 
encouraging cottage industries and esta- 
blishing factories in the villages. Shared 
industrial enterprise has truly, as he 
pointed out. great potentialities for weld- 
ing our people together, but shared ideals 
offer still greater possibilities. 

There is food for thought in Sir 
Mirza's suggestion that truth and non- 
violence should be supplemented by 
“sweetness and light”. What he des- 
cribed as negative Swadeshi, “ a negative 
attitude, adopted with reference to every- 
thing, great fuid small ”, he warned must 
end in frustration. The oix^ning quota- 
tion from his addrt.'ss indicates the most 
fertile field for positive effort. It is only 
the gradual assimilation by mankind of 
great spiritual truths which can revolu 
tionize the face of civilization and ulti- 
mately will result in a far more effective 
panacea for the ills of the present day 
than mere tinkering with this or that 
surface effect can jxxjsibly bring about. 
The spreading of ideas which can energize 
thought to rise above the ix^tty and the 
personal is practical service par excel- 
lence. There is a plane of thinking above 
conflicting ideologues, wlierc ideas arc not 
communal or racial or provincial, but 
univenial ; true ideas bear even no stamp 
of their countiy of origin ; any label 
wt^ld pr<x:laim them spurious ; they arc 
Videshi to none, Swadeshi to all. Our 
success in “ infusing brotherhood into 
democracy ”, to use Sir Mirza’s expres- 
sion, which is the greatest present need 
of India and the race, will be in terms of 
our ability to bring those true ideas down 
for application in the workaday world. 
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In the chaotic industrial system which 
in the West passes for civilization, war, 
in spite of its hazards, offers some sense 
of security in the assurance it gives of 
work for all, whereas peace means for 
too many the dread or the actuality of 
rusting in idleness. Mr. John Middleton 
Murry in ‘The Way to Peace” (The 
Adelphi, November 1939) declares that 
the peace movement must recognize this 
as the crux of its problem, though as far 
as his knowledge goes “not one of the 
Christian leaders, not one of the leaders 
of labour, has suggested that the war 
has any dcc'per cause than the arrogance 
of Hitler”. It is always so much more 
comfortable to blame “the evil eye” for 
the failure of our crops than to admit 
that we have been careless or inept in 
our cultivation of tlu^ soil ! But if we 
shut our eye's to tlie true caus(', how can 
\vc apply the right rt'medy ? 

Cne need nol. see socialism as tlie only 
solution to agree to the necessity for 
economic security for all and to admit 
that Mr. Murry is justified in writing, 

Wc have concealed our social injustice 
with Christian and liberal cant. We merely 
protcas respect for the individual: we re- 
fuse to pay the priev of re.s}x*cling him in 
reality. 

He is convinced that a machine iw- 
nomy cannot function fully unless its 
products are given away, preferably “ in 
magnificent social services, in education 
worthy of the name, in incomes which 
f-nable people to live lives free of the 
paralysing fear of insecurity ”, Social 
revolution ? Yes, but “ above all. it 
means a moral revolution ... a turning 
upside down of our habits of self-regard- 
mg and competitive activity”. Doubt- 
less this will be considered too drastic a 
I^escription by capitalism, which Mr. 

uiry charges has nol been the least 

the influences working to hold off the 


agrarian revolution which he sees as in- 
evitable. The choice that he presents is 
between socialism with an authoritarian 
element, inexorably imposed by Russia 
if the war lasts long, and socialism de- 
mocratically established by peaceful self- 
devised means if hostilities cease soon. 

Peace, justice, plenty— the very sug- 
gestion brings hope to overwrought emo- 
tions, to harassed minds and to half- 
starved bodies, hopxi that an oasis in the 
desert lies indeed ahead. To what ex- 
tent legislation can secure these deside- 
rata may be questioned, but certainly if 
the glimpsed oasis is not to prove a 
mirage they must be provided not for 
England alone, not for Europe alone, 
not for white-skinned races or for so- 
adled Christian nations only, but for all. 
That means that Mr. Murry’s “moral 
revolution ” must apply not only to in- 
dividuals. Whole nations must renounce 
their “ self-regarding and competitive 
activity ” if the world, which is one, is 
to have true peace. 


Ojoening the First All-India Food and 
Nutrition Exi”)osition at Calcutta on the 
15th of December, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore siK)ke out on the subject of mal- 
nutrition in India with a vigour that 
belii'd his venerable years. In his address 
he drew a shocking picture of the handi- 
cap imiwscd uix)n our land by the semi- 
starvation of the masst^s, whose diet is in 
geiitTal deficient in nutritive value as well 
as in quantity. 

A laisstz-aller attitude in the face of 
the conditions he painted is shameful. 
Long familiarity with the physical 
wretchedness in whicli millions of our 
people drag out their lives can alone ex- 
plain, though it cannot excuse, the gene-* 
ral apatliy towards semi-slarvation with 
its ruthless toll in lowered vitality, low-* 
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ered resistance to disease, lowered effi- 
ciency and— Dr. Tagore might have add- 
ed — lowered average length of life. We 
must not acquiesce complacently in con- 
ditions under which the average life ex- 
pectancy of an Indian child at birth is 
much less than half that in England or 
in the U.S.A. 

Poverty is of course a major cause of 
the malnutrition of the masses, but it is 
not the only cause. Ignorance of dietetics 
is widespread and there is urgent need of 
nutritional education to win the ix’oplo 
from their predilection for the fine 
milled white rice, from which the nutri- 
tive elements have largely been removed, 
and to convince them that fresh vegeta- 
bles, fruits and milk are not luxuries but 
necessities for health. 

Poverty is general, but in parts of the 
country where sound dietetic principles 
are recognized in practice if not in theory 
we find sounder physiques in general and 
greater average stature and sturdiness. 
Col. McCarrison of the Government Fo(xi 
Value Research Laboratory is said to 
have pronounced the usual Sikh diet of 
wholemeal bread (chapaties) made from 
hand-ground wheat flour, milk and milk 
products, and green vegetables, the most 
nourishing and ideal diet in the world. 

The blame for wrong choice of foods 
does not, therefore, lie at the door of 
India’s traditional vegetarianism, nor 
must the prevailing malnutrition be over- 
come by Indians’ aping the West in 
turning to a flesh diet. All that is neces- 
sary is to teach the people throughout 
the country the rudiments of dietetics and 
what constitute a balanced ration — and 
to make it economically possible for them 
to procure it. 

» It is quite true that physical poverty 
is less drastic than spiritual, and that 

•what food a man eats is less important 


than what he thinks and how he feels 
towards his fellow men, but malnutrition 
may mean not only physical debility but 
a stuntc'd and arrested development in 
other directions as well. Such expositions 
as that in Calcutta are a step in the right 
direction, but they touch only the fringe 
of the problem. The gosixl must he. 
carried to the villages, where the over- 
whelming majority of the Indian people 
live. 

“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Purity ” is the title of a striking article 
in the Fiftec^nth Annivcrsjiry NumbiT of 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, ably 
edited by Shri Amal Home, in which Dr. 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya insists on fh(‘ 
highest standard of integrity in Munici- 
pal and Corporation oflicials. 
lion need not be flagrant malfeasance in 
office to deserv’e the name. It “admits 
of no grades, mucii less of condonation or 
comi^romise Any “ deviation from 
the standards of purity, morality and 
integrity which are well underst ood all the 
world over ” is corrui)tion, by Dr. S.ta- 
ramayya’s forthright definition. iJe 
attacks vigorously the fundamtmially 
dishonest system of “ ixTcontages " 
which hoary custom has sanctitied in 
certain departments, and also the specious 
plea that if the “commission” for a 
contract is paid into the party funds the 
misdeed may be condoned. 

To say that means arc difleront from ends 
ir, to siipix)rt violeniv, for unlnithfiilnc.ss is 
a wrench to the conscdencij and a blow to 
the “ inner voice Ihat. a robber or a 
dacoit uses ill-gotten wrealth for the relief of 
the ][xx)r, or that a semi-public body i^^ 
exploited in order that llie proceeds may 
swell i>arty funds can never be a justificalimi. 
or even an excuse, for deviation from the 
normal. 

Every private citizen who violates his 
conscience injures all by his bad example, 
but individuals in high places have a 
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special responsibility. They are the 
natural leaders of the masses and their 
modes of thought and of action set the 
pattern for the people. '‘Whatever is 
practised by the most excellent men, that 
is also practised by others. The world 
follows whatever example they set”, 
declares the Bhagavad-Gita, and, by the 
undiscriminating many, the holder of 
public or semi-public oflice is taken un- 
questioningly to be a “most exa'llent 
man”. The venal official is a menace 
to public morals. 

The office-bearer should do nothing 
that he would not sec adopted as a rule 
of conduct for all. 


A recent leading editorial in Purpose 
emi)hasizes what an increasing number 
of ])eopIe to-day are feeling — the im- 
perative need for mental and moral 
reorientation if civilization is to survive. 
“ Regeneration— or death ” is the choice 
tile writer secs before civilized living. 

We diall su^er re-invigoration, through tlie 
blood, in primitive and brutal fashion, sub- 
merging civilization for an indefinite future : 
or we shall, under an overwhelming impetus 
ot the hiunan spirit, abandon our lethargy 
and pursue our inralailablo destiny, direct- 
ing the primitive sources of strcngtli to our 
liuinan purposes. For beliind the primitive 
is the original Source, to Whom the spirit 
of man has immediate access. A new growth 
ol human consciousness is already arising, 
and we may fertilize it either by our blood 
and tears or by discovering our spiritual 
birthright. We need ‘ die ’ only to the evil. 
^ to ‘die’ will release in us strength to 
ovcrtxMne our exhaustion and blindness. 
We can no longer deceive ourselves that 
it is possible to live in denial of spirit and 
of sense in the ordering of our religions, 
our social, our economic, our political life 
••••We believe that the trouble in the 
world of affairs indicates the trouble in the 


soul, and that nothing but total regenem- 
tion can save us. 

Trx) many are still looking to economic 
and political formulae to save them, over- 
looking the fact that outer amditions are 
but reflixtions of inner attitude. Very 
many in our chastened modem world, 
however, are ready to assent to the need 
of regeneration or even of renaissance, a 
new birth - as they are ready to snatdi at 
anything tliat premist.s delivery from the 
present ctil-de-Sfic- though they are for 
the most part as puzzled as was 
Nicodemus as to what such rebirth 
means and implies and how it is to be 
brought about. And assent to the 
necessity for regtmTation does not take 
them far. The inner reorientation can 
spring only from a sound philosophy of 
life that, brushing aside the cobwebs 
spun by casuistry and suixrstition, shall 
uncover tiie eternal verities in regard to 
the nature of man, his place in the 
universe and ” Tlie Way to Life”, the 
title of the Purpose editorial. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan had something 
w'orth while to say about spiritual re- 
generation ill his address at the 
Convocation of the Sanskrit Parishat at 
Patna on the 9th of November, which 
is rc^xirtcd in The Hindu. Economics 
and ixilitics, he fra^ly granted, had 
brought the world together in space and 
lime, but ho characterized the present 
age as one of physical union and spiritual 
disunion. Even in this ago of spiritual 
decadence, however, he declared, spirit- 
ual regeneration is attainable. But is 
the modem world prepared to try his 
prescription ? His formula is simple but 
profound in its implications : ” Striving 
to retain only the essentials of life and 
discarding the superfluities.” 
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In a recent article Dr. S. C. Law ad- 
mits (Science and Culture, December 
1939) that “the technical achievements 
of science have far outpaced our moral 
capacity to receive them And yet he 
urges the popularization of scientific 
knowledge and condemns the attitude 
of most educated Indians in regard- 
ing science “ solely as a technical 
instrument of our economic regeneration’* 
and refusing to let it intrude in the 
spiritual, ethical and intellectual sphere. 
He finds the foundations of this allegedly 
misguided attitude 

in tlie basic idea on which the entire cul- 
ture of modem India has been built up by 
all the great Indians from Ram Mohuii 
Roy downards. They have all worked on 
the hypothesis that a synthesis of the East 
and the West is the spiritual mission of 
modem India. A peculiar feature of this 
notion of synthesis is that it has tended 
more and more to relegate western ideas to 
the control and shaping of our temporal af- 
fairs and to retain our moral and intellec- 
tual activities as a preserve of the older 
Indian traditions. 

Dr. Law challenges the setting up of 
an antithesis between science and spirit- 
uality, claiming that “the cultural as- 
pect of science — its ethos. . . just like 
philosophy or religion, concerns life as a 
whole and touches it at its deqx'st as 
well as broadest”. But the Indian mental 
reservation in respect to modem science 
is based precisely on the conviction that 
this claim of universality is not justified. 
Modem science deals with phenomena 
alone and the region of noumena and 
the sphere of final causes are beyond its 
ken. To make of science an integral 
whole demands the study of spiritual and 
psychic as well as of physical nature. 

We regard what modern science has 
achieved in practical lines with due res- 
pect, tempered with well-founded appre- 
hension as to the uses to which its dis- 
coveries may be put, but we cannot ad- 
mit to parity with the all-embracing spi- 
ritual truth which is both science and 
religion and philosophy as wdl this frag- 
mentary modem science with its limited 
scope, this irresponsible modern science 
with its shifting hypotheses, its too fre- 


quent subordination of compassion to 
curiosity and its readiness to place dan- 
gerous knowledge in the hands of the 
unfit. 


Prof. Birbal Sahni, F.R.S., presiding 
on January 2nd in Madras at the twenty- 
seventh annual session of the Indian 
Science Congress, referred with regret 
to the fact that science is sometimes har- 
nessed to ignoble ends. 

For all that science may have done to civi- 
lize him man, it set'ms, can still be no less 
of a bnite than he was. In the lurid light 
of happenings w^c sec that civilisation is not 
the same tiling as culture. 

Is not the explanation of this failure ol 
science to be sought in Professor Sahni’s 
remarks which prececltil this admission ? 
He recognizes that “ there can be only 
one real solution, one Truth but 

The student of science liv(is in a world of 
fragments. Nothing in that vast array of 
visible things that we call Nature appears to 
our restricted vision as a complete picture. 

But is it ncassary to go on trying, as 
Professor Sahni jiuts it. “ like the child 
with a jigsaw puzzle. . .to piece together 
the fragments of the picture ’’ ? Ni.i d 
modem sciena* remain but a “ study of 
fragments ” ? N(ed the modem seient’st 
coniine himself to building up fragmi nis 
into a plausible whole? Also, how lUii 
genuine curiosity bt* really satisfied by 
finding in the minute many systems, 
nuiny worlds, if these many are !iot cor- 
related in a single iiattem -a cosmos to 
divine reason, however great a chaos it 
may be to observing senses ? It was pre- 
cisely such a vision that the ancient 
scientist possessed ; and therefore lie did 
not separate geology and astronomy, 
chemistry and psychology, but studied 
the cosmos synthetically, proceeding from 
universaJs to particulars. The seers of 
the Vedas taught man the science by 
which to overcome his greed, hatred and 
lust, because those ancient scientists were 
thorough observers of the living universe 
governed by a single law. 
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The Tmttinya Sruti lays it down that 
“Dharma is the support of the whole 
world”. CaiKlesvara Thakkura in the 
fourteenth century brought together from 
numerous ancient scriptures of India a 
remarkable collection of texts which have 
a bearing on the “determination of 
dharma ”, to which in this sense “ duty ” 
is perhaps the nearest English equivalent. 
This section of Candesvara’s digest Shri 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharya discusses in In- 
dian Culture under the caption, “ Hindu 
Conception of Dharma in the Fourteenth 
Century 

According to the citation from 
the Vi^u^rapjLa, the duties incumbent 
upon all include “ forgiveness, truth, con- 
trol (of desires), cleanliness, charity, con- 
trol of the senses, abstinence from killing 
creatures, serving one’s teacher and pre- 
C(?ptor, visit to places of i>ilgrimagc. pity, 
straightforwardness, absence of avarice, 
worshipping g(xis and Brahmaiias, and 
absence of malice 

Ethics arc the corner-stone of every 
religion. I'he same ethics ha\’e Ix'en put 
forward by eveiy great teacher of man- 
kind. It is the surest pnx)f of the de- 
cadence of a religion when we find the 
highest ethics repudiated in Ihi'tjry, as 
when its spokesmen condone violence or 
put forward the jx^micious sophistry 
that the end justifies the means. 


” Brahmana Dharma, the I 'niversal 
Religion ” is the title of a stimulating and 
learned treatise by Shri R. N. Siiryanara- 
yana, which apixared in 1939 in succes- 
sive quarterly issues of The Poona 
Orientalist. The interest of his article is 
by no means contim*d to Hindus. In 
[Jict, he repudiates the very term 
‘ Hinduism ” as meaningless. He prefers 
the designation “ Dharma ” for the 
universal religion taught by the Vedas, 
which has been defined as “ that which is 


to be held fast, or kept ; the law of life, 
the eternal and immutable principles 
which hold together the universe”, a 
partial expression of which principles 
Shri Suryanarayana recognizes in all the 
religions of the world. He urges that 
efforts be made to interpret correctly the 
sacred texts of the various religions so 
that through them may be understood 
the eternal truth of the Universal Reli- 
gion which, he declares, is the only 
panacea for the world’s ills. 

Many doctrines of the ancient Br^- 
mapa Dharma, he writes, exercise an 
influence over all men at all times. One 
of the chief characteristics of that Univer- 
sal Religion is its complete tolerance ; in- 
tolerana*. brands any religion as in so far 
false. Brahmana Dharma is wide 
enough to embrace the people of all races 
and conditions as well as of all faiths. 
Castes, for example, are not horizontal, 
mutually exclusive divisions. The cha- 
racteristics of each caste are found in all, 
but the predominating characteristics 
determine the caste of an individual in 
any one life. The obligations of the 
different castes are diverse, but those of 
one caste arc not superior to those of 
another ; they arc mutually complement- 
ary. and in ancient times there was 
brotherlicxxl among the four classes. 

Brahmana Dharma may be defined as 
an atliludc of the individual soul towards 
the Universal Self. It is a way of life. 
Every action if ixrformed in the spirit 
of mligion may be viewed as a sacrifice. 
National unity does not call for an imixis- 
sible agreement on all points of doctrine, 
“a unity in the sense of a medley of 
princiiiles that lead to deterioration and 
nullity in the long run ” but for “ forti- 
fying our Dharma”. for united n^solve 
to do each his duty in his own plno?, in 
the high spirit of sacrifice to the Uni- 
versal Self. 
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One effect of the Anglicization of such 
higher education as was made available 
to Indian youth in the last century was 
to give to those who received it an exag- 
gerated n(Aion of the value of Wc^stem 
civilization and to induce a correspond- 
ing underestimate of their ancestral heri- 
tage. Happily the tide is turning and in 
such foundations as the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute at Poona, the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at 
Tinipali and the Bharatiya Vidya Bha- 
van founded at Bombay in November 
1938 we have tangible proof of a change 
in attitude that was overdue. 

The recently publislied first issue of 
Bharatiya Vidya, the semi-annual Eng- 
lish organ of the last-named institution, a 
solid and scholarly production, contains 
some pertinent reflections by the Editor, 
Dr. Manilal Patel, on the value of 
Bharatiya Vidya, or the knowledge of 
India's sacrc'd cultural heritage, from 
which the journal takes its name : — 

That this hcritaKO is the supreme product 
of an intellectual endeavour and spiritual 
experience covering at least four or 
five millenniums invests it wirh an 
undying assurance of ix)\VLr and per- 
manence. Its spirit is at one with what is 
universal and calculated to elevati; miuikind. 
Its message rings crue and real for all time. 
Its appeal far transcends the bounds of the 
land of its birth. A patient and reverent 
study of, and creative research into, the 
Bhdraltya Vidya, an objective evaluation and 
a restatement of its fundamental principles 
and ideals with special reference to the pre- 
sent-day problems, dissemination of its 
intrinsic trutlis and teachings with a view to 
increasing among our people the awareness 
of its spiritual values ; this is the great task 
which modern India has bedore her and 
which must be fulfilled through her institu- 
tions like the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

The hard-headed “practical” man 
who opens hopefully a small brochure 
^by “I.D.A.” and “D.R.G.” which 
bears on the cover the promising title, 
J'he Way to Permanent Peace (The 


Swindon Press Ltd., Swindon) may per- 
haps read no farther when he finds that 
title qualified on the opening page by 
the phrase, “through the cultivation of 
spiritual awareness”. And that will be 
a pity, for the tract in question is re- 
markably clear and cogent in its reason- 
ing and presents some reflections that 
the world greatly needs. 

While prefacing their analysis with 
three opening quotations, one from the 
Bible, one from II. P. Blavatsky, and 
one from Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
authors base their argument largely up- 
on the latter’s thesis and its impli- 
cations : — 

Any ethical theory must be grounded in 
metaphysics. As we think ultimate reality 
to be, so we bc'havc. Vision and Action 
go together. If we believe absurdities, wer 
shall commit atr(K*ities. 

They declare that “the problem for 
the future is at nx)t a religious problem". 

The practical, reas()nabJe, mateiial way 
has failed. .. .Reason and intellect are nf)t 
- it has been d(iinonst rated enough. We 
must use them and go beyond th( in to dis- 
cover, as part of our own CKiKiience, eur 
kin^ip with the universe and the? essen .uil 
solidarity of the human ran?. Vhen vve 
have exlfcriiUffd that, when we have rs 
oiir religion a senst.* of the ultin*;Ue nnlity 
underlying all things we .Jiull know where 
true loyalty lies. 

The brochure was written before 
hostilities began and is pacifist in orient- 
ation, extolling Gandhiji's technique of 
non-violent resistance as the West’s best 
hojxi of Resisting aggression and securing 
social justice, but its chief significance 
derives from its insistence on the neces- 
sity of “ a sense of World (immunity 
Man must transfer his loyalty from 
nation or class “to embrace the whole 
of mankind**, Aldous Huxley’s Ency- 
clopiedia of Pacifism is quoted in this 
connection : — 

To give to an isolated part of the uni- 
verse that reverence whidi properly belongs 
only to the Whole. ..is idolatry. 
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More and more, people are recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of economic theories 
and of seeking the material interests of 
a section or of a class, declare the 
authors of this tract. 

Already they look for a new force to 
combat the evil and the injustice of the 
world and they are realising that any force 
to endurc and prevail must be a spiritual 
force - a living force at that. 

The Nature of Courage according to 
Plato and Mencius", those nearly con- 
tcmix)rary pre-Christian i>hilosophers. 
teaching the one in ancient Greece and 
the other in ancient China, is the sub- 
ject of Rufus Sutcr in the Tien Hsia 
Monthly (Siianghai) for SeptemlxT. He 
bases his analysis of Plato’s view on 
the Laches, a pun^)rted dialogue Ix*- 
twcon Socratc's and two generals which 
develops the concept that fortitude is 
mental and moral as w(‘ll as physical 
and tliat it is inseparable from knowl- 
edge. On the way to this conclusion 
some interesting partial definitions are 
offered by the interkxutore, as that " He 
is murageous who remains at his 
"Courage is a sort of endurance of the 
soul ", " a kind of wisdom ", " the 
knowledge of that which inspires fear 
or confidence in war, or in anything”. 
The conclusion reached is that fortitude, 
being indistinguishable from knowledge 
of good and evil in general, cannot be 
defined as a separate virtue. 

Mang-Tsze or Mencius, the devoted 
admirer of Confucius, who died a cen- 
tury before Mencius* birth, discusses 
imperturbability of mind and heart, 
using, like Plato, the dialogue to bring 
out his ix)ints. He too begins with phy- 
sical courage and fearlessness and pro- 
ceeds from brute doggedness to the 
higher concept of the mental state as 
the foundation of the external act of 


bravery. Mencius finds the fortitude in- 
domitable in the face of the most menac- 
ing obstacles to be grounded in " aware- 
ness of righteousness in one’s self ". 
Without uprightness in the heart there 
would inevitably be fear. Imperturbabil- 
ity " must not only have emotional 
hardihfxKl, but it must also be founded 
in knowledge". 

We arc indebted to Mr. Suter for 
bringing out the similarity in the con- 
cepts of these two great thinkers living 
almost at the antiix)des of the known 
civilized world of their time, a similar- 
ity which is, however, not surprising in 
view of the unity of Truth, in the quest 
and the cxix)siti(jn of which the thoughts 
of lofty minds naturally take a common 
road. But we must take issue with him 
when he argues a contrast in interest of 
the two thinkers, referring to Plato as 
a logician and a "juggler of concepts" 
and to Mencius as " a sage giving 
practical moral instruction". The fact 
that a great teacher emphasizes meta- 
physics does not imply any lack of in- 
terest in the moral welfare of humanity 
or failure to recognize and to apply tlie 
ethical implications of his teachings. As 
Plato himself declared, " Ideas rule the 
world." A sound metaphysical basis 
for ethics is indispensable. " Constantly 
IxTfccting himself in ixrfcct Mysteries", 
writes Plato in the Phaedrus, " a man in 
them alone becomes truly perfect.” To 
know, as Plato knew, the great scheme of 
manifestation was to recognize the unity 
of all life, on \vhich alone the practice 
of brotherhcxxl must rest, and the uni- 
versality of Law, from the majestic 
sweep of w'orlds to the reaction which 
the slightest act must bring. Such a 
philosopher as Plato was inevitably a 
great moral teacher -as iWell. 
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Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, in his recent Convocation Address 
at the Benares Hindu University again 
presented the idea that India is stand- 
ing at the crossroads and declared that 
“ the forces which will predominate and 
direct her path in the coming generation 
have not yet finally declared themselves 
His correct deduction adds to the res- 
ponsibility of “ individual men and 
groups of men ”, whose exertion and in- 
fluence are bound to become decisive in 
the coming months. Sir Maurice added 
that “a man is not likely to influence 
his fellow men unless he has before him a 
clear conception of his ultimate aim”. He 
advises the exercise of our imagination. 
It is indeed essential that we all see clear- 
ly that Indians in the mass have not yet 
decided upon the kind of new social order 
they desire to construct. While discus- 
sions about details of future imix)rtancc 
are going on, the very foundation princi- 
ples to be laid now are being greatly neg- 
lected. The problem of India is to rise 
as ” a country embracing men of diverse 
raojs, tongues and creeds in a single ix)- 
lity but it must not be overlooked that 
India cannot reach that consummation 
by following th(j methods of Occidental 
politicians. Sir Maurice spoke of India's 
“not despising knowledge or ideas be- 
cause they originate in other lands ” ; 
there are indeed gmat and noble ideas 
in the philosophy and the literature of 
the West which India can and should use 
—but we must not overlook the fact that 
these idttas are not applied by Wt^tem 
politicians, economists and social reform- 
ers to their own problems- -ideas, for 
example, such as those of Plato and 
Jesus, of Tolstoy and Thoreau. Sir 
Maurice deplored the fact that “peace 
and good will arc hard to find to-day in 
Europe ” ; is it not because the West has 
followed Aristotle and not Plato, the 
Popes and not Jesus ? Is it not because 
Tolstoy and Thoreau and their like have 
been disregarded ? Can peace and go(xl 
will “find a refuge in India” if India 


takes the course that Europe has taken ? 

Sir Maurice saw two pictures involv- 
ing Indo-British relationship, remarking 
that others “ will see them differently 
Wc visualize these two pictures of the 
future India : The one is of an India 
transformed into a kind of large Japan 
with huge factories turning out products 
for which markets must be found, with a 
vast military organization, not for the 
defence of hearth and home alone, but 
also for taking the offensive if neo^ssary 
to force an entrance for Indian manu- 
factures into foreign marts. The other 
picture is of a united Hindusthan living 
according to universal spiritual ideals 
under a rt\gime in which politics and 
economics play their due roles, but are 
not primary, because the principles of 
moral philosophy, of plain living and high 
thinking have bi'coine the foundation of 
th(‘ social order. Such a unihxl llindus- 
than would co-oiwate with all to usher 
in a world order akin to her own spirit ; 
she would be a friend to all ix^opk^s, and 
among them the British, with whom 
Karma-Nemesis has linked her. 

Between these two pictures the India 
of 1940 has to ch(x>sc. 

The former would prepare India only 
to participate in the yet more gigantic 
struggle between the East and the West 
which must precipitate itsidf if I'edc'iah ci 
Europe continues the exploitation begun 
by several Western nations and if the 
East retaliates, adopting the same muy 
tactics. To follow in the wake of com- 
peting, warring, domineering F)urope 
would be to become competitors, to war 
against others, to attempt to dominate 
their lives, so that we might have the 
plenty which we‘ fancitxl to be necessary 
for prosperity. 

Gandhiji's programme will lead to the 
latter, provided his followers are faithful 
and ptirsevering, not only in reference to 
the political items of that programme but 
also and fundamentally in reference to 
the moral and spiritual verities which are 
implicit in it. 
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Point out the Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host— as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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Lovers of India need not be alarmed 
about Ilindu-Muslim disunity, however 
much they may grieve over it. The 
same remark applies to the ortliodoxy of 
those Hindus who feel that rigidity of 
caste distinctions and therefore the exis- 
tence of untouchability are necessary ad- 
juncts to their religious life. It applies 
also to tlic other signs which bring out 
the fact that India is not a united 
country. 

But — is there a single nation where 
the forces of disunity arc not at work ? 
There is only apparent or imix)scd unity 
in several countries because tlicy arc en- 
gaged in prosecuting a war. And war, 
in the Far East as in Europe, is itself 
a huge and terrifying symbol of disunity 
and disharmony. Christendom is not a 
united whole any more than Hindudom. 
Tlie faith of Islam has never been able 
to maintain a real and intelligent unity 
among its followers in Turkey, Eg>T)t. 
Arabia, Persia, India and China ; dis- 
liarmony would precipitate itself in the 
very hour of a discussion about the vital 
principles essential to the unity of all 
the adherents to the creed of Islam. In 
this (xmnection we may refer to Shii 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s article on p. 124 
on " The Prospects of Progress " ; some, 
and among them ourselves, may not 
subscribe to the idea of fatality which 
seems implicit in the able survey of 
Shri Sarkar and believe that India 
must pass through the stages of economic 
and industrial upheaval through which 
Europe has passed. Such a view was 
subscribed to as far back as 1913 by so 
able a tliinker as G. Lowes Dickinson in 
his report to the Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fdlowshii>s. But can we not, should we 
not, learn from the blunders of the Euro- 
ix^an nations and avoid befouling our 
national atmosphere with the fogs of fac- 
tories. huge in size and wlwlesale in pro- 
duction, sowing thereby the seeds of 
future strife, wars and misery ? 

It is not against the use of the 
machine tlrat India should guard herself, 
but against its misuse; the machine 
should be the real helpmeet of the 
labourer, keeping his home prosperous. 
But it must not become the slave of the 
few, who w'ould use it to the detriment 
of the many at home and would make 
it a ause for their copntiy to engage in 
war abroad. 
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Is not the real difficulty in the way 
of bringing about a lasting peace neglect 
to determine the true causes of wars? 
Arc not the best minds of the world in- 
clined to attribute the prevailing chaos 
to weak moral principles rather than to 
false economic ones? Have not politi- 
cal and economic remedies failed because 
they were devoid of correct moral prin- 
ciples? The death of the League of 
Nations took place because it tried to 
manipulate political and economic 
arrangements without the sound basis of 
ethics and of morality. This war for 
place and produce came about because 
their own moral Soul was not invoked 
by the powerful conquerors of 1918. 
Why should the ship of India follow in 
that stormy wake ? 

India has a greater and a nobler task 
to perform-'to seek the principle of 
unity ; and that is not to be found in 
codes of politics nor in tomes of econom- 
ics. The failure of democracy has to 
be traced to the same root from which 
grows the failure of the individual life- 
human selfishness. The civilization which 
is dying has developed almost to perfec- 
tion the art of selfishness, and pictures 
of that selfishness arc easily seen in banks 
and shops, in courts of royalty and in 
houses of republicans, in a society where- 
in the few rich do not mind “enjoying “ 
at the expense of the many poor. 
Modem science with its prodigious 
labour has strengthened that selfishness 
—the one universal characteristic of edu- 
cated humanity. Di/Tcrences are there, 
in knowledge and in ability to practise 
selfishness and to exploit others; in- 
dividuals as nations practise selfishness 
in different degrees ; the more “ educat- 
^ed and the more “ advanced *’ are more 
and more cunningly selfish at the expense 
(A the “illiterate” peasants and the 


“backward” nations. 

Neither world-peace, nor order and 
harmony within the borders of a single 
territory are possible when selfishness is 
the actual motive of nations ; any more 
than there can be concord and happiness 
in a family wherein some members try to 
live at the expense of others ; any more 
than there can be heart-contentment and 
mental nobility in a human being in 
whom selfishness is active. Not only 
has this been taught by the Asiatic Sages 
of old and by the Greek philosophers, 
pioneers of the European civilization, 
but it has been declared even by clear- 
sighted p(x?ts of later days. Thus, to 
quote from the great dramatist of the 
age in which selfishness grew to imperial 
dimensions — Henrik Ibsen. The great 
Norwegian must have seen the dangers 
to Democracy when the latter was still 
ripening ; in 1885 siieaking to an au- 
dience of the working classes, he 
said : — 

“ Democracy by itself cannot solve tlie 
social question. We must intnxluce an 
aristocratic element into our life. 1 am 
not referring, of course, to an aristocracy 
of birth, or of purse, or even of intellect. 
I mean an aristocracy of character, of 
will, of mind. That alone can make us 
free.” 

Euroi)c did not listen to the voice of 
one of her greatest dramatists ; but why 
should India not follow the advice, which 
is but an echo of her own ancient native 
idea ? Aristocracy of character, of will, 
of mind, will not be created by our mod- 
ern universities where book-learning is 
great, where head-polishing and word- 
weaving are going on but where nobility 
of mind and intelligence of heart arc not 
brought to birth. 

The reform of the Indian universities 
in keeping with what is hoped for and 
expected of the country is overdue. Wc 
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need not only skilled mechanics and 
engineers, not only clever apothecaries 
and doctors, but also poets to inspire 
the masses and philosophers to guide 
them aright. The politicians’ monopoly 
in leadership needs to be broken, and 
right reform in the universities will give 
us this result. 

The death of selfishness ! How else 
can it take place in a man unless the 
mind which leads and plans day-to-day 
existence resolves to practise unselfish- 
ness and follows out that resolve at every 
turn ? Similarly, India as a nation can- 
not become unselfish — economically, poli- 
tically, scx:ially— unless at least a number 
among its leaders practise unselfishness 
and create an aristocracy not of birth 
but of character, not of purse but of will 
and of mind. Like all things in nature, 
unselfishness of character, of will and of 
mind will not come to birth for the mere 
asking ; one has to labour to acquire it. 
And here is a very imix)rtant psycho- 
logical principle ; in adopting the right 
method of deliberately developing un- 
selfishness, we also acquire the art of 
uniting ourselves with our fellows. Unity 
in thought leads to unity in action, and 
philosophical research into the mysteries 
of being reveals the mode of cleansing 
the mind, the seat of selfishness, of unit- 
ing ourselves witli others. Political con- 
fusion will never end, nor social wire- 
pulling, nor commercial rivalries, till the 
mind is sobered by philosophy, till the 
heart is awakened by philanthropy. 

AJdous Huxley in his Ends mid Memis 
suggested that like-minded persons with 
a view to sdf-improvement and to bene- 
fit mankind should form groups to study 
and to discuss the mystical and psycho- 


logical problems of which he was writ- 
ing. This was suggested as far back as 
1921 by a son of India : — 

What are required now, immediately, 
are a few Cultural Units or centres 
where men and women, of the inter- 
national world, may strive with all the 
powers of their souls to create and work 
out, as fully as may be possible, with 
the help of their philosophic and 
archetypal minds, the many phases which 
will enable the International State to 
come to fruition in the course of time. 
The cultural centres must be focal points 
at which the International State in 
miniature may exist. 

The establishment of such cultural 
centres is not a new method : who has 
not heard of devoted pupils gather- 
ing round sage teachers to enquire 
into the mysteries of living, to learn the 
art of becoming unselfish? Too much 
of activity and too little of study and 
reflection will not save India : philoso- 
phic and religious inspiration moulded 
Asoka to create his kingdom, the like 
of which has not been seen again ; tra- 
dition tells us that Rama won his wisdom 
to rule sitting at the feet of Vashistha 
and enquiring into the power of the 
V asanas, sense-longings, and the way to 
overcome them. 

We could multiply examples ; but these 
arc enough to show that what is needed 
to-day first and foremost is the convic- 
tion on the part of Indian leaders, espe- 
cially the rising ones, that without a 
truly philosophic and spiritual culture 
disunity cannot be eradicated and Hin- 
dusthan cannot be liberated so that she 
may live a mistress in her own home, an 
elder sister to the young nations of the 
world. 
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A SOCIOLOGY OF THE BIRTH AND DECLINE 

OF CULTURES 

[Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, author of numerous volumes on a variety 
of subjects, sixicializes in economics and sociology, in which fields his pioneering work 
lias gained distinction.— Ed.] 


No doctrine appears more dominant 
in the social thinking and constructive 
statesmanship of to-day than that 
established by Lapouge in Les Selections 
Sociales, In his message— that (1) the 
annihilation of the Aryan is inevitable ; 
(2) all the forms and processes of 
contemporary civilization are but cumu- 
latively heading towards regression and 
decay ; and finally (3) progress cannot 
be considered the rational conclusion 
from the data of world-history— 
contemporary philosophy, sociology and 
politics find a challenge as well as a 
problem. 

The thinkers who in recent years have 
preached mankind’s regress arc legion. 
From Spengler’s Decline of the West 
has come the formula that the West is- 
headed for decay. Romain Holland has 
popularized the notion that Western 
civilization is doomed. In the Italian 
demographist Gini’s analysis of “the 
parabola of evolution”, the European 
races are all exhibiting senescence, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Italians 
and the Slavs. American sociologists are 
not immune to this decline-cult and some 
of them are anxiously discussing the 
question with reference to the decline in 
the natural fertility of the Eur- American 
population. Indeed, in the milieu of the 
present European war the prospects of 
progress in world culture are naturally 
laeing discounted iq many circles in both 
East and West. 


In all these decline-cults of to-day the 
student of sociology is forced to grapple 
with the problems of social longevity, 
growth and expansion and, along 
with them, with the question of social 
metabolism and transformations. It is 
in and through social mobility, vertical 
or horizontal, that group metabolism 
manifests itself. An examination of the 
dynamics of life or of the forces that 
serve to transform and reconstruct the 
races, classes, castes and other groups 
ought, therefore, to furnish the funda- 
mental logic behind all discussions bear- 
ing on the nature of decline and progress. 

AH through the ages there has existed 
a tyjxi of mentality that is interested 
in viewing the world from a pessimistic 
angle. The reasons are obvious. First, 
there is no possibility c'f denying the 
fact that there is a certain amount of 
misery and suffering always present, no 
matter how well placed the individual or 
the group. And in the second place, 
every honest intellectual can undoubtaily 
find in the “divine discontent” of the 
pessimists some very powerful aids 
to self-criticism and social regenera- 
tion. Indeed, it is to pessimism that the 
world owes many of the encrgistic 
adventures in the “transvaluation of 
values ” and the upward trends in 
civilization. The value of pessimism as 
a constructive force cannot be ignored. 

In these discussions, as in all others 
bearing on social life, there is general 
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agreement that transformation is going 
on around us. But it is, as a rule, while 
appraising the value to be attached to 
social metabolism that the diversity of 
sdiools arises, each with its own shib- 
boleth based naturally on personal 
equations. Spenglcr is convinced in his 
own way that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were more “crea- 
tive “ than the nineteenth and the 
twentieth, and there are many who 
ignore the beneficial influence of social 
assurance and other modem legislation 
on the standard of living and the welfare 
of the masses. 

But even those who admit that 
economic and cultural progress has been 
advancing from group to group and class 
to class fail often to realize that many 
of the transformations generally known 
as class or “social” revolutions arc at 
bottom exi:)rcssions of “ racial ” ups and 
clowns. It is these replacements or 
absorptions of certain races by others 
tliat constitute the anatomical back- 
ground of world-culture. The eternal 
story of mankind is to be found in a 
nutshell in the stone implements of the 
Palseolithic Ages, when the Mousterians 
had to give way to the Aiirignacians 
and these latter were in their turn 
replaced by the Magdalenians and 
others. Migrations and race-contacts 
have always furnished the framework of 
organized social existence. 

In historic times the subversion of the 
Roman Empire in Europe and that of 
tlie Hindu and other Empires in Asia 
likewise have spelt the ascendancy of 
certain “ racial ” elements at the cost 
of certain others. So far as modern Eur- 
Asia is concerned, all the different pro- 
cesses of social metabolism involved in 
race-mixture, race-submergence and race- 
uplift have been going on until we find 


that physico-anthropologically the mod- 
em Indian’s affinities with the ancients 
of his land are perhaps as problematic 
as those of the modem European with 
the ancients of his continent. 

The world-process in group metabolism 
is visible under our very eyes in Bengal. 
In the s(x:ial economy of Bengal there 
are some thirty tribes known as 
“aboriginals” constituting a diversified 
group of a million and a quarter and 
representing some three per cent, of the 
total population. The “big three” of 
these “ primitives ”, namely, the Santals, 
the Oraons and the Mundas, are statisti- 
cally resixmsible for nearly two-thirds of 
this number. But while the “ big three ” 
alleged higher “castes”, the Kayasthas, 
Brahmans and Vaidyas, numbering 
something over three millions, have, 
during the last forty years, grown 137 
per cent., the “ aboriginals ” have grown 
319 per cent. The rate of growth is 
phenomenal, pointing as it does to extra- 
ordinary “ differential fertility ”. 

This numerical growth, important in 
itself, acquires a fresh significance when 
one obser\TS that the “ aboriginals ” are 
to-day more “ Hindu ” than “ tribal ” or 
animistic in religion. Nearly 66 per 
cent, of the “big three” primitives are 
“Hindu”. Furthermore, as a qualita- 
tive transformation the Ilinduization of 
the. “aboriginals” is interesting in 
another respect. The Hinduized ab- 
originals form a part, nearly 12 per cent., 
of what are generally called the 
“depressed classes” of “Hindu” 
society. 

We understand, then, that some of the 
“ aboriginals ” of yesterday constitute to 
a certain extent the “ depressed ” classes 
of to-day. In other words, the social 
metabolism which acts ^s a force in 
Hinduization hides the facts of, or 

I 
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prepares the way for race-fusion and 
race-assimilation. 

Nor does the “ qualitative ” aspect of 
social metabolism stop here. Among the 
“ big three ” alleged higher “ castes ”, the 
Kayasthas were, during the last four 
decades, just below the Brahmans in 
number. But they have been increasing 
until to-day they outnumber the latter. 
In forty years, while the Brahman has 
grown 24 per cent., the Kayastha has 
grown 58 per cent. To what is this 
growth of the Kayasthas due? Not 
entirely to ” relative ” fecundity or 
“natural increment”, i.c., sun^lus of 
births over deaths as in “differential 
fertility ”. A great deal is to be account- 
ed for by invasions from other castes 
whose upward trends have been manifest 
for a long time. The non-Kayastha. 
perhaps one of the “ depressed ” of 
yesterday, has grown into the alleged 
high caste of to-day. And in this, again, 
is registered not only a vertical social or 
class mobility but a racial transformation 
as well. From the “ aboriginal ” to the 
alleged “high caste” Hindu, the gap 
may be great, but biidging the gap is 
sure and firm, even though slow. Scxrial 
“stratification” is not as rigid here as 
Ammon would have us believe in Die 
Gesellschaftsordnung (Social Order). 

Altogether, the Bengali jx-oplc is 
expanding, although it is undergoing a 
profound social metabolism, i.e., a 
radical change in “ class ” character and 
“ racial ” make-up. The transformations 
that have been going on in Eur-America 
to-day, because of the pressure of the 
Slavs upon the other races, apparently 
belong practically to the same category 
as those in India. As for the “ quality ” 
of “ hybrids ” or their capacity to carry 
^ forward the to^ch of civilization, eugenics 
is still discreetly inconclusive, unless the 


exponent happens to have a conservative 
reform scheme on the anvil. But history 
announces that, notwithstanding the 
doctrine of Lapouge, races may come and 
races may go but civilization goes on for 
ever. 

Attention may now be called to 
another field of metabolism and social 
transformation. The net result of the 
total evolution has succeeded in making 
out of Europe a continent of 470 mil- 
lions. India possscsscs 352 millions, i.e., 
nearly three-fourths of the population 
strength of Europe. There is contem- 
plated the erection of a federal structure 
from the different units of the Indian 
sub-continent. Naturally, one encounters 
difficulties from the standix)int of 
Ceopolitik, “ geo-ix>litics ”, i.e., of 

boundaries and group-amtacts. There is 
nothing exclusively Indian, Oriental, or 
tropical in these r)roblems. The ix>litical 
anthropology or rather the “ geo-iK)litics” 
of Europe docs not exhibit fewer incon- 
venient situations. 

Euroi'jc posst'sses some thirty-two or 
thirty-three different states indtoendinl 
of one another, each endowed with 
sovereignty in international law. The 
prospects of Coudenove or Briand’s 
Pan-Europa seem as remote to-day as 
th(?y ever were. Measured by the Euro- 
jx'nn standard and according to Euro- 
Iican precedents, India might naturally 
be constituted of two dozen independent 
states. And that condition need not be 
condemned as a state of horrible dis- 
union as long as the states-system of 
Europe is guaranteed on the map by 
the League of Nations or otherwise. The 
multiplicity of states is not necessarily 
a deterrent to progress, political, econo- 
mic or social. 

Let us glance at the domain of classes 
in “ social ” life and discuss some of the 
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problems of “ stratification The 
nature of the remaking of man due to 
social metabolism and the reconstruction 
of the relations between groups will 
become clear from a new view-point. 
The fact that in England the Catholics 
had to be " emancipated ” shows that in 
certain respects they constituted for ages 
the “depressed classes” of the British 
people. We may take the Continental 
regions to-day and examine the relations 
between Christians and non-Christians, 
say, the Jews in Eastern and Central and 
in South-Eastern Europe. The Minorities 
Section of the League of Nations knows 
quite well what they are. The “ social ’* 
lx>sition of the Jews in the United States 
is another common instance of Christian 
prejudice vis-d-vis non-Christians with 
which the student of social morphology 
is familiar in the Western world. 

Then, again, among Christians a pecu- 
liar aspect of social mobility is seen in 
the relations between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The ecclesiastical law of 
marriage until a few years ago did not 
leave much room for close camaraderie 
bdween the different denominations. 
And, in sj)itc of the secularization of 
marriage laws, the unities have failed to 
make much progress in intimate domestic 
life. Besides, the narrow “ communal ”, 
clan or class spirit, as understood and 
condemned nowadays in India, is em- 
bodied in the political parties of some of 
the ix>wers, great, medium and small. 
As long as parties could be freely estab- 
lished, in pre-Fascist Italy, for instance, 
the Popolari was Catholic. The German 
Ze^itrum was likewise a Catholic Party. 

Roumania, there is a Jewish Party and 
also its antithesis, namely, the Anti- 
Semite Party. 

In the religious anthropology of 
Christendom, researchers are aware of 
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the many sects among Protestants and of 
the numerous doctrinal and other differ- 
ences that distinguish the social strata 
from one another. The Christian mis- 
sionaries in China arc aware every day, 
while dealing with the Chinese converts, 
of the pragmatic consequences of these 
diversities. They are at a loss to answer 
satisfactorily such questions from the 
Chinese converts as : “ Whom are we to 
follow, the Baptists or the Episcopalians, 
the Evangelists or the Presbyterians ? ” 
“Who is your Jesus and who is their 
Jesus ? ” And so on. 

It is clear that the last word of societal 
reconstruction in the socio-religious 
sphere has not been able to remove 
serious contention from the Christian 
world. India can make no better show- 
ing. On the strength of inductive and 
statistical researches in social metabolism 
and transformation it is desirable to 
understand that there is something like 
identity, parallelism and similarity be- 
tween East and West. An adequate 
solution of “ class-questions ” still 
remains a desideratum with the most 
highly developed Aryans. Nordics and 
whom not. 

An imix)rtant factor in the remaking 
of mankind in contemporary times has 
been the reduction in mortality both in 
Europe and India. On this i^oint certain 
obser\'ations are relevant. It is to be 
recalled that until 1905 Bavaria had an 
infant mortality rate of 248 jx:r tliousand 
live births. The Bengal rate has come 
down from 221 in 1914 to 179. To-day 
Bihar has 148. But this level was not 
attained by England and France until 
1896-1905, by Italy until 1905-1914, and 
by Germany until tlie post-war decade. 
At the present moment the Bihar rate is 
exceeded by the Ukraine. Bulgaria, 
Litliuania, Czechoslovakia* Egypt, Hun- 
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gaiy, Roumania, Russia and Chile. High 
infant mortality is not the exclusive 
feature of Indian climate or race or of 
Indian religion or social habits. We 
find here a very imix)rtant contribution 
to the problem of social metabolism. 

It should be proper to consider the 
cost of social rejuvenation as a function 
of improvements in public health. From 
1831 to 1871 there were five invasions 
of cholera in England, and during that 
period cholera and smallpox were as 
European as Asian. Typhus and typhoid 
are likewise not exclusively Oriental dis- 
eases. The processes involved in con- 
trolling these diseases in certain countries 
of Europe are well known. Down to 
1848 there was no Public Health Act in 
England, and water-supply and sanitary 
conditions, especially in industrial and 
urban areas, were notorious. In 1848 the 
first Public Health Act was passed but 
there was no organization to enforce the 
Act. It was not until 1875 that county 
councils were compelled to employ 
“ medical officers of health ’* and inspec- 
tors of nuisance at a decent salary. 
About that time the Reichsgesmdheits- 
amt (Imperial Health Office) was 
established in Germany. 

Public health service is a tremendous 
financial burden. In England 22 per 
cent, of the local rates is spent on health, 
the next item being education, which 
absorbs 19 per cent. From the stand- 
point of social metabolism it is clear that 
it is neither the Christian religion, nor 
the temperate climate, nor the Nordic 
race, nor the general manners and cus- 
toms of the people that have been able 
to stamp out disease. In the first place, 
it is the law that has controlled diseases, 
revolutionized sanitary habits and trans- 
formed the character of the people. 
Secondly, it *is the vast amount of 


expenditure lavishly bestowed upon the 
population that has consummated the 
great remaking of society. Thus the 
role of etatisme in class metabolism and 
race metabolism cannot be overestimated. 

In India we have no Public Health 
Act and we are notorious for our lack 
of funds for developmental or reconstruc- 
tional projects. But thanks to our great 
publicist, Chittaranjan Das, the scheme 
of health centres was accepted by the 
Government of Bengal in 1925. The 
system comprises some 6(X) circles and is 
being financed by the District Boards. 
The Government’s contribution is 
Rs. 2,(X)0/- per centre annually. One 
can naturally c.xpect that the chronologi- 
cal distance in hcaltli and sanitation 
between Bengal or other Indian provina's 
and some of the advanced countries of 
the world is lik(*ly to bo spanned with a 
more energetic functioning of the State 
in both legislation and public finance. 

Finally, I should like to touch uix>n 
technocracy as a mctabolistic agent in 
group life. The distinction between F-nst 
and West, historically considered, is not 
a distinction in id(?als or in outlook rn 
life but a difference in the dcgict ol flic 
remaking of man. An objective measure 
is furnished by the achievements of tech- 
nology. Down to the end of the Middle 
Ages there was hardly any distinction 
between the two wings of Eur-Asia in 
material and economic or cultural and 
social institutions or ideology. The 
Renaissance in India and China and 
other parts of Asia, which was in certain 
cases the joint work of Hindus or Bud- 
dhists and Mussalmans, was more or 
less identical with that in Europe in sr) 
far as arts and crafts, literature, religious 
reform etc. are concerned. 

The dynamics of social metabolism, in 
so far as it happens “ historically to be 
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indifferent to religion, race or region, or 
rather, affects them in a more or less 
uniform manner, should to this extent 
call for a considerable modification of the 
laws of Wirtschaftsethik (economic 
ethics) for ancient and mediaeval condi- 
tions, as propounded by Max Weber. 
His view-point on Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism is conventional and one-sided and 
ncA based on the Indian data of “ posi- 
tive” sociology. 

Leibniz, Descartes and Newton, re- 
presenting the beginnings of exact 
science, registered the parting of the 
ways for the Western world. And yet 
the new sciences did not bring about any 
economic and social transformation until 
the steam-engine revolutionized the cot- 
ton industry in 1785. Tlu'ii for the first 
time the West became differentiated from 
the East, or rather the ” modern ” began 
to evolve out of the mediaeval or primi- 
tive. 

For nearly two generatitjns, however, 
Great Britain, the pioneer of industrial 
r<!Yolution, continutxl to tower above the 
rest of Eur-America into solitary great- 
ness in the new field ushered into exist- 
ence by mcxlcm technology. It was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
antury that Ck^rmany and France could 
claim a place in the scheme of this new 
sf)cietal morphology. By 1905 Germany 
had already caught up to the British 
achievements in technocracy, and the 
Anglo-Cierman parity was established in 
industrialism. In the science of social 
mf)bility it is not possible to think of a 
bt:tter illustration of ” differential ” group 
^^tabolism. 

Not every European and American 
ix»ple has been able to march as fast as 
ihe German. Many of the races in the 
Balkan Complex, in Eastern Europe and 
jn Latin America find themselves in the 


technological and socio-economic condi- 
tions of Germany or of France about 
half a century ago, i.e., in the earlier 
phases of the industrial revolution. The 
inequality of development is quite con- 
sistent with the facts of progress. It is 
more or k^ss on the level of the ” first 
industrial revolution” that India finds 
herself to-day. The profound trans- 
formations going on at present in the 
social structure, especially of Germany, 
the United States and Great Britain, 
under the impact of trusts, rationaliza- 
tion, “technocracy of the latest type”, 
(X)ll('ctivism, public own( rship. “ social 
amtrol ” and ” economic planning ” are 
tantamount to what may be called the 
“ si'cond industrial revolution ”. 

The distance in “ S(x:ial metabolism” 
between the second and the first indus- 
trial revolutions is a distance of some 
two generations at the utmost. But 
there is a close economic and psychologi- 
cal nexus binding the two. The two 
metabolisms have need of each other. 
The regions of the first industrial revo- 
lution must, for some time yet, imix)rt 
from those of the second industrial 
revolution the machinery and part of 
the technical skill as well as the capital 
for the normal functioning of their eco- 
nomic life. Incidentally, although the 
representatives of the feudal aristocracy, 
like the landholders izamimJars) of 
Bc'ngal, have attributed their capital to 
the mixiemization of their countrymen in 
technique, industry, science and culture, 
their combined financial resources cannot 
by any means suffice to promote an 
adequate industrialization of large areas 
inhabited by millions of people. External 
finance must be importtxl. “ Autarchy ” 
is, therefore, being factually rqilaced by 
interdependence, nationalijtic sentiments 
and protective tariffs notwithstanding. 
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The industrialization of the under- 
developed regions in India, as elsewhere, 
involves, therefore, a transformation of 
technique and social order, well calcu- 
lated to furnish employment to the 
working men in pioneering countries, and 
thus assist the promotion of these 
“ industrial adults ” to a higher standard 
of living. Durkheim’s division of labour 
is operating once more to render the two 
metabolistic systems interdependent and 
to bring into life a new international 
“ solidarity 

The sinister aspect of the technocratic 
predominance as embodied in the second 
industrial revolution is unemployment on 
a nation-wide scale, which looms so large 
in the economic crisis of the present 
day. But the first industrial revolution, 
which is being consummated at the same 
time, is well calculatcxl to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the peasants in the 
under-developed countries as well as the 
financial strength of the landowning and 
middle classes. It cannot fail to expand 
thereby the markets for articles, tools and 
implements, ProduktionsmitteU “ instru- 
ments of production*’, rail and road 
materials, “ quality goods ”, etc., such as 
are produced in the regions of the second 
industrial revolution. 

The establishment of industries — cot- 
tage, small, medium or large— in the 
under-developed countries, can in the 
long run be but an agent in the expansion 
of the economic ix)wer of the “ adults ”. 
Paradoxically enough, in order to combat 
unemployment in the countries of the 
second industrial revolution, their econo- 
mic statesmen will have to work for the 
success of the ** Swadeshi (indigenous 
industry) movements ” in Eastern 
Europe, Russia, Asia and Latin America. 
So far as India is* concerned, the Ottawa 
Imperial Preference has been of some 


help in this direction by safeguarding her 
markets in the United Kingdom as well 
as by facilitating the import of British 
capital. As long as India is a part of 
the Empire Economy, it is to the 
advantage of her peasants and middle 
classes that her currency be normally 
linked up with the British. 

The evils associated with the second 
industrial revolution, namely, the pheno- 
mena of unemployment, may, therefore, 
be practically counteracted to a consider- 
able extent by the developments implied 
in the first industrial revolution. The 
prosi3erity of the “ adults ” is limited by, 
and dependent on, the increase in the 
wealth and purchasing power of the 
“ youngsters ”, and vice versa. The two 
industrial revolutions of to-day thus 
constitute one complex, and societal 
transfonnation is tending to bring East 
and West- -the youngsters and the adults 
—together on the solid foundations of 
international co-operation. The world 
economic depression has bidden fair to 
be but an item in the transition of all 
mankind to a somewhat more elevated 
plane of living and thinking. It is on 
the eve of an epoch of rejuvenation 
that the people of the world find them- 
selves at the present moment. The facts 
of social metabolism vis-'d-vis social 
mobility may appear to be very compli- 
cated. But students of objective and 
statistical sociology are perhaps justified 
in faith in the reality of progress accom- 
plished in spite of war and other pitfalls 
and in spite of unemployment. 

My position in connection with the 
indifference of social metabolism to race, 
region, religion etc. can be well illus- 
trated by the types of anti-machinism 
and hostility to technical progress that 
manifest themselves under certain condi- 
tions of economic development. Bouthoul 
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has established an equation between the 
revolt against machines in France and 
England during the early nineteenth 
century and that in China and India to- 
day. The almost instinctive demand for 
a *'treve des inventions" (invention- 
truce) and the sentiments against techni- 
cal progress and “ rationalization that 
have seized mankind since the economic 
depression manifested itself in 1929 arc 
nearly universal. Bouthoul’s analysis 
should furnish a fresh stimulus to the 
objective study of social metabolism and 
human progress. 

This short study directs the attention 
of workers in social science to the neces- 
sity of emancipating themselves from the 
dogma of civilization as being the “ func- 
tion” of a particular ‘‘race”. In the 
second place, they are called upon to 
conceive of the social “ strata ”, classes, 
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castes or groups in a community, as fluid 
bodies incorporating diverse racial ele- 
ments at every point of time. And 
finally, the metabolistic dynamics of 
group life, i.c., the factors or forces 
involved in social mobility and trans- 
formation, are found to be diverse and 
pluralistic for every region, race and 
class, or stratum. Progress must conse- 
quently always be envisaged in terms of 
the upward trends of new regions, new 
races, new classes and new forces. The 
eventual fall of the Aryan as suspected 
by Lapouge and Ammon does not and 
need not necessarily spell disaster to man- 
kind and world-civilization. Culture is 
amstantly being enriched or rejuvenated 
with new values. The doctrine of pro- 
gress, therefore, has need to be adapted 
to these new facts and situations. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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The Muslim prince and mystic, Dara 
Shikuh, who in 1659 at the age of forty- 
four years paid with his life for the 
breadth of his views, has a message for 
present-day India. An article on ” Dara 
Shikuh” by Bikrama Jit “Hasrat”, which 
begins in the November-January issue of 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, traces the 
development of the mystical and liberal 
outlook in this eldest son of Shah Jahan 
and heir apparent to the Mughal throne. 
Dana Shikuh’s passion for Truth, wher- 
ever he could find it, led him, however. 

farther afield, to fraternization with 
Hindus, Jews and Christians. He learn- 
ed S^krit and with the help of Benares 
pandits translated into Persian the Upa- 
tnshads, the Bhagavad-Gita znd the Yoga 
vr^ishta. Inspired by the idea of univer- 
sal brotherhood and of peace with all, he 


brought out his Majma'-ul-Bahrin, whicli 
is described as ” the first attempt of its 
own kind to reconcile the doctrines of 
Brahma Vidya and the tenets of al- 
Kurati In this ‘‘ Mingling of the Two 
Oceans” he tried to prove the funda- 
mental identity of Hinduism and Islam 
beneath the surface differences. 

He knew that the conflict between the 
pandit and the mullah was on the ground of 
ritual, but that in spiritual matters they 
could be easily reconciled. 

As ” llasrat ” brings out, Hindus and 
Muslims even to-day are bound in a 
fundamental ailtural unity by their relat- 
ed ideals. Sectarian dogmas are notori- 
ously diverse, but sects and schools 
arc ephemeral. Only the Truth which 
underlies them all is 'eternal, and that 
Trutli is one. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF SANSKRIT 
FOR WORLD-REGENERATION 

[The great worth of Sanskrit language and literature is well recognized by 
philologists and Orientalists. The time has come for all educated Indians to make 
practical use of the great philosophy enshrined in that language and literature in 
creating the new social order on our ancient soil. It is, therefore, with particular 
pleasure that we publish the following article by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
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There has been of late a tendency in 
India to realise less and U^s the value of 
Sanskrit as an instrument of the higher 
life. Elsewhere also there is a tendency 
to underrate its importance as a world- 
force making for a saner and swwitcr 
life tlian is now st'cn amidst the dins and 
discords, the clashes and conflicts of a 
war-ridden world. This is a sad fact, 
as true as it is sad. It is necessary at 
this hour to speak in favour of a culture 
which had a peerless flowering in the 
past in India ; for it contains even to- 
day the ix)tency of creating a nobler 
mode of life for which the agonized 
world is pining. 

What were the basic ideas by which 
a spiritualisation of life was attempted 
and attained? While Christianity and 
Islam emj>hasiscd the transcendence of 
God, Hinduism affirmed the immanence 
of Deity. Saruasya chaham hridi sanni- 
vishtah (I am firmly seated in the hearts 
of all beings), says the Bkagavad-Gita. 
It says further : Mama varlhma atiu- 
vartante manushydh Pditha sarvasah, 
(O Arjuna, all men from all quarters 
seek and tread the path which leads to 
me.) 

The special sddhana (technique) for 
Self-realisation was called Yoga. The 
man who had attained such a state of 
being was called a Riski. A well-known 
^Sanskrit stanza says 


He is a Rishi who is a person of 
controlled desire, who is an expert in 
penance, who is moderate in food, who 
delights in meditation, whose words of 
curse and grace will inevitably bear fruit, 
and who is the very emtixliment of 
Truth. 

It is only by a spiritualisation of life 
that the knots of mcxlcm life can be 
untied. Gandhiji’s gospel of Truth and 
Non-violence and his call for the spiri- 
tualisation of politics contain the veiy 
essence of the ancient but vital culture of 
India. He is the one constructive mexiern 
force amidst the many mutually destruc- 
tive fora‘S to-day. He calls on Capital 
to regard itself as a trustee for the puolic 
welfare and advises Labour, f.c., the 
peasants and the workers, to stand on 
their birtluight with gentle firmness, and 
without resorting to destructive direct 
action. He is the only fx)wei ful force to- 
day holding in check class war and red 
revolution on the one hand and class 
oppression and totalitarianism on the 
other. 

It is against such a modern and realis- 
tic background that we must assess and 
value the ancient idealistic Sanskrit cul* 
ture. Professor MacDonnell says : 
“Since the Renaissance there has been 
no event of such world-wide significance 
in the history of culture as the discovery 
of Sanskrit culture in the middle of the 
eighteenth century.** In India to-day, 
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after many adventures in many arid 
regions of life, it is being increasingly felt 
that the overdivided and desperately 
distracted Hindu society has no real 
cementing bond of union except the 
Sanskrit language and literature. Well 
can the latter say : Mayi sarvam idam 
protam sulre mani Gand iva. (All these 
are threaded on me like gems uix)n a 
string.) Why is such a realisation be- 
coming clearer in the West as well as in 
the East ? It behooves us to probe this 
matter with care and insight. 

Let me gild rclined gold and paint the 
lily awhile. This “wasteful and ridi- 
culous excess “ becomes indispensable 
when the times are “out of joint". 
William Jones pronounced the Sanskrit 
language to be “ of a wonderful struc- 
ture, more ixjrfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely relincd than eitlier". Professor 
Max Muller calls it “ the language of 
languages". Professor Hearn says 

The Sanskrit we can safely assert to 
be one of the richest and most rclined of 
any. It has, moreover, reached a high 
degree of cultivation, and the richness of 
its philosophy is in no way inferior to its 
ixxitic beauties. 

The great German author Schlcgel 
says : — 

Justly it is called Sanskrit, i.e., perfect, 
finislied. In its structure and grammar, 
it closely resembles the Greek, but is 
infinitely more regular and tlierefore 
more simple, though not less rich. It 
combines the artistic fullness indicative 
of Greek development, the brevity and 
nice accuracy of Latin. 

Mr. Bopp goes to the length of saying 
that at one time Sanskrit was the 
one language spoken over the whole 
world. Monsieur Dubois says tliat San- 
skrit is the original source of all the 
European languages of to-day. Last but 
least should be mentioned Professor 


Monier-Williams who declares 

Be it remembered, however, that 
Sanskrit is, in one sense, tkc property of 
Europe as well as of India. Its relation- 
ship to some of our own languages is as 
close as to some of the Hindu dialects. 

It is a better guide than either Greek or 
Latin to the structure, historical con- 
nection and correlation of the Indo~ 
European family. . .Its study involves a 
mental discipline not to be surpassed. 

Such is the Sanskrit language. Turn 
now to Sanskrit literature. I shall pass 
briefly in review its development from 
its dawn till now. Professor MacDonnell 
says : “ The imix^rtance of ancient In- 
dian literature as a whole largely consists 
in its originality."' What is this origi- 
nality ? Professor Ladd of America once 
called it by the beautiful word of “ in- 
sight". Swami Vivekananda described 
it as “ introsixK:tion ". We must visual- 
ise the beauty and the stateliness of 
Sanskrit when it was a si)okcn language 
in the Vedic times. Its descendants, 
Pali and Prakrit, though they did not 
keep up its stateliness, kept up its beauty 
and its charm — fine qualities which their 
modem lineal descendants ix)ssess in 
plenty even to-day. 

In the Vedic age we sec a literature 
full of vitality and creativeness and 
charm. The intuitions of the Rishis were 
clotlicd in metres full of stately beauty 
and in words of ix)etic loveliness. The 
Western savants have, with an air of 
suixrior wisdom, six)kon patronisingly 
about the Rig-Vcdic ixrsonification of 
the ix)W'ers of nature. Professor Max 
Muller talked learnedly about henothe- 
ism and kathenotheism. Other profes- 
sors jumbled up ix)lytheism and panthe- 
ism and idealism and monism and solip- 
sism and what not. But the grand and 
glowing declaration Ekam sadriprd 
bahudhd vadanti ( Tile Truth is one ; 
the sages call it variously) is heard. 
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clear above the erroneous descriptions of 
it by modem minds. The interrogation 
of the God of Death by Nachifcetas and 
the response of the God to the young and 
intrepid interlocutor touch the loftiest 
heights of thought. The revelation of 
Godhead by Uma Devi in the Kenopani- 
shad is a standing marvel for all time. 

Equally remarkable are the Supreme 
Epics — ^the Ramdyatia and the Maha- 
bhdrata. They not only contain a won- 
derful gallery of great heroes and 
heroines ; they also depict for all time 
the golden age of India and give to us 
the ideal patterns of individual and so- 
cial conduct which have fascinated the 
mind and the heart of India again and 
yet again. The Puranas carry forward 
the same great tradition ; among them 
the Bhdgawala is a gem of devotion and 
has inspired many later saints. 

The next great golden age is that of 
K^idasa and his successors. Though 
Professor MacDonnell has chosen to talk 
about the Vikramaditya myth, Vikrama- 
ditya was no more mythical than 
Alexander or Napoleon. That golderi 
age of Sanskrit literature coincided with 
an age of national glory which was a 
lineal and legitimate descendant of the 
ages of Shri Rama and Dharmaraja. 
The Raghuvamsa is not merely the epic 
of the solar dynasty of Kings but is also 
the epic of India, a recollection, a warn- 
ing and a prophecy. The Kumdrasam- 
bhava is not merely an epic of the war- 
god but also an epic of Indian heroism. 
Nay, its very first verse suggests that the 
Himalaya is the manadmda or the mea- 
suring rod of the universe, and that the 
Indian civilisation is the model as well 
as the touchstone for all the civilisations 
of the world. Sakunlda is not merely a 
drama of love t)uf also a drama of the 
Indian hegemony of the world. In Act 


VII there is a bold and unmistakable de- 
claration that Bhiarata will hold undis- 
puted sway over the entire earth and 
will be not only the subduer of all but 
also the protector of all. I must con- 
clude by referring to the wonderful 
flowering of Indian philosophy in San- 
karacharya and his successors. Professor 
MacDonnell rightly observes : — 

Though it has touched excellence in 
most of its branches, Sanskrit literature 
has mainly achieved greatness in religion 
and philosophy. The Indians are the 
only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a great na- 
tional religion — Brahminism and a 
great world-religion, Buddhism ; while 
all the rest, far from displaying origin- 
ality in this sphere, have long since 
adopted a foreign faith. The intellectual 
life of the Indians has, in fact, all along 
been more dominated by religious 
thought than that of any other race, 

Sankara took his stand on the boldest 
of spiritual declarations, Tattwamasi 
(That thou art). Ramanuja affirmed 
the ensouling of matter and life by 
Deity. MTidhava affirmed the suprerne 
transcendence and the subtle immanence 
of God. Chaitanya scattered far and 
wide the nectar of the love of G<xi 
(Prem), All these great teacliers slu»w 
to us different facets of the a)ruscating 
diamond of religious thought depicted in 
Chapter VI of the Gita, which describes 
the realisation of Soul and Over-Soul 
everywhere and the attainment of the 
highest altitudes of love and service and 
renunciation by treading the path of the 
Soul. Indeed it is Indian thought that 
gives the spiritual basis for the Christian 
injunctions about love of God and of 
one’s neighbour and the Islamic injunc- 
tion about brotherhood. 

The classical languages which are 
studied in Europe represent dead cultures 
and are tliemselves dead. But the clas- 
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sical languages of the Hindus and the 
Muslims represent living cultures and are 
themselves alive. 

The anti-Sanskrit tendency in Tamil 
Nad, which specialises also in the anti- 
Hindi movement, makes us feel very sad 
indeed. Even to-day all the living re- 
gional languages will suffer very much if 
they are cut away from a living touch 
with Sanskrit language and literature. 
Yet the reorganisation of secondary edu- 
cation in the Madras Presidency seems 
to be proceeding on the basis of squeez- 
ing out Sanskrit and eventually killing it 
with cruel kindness. The latest proix)sal 
in the bewildering medley of ideas in the 
realm of Indian education to-day is the 
inclusion of Sanskrit as one of the many 
optional subjects. Will any student, if 
he is asked to ch<x)se to-day, choose 
Sanskrit in preference to Science ? As ob- 
served by me elsewhere : — 

To allow Sanskrit to peep in only at 
the Fourth Form is bad enough. To 
allow it to stand at the end of a motley 
queue is worse. In a crude hedonistic 
materialistic age, spiritual values will be 
pushed out by material values. Bad 


money will drive out good money. The 
big drum will drown the flute. But is it 
wisdom, is it nationalism, is it Indian- 
ness to do so ? 

I would make it compulsory for every 
Hindu boy and girl to learn Sanskrit in 
addition to learning the mother tongue 
and the Hindi language. In any event 
the present system of taking up the 
mother tongue or the classical language 
as a compulsory subject is the next best 
system. 

It is thus indisputably clear that even 
to-day Sanskrit language and literature 
are a potent means of world regenera- 
tion. Sanskrit culture will be the gener- 
alissimo of a new army of ix)werful 
ideas. It has a new technique of war, a 
new soldiery, and a new war-spirit. It is 
the war of Peace vs. War. “ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 

As Swami Vivekananda says well : — 

Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
and unheard, and yet brings into blossom 
the fairest of roses, so has been the con- 
tribution of India to the thought of the 
world. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


As orientalists and archaeologists have abundantly shown, it is known that our 
fables come from India, that the Greeks drew much from that source, and that we 
are indebUxi to her for more than we have yet been able to acknowledge. Muller 
and Schopenhauer and others have been delving into the Upanishads and Vedas, 
and every day there is growing more and more a wide-spread interest in ideas purely 
Hindu in their origin. Even poets of the female sex write sonnets in our magazines 
upon great doctrines such as Nirvana, which, although utterly wrong in conception 
of that doctrine, yet shows the flowing of the tide of old Brahmanical pondering. 
All of this pictures to me a new conquest of the West by India, the great land for 
conquerors. It is the rising from the grave of the mighty men of some thousands 
of years ago that constitutes this invasion and will bring about our conquest. 

--W. Q.. Judge 



ENGLAND’S GREAT MIGRATION 

(Readers will remember George Godwin's articles on “Paternalism in 
Industry " and “ The Ethics of Conscription ” published in our last volume. His 
novel Empty Victory published in 1932 dealt with a nation-wide use of non-violence. 
Here he deals with an experiment which may have very far-reaching effects on the 
social life of the English people if the present war continues.— Ed.] 

The mass movement of large numbers actual result. For, as we know, the 


of England’s iwpulation from war-time 
danger zones to districts of comparative 
safety from air raids is the most radical 
as well as the most interesting social ex- 
periment ever made in the country. Yet 
it has evoked nothing more than such 
criticism as is levelled against it as a 
war-time cxixxiient. 

The far-reaching consequences, for 
good or evil, have as yet scarcely bex^n 
pondered, though they are, obviously, 
very great indeed. 

England has seen mass movements of 
the pojiulation before now. There was 
a large movement after the Cromwellian 
wars, another after the defeat of 
Napoleon, and the greatest of all when 
the Industrial Revolution changed 
England’s sturdy peasantry into the 
urban slaves of the machine. 

Then, such mass movements represent- 
ed the ojKTation of great historical 
forces rather than the result of a con- 
sidered ixjlicy. But in several important 
aspects these abnormal ix)pulation 
redistributions were without the charac- 
teristics of the Great Aligration, com- 
monly known as Evacuation. 

For example, they did not touch the 
family unit as such, but merely 
transplanted it from town to country or, 
in the case of the Industrial Revolution, 
from country to town. Such movements 
were due to the belief that they would 
bring about better economic conditions, 
though.tliis was not, as it turned put. the 


Industrial Revolution cost England her 
peasantry. Further, previous migrations 
had the characteristic of i^rmanency. 

The present migration, which has 
directly involved betwexm 1,500.000 and 
1,750,000 women and children, is in 
mc^st resists a>mpl('tcly different in 
character. It is, to bt'gin with, a war- 
time exix'diency and as such is dc'signcd 
as a temporary measure. 

Secondly, it involves the breaking up 
of the family as a unit for an indeter- 
minate {xriod, in some cases separating 
the bread-winner from his wife and 
children, in others parting children from 
one or both i>arents. 

Obviously the resultant problem is 
predominantly a social one ; and its 
consequences are probably long-range 
and as yet not easily gauged or 
estimated. 

To this great number of broken family 
units it is necessary to add probably 
nearly as many again where the 
separation follows automatiadly upon 
the war-time service of the men. The 
result is that to-day England is a land 
of men separated from their wives. an(i 
children scjparated from one or both 
parents. 

Obvious possibilities occur to the mind. 

(a) How will a year, perhaps two 
or even three years, of this mode of life 
affect the institution of marriage ? 

(b) How will it affect tlie particular 
marriages involved ? 
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(c) How will it affect the emotional, 
mental and physical development of the 
children ? 

At the time of writing the war is but 
a few months old. Yet already dillicul- 
tics arc becoming manifest. Ia± mc! quote 
fiom the comment of an olhcial of a Civil 
St^rvice Union, as reported in The Daily 
Telegraph : -- 

Large numbers of Civil Servants who 
have been evacuated are married men, 
jind they are working side by ‘=i(le with 
young girls and spending all their 
with them. The social conscquc’ices 
may be very grave. 

It would be ix>ssible to give many 
more quotations, all of which show that 
even at this early stage of the war the 
emotional factor is coming into play 
where men and women seiiaratiNl from 
their ixirmanent partners are being 
thrown into each other’s socii ty. 

The case of the evacuated wife pre- 
sents pri'cisely the same problem. In- 
deed, tliere is some evidenci- tiial it is 
a twofold one. ; namely, the formation 
ol new associations and the formation 
of slovenly, la::y and intemperate habil*^. 
In the aiicii^nt university town where 
the writer lives niclliers evacuated Iroin 
Ix)ndon liave done mucli to supp^ort tiie 
alxwe charges. Often at a kK)se end 
for the lirst time in tlieir lives, com- 
pletely unabk. to utilize their new leisure 
profitably, many evacuated women are 
becoming a nuisance to tlieir lK)stessi.’S. 
Will they, when the war is over, return to 
re-create the old homes they abandoned 
nt the outbu'ak of war? Will the ab- 
sentee husband and father return gladly 
to tlic old footing? Or will there bt* 
many re’tiricntations ? 

^ It is fairly safe to suggest that the 
Great Migration of 1939 will have two 
consequences, (a) an increiisc in the 


illegitimacy rate, (b) an incrcarc'. in the 
divorce statistics. 

Before passing from this aspect of the 
problem it is w^orth while to lemind 
readers that 1910 is Knglands ix:ak 
pripiilation year, after which lier popu- 
laikjn will bc::.in a sUady decline. 

Ix‘t us consider next the pn^hable con- 
scqut;nccs to the children. 

One cann(;t Sciy tiial it is a bad thing 
for a child to be taken froi.i its own 
h<>me and plantr.d down in some one 
elsifs. The results obviously deiK-nd en- 
l:;ely uix^.n tiie character of tiu: homtfS 
exchanged. 'I'he exchange from a bad 
I'lOmc to a g(xxl one is, clearly, a gain. 
So, t(X), other things being equal, is it 
a gain for a child to go from bad city 
housing to thv: open air of the country- 
side. 

Physically, the majority of children 
will probably gain. Many will lose tlie 
l>erversi()n of apixilitc that makes the 
slum child prefer tinned foods to whole- 
some natural kxxis - as the majority did 
when they left the ciliirs. 

It may Ixv -though the hope is pro- 
bably tlte result of loose thinking — that 
n\'iny will never desire to ce>me back ; 
will sense the virtues of count r>" life and 
lorm the niiekus of a new iKasantry. 
But this hoiK' may not be fulfilled. For 
ihv' ciiildivu of the city find the country' 
dull, fhey crave the excitements of tlie 
streets, tlie cinemas and so on. But 
tiunig’i most of the evacuaUxi children 
will, no doubt, return to 5tx}nd the rest 
of their days as uib:m folk, they will 
have gained much physicidly by their 
country exixricnce. 

How will they fare psychologically? 

Fiu- children who have had happy 
homes, with the sme qua non for such, 
loving parents, the Great I^ligration may 
prove a p^sychological disaster. For tlio 
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major cause of neuroses in children is 
lack of love, :uid what poor woman, 
witli children of her own, can lavish the 
same tenderness on the child of a 
stranger ? 

The situation of the evacuated child 
approximates to that of the steixhild. 
We may as well face up to that fact. 
Moreover, the mothers who are called 
on to house and feed evacuated child- 
ren arc asked to maintain, for months 
and perhaps years, a daily and hourly 
self-discipline and fortitude that is well- 
nigh superhuman. The Great Migration 
will, I venture to predict, result in much 
difficulty here within the next six 
months, and more within a year. 

Women into whose small liomes child- 
ren have been introduccKi have been 
exhorted by government officials to bear 
in mind that the inconvenience and the 
sacrifice arc the same for all. Tfiis is not 
true, nor could it ever be while there exist 
homes where the mistress can command 


the services of others to perform for the 
evacuated children those common tasks 
of the daily round which the poor 
mother must herself carry out. 

In the space allotted to me I have been 
able to do no more than indicate somi’ 
of the major difficulties that face all 
countries where, because of the conditions 
of modem air warfare, large masses of 
the pitiple have had to be evacuated. 
Such mass migrations must, it seems to 
me. leave a permanent mark upon the 
s<x:ial fabric. I belicwe it to be inevit 
able that many families that were happy 
when the exodus took place will lU'vei 
reassemble in the same spirit of unity. 1 
lx.‘lieve that the Great Migration will 
Sliced up S(x:ial changes in England, and 
indeed in thi^ Wt*sh^m world as a whol<-. 
which will go far to change radically 
the character of marriage and of the 
family as it has existed for many cen- 
turies. 

Georgiv Godwin 


HI MAN DlSSlMlLARlTIIiS 


“ In the face of the history of the 
human race ”, demands Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Director of the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. { Harper's Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1939), “what can be more silly or 
ridiculous than likes or dislikes founded 
upon race or religion ? ” 

Does humanity want symphonies and paint- 
ings and profound scientific truth, or docs it 
want Christian symphonies, Christian paint- 
ings, Christian science, or Jewi.'Ji sympho- 
nies, Jewish paintings, Jewish science, or 
Mohammedan or Egyptian or Japanese or 
Chinese or American or German or Russian 
or Communist or Conservative contributions 
to and expressions of the infinite richness of 
the human soul? 

Dr. Flexner’s whole article, “ The Use- 
fulness of Useless Knowledge ” is a plea 
for “the overwhelming imjxirtance of 
spiritual and intellectud freedom ”, and 


spiritual freedom, he declaivs, “implies 
tolerance throughout the range of Iranian 
dissimilarities /\nd on what can that 
universal tolerance rest but on the re- 
cognition of our common humanity, 
underlying all the surface distinctions? 

Nowhere are Dr. Flexner’s questions 
more ixirtinent than in India, where pie- 
tensions to distinctiveness of communal 
or rc?gional cultures are among the most 
sixx:ious and stubborn of the loes of 
national unity. An even ck)ser tie than 
that which unites the whole of mankind 
binds together the children of India. 
Mutual understanding and appreciation 
among tlie several communities and sec- 
tions of our country will be forwarded 
by the ixjrccption of how superficial are 
the alleged differences among us and how 
deep is our fundamental community oi 
interest. 



RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 

[Below we publish two articles representing different approaches to the concept 
of God. The first, by Miss Miriam Young, an experienced educationist, represents 
the ix)int of view of the Oxford Grouji to which she belongs and which she serves. 
The second is by Mr. Dexter Ames, a freethinker and a student of comparative 
religions.— E d.] 

THE OXFORD GROUP CONCEFITON OF GOD 


The Oxford Group is neither theology 
nor theosophy ; it is first and last a way 
of life. 

A physicist explains a table to us in 
terms of jxisitive and negative elec- 
trical chargc-s, or of a collection of 
mathematical symbols. But the ordinary 
man demonstrates the kind of thing a 
table is when he rests his elbows on it or 
places his bor)ks and writing materials on 
it. An astronomer can tell us of the re- 
lative proportions and the gross \vcight 
of the constituent mineral substances 
which make up the sun. But the ordina- 
ry man can experionci.' and demonstrate 
the result of aiming into relationship with 
its biiieficent rays, 

'flu* Oxford (houp aims to give, not a 
thtxisophical statement about Cod, but a 
plain demonstration from exixTicncc of 
what God is to the man or the woman 
who comes into touch with Him. The 
physicist and the astronomer both know 
that reality is something more than the 
formulas they use to express it. Any 
one who tries to exprt'ss in words his cx- 
ixrience of God knows that Reality gtx's 
far b(‘yond anything he is able cither to 
express or to experience. 

fhe Oxford Group conception of God 
ts not definable except in terms of the 
concrete experience of thousands of in- 
dividuals. It is no doubt bound up with, 
‘'^nd coloured by, the tiaditional religious 
about God of the individuals who 
relate their exixjriencc. In its origin it is 


a Christian movement, and the Christians 
who largely compose it express their ex- 
p/Crience of (Jod in characteristic Christian 
language. But in its world programme 
of Moral Rearmament it includes pexiple 
of other faiths, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Jews, Sikhs and Buddhists. These give 
their exiiericna? in terms of their own 
religious faiths. But all are held together 
in a vital liond of fellowshiii by certain 
experiences of God common to them all 
and inherent, in differing degrees, in the 
traditional faith of all. It is in virtue of 
these common experiences that others not 
idontifii.‘d with llu: members of the Oxford 
Group regard them as a separate entity, 
a distinct group within the whole. The 
name " Oxford Group ” is a purely fortu- 
itous one- a nickname bestowed on them 
by others. Members refer more often to 
their group as " the fellowship " or, now- 
adays, six'ak of it in tenns t)f its world- 
wide programme as the “ Moral Rearma- 
ment Movement 

Here are three of the characteristic ex- 
IXTiences of Gi^d common to lliosc in the 
Oxford Group. 

( 1 ^ God is a God who speaks to us 
whenever we are willing to listen. The 
discovery “God can and dex's sjvak to 
wc so minute a fragment of His great 
creatitm, so incapable of comprehending 
Him, so unworthy to aspire to Him**, 
this has for many bi'cn an ex^x^rience so 
vital tJiat it has revoliitionised thdr lives. 
To listen to God becomes the Gfeat Ad-* 
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venture — a daily adventure, as the initial 
act passes into a daily practice. Dignity 
and worth come back into human life, 
together with a ser,?e of direction and 
puipose. Security and poise, take? the place 
of bewilderment and blind demand. 

By searching wc cannot lind out God. 
As we wait and listen Ifo reveals Him- 
self. It is a matter, net of man’s attain- 
ment, but of God’s free gift. Ih’ speaks 
to us because.' He loves us, not becaiuie 
we have made ourselves wodliy to hear. 
As wc go on lis'icning, our ear Ixcomes 
more attuned to the whimpers of His 
voice, our rvMvX and heaat moui able to 
inten:)ret the meaning of what we hear. 
Wc learn to use God’s fix'e and gracious 
gift more truly. 

(2) Ckx.1 is a (.iod of Kiglit- 

eousness Wlio requires of rs vm Absoiule 
Moral StaTxJard. As a nirutK.r of ])r.iCc:> 
cal convenience the Oxford Gix'up has 
analysed the absolute moral standard into 
the Four Absolulev of Il'ini-siy, Purity, 
Unsell ishness and I.ow ; bui Love in- 
cludes them all. 

To accept a s»andaid is rme tiling.; to 
claim to have atiained it is qi;iie aiM;lher. 
No one in the Oxford Gii?u|) claims to 
have attained an Absolute Moral Stand- 
ard, but all have accepted the daily dis- 
cipline of bringing iixir past actions and 
their present intentions and desins 
before (kxl, to lx; judged by 1 lis Alysolute 
Perfection. 

In the experience of many the first 
word that God speaks is in ngard to 
moral failure. And the second is of 
forgiveness and restitution. As we 
acknowledge the evil He shows us and 
turn from it, He not only forgives us and 
brings us into a closer relationshijr witli 
Himself ; He also enables us to undo the 
wrong and to •user our moral failure as a 
witness • to others of God’s moral ix:rfec- 


tion. We share with others our experi- 
ence of God. 

(3) God is a G<xi who has a Plan 
which He reveals to us as we listen. 
Theoretically wc have all b(;lieved in 
God’s Plan Gcxi’s Will for our lives. We 
have all in some degree bc'lieved in His 
willingness to guide us along the lines of 
His Will. Rut for many of us the dis- 
covtay “ God has a detailed Plan for my 
life which He will reveal to me as I 
listen ” is something new. We saw God’s 
overruling Hand in ntrospect ; now His 
guidance and direction fonn part of our 
conscious and present experience. 

We bring befori' Him eacli day’s pro 
VfT'ronie, each probk'm and decision as it 
aiiscs. We do not consult. Him as '.-oinv 
magic oiacle. Wi.‘ -Ui render oinx'Kv ■ 
»;i:i p^AVi n'. (:iir wilN. our tiiiie, our ix.s- 
: .v.>i:,ri.-, all we am and a!! wv hav\ iiiio 
His 1 lands aI^! ask Him to iweal I lis 
v.'ill to us. He '-vTiidu' ', our motives with 
us; He p;Ui..les our desires, changing or 
strengthenin'.; de'ni ; He (“darges our 
vision ; He n minds ns of factors we have 
forgotten ; Ih‘ s(!metimf s tells us of mat- 
ters we done: and couid luA ur;()W o! our- 
selves ; He jiiipaies us for ilie way we 
sliould take; He also i>Kpmes way 
for us. We find He has been a* \v(uk at 
the other tnd of (he problem; wc lind 
lliat wliere He has guided He has also 
provided. Things hai)pen wiiich, as an 
isolated exix'rience, might Ix' called a 
coincidenctr but which, as a normal or 
freciuent accompaniment to wiiat we 
believe? to lx; dirix:ted action, can only be 
accounted for as the active working of 
(>xl in a ])lasti:; universe. 

The Oxford Group docs not claim to 
have attained any al)solutc standard of 
guided living. God’s guidance is ixrfcct 
and adequate for every situation; (n;r 
listening and our interi)retation 
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imixjrfect and inadequate. All wc can 
claim is that we are learning to live under 
God’s guidance. 

God's Plan for the individual is part 
of Ilis Plan for the whole world, and it 
is that Plan which brings us into one 
family of which God is the Father, into 
one world order of which God is tlie 
Ruler. With God there arc no barriers 
of class, race, creed or community. As 
we set ourselves to live according to 
God’s Plan, we find that these differences, 
which had kept us apart, no longer exist 


as barriers but havcj become added riches 
to be brought into the family treasure. 

To the Oxford Group, God is the God 
of the individual, but lie is also the God 
of the whole world. That is why tlie 
Oxford Group, which Ixgins with man’s 
personal relationship to God and his 
neig}ilx)ur, issues in a world programme 
of moral rearmament, to end wars and 
divisions and injiistia*. and to achieve 
IXiimaneni world peace under the leader- 
ship of God. 

Miriam Youxg 


THE CORRELATES OF FAiril 


To emphasize one aspix:! of Truth to 
the exclusion of others is to prestmt an 
incomplete and even a distorted picture. 
At the level of i')hysical existenoi and of 
ordinary thought it is natural, almost in- 
evitable ix?rhaps, that whichever of the 
tlir(?e supix)rts of the triiKxl of Tmth 
scL’ms naturally most congenial to us locks 
more imixmtant than the other two. We 
may even, like the materialistic scientist 
or the religionist to whom fading ‘^'ems 
the central factor of exix:rience, so con- 
centrate attention on a single supiiort 
that the others apix'ar to us ciuite negli- 
gible or even iiractically ustdi^s, not re- 
cognizing to what a prcairious balance 
wc thereby condemn 'I'ruth. 

Metaphysics can help us to a truer 
persixctive. It shows to us, Ixdiind all 
the plicnomena of manifestation, behind 
all emotional reactions and all mental 
cona;pts, an unchanging, incognizable 
background. For there is a Ixmndary 
line at which honest sciena\ which docs 
not trespass beyond its legitimate field 
of observed phcnonnena, must stop and 
S3y» “ Wc do not know.” Similarly, 
bon^t religion admits that around the 
pavilion of God there is darkness and 


that the nature of the Infinite is beyond 
the grasp of the. finite mind. Philosophy 
calls that background the t'nknowable. 
However it be di'signaied, it cannot be 
other than the root and tlie source of tlie 
known universe, visible and invisible. 

We may ligure the sphere of manifesta- 
tion as a vast circle and the Unknown as 
lx)undless space, interpenetrating manifes- 
tation at eveiy point" since tlierc can be 
nothing outside that which is Boundless 
' and also extending infinitely in every 
direction beyond our metaphysical 
circle. But the moment there is mani- 
festation there is dilferentiaiion ; the 
homogeneous bexromes the heterogeneous. 
Spirit, Matter and tliat which links the 
two— whether we call that link, as in the 
case of the cosmos, the dynamic energy 
wdiich guides e\olution, tlie diivctive force 
Lvhinri the laws of Nature, or, in the case 
of the individual man, liis mind or self- 
cons.'ious intelligence —thc'se three form 
a triad. None of the throe can exist iiide- 
Pviidently of the other two. Without 
Spirit, Matter would bo dead and inert ; 
without Matter as a vehicle. Spirit could 
not express itself ; .without the link 
betwani the two— which in man is repre- 
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sented by Mind— Spirit and Matter 
could not come into effective relationship. 
The Christian Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, no less than the Hindu 
Trimurti— Brahma. Vislinu, and Siva, 
is the symbol of this inseparable trinity. 

And no more than this metaphysical 
triad can be separated can its expressions 
in human thought be divorced from each 
other. The correspondences and expres- 
sions of Spirit, Matter and Mind are 
obviously Religion, Science and Philo- 
sophy. These fonn a trio rooted in the 
unity of Truth, just as Spirit, Matter and 
Mind are r(x>tcd in the Absolute, and 
the comix)ncnts of that trio can be 
divoraxJ from each other only at the 
expe^nse of Truth. 

The scientist who limits Truth to that 
which his physical se?nses can rc\Y>rt to 
him becomes a strange anomaly - a star 
which cannot see its own light, a living 
being who denies Life. The philosopher 
who ignores science and religion builds a 
phantasmal mental structure?, attractive 
or forbidding but without the solid found- 
ations of observed facts and devoid of the 
imjx^tus to asjDiration and to ethical 
action. And the devotee who is satisfied 
with a one-dimensional religion is in no 
better case. 

And that brings me to the article 
which has inspired these reflections, Miss 
Miriam Young’s essay on “ The Oxford 
Group Qmception of God ”, to which the 
Editor of Tiik Akyan Path has invited 
my reaction. With some diffidence, 
beaiusi^ my acquaintance with the Oxford 
Group has been largely at second-hand, I 
must rca^rd my imprt‘ssion that that 
Group is attempting the imr)ossibIc feat 
of making a three-legged stfX)l stand on 
one ffK)t. With due aix)l()gies to Miss 
Young, the ideology of the Oxford ‘Group 
scans to me, a frecUiinker, to exemplify 


that “ faith without principles ” which 
Coleridge once rather harshly defined as 
“ but a flattering phrase for wilful posi- 
tivencss or fanatical bodily sensations”. 

I would not quibble over minutiae and 
so I merely mention in passing the con- 
tradiction which I find in Miss Young’s 
statements that God “sjxiaks to us 
b(x:ausc lie loves us, not because wc have 
made ourselves worthy to hear ” and that 
God “ requires of us an Absolute Moral 
Standard ”. Nor will I elaborate another 
ixiint, that the i)ublic relating of one’s 
shorLcomings and moral failures, which 
I understand to b(' pait of the Oxfoid 
Group programme, involving as it cKxs 
inviting others’ attention to ont?S(df, may 
well have the unfortiinaU* effect of pro- 
ducing a ftvling of st:lf-imix)rtance in tin- 
one confessing, or of enhancing egotisni 
where it is already present. My disagree- 
ment with her position is more funda- 
mental. 

The Oxford (iroup ideology as prc'scnt- 
ed by Miss Young lx‘ars witness to thi- 
danger of neglecting science and philo- 
sophy and trying to make up for the lack 
by added emphasis on faith-as futile a^ 
it w'ould be (to use* a horiK'ly example 
that brings out the point) in cake-making 
to attempt to comix'nsiile for lack of flour 
and sugar by tripling the (luantity of 
milk. Science teaches that this is a 
universes of inexorable law ; the Oxford 
Group Ix^lievers in “a plastic universe’” 
and holds tlic truly dangerous delusion 
that sins can lx; forgiven and, by impli 
cation, that the cons(^quences of sin can 
be evadKi. Philosophy teaches Deity to 
be Absf)lut(‘. In such a metaphysical 
scheme as cxitlinwl above -one I'xprcsst'd 
or impIiH by all the great teachers of 
mankind and which alone Si’cms to meet 
the demands of logic- a ix'rsonal G>rl 
is a supernumerary, nay, an iniixx5sibil 
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ity. And the God of the Oxford Group 
is nothing if not personal. A personal 
God is a being made in the image of 
man ; hence limited ; a dwarfing and a 
caricature of the Absolute Deity. 

And yet- in spite of their narrowed 
focus, which not only limits the range 
of their vision but also prevents their 
seeing in true persiK^rtive what is within 
that range, the Oxford Group is groping 
very close to a great truth. A Deity 
which is infinite, in whicli therefore we 
live and move and have our being, which 
is closcir to us than breathing, nearer 
than hands and fet‘t, must be 
omriii>resent, therefore must be in the 
heart of every man, therefore cm be 
contacted at the core of his own b(,'ing 
by eveiy aspiring soul who sulliciently 
puiilies himsilf. Atlunement to <uid 
communion with God in tlie heart is the 
summation of mystic striving ; the man 
who has achie\ed it as an unbroken 
exixTienco stands on the heights of 
human evolution. 

ML*dilation alone cannot bring man to 
tliat goal, however. To rcacli it demands 
the wise use of Uie wliole natuie of man. 
Meditation is but one of the steps of the 


In India, two thousimd years m 
^dvpced than among the Kom^uis who 

lorgjiig coiite 


ladder, not one of which may be skipped. 
Meditation directed to such a high 
achievement as communion with the 
Divine is indeed excellent, but there are 
dangers in its pursuit in the absence of 
knowledge, the danger of falling into 
passivity and so ojxuing the door to 
I)sychic exix^riences, and the danger of 
mistaking for communion with the 
Divine the whisperings of our personal 
dt'sires, tfspxrially if those desires be 
pure- for desire sfxuks alsf) from with- 
in, and in most specious and ix^rsuasive 
words. Study of the constitution of 
rmm. of philosophy and Jilso of science 
is therefore indispt*nsable as an accom- 
paniment if not as a preliminar>" to 
“ listening in *’ without risk of self-decep- 
tion. 

Finally, since the Moral Rearmament 
Movement of tlio Ox fold Group lias a 
world-wide objective, would not the mem- 
bers of the latter do well to study serious- 
ly and with an ojx^n mind the original 
teachings of the various religions of the 
world, s<> that they might find the kernel 
of living truth at the heart of each and 
avoid giving the inien)retation of tlieir 
exporknees a sectarian colouring ? 

Dexter Ames 


X aunage soenuxi to have lx‘cn far more 
rere famous for tlieir “ sk*ill 4n making and 


—Dr. Bikbal Saiisi 



THE “GITA”, THE LAYMAN’S UPANISHAD 

[In this third article of his series Professor D. S. Sarma deals with the 
colophon which follows each chapter of the Ed.] 


The Gita consists of eifihtet'n chapters. 
At the end of every chaj)tcr there is a colo- 
phon which clearly indicates the inten- 
tion and the scope of the scripture. It 
runs thus “ In the song of the Lord 
which is an Upamhad, which is the 
science of the Absolute, which is tlie 
scripture of Yoga, and which is the dia- 
logue bt‘twcen Krishna and Arjuna, this 

is the ... chajiter, by name 

To begin with, the scripture is des- 
cribed as the Lord s song. It is a song, 
not a philosophical treatise. We know 
that it arises out of a tinse emotional 
crisis when a great epic hero, the ti rror 
of his enemies, is moved to tears at the 
thought of the impending carnage. 
Hence it is the logic of th(‘ heart that 
determines the trend of the argumiiit, 
not cold reason. This fact is forgotten 
by those who comi^lain of repetitions, 
overlappings, inconsistencies anrl the 
inexact use of words in the Gila. A song 
is not a text -book. It doc s not give you 
definitions, h(:adings and logical steps. 
Its appeal is more to the heart and the 
imagination than to the understanding. 
All the great scrii)tures of the world are 
akin to p(x:try and song. The inspired 
utterances of Yagnavalkya in the- Upani- 
shads, the parables (jf Jesus, the dia- 
logues of Buddha «and the discourses of 
Mohammad an', first-class fXKtry. Sys- 
tems of philos(;phy may be built on them 
afterwards, and scholars may wrangle 
alx}ut their interpretation. But originally 
they were the creations of llic Sjnrit, as 
mountains and forests arc the creations 
of Nature, and like mountains and 
. forests 'they are irregular, not neatly 


arranged. There have been hundreds of 
commentaries written on the Bhagavad- 
Gita. Scholars have waged pitched 
battles over the interpretation of some 
of its passages and various sa'ts 
quote from it in defence of their own 
doctrines. But amidst all this clatter the 
Gita remains an enchanting song like 
the one that flowc'd from Krislma’s flute 
on the banks of the Yamuna. 

The Gita is then dL*scrilx*d as an 
IJpmiishad. It is a layman s Vpamshad 
as the Mahfihkfnala is a layman s Vidn. 
The mystical teachings of the Upmii- 
shads wt'ie originally meant only for the 
adepts, jubt as th** study of the Vedas 
was coiifined to certain classes. But 
Krishna </pened tlu^ dexu* of heaven to 
all. irrespeciive r)f caste or si.x. lie* ex- 
tracted the essiiice of all the i’pamshads 
and gave it to the world ihioiigh ALuna. 
A Well-known witty verse' c^wnpare the 
I'panhhuds to cow^ Arjuna to a call' 
and the Gita lo milk. Ko^hna is, of 
Course, the cowherd. .\ clive siudy of 
the Gila will leveal eclux: from tlie 
Upanishads at evi ry turn. The Katho- 
ponishad sixcially laid under contri- 
bution. Six or SA.veri of the Gita verb's 
are practically quotations from this 
Upaahhad and there are a gotxl many 
expre'ssions reminiscent of the older scrip- 
ture. Several imix)rtant passages in the 
Gila can similarly lx; traa'd to the ha, 
the Mundaka or the Svetasvatara Vpani- 
shad. Thus the Avatar is fully justilled 
m claiming, as he does, that he is “ tlic 
maker of Vedanta and the knower of the 
Veda'\ {Gita XV. 15) But the differ- 
ence between an U panishad and the 
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is that the latter gives a fuller picture of 
spiritual life in all its stages than does 
the former. The Upanishads concern 
themselves only with the last stage, when 
a man has retired from all active duties 
and is engaged in contemplation and the 
solution of metaphysical problems. They 
presuppose the earlier stages of the 
spiritual journey, when he has to remain 
in society, to discharge his duties and 
to cultivate virtues. But the Gila, being 
a layman’s Upatiishad, bc'gins at the very 
beginning. Ethics as well as metaphysics 
comes within its scope. Its message is 
addressed to the common man. not to 
the adept only. Its Icss<^ns were ori- 
ginally meant for the soldier on the 
battle field, but by implication they 
apply to all who are engaged in the battle 
of life. Hence this I’panhhad is a great 
help to men in all walks of life - to the 
tiller in the field, to the merchant in his 
shop, to the lawyer in his chambers, to 
the clerk in his oflice and to the labourer 
in the factory as well as to the hermit 
in the forest. Eveiy man from the high- 
est to the low(‘st can derivt' consolation 
and strengtii from reading a few virses 
from it every mt)rning. 

At the same time \\\i should remembi'r 
that the Oita is not a mere manual of 
ethics. Its aim, as the colophon puts it, 
is Brahma-vidya or the knowledge of 
Ciod. The sanctions of morality aie 
found in religion. The moral ideal would 
he a mere will-o’-the-wisp if it could not 
fxi ixiiceived as a reality by the religious 
consciousness. The mtKleni idea of si'pa- 
rating morality from religion and trying 
to cultivate the former without the lattei 
is as ridiculous as that of plucking a 
flower from its tree, planting it in the 
ground and expecting it to grow. If we 
want the flower we must cultivate the 
arc some modem students 


of the Gita who say that it is a gospel 
of duty for duty’s sake or that it is a 
gosj^el of social service or that it is a 
gospel of humanitarian work. If the 
Gita had been only this, it would not 
have b(H*n the great scripture that it 
is, commanding universal admiration. 
Duty for duty’s sake is a a)ld stoic 
gospel which is miles away from the 
gospel of joyous service preached in the 
Gita. The Yogin of ihc Gita who acts 
as the agent (jf God and derives all his 
strength from Him is very different from 
the stoical wiseacre who relies on his own 
proud pigmy self. The Gita, no doubt, 
insists on the control of the stmses and 
of the mind as the stoics do, but says 
clearly that this discipline has its fulfil- 
ment in the vision of God. 

The objects of senses fall away from 
the embodied soul when it ceases to feed 
(ui them, but the taste for them is left 
behind. Even the taste falls away when 
the Supremo is sec‘n. fll. 59) 

Similarly, to s|x*ak of the Gita as 
a gt>s|X'l merely of social service is to 
narrow llie scofx? of the scripture unduly. 
The Gita, in a famous phrase lokasau- 
graha which is not found in the Vpani- 
no doubt insists on the duty of 
promoting the welfare of the world, but 
it dtx's not substitute Humanity for God. 
TIk* religious man is taught to worship 
Gixl, not S(xiely. Divine service should 
come first and social se'r\’ice after. The 
greatest social service in the world is 
done by those who have unshakable 
faith in God. Humanitarian zeal will 
come of its own accord to a man who 
has first learnt to love God. So Io\’e of 
Ciod and knowledge of Gixi arc made 
the motives of human action in the Gita, 

Wo next come to the term “Yoga- 
sastra” in the colophon. *Yoga is the 
key -word in the Bhagavad-Gitd. He 
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who has not understood the full conno- 
tation of that word has not understood 
the scripture. Unfortunately, the word 
has now become so narrowed in mean- 
ing and is so often used in a technical 
sense that one has to make a special 
effort to grasp the wider sense in which 
it is used in the Gita. Yoga literally 
means union. The Sanskrit word “yoga” 
and the English word “yoke” arc cognate 
terms. The former is used in the Gita 
in the sense of fellowship with God. God 
himself is called “Yogesvara”, the man 
who tries to live in fellowship with him 
is called a “yogin”, and the scripture 
which helps him in the attempt is term- 
ed “yoga-sastra”. And as this fellowship 
has to be won in all jDossible ways, 
through active service, through loving 
devotion, through serene contemplation 
and through intuitive insight, we have 
such subdivisions of yoga as karma- 
yoga (the yoga of action), bhakti-yoga 
(the yoga of devotion), dhyana-yoga 
(the yoga of contemplation) and jnana- 
yoga (the yoga of knowledge). These 
correspond to the functions of the mind. 
They arc not water-tight compartments 
any more than are the will, feeling and 
understanding, which constitute our 
mental life. They arc the various aspects 
of a single reality, namely, spiritual life. 
Now we may emphasize one aspect and 
call it karma-yoga, and now another 
aspect, calling it bhakti-yoga, and again a 
third aspect and call it jnana-yoga. But it 
should not be forgotten that they can 
never be separated from one another. We 
speak of vowels and consonants for the 
sake of analysis, but we know that they 
are always found only in combination 
in living speech. Similarly for the sake 
of analysis may divide and subdivide 
yoga, Jbut in actuality it is one and it 
is treated as such in the Bhagavad-Gita. 


Therefore it is idle to dispute whether 
the Gita is a gospel of karma-yoga, or of 
bhakti-yoga or of jnana-yoga. It is a 
gospel of yoga. It is a gospel of spiritual 
life in its entirety. 

Some commentators have divided the 
eighteen chapters of the scripture into 
three equal sections and have stated that 
the first section deals with karma-yoga, 
the second with bhakti-yoga, and tlic 
third with jnana-yoga. This division is 
rather unsatisfactory. For instance, in 
the first section, which is supposed to 
deal with karma-yoga, we have, a mag- 
nificent pa?an on jnana in the last nin«. 
verses of the fourth chapter. Again in 
the second section, which is supiv)st'd tc 
deal with bhakti-yoga, the first fifto('n 
verses of the seventh chapter arc about 
jnana, not bhakti. Instances like thesi' 
may be multiplied indefinitely. The fact 
is that the Gita is unique among our 
scriptures in that it deals with spiritual 
life as an organic whole and never loses 
sight of th(‘ vital amivction between 
one part of it and another. Its (lirmc 
is a living reality and not a dead anstrac- 
tion. In its viiw karnri, jnana and 
bhakti are the inseparable eleneiits of 
spiritual lifi*. Take, for instana*, lli<: 
following verse : — 

But men of righteous deHxis in whom 
sin has come to an end -they arc free 
from the delusion of the pairs of opix)- 
sites and worship Me, steadfast in their 
vows. (VII. 28) 

Have we not got here, all the thro: 
main elements in natural combination? 
Righteous deeds fwint to karma, freedom 
from delusion [vunts to jnana, and wor 
ship points to bhakti. Or again take thi*^ 
verse which, according to Sankara, con- 
tains the essence of the whole GUo 
teaching 

He who does my work and regards im' 
as his goal, who worships me with- 
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out attachment and who is without 
hatred towards any creature — ^he comes 
to me, O Arjuna. (XI. 55) 

Throughout the scripture this balance 
is maintained. Thus when the Gita is 
described as a yoga-sastra, what is meant 
is that it is a gospel of spiritual life 
which leads man to union with God. 
I'he yoga that is taught by Krishna is 
not the technical yoga of Patanjali. It 
d(x;s not consist of a seric.'s of exercises 
in thought-control. Unfortunately in 
modem times yoga has come to mean in 
our minds only these exercises. The first 
thing that we have to do, if we want to 
understand the Gita, is to put away 
from our minds this narrow technical 
meaning of yoga and to grasp the wider 
nnsc in which the word is used in this 
scripture. We cannot remind ourselves 
loo oftcti that yoga in the Dhagavad-Gita 
a>vers the entire religious exjxirience of 
man. 

We now come to the last term in the 
colophon, namely, that the Gita is a dia- 
logue Ix'tween Krishna and .Arjuna. 
Here again there are a number of impli- 


cations. The dialogue is a traditional 
literary form through which instmetion 
is conveyed by the teacher to the pupil. 
The Upanishads are full of dialogues. 
The Mahdhhdrala itself is a dialogue 
within a dialogue. The originality of 
the Gita, however, consists in the dra- 
matic moment chosen for the dialogue 
and in the unique character of the per- 
sonages taking part in it as well as in the 
comprehensive nature of the subjects 
dealt with. The Gita is placed at the 
very focus, as it were, of the great 
national epic, and the dialogue is made 
impressive by the presence of the em- 
battled hosts on either side in the back- 
ground of the picture. While the dia- 
logue is going on, the fate of nations 
hangs in the balance. The course of his- 
tory will detrend upon the upshot of this 
conversation. And who are the inter- 
locutors ? Who is the Guru and who is 
the Sishya? Krishna and Arjuna re- 
present G<xi and man. So it is a dialogue 
Ixitween God and man ; and the. impli- 
cation in that the teaching is supremely 
authoritative, 

D. S. 


Very little reference has been made to the views expressed in the religious 
l^ks of the Hindus when tracing the evolution of ideas about the age of the earth. 
Sliand does not refer to them at all ; whereas Holmes only says. ** Opix>scd to thesa 
limited ideas of a definite beginning, the old Brahmins of India regarded time and 
the earth as eternal ”. 

Both in the Sankliya and in the Vedanta philosophy of the Hindus, the 
Creation and Destruction of the World have been regarded as Cyclic in nature, 
like day and night 

The age of the Earth from its beginning to the present time is termed in 
Hindu astronomical Calendars as " Shrishti-Samvat (Year of Creation), and 
often recited by the Hindus in the ' Sankalpa Mantra ’ during their religious rites, 
n this recitation of a few lines, the Hindu is reminded that since the beginning 
° .H world, six * Manvantaras ’ and 27 ‘ Chaturyugas ’ have al- 

Lh. we are at this time in the 5()4()th year (in a.d. 1939) of 

wh- ^ ' the last era of the 2Sth ' Chatur>’uga \ The total time through 

m tvT already endured thus works out to be 1,972,949.040 years 

. Hindu Calendar. It is wonderful how thus ** Shrishti-Samvat ‘‘Hif the Hindus 
the recent geo-physical estimates of the age of the earth, (about 
million years).-.N. L. Sharma 



DEMOCRACY IN ISLAM 


[Muhammad AH al-Haj Salmin, 
lore, calls himself a Muslim missionary, 
of the Prophet Muhammad.— Ed.] 

The system of government presented 
by Islam is democracy, not dictatorship. 
According to' the holy Qutan, the rule of 
law is the first principle of government. 
It says, “O you believers, obey Allah 
and obey Ilis Prophet and obey him who 
rules over you i.e.. the man to whom 
the responsibility of the government is 
entrusted. “And if a dispute arise in any 
matter between you and the ruler, then 
turn your attention to Allah and the 
Prophet ”, i.e., to the Qxamx and to the 
sayings and traditions of the holy 
Prophet. 

As the Quran and the collection of 
the Prophet’s sayings are the l)ooks of 
law for Muslims and as they uphold the 
rule of law, therefore it is incumbent on 
every Muslim to obey the laws those 
books contain and the man to whom the 
responsibility of (enforcing these laws is 
entrusted. Without such obedience no 
government or society can function. 

The r)ossibility is recognized that those 
to whom the government is entrusted arc 
liable to error either in understanding 
or in interpreting the laws, or in carry- 
ing them out, and that through such 
errors the people may suffer. Then it is 
laid down that both the ruler and the 
ruled should turn to the law-books for 
final settlement. This means that the 
executive and the judicial powers of the 
State are separated. A ruler is answer- 
able in a court of law for his actions just 
as any commoner is. Any man can hale 
the ruler inV' f/nurt on any complaint 
arising, out of maladministration. A 
ruler can be punished or corrected for 


the author of several volumes of Islamic 
He has just published a book on the life 

his errors in the Islamic Court. So not 
only is the rule of the law maintained in 
Islam but both the ruler and the ruled 
are equally resixmsible and answerable 
for their actions. 

As to how rulers should govern, the 
Qurmi says. “ All their matters arc 
sc'ttled by common consultation” (Ch. 
Shura ), i.c., in order to intiTpret and to 
decide ujxm how to enforci; the laws of 
the Quran and the lyx>ks of the tradi- 
tions th(; ablest and wisest men should 
he consulted. By such consultation the 
likelihcxxl of error is minimist'd and the 
country’s progress safe.guardcd. 

Then after consultation what is settled 
is made the? law of the country. The 
Quran siiys, “Consult each othrr for the 
affairs of men and then what is finally 
settled should be vigorously carried into 
practice” ( Ch. .M. Imran K In other 
wwds, do not limit your avUion to the 
mere passing of n solutions but put these 
into practice without delay. 

Sf)me intirpret the injunction as im- 
plying that the Qurati means that you 
must consult the rest of the pc'opic but 
that then you may do what you like 
and disregard the consultations. So in- 
ter[)rcled the whole verse becomes mean- 
ingless. If one may do what one wishes, 
then where is the need for consultation ? 
It is a reflection on the counsellors to 
set aside their advice after consulting 
them and to act against it. The ruler 
who does so shows that he regards his 
counsellors as fools. 

To insure that counsellors shall not 
deserve such a judgment, the Qurm says, 
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“ God orders you to return the charge to 
those who are fit ”, i.e., the resiwnsibility 
of the Cc^mmittce of Q^unsellors and of 
the management of the government 
should be entrusted only to those who 
are fit to hold and to discharge these 
responsibilities. The Quran continues, 

” And when the time to administer jus- 
tice comes, administer it justly” ^Ch. 
Missa). That is to say. th(?se resixmsi- 
bilities should bt^ entrust(‘d only to thoee 
who are fully fit and capable ; then the 
Committee of Counsellors is to show no 
partiality in the administration of jus- 
tice. If they act accordingly, then the 
community is siipiiosed to have entrust- 
ed these responsibilities to men of the 
right tyix*. 

Let us summarize the fx^sition 
briefly : — 

(1) The rule of law is based on the 
Quranic laws and the tiaditions and the 
sayings of the Prophet. To carry out 
their behests a rulei is necessary, an- 
sw( Table for his actions in a court of law 
like other people. the executive iv>wer 
is answerable to the judicial ixiwer, 
'Inhere is no such form of government in 
Islam as that of a single man with full 
dictatorial fxwers. However great an ex- 
ecutive officer a man may lx\ Ix' ho the 
head of the government hims^df, no 
ejccqjtion to this can be made in his 
favour. 

(2) The working of the government 
depends upon demcKracy, f.e.. if the laws 
are to be interpreted or by-laws intro- 
duced, then it must be done in consulta- 
tion with the Committee of Counsellors 
who arc supix)sed to be the ablest men of 
the community. Even the methods to be 
ftdopted to enforce these laws will also 
be decided by them. Then finally wliat 
is settled is enforced. If an error has 
^^rept in, any individual of the commu- 


nity is entitled to bring the matter be- 
fore a court of law and to prove if he 
can the drawbacks he alleges against the 
law or its administration. 

f3) The Committee of Counsellors is 
to l)e chosen by the public from among 
th(i ablest and thii fittest men, no sort 
of canvassing or illegal means being 
allowed in the election proceriure. Then 
the unanimous decision of these chosen 
men is to be carried into practice ; what- 
ever tluy dcKride is to bci enforced. 

The system of Government in Islam 
thus deixnds in its principles upon true 
democracy. Let us consider a few in- 
stances to illustrate how' the democratic 
principles were carried into practice in 
the time of the Prophet and his succes- 
sors. 

In the battle of Ohd, when the enemies 
of Mecca approached for a decisive 
battle, tlie Prophet consulted his com- 
panions as to whether it was advisable 
to defend the city while remaining in or 
outside it. The Prophet and a few' of 
his companions favoured defending the 
city from within, but the majority were 
of the contrary opinion and urged meet- 
ing the enemy outside the city. The 
Pri)phct acted utx>n the opinion of the 
maji>rity, as he alw'ays did except when 
specially guided by God. and he took the 
men out of the city to defend it. Some 
of the majority in their religious fen'our 
reixmted of having given an opinion 
tiuite contrary to that of the holy Pro- 
phet and they nxiuesled that after all 
the city be defended from w'ithin, but the 
Prophet refused emphatically, and thus 
showed by his action that W'hat is de- 
cided by the majority should not be set 
aside but scnipulously followed. 

The first Caliph Abu-Bakr after be- 
ginning his reign said. ‘TTI do any good 
dol'd, help mo, and if I walk orf a crook-* 
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ed path, then correct me.” Throughout 
his reign, he did no work without con- 
sulting his counst^llors. 

Next comes the reign of the Caliph 
Omar. In his lifetime, the President had 
but one vote, though in a modern demo- 
cracy the President is sometimes given 
double voting ix)wer. Once Omar in a 
public speech declared that, at the time 
of marriage, Mehar ( the money fixed 
at the time of marriage to be given to 
the wife during the husband s lifetime ) 
should be as small as possible, and he 
stressed the ix)int. 

An old woman in the audience stood 
up and demanded, “Have you for- 
gotten, O Omar, the verse of the holy 
Quran, that ‘ If you give a heap of gold 
in Mehar to a woman, then you are not 
entitled to take it back ’, and, O Omar, 
when God is giving us, tlicn who arc you 
to stop it ? ” 

Angry looks fell upon the woman from 
all sides and it was thought that this 
insolent hag would be severely punished 
for daring to disgrace the Chief Com- 
mander of the Muslim Empire in a pub- 
lic gathering. 

But instead of punishing her, Omar 
went back to the pulpit and said, 
“ Thank God that the women of Medina 
know better the teachings of the holy 
Quran than Omar himself ”, and he with- 
drew his words in the same gathering. 

Once Omar asked in his lecture, “ If I 
walked on a crooked path, then what 
would you do ? ” 

A youth stood up and addressed him 
boldly, “ Do you know what we will do ? 


We will make you straight by the use of 
the sword.” 

Omar replied in a seemingly angry 
voice. “ Are you saying these words to 
me?” 

The youth replied in the same bold 
spirit, “ Yes, O Commander of the Faith- 
ful, I am addressing you.” 

Then Omar said, “Thank God, that 
even to-day there are men in Islam who 
arc prepared to correct even the Caliph, 
the Head of the Muslim Empire, if he 
goes astray.” 

Another time Ma-Ad bin Jabal sued 
the Caliph Omar in the court of Zaid 
bin Sabit. Both parties apix^arcd in 
court. The plaintiff stated that he was 
willing to withdraw his casi* if Omar 
swore. Then the judge, showing a 
leniency towards the Caliph Omar, said 
that the Commander of the F'aithful 
should not be askexl to swear. 

Then Omar said to the judge, “ You 
are not fit to hold the ix)st of a judge ; 
showing preference or paitiality in ihe 
court of law under any ciicunit-tanci is 
an uni)ardonablc offence on tlu' part of 
a judge.” 

There are a thousand and (mv such ex- 
amples of the ix‘ii(Ki (jf the Calii)h Omar 
and his successors. Can a human brain 
conceive a better form of democracy 
than this ? No, there is no dictatorship 
in Islam. Muslims have IxHin given full 
freedom from every sort of slavery, in- 
cluding the slavery of dictatorship. The 
form of government put forward by 
Islam depends upon true democracy in 
the real sense. 

Muhammad Ali al-Haj Salmin 
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THE LURE OF THE UNKNOWN* 

On the borderland between Matter and Mr. Price’s voluminous Fifty Years 
Spirit lies a vast region for scientific of Psychical Research confirms the 
inquiry. Its very existence is denied by imprt^sion produced by his investi- 
many superficial thinkers but it cannot gations previously reported— that of a 
be ignored altogether Ixxause phenomena mind open to conviction only on its own 
originating in that stratum of conscious- terms. Pr(?judicc is the implacable foe 
ness impinge from time to time uix)n the of scientific detachment. The mind that 
normal workaday world, arousing fear is prejudiced is ipso facto incapable of 
or wonder in the percipients and chal- unbiassed evaluation and reliable inter- 
Icnging inquiry by the scientifically jiretation of the facts. It is hard to 
inclined. Only a few accept the challenge avoid the reaction that the aim of such 
and most of those who do so blindfold an investigator is less to discover the 
themselves before they start on their truth than to find confirmation of his 
investigation with the delusion that they preconceived notions. Mr. Price prides 
are venturing into uncharted territory, himsc'lf upon his prowess in detecting 
So each sets out virtually de novo, frauds, but specializing in counterfeits 
wasting much time over details which is dangerous ; evidence is not granting 
fall under laws already well established, in this hnxik that such preoccupation with 
For the psychic regions had been accu- the false sometimes betrays the unwary 
ratcly surveyed and mapiicd by expert enthusiast into repudiating the genuine 
Eastern exix?rimentcrs ages before coin. Even Mr. Price, however, has 
nKxli'in sci(?nce. in the ixTson of a few of been forced by the evidence to admit 
its devotees, glimiYsed this new field of that genuine psychic phenomena of 
inquiry. certain types do sometimes occur. 

The attitude of not a f<*w of the in- The ^xiety for Psychical Research 
vestigators, moreover, seems to be that has been handicapixid from its inception 
psychic phenomena, on pain of repudia- by a similar materialistic predisposition 
tion as fraudulent, must conform in some and there were many to endorse the 
measure to the known laws of the charge levelled by Sir Arthur Conan 
physical world or must at U‘ast show I3oyle when he resigned in 1930 from 
themselves amenable to investigation that organization — “ after thirty-six 
along the same general lines as thc^si' years of patience He protested public- 
established for the study of physical ly on that occasion “ against the essen- 
phenomena. Mr. Harr>’ Price’s study tially unscientific and biassed work of 
seems to have been made under a society which has for a whole genera- 
that handicap. If the facts will not tion produced no oinstructive work of 
conform to the investigators' theories, any kind, but has confined its energies 
so much the worse for the facts ! to the misrepresentation and hindrance 


. * Apparitions and Haunted Houses : A Surrey of Eridcnce. By Sir Ernest Bennett. 

witli a Foreword by Dean W. R. Matthews. iFabtT and Faber Ltd., Ix>ndon. 125. 6 d.) 
More About the Hereafter, By Mrs. Rhvs D.wids, d. LITT., m.a. (Psvchic Review 

Ltd., Undon ) 

r,. Years of Psychical Research : A Ciitieal Swrrev. Bv Harry Price. (Longmans, 

brecn and Co., Undon. lOs. 6d.) 

N*., in Telepathy, By Rene Warcollier. Edited and abruTged by G.aroner 

W) ' Josephine B, Gridley. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd.,* London. • 
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of those who have really worked at the 
most important problem ever presented 
to mankind”. 

Next to an open-minded approach 
and an adequate survey of the results 
of previous study, the primary require- 
ment for fruitful scientific investiga- 
tion of psychic phenomena is a logical 
classification of the happenings. The 
first broad differentiation, between phe no- 
mena occurring through the agency of a 
medium, always without the latter’s 
conscious volition, and the same phe- 
nomena deliberately i)erformed through 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
their production, need not greatly con- 
cern the average psychic investigator. 
Unimpugnable examples of the latter arc 
most unlikely to be submitted to his 
scrutiny in his present tcmixjr, though 
the voluntary element, generally undirect- 
ed by knowledge, is certainly sometimes 
present in such mental phenomena as 
telepathy, clairvoyance etc. An obvious 
division is that between such phenomena 
of a mental nature and physical 
phenomena of superphysical origin. But 
all the phenomena of the seance r<Kjm 
ought, in the interest of scientific pro- 
gress, to be recognized as quite distinct 
from phantasms and apparitions at the 
time of death. These are not dependent 
upon the presence of a medium and are 
quite different in their origin from the 
stance-room phenomena ; and Ix^th of 
these classes in turn should be distin- 
guished from graveyard ghosts and also 
from the haunting of particular houses 
or l(x:alities. Poltergeist phenomena, 
the pranks. Eastern psychology avers, of 
mischievous elementals, or subhuman 
natural forces, form a different class ; 
and automatic writing has yet another 
explanation, since, while it involves 
passivity and is therefore a medium- 
istic phenomenon, it may have its genesis 
within the individual’s own consciousness. 

There is a tendency in practice to 
recognize these broad divisions and, 
curiously enough, each of the four books 
under rcview>ejiMx:ializcs in one or at the 
most two particular groups of pheno- 
mena. Thus the Price volume deals 


principally with the seance room. Sir 
Ernest Bennett’s book with extra- 
seance-room phantoms and with haunted 
houses and Mrs. Rhys Davids* smaller 
volume is partly the prrxluct of auto- 
matic writing. 

The excellent and thoroughly objective 
report of Rene Warcollier is closely con- 
fined, as the title indicates, to telepathic 
experiments, carefully devised and scienti- 
fically carried out, though the element 
of clairvoyance certainly seems to have 
been involved in some of the results, 
while the discussion casts an interesting 
light also on the phenomenon of psycho- 
metry. On the basis of the findings of 
his group of investigators, M. Warcollier 
proix)unds the theories -by no means 
mw but all tlie morii plausible for that 
—that there is constant interchange of 
thoughts among all living beings, through 
the “vibration of an ‘ether’ which we 
do not yet know ”, that telepathy 
dcixmds upon rapport between the two 
communicating intellig(‘nces but that 
ixwitive effort on the p(?rcipient’s part to 
catch the thought of the transmitter faci- 
litates deliberate thought transference, 
distance not being a conditioning factor. 
It is hard to sec how the most matv rial- 
istic scientist who examines with an 
mind the results of thi.se experiments 
can still claim that telepathy is unproven. 

Apparitions and Haunted Houses 
presents one hundred and four well- 
attested cases. The cumulative evidence 
for the occurrence of such phenomena is 
overwhelming and some of the individual 
cases, supported in not a few instances by 
the testimony of siweral witnesses, offer 
most interesting material to the serious 
student. This collection of evidence 
establishes incontotably the wholly in- 
voluntary nature of the occurrences as far 
as the percipients were concerned and the 
folly, therefore, of hoping to bring them 
about at a time and under conditions 
determined by the investigator. Sir 
Ernest Bennett’s detachment and scien- 
tific openness of mind are commendable, 
though his hypothesis that “ perhaps the 
most satisfactory solution of our pro- 
blem is that apparitions are in every case 
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caused by telepathic action ” of the living 
or of the dead is too facile a solution. 

Western theorists would be immeasur- 
ably assisted if they would adopt as 
a working hypothesis the division made 
by Oriental psychic science between 
ordinary apparitions of the living and 
of men at the moment of death, which 
arc only “walking thoughts” in the 
majority of cases, and the disintegrating 
astral shell of a dead man which under 
ctrtain conditions may become* objective. 
It would also clear a vast amount of 
ainfusion if they could recognizer what 
sliould be obvious from the purposeless 
naiurc of most of the happenings re- 
corded, that in only a negligible iium- 
IxT of cases is the soul (jf the discarnate 
eiUity involved in their production. An 
exception would be the quite rare, ap- 
])arent!y purpose ful ai)parition very soon 
after death, wVien the dead man is kept 
awake for a short time to objective con- 
cerns by the force of a strong emotion 
(>i- an unsat islied desire. At least two of 
the cases recorded, Numbers 12 and 41. 
>e;m perhaps susceptible of this explan- 
ation. Idle book will well repay perusal, 
neither for the satisfaction which it in- 
dubitably offers to the craving of so 
many for the marvellous, nor yet for the 
t( ntativc and inadequate “ explanations ” 
attemp.ted, but as a valuable collection of 
data which both illustrate and contirni 
(he propositions of the. older Eastern psy- 
chic science. 

More About the ficreajtcr seems to 
illustrate the danger of Ix'iiig on with 
the new creed bc’fore one is off with the 
old. The ideational content is a curious 
hlend of Christian theological and 
Buddhist eschatology, in which the idea 
of reincarnation consorts oddly with the 
crudely materialistic details of existence 
Ixtwc'en lives, wdth its bodit^s of flesh and 


An Introduction to Indian Philosophy. 
S. C. Ctiattlkjf.f:. m.a., pii.d., and 
1^. M. Datta, M.A., PII.D. (University 
of Calcutta) 

Every advance made by WT'stcrn 
physics helps Western man to appreciate 


blood, its tailors and its ix>lice, its 
“ watchers ” and its a)urts, its daily 
press, its “cures” and its credit 
system. The account is convincing 
only of the writer’s sincerity. If a 
ixirson of Mrs. Khys Davids’ known 
perspicacity in scholarly matters had 
not btxm blinded by the will to believe 
she could hardly have failed to note 
something suspiciously similar in the 
jargon employed by all the “spirits”, 
great and obscure, alleged to be commu- 
nicating with (.r through her by “ inner 
converse ” and automatic writing. Surely 
more than the fact that tlicy are suppos- 
ed to be describing the same conditions is 
needed to explain tht- usfi by spirit after 
spirit of such peculiar and obscure ex- 
pressions as “ I was in a very More ”, 

“ We are now in a very more in the 
man ”, “ w(uihing things in a less ” and 
the like ! With all due respect to the 
distinguished Pali scholar, this book 
imiiresses the reviewer as a mono- 
logue in whicli the writer's lower 
mind, with its hopeless confusion 
of Christian-ci/w-Buddhist-n<?«-i)ersonal 
ideas, plays all tlu.* tbks by turn and 
in no case sucewds in submerging the 
actor in the i)art sufficiently to sustain 
the illusion of an independent character. 
The writer’s credulity represents tlie 
very antithesis of Mr. Harry Price’s 
attitude. If Thomas Alva Edison had 
approached his problems from the stand- 
point of either, the world would still 
be without his valuable discoveries and 
inventions. The only attitude from 
which worth-while results in psychical 
research may be expected is such a 
brave and open-minded one as was that 
of Sir William Crookes, who was pre- 
disposed neither to belief ror to dis- 
belief but was determined to find the 
truth, whatever it might be. 

Phren 

<and to make use of Eastern philosophy. 
It has bi’gun to be apparent in the last 
few decades that emi)irical science and 
mystical philosophy are nxif in fact the 
enemies we have tried to make them, but 
complements ; after the long divergence 
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in their courses, we begin to see them 
link up again in metaphysics and ac< 
knowledge at last their common source. 
It is a pity that, while the West is begin- 
ning to be grateful for Eastern spiritual 
wisdom, the only return it can make to 
the East is the scientific unwisdom of the 
machine and of materialistic economic 
and political systems ; so far, evil is 
being returned for good, with results as 
immediately harmful to the East as they 
must eventually be to the West : for 
even the enlargement of understanding 
which will come to us from the accept- 
ance of Eastern ideas cannot release us 
from the effects of imposing, for instance, 
the spinning-mule on India. 

But although it is true that rc'ceptive 
Western minds arc beginning to appre- 
ciate the discoveries of Eastern philoso- 
phy and through them perhaps to 
understand at last their own (essentially 
Eastern) Christianity, this appreciation 
is still only in its infancy. Most of us 
need spoon-feeding. Not that it would 
be proper to imply that An Intro- 
duction to Indian Philosophy is food for 
babes ; but it is so written that, unlike 
many “introductions”, its title is really 


Coeducation : In Its Historical and 
Theoretical Setting. By 1^. B. IY.kin. 
(The Hogarth Press, London. 7s. M.) 

Coeducation is properly understood as 
part and parcel of the New Sch(X)l. The 
basic idea of the New Scliool is reverence 
for the child's jxTsonality. and hence 
education is providing the freedom and 
the understanding necessary for the 
growth of the child. There is no longer 
any “ moulding ” of the child, for 
“moulding” destroys personality. There 
is more learning by the child and li?ss 
teaching by the teacher. In short, teach- 
ers arc asked to give up the discredited 
notions of superiority and of suspicion 
towards the child whom they should 
approach instead with humility and love. 

The New School bt?lieves that coeduca- 
tion is necessary for the growth of the 
child’s pcrsooality. “ The two sexes are 
each .other’s best education.” Co- 


indicative of its contents. It has lucidity 
and imagination and requires only a 
reciprocal spark of imagination in tlie 
reader in order that he may, with no 
previous knowledge of the subject, leave 
the book very considerably instructed. If 
the book is elementary, it is elementary 
in the appropriate sense : it exposes the 
elements of its subject. But it does more 
than that, for, while it is satisfying in its 
factual content, it is not academic. It 
makes it abundantly clear that Indian 
philosophy is, as the authors say, a part 
of life, not a matter of scholarly interest 
to bo kept between the covers of books. 
In this w'ay it fulfils the Western need ; 
the need of understanding that philo- 
sophy and religion are real only in so 
far as they are mattci's of experience, and 
socially significant only in so far as, 
like empirical scienci*, they Ixcome part 
of the change and the growth of human 
conscioiisn(?ss. 

The regn^ttable fact (though it is one 
that could lx; renutlied) is that this 
b(x)k, i)ublished in India, may not lx; 
easily accessible to those in the West 
who most need it. 

R. H. Ward 

education is not mere co-instruction ; 
boys and girls are allowed to grow 
up together from the e'uiiest years under 
the Cine of U*achers of either sex. 

Coeducation cures boys of that 
“ romantic idealism ” towards girls which 
is the cause of many an unhappy 
marriage to-day. Moreover, the pathetic 
self-consciousness of one sex in the 
presence of the other disappc'ars. Finally, 
there is less chance in a coeducational 
school of the growth of homosexuality, 
which is so widely prevalent in segregated 
schools all the world over. 

Coeducation has its problems. But 
these, the author believes, arc not in- 
soluble. Those who imagine the 
coeducational school to be saturated 
with sex are invited to visit one and to 
find out the truth for themselves. 

M. N. Srinivas 
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History of Zoroastrianism. By 
Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 24s.) 

The author of this volume, a high 
priest of the Parsis, naturally includes 
the doctrines of Zoroastrianism and their 
development in this large volume. 

Zarathushtra, whom he assigns to 
approximately 1,000 n.c., taught that 
Ahura Mazda, “ The I^ord Wisdom is 
“ the Supreme Being through whom 

everything exists Most Beneficent 

Spirit is his essence.” The manifestation 
of Ahura Mazda’s creative will is Spenta 
Mainyu, Holy Spirit. The six (later 
seven) cardinal virtues of Ahura Mazda 
are Good Mind, Righteousness, Divine 
Kingdom, Devotion, Perfection and Im- 
mortality, personilied as archangels. 
Attar, lire, corresponding to the Vedic 
Agni, was raised to the highest distinc- 
tion. Mithra was not included by 
Zarathushtra in the heavenly hierarchy, 
out centuries later came to (X'cupy for a 
time a most imix)rtant jxisition. Zoroas- 
trianism stresses Dualism. Ahura 
Mazda and all the archangels arc opix)S- 
ed by eternal spirits of evil. The ethics 
of Zoroastrianism are marred by a 
hatred of ” evil beings ”, its compassion 
thus limited. The attention given to 
demons and hells is revolting. Contrast- 
ing with such morbidity is Zaraihushtra’s 
rejection of asceticism. He declared : 
“ It is a boon to live.” He taught every 
one ” to be gay of heart and buoyant of 

spirit Happiness unto him who gives 

happiness unto others.” The whole- 
some enjoyment of life in purity of 
body, mind and spirit are rightly and 
splendidly defended. 

We cannot, however, believe that the 
subject has been adequately treated in 
this book. While constant references 


are made to the ancient texts, transla- 
tions to give an idea of their original 
atmosphere are lacking. But our chief 
objection is that the work is limited 
largely to an objective recital of events 
and tradition without sudicii-ntly inform- 
ing us regarding their significance. May 
we not expect from the priest of a reli- 
gion so rich in symbols a fuller explana- 
tion of their meaning ? Religion is con- 
cerned with problems of a philosophical, 
metaphysical, psychological and mystical 
nature. Even if k?ngLliy expositions on 
such subjects would be out of place in a 
work where the emphasis is historical, 
still, as much of an (‘XiX)sition of the 
religion as Dr. Dhalla has given makes 
the lack of these considerations all the 
more misKading. lie seems unsympa- 
thetic towards the efforts of Hindu 
mystics and Theosophists to penetrate 
the profundities of Zoroastrianism. Con- 
vinced of the unity and divinity of all 
life and that the highest realization 
awaits but tlie. awakening in any man 
for its attainment, we are shocked by 
the exclusiveness of the claim that 

“Zoroastrianism is the realization 

of the ideal. It is the form to which 
the coming generations have to conform. 
Deviation from it menus a fall, a de- 
generation of the religious life.” 

How many priests of how many reli- 
gions liave made just such claims for 
the uniqueness of their faiths ! Yet their 
greatest errors lie in those elements which 
are unique. Zoroastrianism is filled 
with thought common to all religions, 
esi.xxrially much which is contained in 
Indian religions. Indeed Dr. Dhalla 
himself frequently indicates these con- 
ceptions held in common. He writes 

’* The Indo-Iranians shared a common 
religious heritage, and the Kig Veda fur- 
nishes us with the earliest sacred texts 
that are helpful in the better understand- 
ing of the religious beliefs of the pre- 
Gathic, Gathic and the VoAiger Avestan 
peritxls of the history of Zoroastrianism.” 
Indeed such revelations as are con- 
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taincd in the Vedas and in all other 
teachings of the truly enlightened can- 
not be surpassed, for their nature is of 
the eternal, changeless truth which mani- 

The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington, f.r.s. 
(Cambridge University Press. 85. (v/.) 

It is obviously impossible to deal ade- 
quately in a short review with the issues 
raised by Sir Arthur Eddington in his la- 
test work. In describing the difference be- 
tween this and his earlier work. The 
Nature of the Physical World, Sir 
Arthur states that “ the starting point in 
the present treatment is knowledge, 
and that he is dealing here with “the 
nature of physical knowledge, with ai.)- 
l)lications to the theory of the i hysica! 
universe’*. He does not pretend to ela- 
borate a complete philcsophical system, 
but only to contribute to a gcntTal phi- 
losophical outl(X)k. The scale.s are 
weighted heavily in favour of a priori 
knowledge : “I think I can see a clear 
philosophy emerging from the conclu- 
sion that the systc^m of fundamental 
laws is wholly subjective.’* Theni are 
statements that will lead to uncomfort- 
able arguments with those who are in 
the camp of the deterministic physicist, 
for instance : — 

What we call sensation can never be 
purely sciij^»r>^ — What sort of thing is it 

The Trend of Things. By Harold 
Ashton. (Printed by the Author. 25 .) 

The esoteric history of nations has al- 
ways btien embt'dded in symbols to 
preserve the sacred from profanation by 
the rabble, and lest in the recital of any 
real event in so many unmistakable 
words the prjwers connected with it 
should be once more attracted. According 
to Mr. Ashton, it was because such “ code 
language ” was known to emlxxly Chris- 
tian teachings that the early Church 
was persecuted, and because the seed of 
esoteric teaching lay within this code 
that the Church had the strength to 
survive. w- 

Mr. .Ashton presents the fruit of his 
studies applied to what he names the 


fests in various forms but remains essen- 
tially the same Divine Wisdom — Ahura 
Mazda, the Wisdom Lord. 

E. H. Brewster 

that I know? The answer is structure. To 
be quite precise, it is structure of the kind 
defined and investigated in the mathematical 
theory of groups. . . .The recognition that 
physical knowledge is stmctural knowledgi: 
abolishes all dualism of consciousness ami 
matter. 

There arc many indications that 
scieiitilic thought is passing through an 
adolescent stagt*, after the infantih^ cer- 
tainties of its marvellous growth and 
devclopmi^nt in the ninctcH'nth century. 
Sir Arthur Eddington is blazing a trail 
in his assertion that “there is an as- 
ct‘rtainable present-day philosoj'ihy of 
science.” We may see in this and in 
other works of a similar nature tenia- 
five steps towards a future syntla'sis 
of philosopliy and science. No lo.ngiT 
does science claim to know the last 
word in natural law. \Sv must not give 
up hope that one day scieiitilic minds 
will ri‘Cognizt‘ the existence of a super- 
physical as well as a physical universe, 
both eciually under the reign of law, 
and that “ exti'iisions ” of matliT may 
have to b(» correlated witli “ e.\teiisi;.ns " 
of perceptive consciousness. 

B. P. Howell 

Athanasian Syrnlx)!, which, he says, is 
little known outside the sanctuaries 01 
ecclesiasticism. His method is the sun 
slitution 01 oni.‘ word for another, a jue- 
cariims procedun' at best and one danger- 
ously uncertain if divorced from the an- 
cient and consistent science of symbolism. 
Symbolism as a science is neither Chris 
tian nor pagan ; it is universally appli- 
cable and affords different interpret- 
ations derived from different angles of 
vision : terrestrial, cosmic, psychic, spi- 
ritual, etc. The value of Mr. Ashtons 
study depends uix>n his ability to make 
such a universal application of his 
Christian research in the light of ancient 
science. 


D. C. T. 
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Gods in the Making : Man and the 
Law of Continuity. By T. Mawby Cole 
in collaboration with Vera Carson Reid. 
(Andrew Dakcrs Ltd., London. 6s.) 

This survey of the successive stages of 
cosmic evolution and the unfoldment of 
one great life-force, operating through the 
Law of Continuity in mineral, vegdable. 
animal and human kingdoms, makes a 
sweeping study of the constitution of 
man, physical, emotional and mental, and 
envisages ix)ssibilitics of his evolution as 
a superhuman being. As the potentiality 
or the man is latent in the child, so th(! 
potentiality of Ckxl is latent in man. 
Human life is an evolutionary journey 
to godhood. 

The author Remarks that neither is 
birth the beginning, nor death the end. 
None can imagine total extinction in any 
state, waking, dream or skvp. Death, 
he bt'licvcs, is the dissolution of the cor- 
p-oreal form and a passing into subtler 
existence of the piTsonality that existed 
before birth and will certainly survive 
death, after which the individual will 
Ix^ drawn towards a new embrxiiment in 

The Land Our Larder. By George 
Godwin. (Acorn Press, London. ‘,35. (3d.) 

Soil fertility is a vital i)roblem to-day. 
but happily there are centres here and 
there the aim of which is to work with 
natural laws, with more success in the 
long run than is achieved by “greixly 
farming 

The Land Our Larder describes such 
a centre, Capt. Wilson’s farm at Sur- 
fla^t, Lincolnshire. This utilizi*s the 
Indore compost system, made ix)pular by 
Sir Allxrt Howard, incorporating with 
if the agricultural principles and i)rac- 
ticcs of Rudolf Steiner. The Ixx^k 
concludes with a calendar of the farm’s 
operations and instructions for making 
comiwst pits or heaps, but perhaps of 
most interest are the ideas underlying the 
methods. 

First, the earth demands resixct as a 
living entity. Chemical analysis alone 
cannot determine what makes one soil 
fertile, anotlier unproductive, any more 
than it can analyse the soul of man. So 


the environment best suited to its 
rc(iuiremcnts. 

The author vehemently condemns the 
Church for pronouncing heretical, at its 
Council of Constantinople, all the teach- 
ings of Christ relating to pre-existence, 
which was for several centuries generally 
acce])ted by Christians. It is shocking to 
learn that at one time possession of the 
Bible was held a criminal offence by the 
Church ! Like Christ, two other Semitic 
prophets, Moses and Mahomed, revealed 
the tmths of religion to their discipk^;, 
but their churches have forbidden those 
truths to their adherents. That thes^: 
thnxi cliurc’ncs are losing their hold on 
the ixople is attributed mainly to this 
fact. 

We congratulate the author for up- 
holding the basic principles of Aryan 
thought. His book makes it clear that for 
real comprehinsion of the mystery of 
life, which is the goal of all religions, 
every man must think for himself and 
Icxdc with an oiien mind into the inner 
meaning of his own religious beliefs. 

SwAMi Jagadisw.arananda 

too a farm is something more than the 
sum of its units and too great a siiecial- 
isation means an incomplete organism. 

Secondly, we must give back to the 
earth what we take from her. Chemi- 
cal fertilisers are like crude drugs in her 
system. The comix)st heap of vegetable 
and animal waste completes the cycle of 
food imoduction naturally. 

Finally the earth is not a separate unit 
in space but resjxmds to planetary and 
stellar influences. There are favourable 
and unfavourable timt*s for each agricul- 
tural process, just as there are influences, 
sympathetic and antipathetic, among 
the various plants. 

It is interesting to note in almost 
every field of human activity agricul- 
tuie, education, medicine, social and 
political relations- -the rapidly growing 
divergence between two opposing lines 
of development. The one becomes pro- 
gressively involved in a complexity of 
artificial creations, synthetic improve- 
ments ” on Nature, narrow technical • 
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specialisations and separative, self- 
centred philosophies, all of which must 
end in self-destruction. 

The other goes back to the concept of 


You Have Lived Through All This. 
By Edward Thompson. tCiollancz, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

In the schools of England and India 
for long the boys and girls were tauglit 
that a hundred years ago there were 
certain bad men in India, called the Se- 
poys, who mutinied against their Englisli 
mlers, killed their sui^erior ollicers, and 
cruelly murdered their wives and child- 
ren and who in all ways bi?haved like 
infuriated beasts. An ICnglishinan, who 
possessed to a rejnaitoble degree the 
sense of justice and fair-play cliaracter- 
istic of his race, protested against such 
an unjust interpretation of Indian 
Mutiny and said it riprosented only one 
side of the medal. He, therefore, wrote 
—The Other Side oj the Medal and 
proved with evidence all compact that 
the English rulers of India of thos(? days 
were more to blame for what had 
happened than the Indian Si:poys them- 
selves. This eminently just and 
courageous Englishman was^— Edward 
Thompson. 

The book before me is his b(x>k. It 
is called — You Have Lived Through All 
This. It is another courageous attempt 
on the part of Edward Thompson to 
bring before his hjrgctful countrymen 
certain unpalatable truths which they 
must recollect and |x>nder over to 
account for the great tragedy that has 
at present overtaken the world. The book 
is intended to give a rapid resume of 
the leading events “ we have lived 
through ” for the ijast twenty years, since 
the end of the last equally tragic war. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Thompson was either 
in too great a hurry to unburden himself 
or too much carricid away by the chro- 
nological succession of events to arrange 
th<an, as he should have, in their logic^ 
sequence. Whatever it was, a reader with 
a modqpute amount of historic sense — 
• that fine sense which studiously sifts and 


the living unity of Life, natural law and 
universal principles, and welcome indeed 
is all evidence of any movement in tliis 
direction. 

W. E. W. 

seeks to find amidst a welter of 
apparently unrelated happenings of his- 
tory a provable co-relation and logical 
sequence, as inevitable and predictable as 
the procession of the stars, — will have 
no difficulty in following our author’s 
chronological narration of events and 
come to the s<ime conclusion as he does. 
And that conclusion is that the present 
War is the logical and inevitable out- 
come of the criminal neglect and 
pusillanimity of certain British statesmen 
in not reading correctly the signs of the 
times and the trui' character of the one 
man who had taken ujxm himst‘lf to 
change the di'sliny of the world to bring 
it in liju‘ with his own insensate Ix'liefs 
about the racial chaiacteristics of man- 
kind. Dr. Thompson i)oints his linger 
to the stupidity and pusillanimity of one 
British statesman in i)articiilar, who but 
a year ago glei^fully calK-d th<' dishonour- 
able bcitrayal of a gallant ixopk^ as 
“ Peace with hcxiour ” and cowardly 
knuckling down to the mandates of 
domirucring dictators as "Appease- 
ment ”. “ Stui)idity ", writes our author, 

"is the most underratKl sin It is 

the besetting sin of the age in which 
we live. You will find this stupidity 
stalking all over the world with devas- 
tating and terrible results If others 

deceive you, that is dullness ; but if you 
deceive yourself, that is stupidily'\ 

Ixt us ho|x; that the countrymen of 
Edward Thompson will lay thesis 
remarks of his, cruel as they arc, to heart 
and ceases dt'ceiving thcmsclvc'S or being 
deceived by Nazi Germany when the time 
comes to settle our long-pending account 
with her. Oth(.*rwisc, wc may be certain 
History will repeat itself for the third 
time in 1959, and our author will on(^ 
again b(? compelled to lash out with his 
trenchant jx^n and write another — You 
Have Lived Through All This. 

A. S. Wadia 
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After Many a Summer. By Aldous 
Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, London. 
7s. 6d.) 

In this latest novel, Mr. Huxley has 
made more explicit his own vision of 
normal human society. He has, no doubt, 
exhibited reality as excruciatingly as 
ever ; but the “ everlasting nay ” of this 
agitated death-dance is ever made to en- 
counter the affirmation of the “ everlast- 
ing yea”. In other words. Mr. Huxley 
has fused into an organic whole the 
analysis of pres(‘nt-day civilization 
containexl in his earlier novels wilh the 
divinations and affirmations of his 
Encyclopaedia of Pacifism and his Ends 
and Meam. 

The story is thin, but its singular gro- 
tesqueness is almost n‘volting ; it is at 
once horrible and laiiglialile ; it is l)oth 
a travi-sty and a rcx:ord of actuality. A 
Californian multi !riilli<jnain*, Stoyte. de- 
sires to pioKmg liis life as much as he 
may ; his ])hysician, Dr. Obispo, con- 
ducts exix^rinients with the intestinal flora 
of carp, hoping then by to discovir the 
clue to longevity. Meanwhile Stoyte has 
fxiught the Hauberk i)aix rs and api^oint- 
ed Jeremy Pordag(*, the Biitisli author, 
to catalogue them. Torclage, wh.ik* exam- 
ining the Haubvak papers, st’uviblrs upon 
the Journals of the fifth Earl of Conistcr 
wlio, it now apfit'ais. had also Ixvn 
intonated in tiie jiroblem of longevity. 
One thing leads to another, and Dr. 
Obispo and Stoyte pay a visit to the 
('lonister housi! in England. Exploring 
the endless cellar, the visitors at last 
discover the fifth Earl and his house- 
keeper still alive, (hanks fo a prolonged 
diet of car]>. Over two hundn'd years 
old, the fifth Earl looks like ” a fa'tal 
ape that’s had time to grow up”. Dr. 
Obisix) now cheerfully assun*s Stoyte 
that he can ” start taking the stuff at 
once ”. 

That is the negative picture ; the 
positive statement is reiterated through- 
out the story by Stoyte’s lifelong friend. 
Mr. Propter, who has clear allftliations 
with Mahatma Gandhi and with Mr. 
Huxley himself. Mr. Propter’s discus- 
sions with the beautiful and ineffectual 
sngel, Peter Boone, are distinguished by 


sanity and by a searching sense of 
actuality. Our institutions and our 
traditions, our ideals and our pet 
egoisms, our attitudes and our self- 
deceptions, our cringing subjection to the 
tyranny of time and our wild orgies of 
craving and acquiring— these are but 
ways of ‘‘ mocking G<xi ”. People 
lightlu:artedly think that “ they can cock 
a snrxik at the nature of things and get 
away with it Rut “ G(xl is not 
mocked ; as a man sows, so shall he 
reap ”. 

To Propter war is a suicidal waste, 
just another instance of “mocking 
God ”. The wage of Nationalism is a 
war for every generation ; and the 
mocking rebels must knuckle under at 
last. What, then, must \vc do or be? 

“ Peasants plus small machines and 
power", is Propter’s j'lanacia. On the 
moral jilane. undcTstanding and compas- 
sion are to be ch( ri-lied as the only two 
virtues that really matter. And happi- 
mss itself is to Ix^ naliz<‘d through “a 
non- personal experience of timeless 
space" and the extinction of that 
bundle of gret-d and fear and lust for 
jxnver -one's ixTS<inality. But. of 
courst*, few an‘ inclined to take the 
ProptiTS of the world sc*riously. Pord- 
agi* loi>ks ujx)!! the Propter-Object as a 
curious and disturbing phenomenon, 
wiili its “ mind full of all kinds of 
<xldments ; and the (xldments. . . . 
pigeon-holed in apple-pie disorder ! " 
Like Mr. Huxley's other novels. After 
Many a Summer is a seething cauldron 
of ideas. The characters tend to become 
shadowy and sometimes dwindle into 
tyivs or caricatures or toys. But Mr. 
Huxley’s evocation of the. incessant 
bustle and drive of our civilization is 
masterly ; the habiliments of this luridly 
extravagant culture are tragic in their 
futility and farcical in their absurdity. 
Mr. Huxley’s vision is unflagging and 
uncompromising, and the frosty bril- 
liance of his writing takes the reader 
by surprise again and again while it also 
satisfies him in the end. After Many a 
Summer should Ix^ countA ^ong its 
author’s most notable achievements ; so 
accurate in its diagnosis of our ills and 
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so provoking in its constructive sugges- 
tions, so nobly conceived and so 
faultlessly executed, it is both a valuable 


The Last Legend of Smnkeover. By 
L. P. Jacks. (HoddcT and Stoughton, 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6rf.) 

The English novel needs reorientation. 
It cannot go on being the omnibus about 
the heartaches of bored suburban liouse- 
wivos which publisliers sell to the ‘ tup- 
penny’ libraries in bulk, like potatoes. 
For the recurring crises in our society 
have extended the domain of the novt‘1 
to include not only heartaclies but head- 
aches : the problem of the novel is now 
not a private but a public-private pro- 
blem. 

Some of the most significant noveli‘^ts 
in this country have IxTti realising this 
fact, and both the thematic and the 
technical ix)ten(ialilies of this form have 
been i:xplort:d. But few have yet aj^ked 
whether the catharsis i)roduccd by a re- 
presentation of action and emotion, 
ilavoured with ideas, is enough or whe- 
ther it is, indeed, the only basis of fic- 
tional narrative. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks sct'ms to have had 
this consideration in mind in this novel 
of ideas, couched in the form of a fable. 

Unlike the more subtle Kafka (who, 


Ratna Samuccaya or a Gimprchcn- 
sive and Classified Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works Published in India and Abroad. 
(Third Edititm made up to date.} 
Compiled by Mfjiak Ciiand Lachii- 
MANDAS. (Mehar Chand Lachhman- 
das, Jain Street, Said Mitha Bazar. 
Lahore) 

The firm of Mehar Chand Lachhman- 
das, Sanskrit and Hindi Brjoksellers of 
Lahore, was founded as early as 1870. 
The services rendered by this firm to 
Oriental scholarship in supplying rare 
and current ^xx)ks on all branches of 
Indolog^and in occasionally publishing 
reliable books is now a matter of corn- 


tract for the times and an enjoyable 
work of art. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


however, fails to fix his metaphysical 
symbols) but in the manner of a philo- 
sophical humanist with larger and 
broader interests. Dr. Jacks shows iiji 
the decay of imr society through the 
exploits of a disinterested gambling firm, 
run by savants, which seeks to subli- 
mate our imperfect and transitory poli- 
tical state, and io suiK-rsi'de it by a IxtttT 
and more enduring form of human as- 
stjciation. 

The advenliii-es of the learned IxKikie 
Mr. Riimbelow and his a^^^ixiatt's in the 
Psychological, Historical, Political and 
Arcluc: logical Dipaitmenls of the Insti- 
tute show up llte rackets of our age in 
the light <;f a firm which is itself a 
racket. Dr. Jacks thus achu ves a sim- 
plification of morkrn civilisation and in- 
dicts itsentiri.* fabric. And with charac- 
teristic humour and original inventifva 
ho po^^its the conditions for a c.on'^tnic- 
tive anarchism, a sY>ciety fie(‘of war and 
crises and conci-rned wi:h the r.iibuilo'iag 
of mi-n and women, tlu‘ reali^.atior: of 
which alone may enabl;. hi■^r..rv to turn 
the corner. 

Mui.k K \i A.\an'd 


mon knowledge in the world of scholars 
in India and outside. Thi*, continuity 
of service fc.jr no less than thifescoie 
years and ten is a matter for iiiide not 
cmly to the presi.nt pro; )i ii'tors of the 
firm but to the Inriian bfK»k-frade in 
general, which unfortunately in India is 
not as well organized and as serviceable 
to scholars as in other countries. 

The Catalogue under notice, containing 
no less than 8.228 entries pertaining to 
Sanskrit books arranged according to 
subjects, should be a reference book on 
the table of every Sanskritist or lathin* 
Indologist, as it will put him iri touch 
with all publications on his subject up 
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to date. The preparation and publica- 
tion of such a useful Catalogue is a 
matter involving considerable labour and 
expense. We feel confident, however, 
that Sanskrit scholars in ordering new 

The Convent. By Alyse Simpson. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
U 6d.) 

This book gives an account of the 
time spent by the authoress as a novice 
in*a Swiss convent. It is a vivid pic- 
ture of the daily routine of a religious 
community sequestered from tlie world, 
and as such it possesses a certain restric- 
ted interest. The authoress had no true 
v(Xation for the religious life. I'he ex- 
planation of luir “call” is exi)Rss<.‘d 
terst-'ly in her own words : “ 1 knew tlun 
that John would never come, and it was 
then that 1 decided to renounce the 
world.” She mistook, in fact, a de^iie 
lor martyrdom for a true call to the 
religious life, as she herself aune to 
realise during the next two years. At 
length the convent life bt'came intoler- 
able and she lied si'cretly, to return as 
a visitor twenty years later. The i\as(»n 
for her failure to adapt herst?lf to a life 
admilh'dly Iiard but witli very real c<>in- 
ix*nsativ>ns for the choixm iew is well 


Ephran the Syrian, an Eastern Con- 
templative. By Ann Anchor. 
(Christa Seva Saiigha Ashram. Pcxma 5. 
Re. 1 /-) 

Ephrem was a Christian Myslic of 
Edessa who lived in the fourth century. 
His “Rhythms” here presented reveal 
one who has undoubtedly exin-rienced cer- 
tain soul realization too often confused 
with psychic disturbances. To many 
bis groping inuigcry and fantastic paia- 
dox must read as the inarticulate halluci- 
nation of one self-deluded, or at best of 
an undisciplined dreamer. In others a 
resounding cliord of memory hints ai 
similar experiences but dimly sensed 
*md never understood. These pRx:laini 
mm a saint who conaals from the pro- 

2tne a Light that must perforce blind 


books for their library will help the pro- 
prietors of . this firm to render their 
humble service to the cause of Sanskrit 
scholarship. 

P. K. Code 

expressed by Father Anthony who metis 
her in the course of her flight : — 

The glamour ha-^ gont.* out of it ! You 
did not kno\'k there was never any glamour 
about a iiunnc:ry, did you ? And that there 
was nevi-r mL-ant It; be. 

Apan frf)m rousing a passing interest 
in the characters ix)rtrayed, it is difficult 
U‘. see what useful puqxjsc the book 
achieves. Admittedly it reveals many 
disagreeable fi.aluies of convent life such 
as ixx)r l(X)d. bad hygiene, etc. But 
such a revelatum is useless unless it 
leads lo reform, and it is very unlikely 
that. L*vt.‘n if conditions are as bad as 
here painted, the b(X)k will exert any 
influence in this direction. And it is 
equally unlikely to reach - or at any rate 
to inlluence -tliose wliom it might most 
neaily concern, intending novices who 
would realise in pan ihi life they were 
undertaking tuid in spile of that, if they 
had a irue vocation for the life of the 
convent, would remain undeterred. 

B. J. Samiel 


all but the ix-Tlecily pure in heaiu 
though the scotfer may maintain that 
he had nothing to reve.;il. A third 
group, mistaking the vague for the mys- 
tic and emotionalism for spirituality, 
will find solace in the easy rhythm of 
his verse regardless of its import. Each 
will lind what he seeks, save and except 
a reasoned philosi>phy. I'iie reader is 
therefore left to place Ei'^hiem aorording 
lo his eAvii amsubsumliality of realiza- 
tion. Our author introduces Ephrem in 
a sliort diapter and leaves us to enter 
what l-iglit thesis contemplative musings 
may afford as best we can. though that 
Light be hidden Ixuieath the thick and 
often oixique shroud of Ch/istiaii ima- 
geiy whicli conceals, from Uios^ot ac- 
customed to it, far more than it reveals. 

D. C. T. 
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The Munro System of British States- 
manship in India. By K. N. Venkata- 
SUBBA Sastri, with a Foreword by the 
Rt. lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. (The 
University of Mysore) 

There have btxin two schools of modem 
Indian administrators. One was the 
Aristocratic School, founded by Lord 
Cornwallis, who was followed by 
Wellesley and Dalhousie. That schfx>I 
believed in transplanting t)nglish ideas 
and institutions almost wholesale to 
Indian st)il and was based on the 
policy of keeping India always in 
bondage. But tliere was another school, 
the Popular or Liberal School, which 
believed in respect for and adher- 
ence to ancient rule and custom, 
in utilising indigenous institutions, in 
trusting the Indians and associating them 
increasingly in the work of government 
and in educating and training them " to 
govern and protect themsclvi's ”. Dr 
Sastri’s thesis is that it was Sir Thom- 
as Munro who laid the foundations 
of this nr^blc school, with which two other 
great men, Malcolm and Elphinston(\ 
are also associated. He is right in 
contending that Munro was more than 
the founder of the Ryatwari System, 
though that is undoubtedly his greatest 
achievement and his greaU'st contribution 
to the good of the masses of this 
country. The minutes and letters 
quoted reveal Munro not merely as a 
man of sound common sense, magnani- 
mity and nobility, with a remarkable 
understanding of the character and 
genius of the people, but also as a 
great administrator who laid down prin- 
ciples and pr)licics which to this day, 
after over a century, still govern the 
administration, particularly on the reve- 
nue side, of the Madras Presidency and 
have influenced administration in oth(?r 
parts of India ; though we should take 
o'ception now to his attitude towards 
a free press, towards paying unconscion- 
able salaries to Euroi^ean officers, and 
towards the combination of executive and 
judicial functions in the same person. 

It ryrfy be safely said, however, that 
it was the neglect of some of Munro's 


vital principles which led to the Mutiny 
and that that same neglect is the root 
cause of disamtent in India even to-day. 

Regarding the employment of Indians 
in high places he said, “ They are simple, 
harmless, honest and have as much truth 
in them as any men in the world and 
“ If we pay the same price for integrity 
we shall lind it as readily among natives 
as Eurojx'ans.” “They arc under the 
dominion of foreigners", he remarked, 
“and by being so sink in their own 
esteem and lose that pride which has 
often a great influence in stimulating men 
to an upriglit conduct ", for to him “ it 
is surely a degrading sjx'ctacle to con- 
template a great and civilised ixx)plc 
fallen under a foreign dominion". He 
laid it down as “ an indisputable princi- 
ple that the; interests of the native 
subjects arc to be consulted in preference 
to those of Euroixans, whenever they 
come into conflict ". Thus he says, think- 
ing of the sad pliglit of the wi'avers," How 
inconsistently we act when our avarice 
and our pretended principles of justice 
arc at variance." “ We can never lx* 
qualified to govern men against whom we 
are prejudiced ", he declared, and he said, 
“We make laws for them (Indians) as 
though they wctc EnglishmtMi and we 
are surprised that they should have no 
operation ; we forget that one great prin- 
ciple, the frmlom of the people, from 
which they derive their influence, d(X's 
not exist here." No Britisher has sixjken 
more nobly. 

The book is a fitting tribute to a 
great administrator whose memory is still 
held in veneration by millions in South 
India for his benevolence and his 
humanity. It is well worth study by all 
who want to see justice done to India 
and Indian ixflity recast on sound lines. 

This is a well got-up book of 400 odd 
pages. The introduction forms the text 
and is supported by a number of docu- 
ments (some of which see the light of 
day for the first time here) which arc 
quoted in the several judiciously arranged 
appendices forming the main part of 
the book. There is also a long and useful 
bibliography at the end. 

S. V. Ramaswamy 



OF NATIONAI. INTEREST 

AHIMSA— CHARKHA-UNTOUCHABILITY-COMMUNALISM 

[Wc have brought together here four short but imix)rtant articles, a cross- 
section of the problem of India to-day. with its wider than national btrarings. Poli- 
tical, economic, S(>cial and religious arc s(me of the principal strands of our tangled 
skein. Each of the following essays deals chiefly with one of these aspe-cts of our 
common life. 

In the following article Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Shastri of the University 
of Madras discusses cogently, in the light of the philosophy of non-violence, the 
relation of the individual to his group and to the. whole - -a matter of importana", to 
any man at any time and one of primary amcem to every Indian at the present hour. 

Shri N. S. Eswar discusses the ix)ssibilities of the charkha in creating a aan- 
munity of iiKle[xmderit ris|x)nsible individuals. Shri G. N. Acharya traas the 
problem which in India is called untouchability to its r(X)ts in the fancied 
need of the individual to feel sujHTior to some one else, and to its offshtxits in many 
lands. Shri P. Nagaraja Rao believes that the communal problem will yield but 
to the non-communal temper ; and that “ means essentially a spiritual oulkx)k, 
which can be created only by non-violent means 

A letter from Professor Suryanarayana Shastri, published in Indian Adairs 
for ()tli DeceinlxT, supjilements interestingly the views which he exj^rc'^scs here. 
Wliile he. maintains that the effective realisation of non-violence dejxnds upon the 
loss of “ all sense of otherness ”, that is, uixm the realisation of the Self which 
IxTvades and finds expression tlinmgh the universt\ he visualiz(»s such nalistition 
as i)rogressivoly achieved through identification with ever larger groups. 

These, groups may he symbtilized pn'.grcssively by rivuk*ts, br(X3ks, rivers, 
the smalkT flowing evir towards the largcT and all together towards the greater 
unity, the sea. The difficulty with the lesser loyalties is that so many people rest 
content with them and fail to pass on to the larger unity, forgetting the plain less<m 
of Nature that the stream that fails to flow” on will stagnate, become brackish and 
linally dry up. — E d.] 

AMI MSA AND POLITICAL IDEALISM 

While idealist pliilosophy in the West presses under such namc^s as non-con- 
foimulated and developed, albeit with tradiction, coherence, dtlenninaleness. 
deftxts, an intelligible ix)litical ihwry. The idealist frequently ix:»ints to the ix)s- 
e.nc which has exercised sway over men’s sibility of contradiclitm fix'^m within or 
minds both for good and for evil, Indian from without ; both sliould bt' avoided 
i(lo;ilism has exercised little influence in a true harmony. To do violence to 
over ixilitical speculation, and Hindu oneself delibcTatoIy is as imtX)ssibIo as 
political theory has been content amsciously to accept a cent rad ictie.n. But 
to oscillate b<*tweon low exiK'diency and just as the ix»ssibilities of contradiction 
high morality. The notion of the State cannot be confined to a particular person 
iis a concrete universal is but a half- or situation, so the possibilities of violence 
way house ; but even that is better than cannot be limited to a particular indivi- 
any contribution which Indian idealism dual or situation. Harmonise S and P ; 
has made to political theory. there is still the likeIiho^x] of contradic- 

"fhe idealist, however, has reason to tion from Q : harmonises yourself with 
view with satisfaction the formulation your work or your livelihoj)d or your 
the growing recognition of the prin- family or your village ; there, still a 
ciple of non-violence. For this is only ix)6sibility of a clash with other persons 
Mother name for the principle he always or groups. And violence to these reacts 
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on you, just as the non-harmonisation 
between S and Q reacts on tlie estab- 
lished harmony between S and P. The 
only way you can preserve yoursc‘lf 
wholly and for ever from violence is to 
avoid doing violence yourself ; for 
whatever you may attempt to be violent 
to is your own self ; just as j-our real 
will is not the particular but the general 
will, your self is not the i)articular psy- 
cho-physical organism but the whole 
world. How can you injure any part of 
the world without injuring ycmrself ? 
And how can you injure yourself when 
the self is tlio object of the highest love, 
para}iia-l)U'masl)(:dal Thus in the 
rcidisation of oneself as the whole uni- 
verse does one achieve ahimsd and 
ahhaya. 

For such an one i^olitical obligation 
presents no pn)blcm, sinct! its natiin* is 
non-violence which is also his own na- 
ture. And when, because of the finite 
nature of human institutions, political 
organisations conflict or religion conflicts 
with loolitics, or social institutions conflict 
with lX3th, the light to guide is still non- 
violence. That institution which d<xs 
least violence is to Ixi preferred to the 
more violent, that which secures greatiT 
harmony is to be preferred to the le<s 
harmonious. The path of preference 
should it«"lf be non-violent ; there 
should be no breaking of Iieads or even 
of hearts to establish the suf)ie- 
macy of non-violence; ; and to this c.-nd 
tile idt'al 'should be clearly t‘nvisag(‘d by 
each as sublimation, not destruction. 

loyalties. partisaiLships. clan- 
nibliniss -all th(.*sf; tend to choke the 
higher sf)iritual life. The remedy, Ikav- 
ever, is to train and to organise them, 
not to choke them off ; for th^*s(; evils if 
dammed up will burrow underground 
and prove a more serious danger. Fur- 
ther, b) deny them c-xpre^sion is to d(;ny 
all g<x)d in them and this is far from the 
truth. There may be little virtue in 
loving one’s family alone, but there is 
less likelihood of any virtue in one who 
loves nr^e^:n his own family. Universal 
love xmy be but an empty profenision 
in him who lacks the dynamism of even 


group love. Communalism may be a vice 
but universalism may lack the vitality 
to be even a vice. 

A happy adjustment among such con- 
flicting tendencies can come only from 
the realisation in some measure that I 
myself am the whole universe and that 
in s() far as I limit my interest, love and 
benefaction I am in truth crippling my- 
self. The realisation should be im- 
mediate, not a mere intellectual appre- 
ciation ; hena; the inutility of a devital- 
ised universalism. The moral discip- 
liiK;s of any civiliscxi life will help to 
develop this realisation provided it is 
kept in view all the time. There is 
virtue in helping one’s family if the mind 
is alert to the wider ix^ssibilities and 
oppfirtunities. To s('rve the community 
is not a vice if the nix^s of the greater 
community are not negatived- The tests 
of this ali'rtness pri* the readiness to 
sacrifice the smaller when tlie greater is 
at stake and the spirit of. serving the 
smaller without taking -*away from the 
will or thi‘ resources in tbe absence of 
which the largvT would c('ase’to K; or to 
be effective. 

Thus it may lx; a service to e^idow 
a scholarship for the Ix'nefit (if a parti- 
cular community ; it (kv-s no viok rice. to 
other communities , the dini.il of this 
opix^rtunity for bt^nefaclii'ii might re- 
sult ikH in the beni^fit of the larger 
community but in the; di-privation of 
cv('U the smaller. To insist, however, on 
communal differena;s at a time of na- 
tional crisis is clearly a disservice ; for 
it i)revents the iinit('(l front so necessary 
for the maintenance; of the larger coni 
munity ; the communalist in such a c«as(‘ 
mns counter to non-violence, doing vio- 
lence to th(; whole and incidentally to 
the part as well ; he is crippling him- 
self though he will not sec it. The dif- 
fc-rcncc bctwmi the two cast's is that in 
the formi'r the attitude to the larger aim- 
munity is negative while in the latter it 
is antagonistic. From the former there 
is hope of a natural growth and expan- 
sion, not from the latter, (except at the 
expense of a painful operation. The for" 
mer attitude is non-violent though it 
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may appear aggressive ; the latter is both 
aggressive and violent, though it may 
sometimes masquerade as non-violence, as 
in the Anti-Hindi agitation. One stresses 
the separate but is not opix)sed to the 
whole ; the other is separatist, repudiat- 
ing the whole. The non-violent idealist 
will countenance the former, but not the 
latter, since while the former is amsist- 
ent with the General Will, the latter is 
most certainly not 

Either altitude is due to our limita- 
tion, a limitation which in the ultimate 
analysis is not real, but presents itself 
as if real and as if something to glory 
in. Hence the delusion of creatures, the 
delusion whereby, it is said, the Lord 
as Time ( knla-svarupi ) works the 
downfall of those wliom he wishes to 
destroy ; this indeed is the might of 
Time, that it hurls no thunderbolts at 
any one’s head, but just prc'st'nls things 


contrariwise : — 

na kalo dandam udyamya sirah krntati 

kasyacit 

kdlasya balain etdvad vipantdrtha- 

darsanam. 

The pride that goeth bc'iore a fall is 
responsible for the misapprehension and 
the misconception. A due spirit of humili- 
ty, willing to learn rather than to preach, 
to assimilate rather than to exclude, to 
serve rather than to acquire, ready to 
be dignified without being arrogant, to 
acquire wisdom without lx‘ing clever, to 
please without aiming at popularity — 
the cultivation of such a spirit is the 
only prescription that can be given to 
avoid Time’s revenges. And this is the 
spirit of non-violence, open without be- 
ing vague, definite without btdng exclu- 
sive. 

S. S. SURYAN.ARAYANA SlIASTKI 


GANDKIjrS IXSlSrENXE ON THE CHARKHA 


1he cha^ha has apparently become 
.'-n obsossioh with Gandhiji. He en- 
visagi^'a free In^dia through spinning. 
Mis passionate desire to see sjunning 
made the cardinal principle in his novel 
metlKxl of national education (evolu- 
tion) is wholly misundcrshxxi. and not 
a few sneer at his irrationality. He 
meets all these gibes with inward regret 
for the utter lack of clear ]XTCCption and 
svith complete silence. As the number 
of doublets mounts, his insistence gains 
in tone and emphasis. This strange 
attitude clearly den<!tes thi' existence of 
a (Ii'ejKT truth which has escaped the 
ordinary man's ix>wers of visualization. 
Yet it is common si*nse on his part that 
make's him believe in the ix)ssibility of 
file nation’s achieving its indei)cndence 
through the charkha. 

Clothing is a prime necessity of life, 
^inly less indispensable than air, water 
Jfnd fofxl. Every'thing else (or a sane 
pfian occupies a |x>sition of secondary 
importance. Clothing being one of the 
^ciitest needs of humanity, means must 
found to ensure a steady supply. In 


India the poor, who spend next to 
nothing on their physical necessities, 
must be termed c'xlravagant in their 
outlay for clothes as compared with 
their other cxixns(’s. By taking to spin- 
ning and weaving tlu'sc poor ixoplc can 
rokvise an appreciable amount for their 
other needs. In other w^ords, this means 
c’conomic freedom, on which firm founda- 
tion the whole edifice of greater freedom 
can be built up. The charklia is the 
symbol of simplicity, patient labour and 
sacrifice. It teaches its followers all of 
these, thus preparing them for a simple 
life. It inculcates indifference towards 
all foims of lllxur\^ Accordingly there 
is a con’CSix>nding diminution in men’s 
wants and this joints the way to greater 
economic freedom ; money having gradu- 
ally ristm to be the most important factor 
in our life. 

Man is by nature Sil Moving. Spinning 
is an individual s work. Tlio clothes a 
man makes to wear express his indivi- 
dual self. He becomc's ^'Unconscious, 
and self-consciousncss is the e^ly path 
that leads to national consciousness. 
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National consciousness is only another 
expression for National Freedom. 

On individuals depends the fate of a 
nation. The charkha demands individual 
effort. In a state of intensified industrial- 
isation the self is annihilated ; it has 
no place in such a society. No single 
individual is rcsix>nsible for the whole. 
The charkha on the other hand throws 
the whole weight of responsibility on 
each individuals shoulders. The charkha 
thus moulds a generation of responsible 
beings. 

A clear-sighted and unbiased iwson 
to-day will perceive a steady drift 
towards irresponsibility in the mcxlern 
world. It is mainly due to this dangerous 
drift that the world has to undergo such 
travails as it is experiencing to-day. 


Gandhiji through his charkha heralds a 
peaceful life. 

Gandhiji, it will therefore be seen, 
wants to create a community of in- 
dcjxindent rcsix)nsible ixirsons to fight for 
the greater freedom, the freedom of the 
Nation. To create a free nation out of 
a slavish one is a difiicult task to accom- 
plish, but to create a free nation out of 
indeiiendcnt individuals is quite feasible 
and within reach. This is why Gandhiji 
stresses quality more than quantity. 

In short, the secret of the charkha is 
that it can create independent indivi- 
duals. Gandhiji dex'S not see the jxissi- 
bility of a slave ever fighting for freedom. 
Hence he insists on the charkha as the 
true means to achieve the fnedom of the 
nation. 

N. V. E^W;\K 


I AM AN I NTOrCIIAGLK IN MV OWN IIO.MK 


I come from an orthodox South Indian 
Brahmin family. My mother regards me 
practically as an Untouchable. We live, 
of course, in the same house. But my 
mother will not eat f(xxl touched by 
me ; she regards water ix)lluted by my 
touch as unfit to drink. If she could 
have her own way slie would exclude me 
altogether from the kitchen. She suc- 
ceeds in doing this with my wife. 

But let no one imagine that my mother 
is a monster or that she hates me. Per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that I hate her. Her own feelings 
amount to a fixed sorrow that the «>n 
of one. so orthodox as herself should have 
fall(‘n so low, alternating with contempt 
for all this new-fangled mrxlcmism which 
is rc‘sponsible for her son’s fall, and 
piero.'d with occasional bursts of right- 
eous indignation. 

I often contemplate my mother with 
irritation ; sometimes with amusement. 
Her attitude is after all the moie com- 
mon attitude in this world. I look at 
the whole structure of the caste system, 
with its ‘^IVit of exclusiveness [which] 
lays do^ barriers between group and 
' group and culminates in the impositipi) 


of various serial and religious disabilities 
on the lower sections” iG. S. Ghuiye ir. 
Thk Arv.\n Path, Febinary. 1933). 1 
Iof>k at that most flagrant mani festal ion 
of the same cavSie spirit -the evil of un- 
touchability. I abroad at the rival 
claims to racial suiXTioiity, at the Aryai' 
race myth in Germai.y. at the colour 
bar in England, at s4.*gregalion in \frica 
and at lynch law in America 

It is the same spirit of inttjli ranee, the 
same C(x:k-sureness about tlu- superiority 
of oneself or one’s own class which is 
manifested everywhere. Caste in some 
form or another has existi*d at all timers. 
In ancient TCg^n^t, in Ronu‘, in India, in 
mediaeval England, and lo a certain 
extent I’ven in modern England and in 
still more modern America, the caste 
spirit has prevaik.'d, conferring on |X‘opk" 
a status by birth and restricting their 
choice of occupation and marriage. The 
restriction on the choice of rxrcupation is 
slowly breaking down under the i^rcs- 
sure of a complicated economic system 
and progre^ssive industrialisation. Buf 
the restrictions on the choice of a male 
still persist. A Windsor is still as rare 
a phenomenon in the modem world as 
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a Santanu was in the ancient. 

The caste system has withstcxxl the 
onslaught of a long line of reformers 
stretching over three thousand years. It 
has been rei^eatedly proved that the 
whole idea that there is an innate mental 
difference between people of different 
races is based more on prejudice than 
on fact. Yet racial mixture is still re- 
garded with horror. 

Is there then some deep-laid instinct, 
some blind groping desire in the heart of 
man, which finds fulfilment in the hier- 
archical arrangement of society ? Is it 
this same desire that causes the American 
to lynch the Negro, the Nazi to ixTse- 
cute the Jew, and fhe Brahmin to 
oppress the Untouchable? If that is 
true. d<H'S this feeling amount to an 
ineradicable hatred ? 

Would it be right to ^\y that my 
mother hates me ? I have alre ady said 
that she does not. If I were to fall ill 
she would certainly lx? pained. If I were 
to die she would be grieved bt^yond 
measure. Similaily if the Untouchabkrs 
were to bn hurt or destroyed, Hindu 
society would Ix' plunged in glfxrm. The 
^hriek of rage from one and all when 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar threatened to lead 
a camiiaign of mass conversion to stmie 
religion other than Hinduism is the 
index of Hindu fivling towards the Un- 
touchables. 'rhoiigh in moments of mass 
frenzy an American might j<'>in a Negro 
hunt, it is doubtful if in his ax)kT 


moments he would advocate a law for 
the systematic annihilation of the Negro. 
The individual desirous of asserting his 
superiority may feel timorous, may feel 
some doubt about his position, but as the 
member of a race or a caste he feels sure 
and becomes more assertive. 

So much is undeniable : the human 
mind revels in the grouping of society, 
in its differentiation into higher and 
lower strata. There is also a constant 
endeavour on the part of the “ lower ” 
groups to achieve higher status by im- 
proving their mode of life. When the 
Aryans gave up meat and alcohol, they 
did nothing more than make a bid to be 
recognized as a superior race. And to- 
day there is a tendency among the lower 
classes of India to imitate the Brahmins. 
They give up carrion eating, their cus- 
toms of widow remarriage and concu- 
binage, and adopt a more puritanical 
mode of life in an attempt to improve 
their status. 

It is this deep-rooted desire to be 
classed as suix?rior to somebody else that 
must be eradicated before the spirit of 
caste is killed. It should lx? the task of 
tile builders of civilisation to educate 
mankind to shed this desire to be known 
and recognized as sui^rior to some other 
person or class, to make men learn to 
“ l(X)k equally on a Brahmin adorned 
with learning and humility, a cow, an 
elephant, and even a dog and an 
outcaste." (Bfiagavad-Cita, V. IS) 

G. N. Acn.\RY.\ 


SA’I'YA(niAH.\ AND rilK COMMTXAL PROBLEM 


The ]')roblem that looms largest on 
the Indian ix)litical horizon tivday 
IS the vexing communal problem 
which communal-minded leaders have 
aggravated. A stumbling-block in the 
path of India’s |X)litical adviuice- 
tt'ent toward her desired goal, it has 
caused despair to the heart of many 
Indian. The ix)litical future 
w India is very largely dei3endent on its 
i^micablc solution. 

Several causes are held responsible for 
the communal problem. Some regard it 


as purely economic ; others as ix>litical. 
others still as religious. All tliese theo- 
ries are at bt'st only partially true. 

The one economic problem that con- 
fronts India to-day is the helpless state 
of the Indian jx'asant. B'ifty ixr amt of 
the Indian masst's walk half-star\*ed and 
half-clad. The problem of securing the 
necessary minimum ffxxl and raiment for 
the masses is not communal, I\)verty is 
the awnmon lot of the massed of eveiy 
Indian community. The. Hindu is no 
more exempt from economic subjugation 
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under foreign rule than is the Muslim, 
llic communal problem would be an eco- 
nomic problem only if all Hindus were 
landlords and all Muslims peasants, or 
all Hindus money-lenders and all Mus- 
lims borrowers or vice versa, which is not 
the case. 

Nor, in spite of appearances, is it a 
political problem. The only political pro- 
blem that confronts India to-day is the 
attainment of self-government. This is 
the legitimate i)olitical objective of the 
Muslim as well as of the Hindu. 

As for its being a religious problem, 
Islam as well as Hinduism stands for 
peace and love. It is only the doctrin- 
aire communalists with effete organi- 
zations at their command who perpetuate 
the gulf between the communities and 
prevent the emergence of the larger 
loyalty which can command the common 
devotion of the Indian pW 3 ple. The 
failure to recognize tlie claims of such a 
larger loyalty makes ix‘( 3 ple stick to nar- 
row ends and breeds fanaticism. 
Hundreds of Unity Confen?nc( s will not 
prove of much avail until a non-com- 
munal temi)er is generated in the mind 
of the masses. That non-communal tem- 
per means essentially a spiritual outlook, 
which can be created only by non-vio- 
lent means. Such a temper is a prere- 
quisite to an effective “Anti-communal 
League'’ on the lini^ suggested by Shri 
Manu Subedar in The Aryan Path for 
January 19‘39. A few ix)litical adjust- 
ments in the form of concessions, such 
as the acceptance of separate electorates, 
and a few economic concessions such as 
recruitment to the civil services on com- 
munal ratios ; or even the division of 
India into two empires would merely 
touch the fringe of the communal pro- 
blem and not solve it. Such concessions, 
in fact, would perpetuate the problem. 
Short-term surface rc^medies for a deep- 
seated disease may deflect the evils from 
one channel to another but they never 
eradicate it. 

Non-violence alone will slowly but 
surely create the anti-communal mind. 
Non-violc^jc^ seeks to transform the 
nature 9 ! a problem instead of attacking 


it. A frontal attack on any problem in- 
volves the violent removal of all obstruc- 
tions and deterrents. Speed must be of 
its very essence. Non-violent means 
cannot make this direct frontal assault 
because they 'have to be employed in the 
first instance in dealing with the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Once the con- 
ditions change, that is, once the mutual 
distrust between Uie different communi- 
ties is dissolved, the problem will be 
practically solved ; or it will he at any 
rate capable of being solved without the 
aid of force. The; question of prestige 
will discippear. 

We can never generate love by perpe 
tuating hatred or by force. Hence tlic‘ 
nix'd for non-violence whicfi tiansmutes 
the opixMient ’s delianci- and creatt s an 
atmosphere which allows friendly discus- 
sion on the merits of the problem. When 
the problem becomes aciiti*. the need foi 
restraint increasi's. Jf non-viol<*nce stems 
to be failing, the solution is not viriknce 
but more intensive non-violence. We can 
never command the affection of the 
diff(Ting cr)mmunilies by a scheme of 
rewards and punishments. We can never 
cast out Satan by the help of neel/ci)iib. 
Violence will but add to the total ciaan- 
tity of evil ; it can never bring i.irth 
go<xI. 

Non-violence is no beriniifiil but un- 
realisabk* dream. It is the vuy law of 
our sixicies, as violence is that of the 
brute. The dignity of man icquiics obe- 
dience to a higher law, to a law higher 
even than that of tribe or of community. 
i.e., the law of the Universal Spirit inlie- 
rent in man. There is no limit to the 
capacity of non-violence to generate lov(’ 
in the minds of men. The hardest metal 
yields to sufficient heat ; ewen so the 
hardest heart melts Ix'fore the sufficiency 
of the heat of non-violence. Non-violence 
is the most Dharmic means to our desir- 
ed end. It is no abstract morality ; its 
adoption will give us an anti-communal 
India. It is possible for India with her 
great spiritual record and characteristic 
temper to achieve the necessary anti-coni- 
munal spirit. 

Madras, P. Nagaraja Rao 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


" . ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'* 
IIUDIBRAS 


“ The world dreams of things to come, 
and then in due season arouses itself to 
their realization.” Anne Morrow Lind- 
btirgh quotes thi'se words from White- 
head’s Advaiiiircs of Ideas in her 
“ Prayer for Peace ” in The Reader's 
Digest for January 1940. The world to- 
day, watching beside a sick civilization, 
she compares to a motlier sitting by the 
bed of a sick child, who in the hour of 
suffering has a vision of what the child 
might Ix'cr.me and i)iays. ” If this child 
gits well, what will I not do to make his 
lift.* h.'autiful and worthy. . . ! ” 

hike h«T the world mi^ht come to its 
knus ti)-day. Like lur it might have its 
vision. Liki* her it miylil piay that the 
child 1 h‘ spared, that pr.niv might omie in 
order to work out thi* new life, the new 
dream ronceivi.-d in suffering. 

Sh(' pleads for *' an I'arly Ponce, in the 
full strength and beauty of her rM>wers ”, 
a jxace built on a mutual desire for 
welfare. ” Peace at the beginning of a 
war there might he simie hiuv for the 
solution of F,uro]X'an problems then.” 

I low is the spirit of Hitlerism to Ix' 
exorcised ? 

You must offer (krmanv and the world 
not war— but ]X'ac»' a bigger jxaiv tli.nn 
has evtr bet ii offeicd before, an active and 
not a static ix^ace, one which can bind with 
the niTds of men. I'or a jxace which dees 
not take into consideration change, and pnv 
gress. will surely mver last. 

'I'o s(v what kind of a ix ace can bring 
n^Hit our vision for our cliikirm, Mrs. 
PindbtTgh writes, we need to ka'p our 
hearts ojx'n and also our minds, and 
an open mind she holds the reading 
«f history and of philosophy to be more 
jniix)rtant than the reading of news- 
paiK'i's and articles and current books. 

thcams arc not as unimjx)rtant ”, 
Sue afiirms. " as the non-dreamers would 


have us think.” The idealist, the man 
who dreams better and bolder dre^ims 
than the rest, is scoffed at by the ” prac- 
tical” man of affairs, but his dreams 
may be true dreams, more practical some- 
times than the lalter’s matlor-of-fact 
hard-headedness. The architect who 
provides the idea for the builder to work 
out in brick and stone is a dreamer, if 
you will, but his role is no less practi- 
cal than the builder’s own. And w(x? to 
the builder who works without a plan ! 


The intellectual who would discharge 
his proixT function of assisting in the 
understanding of the world we live in, 
so that he may help the men and women 
of his time to a better o^ntrol of that 
world, has two primary obligations, 
writes Harold J. Laski in ” The Duty 
of the Intellectual Now”. [IlarpcTs 
Magazine, December 1939) 

One of these diivcl assistance in the 
battle for mental and moral freedom as 
the condition indispensable to the pro- 
per discharge of the inlellecluars func- 
tirm as leader of thougiit -we may here 
take for granted and confine our atten- 
tion to the first of the primary^ 
obligations which Mr. Laski names : - 

He must have an ideal ixiitorn of the 
woiUi in his head for action about which 
he feels a ck'finite and personal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Laski is convinci'd of the jxwer 
of thought. 

In the world generally, and in an in- 
si'cure world of crisis alxne all. it matters 
pioioundly what poi’^ple think ; and, if it 
does so matter, it is iinix^itant to do all 
we can to that the world they think 
aixml is a belter world because of their 
Uhnking. • ^ 

What people think docs indeet^ matter 
profoundly, to themselves and to the 
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rest of the world as well. To them- 
selves, because thoughts lay the found- 
ations of future actions. It is dangerous 
for a man to take the position that so 
long as his outward expressions are un- 
exceptionable he may feel and think 
what he likes. Mr. Laski declares that 
there is in fact no serious object of con- 
templation, decisions upon which do not 
make a difference to our modes of be- 
haviour. 

What people think matters to others 
because thoughts, immaterial though 
they are, are highly contagious. The 
thoughts, doctrines and beliefs of men 
of low character, moreover, arc as easily 
reflected in other minds as those of more 
cultured persons ; hence the intellectual 
may not complacently assume that he 
has done his full duty when he has 
direck^i his own thought aright. It is 
his duty, Mr. Laski insists, to influence 
the minds of those he teaches in the 
dir(.x:tion of what he lx?li(wes to be truth. 

Browning has summai up with a 
poet’s insight the paramount imix)rtance 
of what man thinks : - 

The liighesL faith makes still the highest 

man ; 

For we grow like the things our souN be- 
lieve, 

And rise or sink, a‘ we aim, high or low. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley, writing on “ The. 
War— and After” in the first issue of 
Ilorizmi (January 1910;, considers the 
idea of Federal Union, as a form the 
new world order might take, from a 
salutary point of view. He questions 
not what such a federation might give 
to Britain, but what Britain would be 
able to contribute to it. 

Before Britain takes its plare in a feder- 
ation of democracies, it would do no harm 
if Britain became a gfX)d deal more Inily 
democratic than it is at present. For years 
now it has been sliding back from rather 

than achieving a true democracy I would 

hesitate to saddle any federation with the 
Britain we have now. The political, finan- 
cial and social engine badly needs over- 
hauling. 

He beli<acvl*s the chance “ of transform- 
ing the^ British Empire into something 
^ nearer what it pretends to be” will be 


better when Nazism is overcome, but he 
has long been in favour of that trans- 
formation. His article, however, reaches 
deeper levels ; it challenges the very 
assumptions that underlie modern 
civilization. 

It may be, however, that there is some- 
thing in the modern world, no matter whe- 
ther it accepts capitalist democracy, mm- 
munism. Nazism, Fascism, that is bent on 
rapidly reducing the number of the healthy- 
minded, is addling the wits of man, is mak- 
ing it harder and harder to be easy, merry, 
affectionate and \vis(\ It may be that all 
this fuss about machineiy^ doc's some (kimage 
to the imaginatiem. that life in our huge 
idiotic cities jXHsons the psvchc, that too 
many ptM)pIe st cretly r(‘gard their own activ 
ities with contempt, that wo are creating 
an atmosphere, in i>eac(* as we*ll as in war' 
in which the spirit cannot flower freily! 
that our inability to answer the major 
questions of life and our frequent prelenc«* 
that therefore they do not still exi*;! an- 
producing profound and tcTrible contlicls. 
IVrhaps where we need it most, we ha\'e no 
Magi not Line. 

Mr. l^riistliy points tentatively to a 
way out, once the lowest scab* of living 
is rais<*(l, in “ a non ecc^nomic theory 
of human life ”. It is an interesting ques- 
tion that he raises : " What hapix ns 

if we drop the* idea that man is primarily 
a producer and consumer ? ” What 
happens if that idea is gem-rally held 
has tx'en amj^ly demonstrated. Who is 
to blame ? Not primarily the (economists. 
They have but carried to its kguimate 
conclusion the conapi of man as a 
thinking animal, which h.as well-nigh 
throttled spirituality in the W('st. I'he 
need to get rid of this s<jul-killing doc- 
trine is obvious to mon* than Mr. 
Priestley, but something must be put 
in its place. The fundamental idi'as 
about the nature of man and the pur- 
pose of existence are the nx>t which fecrls 
the srxial, political and economic activ- 
ities of any era. Present conditions 
being what they are. the nature of man 
obviously calls for redefinition. 

To repudiate the economic theory of 
human life is to renounce materialism 
and all its works. Either production and 
consumption arc indtHxl the chief enejs 
of man, or else man is not primarily his 
body but the consciousness that ensouls 
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it. The corrective to materialism lies in 
the ancient concept that men are gods 
in the process of unfolding their innate 
divinity ; its general acaptance would 
transform the world. 


Sanity and tolerance distinguish an 
article by Prof. J. H. Muirhead in Philo- 
sophy for January 1940, “ With Whom 
Arc We at War ? ’* If, he writes, the 
ten millions of Nazi-educated youth 
must be regarded as enemies in the pre- 
sent war, along with the rulers of pre- 
sent-day Germany, 

il is the saddest of heccssitics, and only 
bringvS home to us from anolliiT side the 
oiKaiiic unity that pcr\’adcs human stx'icty : 

'I hc parents have eaten sour jjrapes and 
iht* children’s teeth are set on edge.*’ But 
some comfort comes from tlie realization 
that the same organic unity ixrvades the 
soul of the individual. It is not with the 
\vh(jle soul of ('ach that we are at war. but 
with that superficial part of it which has 
fallen a victim to the temptati<in of “ think- 
ing with its blood ’ and not with its brains. 

The whole liistory of human progre ss 
could be written in terms of the slow 
overcoming of the temptation to “ think 
with the blocxl ", u\, of substituting 
leason for animal emotion in making 
decisions, of establishing the hegemony 
of thi higher nature in man. But let 
us not fall into hyjxxrisy and assume 
that driving the demon out from the 
wmis of the enemy is our ])nmary con- 
cern. Let us rather give our attention 
first to the devil in our own bkxxi before 
W(‘ assume the role of public exorcist. 
In the ranks of Uic democracii's, nay, in 
the souls even of those who guide their 
ixilicies, is the battle of the higher 
against the lower nature linislicd and the 
victory won? 

Bo noble I and the nobleness that lies 
men, jjeoping but never dead, 

''ill rise in majesty to meet diine own. 

Professor Muirhead honestly refuses to 
ixilieve that the Germans as a race, for 
ah their temjx^ramental iKxruliarities, 
are made of a different clay from our- 
Winning the war is one thing ; 
f u win also the peace that will 
lollow it is another and will depend uptm 
™ attitude of the victors towards tlie 


conquered. While uncompromising in his 
opix)sition to the Nazi ideology and to 
those who have impe^ it upon the 
German masses, he believes it is possible 
"to disabuse our minds of all theoretic 
fallacies as to the existence of any essen- 
tial differences between the fundamental 
traits of human nature as it exists in 
Germans and in ourselves”. We can 
have faith, Professor Muirhead holds, 
in the possibility of opening a way, at 
the end of the war, for these traits to 
reassert themsc?lves in a co-operative 
effort in the interest of a state of Euro- 
IX;an society [why European only?] in 
which war will be regarded as the failure 
of politics. 


Implicit in every partial brotherhood 
is, at the worst, hostility, at the best, 
indifference to those outside its pale. It 
is therefore with lack of enthusiasm if 
not with ix>sitive apprehension that the 
subjtx:t iXHiplcs of the world note the 
increasing ix)pularity of the latest ix)li- 
tical ciitchword, "a Federated Europe”. 
Where do their rights come in under 
such a scheme ? Does it conti'mplate no 
rectilication of prevailing iiijustici^s in 
which the proix)Si‘d members of such a 
federation are involved but from which 
distant peoples are the sufferers? 

Fortunattly the anomaly and the 
danger are apparent not alone to tliose 
whom the project threatens. Mr. 11. G. 
Wells dissi)ciateci himself from the move- 
ment with clarity and vigour in a spt\;ch 
in Uindon on the 5th of December at 
a P.E.N. Club causcrie on Federal 
Union, which is rctx^rtexi in the A'eu’S 
Chrmlclc. While approving in princi- 
ple a " federal, free. Socialist World 
State ", he refused ix)int-blank to " play 
with any of these time-wasting half- 
measures ". " These half-way houses ” 
he pronounced " refuges for the mentally 
indolent 

I won’t siiy I approve of any system of 
federation whatever unless it is accompanied 
by a declaration of, and insistence on, the 
rights of man all over the %Yorld. 

Those who call themselves^ democrats 
but contemplate with complacency a 
Federated Euroix; composed in part of 
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Imperialist Powers would do well to re- 
vise their ideas of democracy in the light 
of the simple but far reaching definition 
of the great emancipator who banished 
personal slavery from its last great 
stronghold in America. Lincoln declared : 

No man is j;ood cnouRh to govern another 
man wiihoiit that other’s coiistmt.^.As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of demo- 
cracy. 

The Maghotsava number, a special 
enlarged issue of The Indian Messenger, 
considering “ The Menace of Com- 
munaJism ”, its cause and its cure, de- 
nounces set)arate electoratt's as the r<x>t 
cause of the existing communal situation. 

The real remedy for the present a)m- 
munal tension, as the article brings out, is 
the recognition of the universal character 
of the pn^blt'ms with which India has to 
dc-al. “ The ectmomic and other inter- 
ests of man reck of no communal bar- 
riers.” Neithtr cholera nor malaria nor 
trade cleprtssions are selective in their 
operation along communal lines. The 
low standard of living enforced by the 
general poverty bears alike uix>n Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Jain, Sikh, Jew. It 
would be diflicult to name a single major 
problem the solution of which concerns 
but one community. The i^rijvalence of 
preventable disease, low wagiti, unem[)Ioy 
ment, indebtedness, inadcx]uate transix)rt- 
ation and marketing facilitii's, illiteracy, 
restrictions upon freedom of spc(x:h, bad 
housing - which of the^ arc peculiar to 
Hindus and which to Muslims? The 
most apprehensive and v(xiferous cham- 
pions of the inten^sts of th(r minorities 
do not really fear that a solution of any 
of these problems might profit only the 
majority community in any province. 
That legislation might hi: passed lifting 
th(! debt burden from Muslim cultivators 
but not from Hindus, that disr^asrj-pre- 
vention measures might apply to Hindus 
alone or a minimum wage or unemploy- 
ment insurance to Christians only such 
notions pass the wildest flights of 
demagogue^ alarmism. 

The problems, then, which India faces 
are universal problems. Do they not 


therefore call for universal handling, for 
handling, that is to say, in the light of 
universal principles? The writer in The 
Indian Messenger advocates inculcating 
from childhocxi the fundamental similar- 
ity which underlies the apparent con- 
flict of India's raa^s, creeds and cultures. 
Hindus and Muslims, he declares, should 
try to understand the fundamental as- 
ixxrts of each othiT’s culture ; finding 
them so like the basic asixicts of their 
own ‘‘ is sure to dissipate all distrust, 
rancour, and bitterness”. 

India has lost the syntlictic vision which 
was hers in the ancient days the vision 
of till? hindainenlal unity of life and cxisl- 
cna*. and this vision must be restored to 
her before she ean allaiii true i)r()gii*ss. 

Brevet -Colonel R. N. Chopra, whose 
important work on the indigiiious drugs 
of India was n potted a few years ago 
in his book bearing that title (ivviewixl 
in Tni-: Aryan for April 

presided over the Fiftli Annual General 
Mi'eting of the Naticmal Inslituti‘ 
Sciences of India, which was held at 
xMadras on January 2iifl. In Iiis presi- 
dential addrt‘ss. rej;orte(l in 77/e Hindu, 
Dr. Chopra stnsstd the importance of 
developing tlie natural medicinal ic- 
s()urcts of this country. 

Nuarly three hnirth-; of tin* d’ligs inmtion- 
fd in till.’ Jhilisli and odier I’lKirmie i.Kvias 
gii'W in a .-.i.iir (,f naluie and olhei^ could 
be easily grown. . .If iIu'm' re^Pirce.s could 
b;* utilisc’il and thu iiiii.died jatKlocis manii- 
facliired, m aiiiKiii of many disi’ases could 
be brought \\ilhin the means of the Indian 
masses, whosi’ economic condition was un- 
fortunately <-'f a very low ordei. 

This country, he d^dared, was “a 
veritable emixirium of drugs”, but the 
vast vegetable n-sources were not bidng 
proptirly exploited to the. bt^st advantage 
of the ixiople. In his bofik referred to 
atxwe, Dr. Chopra t(x>k the position that 
“old systi’ins cannot be summarily con- 
demned as usek'ss” and expressed his 
conviction that thc^ time was rifXi for a 
re-investigation of the ancient system of 
the 'Ayurveda. In this addiess he men- 
tioned that the literature of indigenous 
medicine ascribes medicinal properties to 
more than 2,000 plants out of the 
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approximately 11,000 species found in 
India. It sjxjaks well for the industry 
of Brevet-Colonel Chopra and his asso- 
ciates that si;)ecimen shojts of about 
1,600 sjxicies of plants with alleged medi- 
cinal or toxic proixirties have already 
been collected. 

Only less important from an economic 
ix)int of view is the study of plants 
which have insecticidal and insect-reixjl- 
Itnt projierties and from which insecti- 
cides within the very limited means of 
the masses might be pnxluced. Tremen- 
dous losses are inflicted up(3n India 
annually by inse^cts, estimated, Dr. 
Clu>j)ra menti(3ned, at over a million and 
a half of human lives and two thousjind 
million luixes. 

Much of the nc'cessary investigation 
along these and other important lines 
awaits the more generous subsidizing of 
reNoarch by tlie (iovernment of India and 
the Provincial (jovornments. 'riw! plea 
of poverty in extenuation of failure to 
livovide adixiuate research subsidies be- 
speaks inadexjuale visualization of the 
economic as well as the physical and 
wxial dividends which such an invest- 
mt'nt may bo I'xpccted to yield. 

We do not, however, favour India’s 
giving <cienlitic investigators in all lines 
the free rein they have had in the Wvst. 
Lalx)iatory investigation of the toxic pro- 
perties of plants, ior example, may con- 
ceixably inflict uixjri helidess animals 
sufferings only less than llx>se in the 
iniquitous vivisection lalx)ratoi ies and in 
I)oison-gas ex}K‘riments. I'ho necessary 
sujK'i vision must Ix' provided to insure 
that such rc'search shall be as humane as 
JJossihle and that the endless ie|X'lition 
nf ex^xTinii'nts and netYlless dufilication 
betwet^n dilTerenl institutions shall be 
avoided by adeciuale planning and corre- 
lation of efforts. 

I he seriousness of the task entnisted 

primary sch<x>l teachers was Sir S. 
Padhakrishnan’s theme at the Calcutta 
y>nx)ration Teachers’ Qmference on 
January 22nd. (The Calcutta Mwiicipal 
Children are placed in the 
primary teachers’ hands at the most im- 
pressionable ix-'riod of their lives, and the 


training which they receive will deter- 
mine to a large extent whether or not 
tht'y will be able to raise the country 
to a higher plane a generation later. The 
bringing about of a better social order, 
he declared, depended on giving the 
children right ideas. “ Ideas make 
men and propagators of ideas are 
teachers.” 

As Marcus Aurelius put it, “ Your 
manners will de pend very much upon tiie 
quality of what you frequently think on ; 
for the soul is as it. were tinged with the 
colour and compU*xion of thought.” The 
reformation and regeneration of a coun- 
try indeed depends largely if not solely 
upon the way the piniple think, in deter- 
mining which education plays a major 
part. 

Sir Sarv’cpalli made a plea for ade- 
quate compensation for teachers and for 
entinsting the vital role of education ” to 
capable and efficient men who under- 
stand child psychology, who understand 
the direction in which the child's mind 
is to be moulded, who understand the 
great destiny to which wc are working 
in this country, the achievement of 
national unity ”. On another (xaision, 
also at Calcutta, presiding over the 
Inter-Universities Debate, Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan referrofl to the im]x>itance of 
the riglit mental attitude. 

It was no use fighting fascism in the p|oIi- 
tical sphtiv, wiiilc they developed fa>cisiii 
ul the mind \shidi was mure inlolerablo and 
nioie dangLious ihan rxilitical lasciain. 


In a more than half-facetious ** De- 
fence of Pretmee” in The iMmicJuster 
Guauiian for 13th DtcembtT 1939, Mr. 
Ivor Brown upliolds seeming hyixxrisy as 
indisix'nsable to good manners and com- 
mon courtesy, maintaining that to sui> 
press hostility and contempt and to pre- 
tend an amiability and a gaiety that one 
does not feel are in the intonst of liv- 
ing ixacoably together. ‘‘Is it”, ho de- 
mands. ‘‘ hytxxritical to repress fatigue 
and disgust with those who weary and 
offend you ? ” The Greek word “ hypo- 
crite” originally meant simply one who 
played a part on the stage. ^ Is it 
demoralizing, as some moralists claim, 
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to play a part at all, whether on or off 
the stage? Is all acting reprehensible? 

The oldest acting in the world can- 
not be so characterized. The most 
ancient drama known to history is that 
of the Mysteries of every country, those 
dramatic jx'rformances in which the 
hieropliants and the neophytes enacted 
the mysteries of cosmogenesis and of 
nature in general, taking the parts of 
gods and g(xidesscs and giving supix>sed 
scenes from their lives to bring out alleg- 
orically various truths, such as the nature 
of the human spirit, its relation to the 
body and how purification and restor- 
ation to higher life can be achieved. 
Plato, who, Mr. Ivor Brown mentions, 
condemned acting as a form of false- 
hood, held the Mysteries in high venera- 
tion as religious, moral and beneficent 
as a sch(X)I of ethics. 

Acting on the public stage may exert 
an elevating influence. By holding ui> 
the mirror to human nature and to the 
existing order the drama sometimes gives 
the needed impetus for individual and 
social reform. It may interpret distant 
jxoples to each other and ^ promote 
brotherhood ; it may broaden the tem- 
poral horizon by making past ages live 
again ; it may show war and exploitation 
in all tlieir naked uglinc-ss and so pro- 
duce a reaction against them ; it may 
raise the consciousness of the audience 
by intrcxiucing the mystic or the spiri- 
tual element. 

Few would dispute the proix>sitions 
that acting a part in such a drama is a 
contribution to the elevation of the race 
and that playing a part in a debasing 
play is essentially immoral. It comes 
down to a question of what part we play. 
And the same applies to sexial conduct. 
Frankness and honesty do not demand, 
as Mr. Brown suggCvSts, rude and offen- 
sive conduct towards those whom one 
docs not fancy. The I^tin derivation 
of the word “ personality ” is suggestive. 
“Persona” meant a mask worn by an 
actor. It is when man acts as the per- 
sonality that he is playing a false part, 
that he i4^a hypocrite in the original as 
well a.s the derived sense of the word. 
It is that mask, the personality, that 


feels the resentments, the antagonisms, 
the despondency that seem to call for dis- 
simulation on pain of breach of the pro- 
prieties. Pretence is as imjxjssible to the 
soul, the real man, as it is unnecessary. 
When that soul succeeds in expressing it- 
self through the personality, the conduct 
is both courteous and frank. 

A defence of the study of ancient his- 
tory, a paixr read by G. li. Stevenson 
to the “ Greats Society “ in Rhodes 
House, Oxford, is published in The Con- 
temporary Review for D(?cemlx*r under 
the caption, “Ancient History and 
Modem Analogies”. 

It is admilled by Iho^o who have con- 
cerned themselves with comparatively recent 
times that tluy are not qiialidcd to act 
as mentors to ('onU‘miX)rai y slatismc'ri. If 
the study of hi-iory is to maki‘ any con- 
tribution to “ riti/enship it seinis to be 
at least i»ssible that this coni ribiit ion may 
b(i derived as well from a knowledge of 
ancient as of modern times. 

Among th(^ claims advanced for the 
study of ancient history are that it trains 
the critical si.nse so that its sluden.S’ 
instinctiv(‘Iy distrust stati‘incnls made on 
inadixiuale evidence and so are unlikely 
to fall victims to propaganda, and that 
it gives the lessrm that “in the probh'ms 
of to-day there is little diat is new “ and 
so qualifies its students to pass “a sane 
and tolerant jiidgmi;nt on the attempts 
of modem statesnii'ii to deal with situa- 
tions which in some form nave often 
arisen in the past ”. 

Parallels to almost all the problems of 
to-day may be found in .Ancient History. 
'J'he study of Ancient Philosophy is often 
defended on the ground that we find in it 
a discussion of problems of perennial iiUei- 
est, cxprt‘ssird in relatively simple language, 
free from the technical terms which have 
done at least as much to c)!)scure ;is to 
clarify thought. The study of Ancient His- 
tory may well be defended on similar 
grounds. 

It is difficult to s/eet things dose to 
us in time or space in the perspective 
which the long view affords. Sometimes 
we can read the lessons of our own errors 
of judgment only after the lapse of years. 
Retrospection, therefore, is excellent, and 
retrosixiction in the wider sense includes 
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the study of ancient history. We can 
learn from the successes of the past, 
and also from its failures. Incidentally, 
acquaintance with the achievements of 
the ancients in so many lines should 
afford relief from moRalomania such as 
that from which modem science suffers. 

Human nature in general, howev(T, 
was no different a million years ago. 
Prejudice based ui’Km selfishness, pride 
and stubborn resistance to Truth if it 
should thriMten to upset cherished 
notions— those were dominant character- 
istics of th(^ masses in ancient times as 
they are to-day. It is not. therefore, 
only from the study of Iiow ordinary 
men and \vom(‘n iXTchance. indeed, our- 
felve« df'alt with the prrblems of their 
age. problems so very like our own, that 
\v(’ can iK’jie to find the way out of our 
dirticultic's. The stream of ancient his- 
tory b(\'irs to us. however, amidst all 
the flotsam and jetsam, tin* priceless re- 
flections of men of oldt^n times who stiw 
the truth and lcx)keci into the ultimate 
principK's of things. When their injunc- 
tions W(’re h('ided humanity prosiXTed, 
as in the traditional Ram-Raj and in 
tin* n igu of .Xsoka ; when the ethics they 
taught were negketed, calamity followed. 

There is. as Mr. Stevenson indicates, 
a relation betwe-en the study of ancient 
history and that of ancient philosophy. 
One of the greatest ser\dcos iltat the for- 
miT can render is to le.‘ad us to the 
ancient springs of th(;ugUt. lM)r, as 
Coleridge lias written i-- 

'I'o him that k nowet h not the pc’*!! to 
whirh he is bound, no wind e'an be favour- 
able ; neither can he who has iu>l yet delcr- 
niined at what mark he is to slioot, direct 
his arrow aright. 

Tliat foreign domination has spelt the 
cultural and spiritual ruin of India no 
k'ss than her ecewiomic and tHililical 
degradation is maintained by Gandhi ji 
in Ilarijan for 3rd February. He admits 
that the cultural and s^Mritual surrender 
kas been voluntary but declares that 
it is none the less galling or degrading 
f«r that. 

1 ^ ''i^tim’s conquest is (ximplcte w'hrn he 

ugs the chains that bind him and begins to 


imitate the manners and customs of his 
captor. 

Wc are all only too familiar with the 
blind aping of the alien culture in our 
great cities, be the customs imitated 
grxxl, bad, or indifferent. That has been 
one unfortunate effect of Western edu- 
cation ufxin a large section of urban 
Indian youth. But because that educa- 
tion has been imparted in a foreign 
tongue it has had alstj the more dra>.tic 
effect of divorcing educated India from 
the masses. Gandhiji continues : — 

I have given only casual illustrations of 
the cultural conquest. The tragedy is much 
dec^jxr than I have dcpicud. Should 
Englishmen take pride in the fact that many 
educated Indians cann(>l express themselves 
sufiicicntly in their o\mi mother tongues, 
and that they have to transmit their in- 
most thoughts to their dear ones in the? 
English language ? I ask them to realise 
with me the enormity of the niinalion of 
ailtiire that this fact means. Many edu- 
cated Indians have become in 

their own land, and there is no living con- 
tact between them and the masses. 

Educated men are the natural leaders of 
the iX‘ople. A breach bt'twex^n the two 
groups is as sad as a family (*st.»’ango- 
ment, nay, as dereliction by the ciders 
while their charges are still in need of 
their care and guidance. How can the 
educated lead or the [people follow un- 
less the former sjx'ak in a language 
which the masses can understand ? 1 lie 
problem is not only one of restoring the 
Indian languages to their rightful ix)si- 
tion, but also one of recognition by the 
educated of the responsibility insepar- 
able from privilege of any kind -even 
the privilege of a Wx'slcm education, 
which enables one to appreciate and to 
benefit from the beauties, for example, 
of English literature, and should pave 
the way for making the mind cosmo- 
jx)litan and international. The wealth of 
the international spirit, however, cannot 
come to the man who. cultivating the 
foreign, fails to honour and to assimilate 
the native culture. 

Only two books by Indians are review- 
ed in the first issue of f%ilosophic 
Abstracts, edited by Dagobert D.^Runes 
(884 Riverside Drive, New York City). 
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And the abstracts of Nalini Kanta Brah- 
ma’s Causality and Science and Jwala 
Prasad’s Indian Epistemology appear as 
exotics in the “ United States and Great 
Britain ” group. Unsolicited reviews arc 
promised careful attention, so it is 
hoped that qualified Indian reviewers 
will insure a better showing for the 
motherland of philosophy in subsequent 
numbers of this scholarly international 
quarterly. 

Writing on “Psychologists and Cul- 
ture” {Bulletin oj the John Kylmids 
Library, Manchester, October 1939). 
Prof. T. II. Pt'ar of the University of 
Manchester examines the pretension of 
modem psychology to be able to evaluate 
intelligence and attainnx^nt in terms of 
fi.xed tests which leave out of account 
many of the factors of cardinal im|:x)rt- 
ance, such as adaptability, understand- 
ing, sympathy, etc. 

Most significant for India is the chal- 
lenge of J. C. Hill, which Professor Pear 
quotes with approval, of tht? mental 
tester’s view that “intelligence is the 
kind of intcilligencc academic ixople 
have, and that skill in making things, in 
driving a bus, in demolishing houses, in 
getting on with ix‘ 0 ]ile, is an inferior kind 
of mental ability. .. .There apixars to 
be little positive correlation betweren 
academic skill and skill in [dumbing, 
pafXT-hanging, canxntry, building ships 
and engines, skating, dancing, acting, 
scrubbing floors, and so on.” 

Misunderstanding of the true basis of 
the caste system in Hinduism has Ic'd to 
contempt for so-called menijil tasks, 
which, couph^d with the exaggeratecl 
regard, imix)rted with our educational 
syst(;m, for professional and clerical 
posts, is responsible for much of our 
eajnomic maladjustment and social fric- 
tion. India needs to abandon the false 
notion that it is the occupation which 
measures the dignity of the man and to 
recognize that it is the man who deter- 
mines the dignity of the occupation. Mrs. 
Naidu sifejik this important note in her 


recent Nagpur Convocation Address, 
when she urged the graduates all to 
serve in some capacity. 

“Commerce and industry, trades and 
crafts, everything a)mes within our 
purview. The first thing that we have 
to do is to put off our false pride : ‘ I 
am a B.Sc. ; how shall I demean myself 
with this work ? ’ Oh ! how shall the 
work be demeaned by such a mean spirit 
as that? The man who adds dignity 
to his work is the man who makes work 
great, whaUwer it is.” 

As Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy wrote 
in Indian Art and Letters a few years 
ago. 

“The function itself (svadharma), 
I'.owever “ menial ” <.»r “ commercial is 
strictly sixaking a “way” imdrga), so 
that it is not by engaging in otlit'r work 
to which a higlH‘r or lower s<x*ial [)n stigc 
may attach, but to the e.xlenl that a man 
approaclu's ixnfortii’.n in his own work 
and understands its s|)iiitual signitkance 
that he can rise above himself an ambi- 
tion to rise above his jilioies having then 
no longer any rtal meaning.” 


“The br-^t insurance' against old ago 
is an oixn mind”, declared Dr. Wliliam 
Lyon Pheljis, PredesM)!- IvruiiMis of 
Yak University, in ar interview for The 
Nav York fimrs Magazine ot 7tii 
Januaiy. “ The more varied one’s inter- 
ests, the* longer one will stay young.” 

Guy de Maupassant, in sjK'aking of remo- 
te-Ties, said “ 'fhe |x.()plu in ihoni arc not 
miding nenv.'.papvrs.” rnfoininali ly, then* 
an? popli? who are not in i-einoteiies 

wlio are interested .solely in one subjci't, 
and who, so far as other things arc ojneerir 
ed, might just as well he in re met cries. 

An oix'fi mind has kept India young 
down the Ointuric'^. It has foes to-day in 
the orthodox leaders of thought, who 
would like to prevent the [xople from 
seeing in more than one direction. India, 
on pain of senescence, must flrmly reject 
the blinkers which those leaders urge 
uixm her and insist uix>n retaining her 
intrcnnial youth. 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Way *’ — however dimly, 
and lost among the host— as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE 

“ Of seasons I am the Spring, called Kusumakara.’* 


During the last month, coincident with 
Natures festival, the Spring Equinox, 
the orthodox among the Christians have 
observed Easter, the Hindus their Maha 
Shiva Ratri and the Parsis their 
Jamshed-i-Navroz, which last is also 
ailebiated every year in Iran with tradi- 
tional pomp and splendour. Hindu my- 
thology gives clues to the intimate re- 
lation which subsists betwam tlie niacro- 
and the micrcKOsm. The invisible 
part of the universe and the invisible 
aspect of man are shown to be as closely 
knit as is man’s body with the earth he 
stands on, the air that he breathes and 
the distant stars which he belKdds. 
Again between the invisible and the 
visible of both the cosmoses there is inti- 
^cy ; and so the seasonal changes 
which show themsidves in outward 
^auty are described as reflections and 
shadows of the psychical processes -the 
unfelt throbs within the crust of the 
wth and the currents which circulate 
within the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

The spring to which people look for- 
ward in winter symbolizes in tlieir minds 


—Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita 

not mere change, but a change with a 
vcr>' definite promise. The vision of a 
blessed state is conjured up-- they 
lived in peace and prosperity ever after.” 
Hope springs always in human 
consciousness, but the atmosphere 
of beauty and triumph which the 
spring expresses is most conducive 
to the birth of high hopes. But men’s 
hopt^ are vague and they do not 
know what that promise of spring really 
means. It uxiuires a ixx?t to focus such 
hojx^s in definiteness and a sage to show 
the steps that lead to iheir realization. 
Strange as it may appear at first sight, 
the austere Shiva. Patron-Saint of 
Yogis and Sannyasis. is made in Hindu 
mythology to play more than one 
important part related to the season 
of spring. The Great Ascetic reduced 
to ashes ICama-Deva, the God of Love, 
when the latter tried to awaken love in 
Shiva, plunged in meditation. It is said 
that when spring was working its magic, 
in trees and among bees anci^irds, and 
all humans were under its spell, the 
only being wiio remained * unin- 
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fluenccd was Shiva, who continued his 
meditation unmoved. Then Kama-Deva 
tried to impress Mah5deva to wake to 
love and met with his own death. From 
the Third Eye of Shiva darted forth fire 
which reduced Kama-Deva to ashes. 
The immortal Kalidasa who created his 
Kumarasambhava out of this old myth 
has also written sc^me lines which inti- 
mate the magic of spiritual change in 
the spring. In his Rtusamhdra, in 
which he sings of the six seasons and 
which has been called “ a Lover’s 
Calendar ”, he deals with spring not first 
but last — a ix>int of debate among 
writers on poetics ; Dr. A. Berriedalc 
Keith, however, strikes the correct note 
when he comments 

“ But spring brings to them and to all 
nature now life and joy ; we see now 
why the jxx't begins with summer ; it 
enables him to end with the st'ason m 
which young love?, in harmcjiiy with the 
birth of a now year, is made perfect.” 

Not only that, Kalidasa also st‘cms to 
remember the spiritual counterpart of 
the season which affects the ascetic as 
the bi'auty of spring affects the human 
lover and the aesthete. Si)ring tests th(' 
rcsf^lutions of the ascetic who ke(:ps his 
emotions under control as it stirs the 
love slumbering in inexiKrienced youtli. 
Of this Kalidasa sings -as bc*autifully 
rendered in Pmglish by Arthur W. 
Ryder, whose death lovers of the East 
will continue to mourn : - 

The days arc soft, the evenings clear 
And charming ; everything 

That moves and lives and blossoms, dear, 
Is sweeter in the Spring. 

The groves are beautifully bright 
For many and many a mile 

With jasmine flowers that are as white 
As loving woman’s smile : 

The resolution of a saint 

Might wtf I be tried by this ; 

Far morft^younfe hearts that fancies paint 
With dreams of loving bliss. 

In tfie interior life of man psychical 


Seasons produce their influence. In the 
man who is integrating himself, a new 
Love is bom from which the duality 
oT human emotion is eliminated ; then 
from the muddy pool of passion the lotus 
- of compassion rises heavenward ; finally 
Divine I^vc focussed within himself is 
ix)ured out in benediction for all. 

In varying degrt^es the transmutation 
of human love into divine aompassion 
is taking place ; that benign work of 
silent Nature is marred by man’s indul- 
gence and six>iled by man’s folly. 
Hedonism degrades love to lust ; rigid 
asceticism murders love and the ascetic 
is obsessed by (he ghost left Ix-hind. 
The si'ininal jninciple in Nature as in 
man acts as the channel for the Soul’s 
manifestation, providing for it a form. 
When man co o|X'rales with Nature in 
activating that principle the result is 
rliylhm, harmony, Ix'auly ; Nature. 
fni‘'tratt‘d by man through blind igno- 
rance or delibeiale sin, i ver trit*s to re- 
store the l)n>ken order. A continuous 
struggle is going on between rcstoriiig 
N;Uure and marring man and i).=cniis(j 
of that. see fhe s|)irir fU change at 
work. Nature labours to cicate human- 
ity after a divine j)aUern ; man, a [ney 
to his own siltishiu'ss, regards ilie ix)wer 
of nurture as superior to Nature, whkai 
he endi.avours to mould, and the n^ult 

every time he finds Nature stronger 
than himstilf. Jlowever often he over- 
comt?s liis own error, the result of his 
own jejune efforts at improving Nature, 
he never succeeds in conquering her. 
Nature is conquered by obeisance to her 
laws never otherwise. 

In every nation there arc men and wo- 
men who want to change outer 
conditions, and there arc thost\ 
fewer in number, who endeavour to 
transmute their own attitude and dis- 
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position. Most of them fail because they 
do not possess the knowledge necessary 
for that punx>se. That knowledge ix.‘r- 
tains to the spiritual stratum of the uni- 
verse, wherein wisdom is compassion 
and justice is mercy and sacrifice is duty. 
Learned Pandits of the world seek after 
Wisdom, try to establish Justice, preach 
the Path of Duty— without taking into 
account the emotional counterparts of 
these. Religious-hearted men of the 
world preach and try to practise com- 
passion and mercy and sacrifice with- 
out recognizing the value of th<?ir mental 
counterparts. A learned head and a hard 
heart are as evil a combination as a sen- 
timental heart which tries to do or to be 
gfxjd without a knowledge of what is 
good to do. 

The [)res(mt disinti’grated state of the 
educated man is the direct result of 
materialistic philoso]')hy, the child of 
modern sea nce, which value's senses and 
sense-data most highly, and of the crude 
thtology which separates human life un 
earth fi-oin the heavenly life, of the saved 
and the hellish life of the damned. 
“God’s in his heaven all's right with 
tile world ! " does not make for a right 
philosophy but only strengthens the 
division between the sacred and the 
secular. Mtxlern knowledge regards 
emotions as bom of the. flesh, Stiul as 
the prrxluct of the sensorium. Ancient 
knowledge looks uixin the Soul, the 
Divine Thinker, as the buildir of the 


tabernacle— the primary cause and not 
the prcxiuct of the body. Also, it re- 
gards the basic human desire, the Will- 
to-Livc, called Temha or Trishna, as a re- 
flection from Divine Desire ; this 
Tanka, however, through contact with 
the elemental yet stintient psychic 
forces known as Nature Spirits, becomes 
separative and competitive in expression, 
whereas Divine Desire is wholly altruistic 
— Q>mpassion Absolute. Thus, lust, 
WTath, greed and their like are not the 
progeny of the bofly of flesh. Their 
father is this Tanka and their mother the 
Nature Spirits -salamanders, sylphs, 
undines, gnomes, which are not self- 
a)nscious intelligencf*s but may be accu- 
rately dcscrilx'd as the forces of subtle 
nature. These human desires play an im- 
IX)rtnnt part in the creating of the body, 
in its preservation and in its death. 
Wrong asceticism controls the senses 
only ; the right type of asceticism puri- 
fies the desire-nature ; and in right as- 
ceticism the human Sf)ul, the Thinker, 
is the contr(.iller of the wandering mind 
as well as the purifier of the manifold 
desires. 

The Spirit of Change engender- 
ed by the Soul assisted by 
Nature will continue to work till 
the day when man will have unfold- 
ed his divinity. Then Man, the great 
Purusha. having become the lord and 
master of Nature, the fecund Prakriti. 
will enjoy Eternal Spring. 
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[Numerous arc the projects discussed for the reconstruction of the world, 
most of which are confined to a new Europe. In the lollowing article Sir Norman 
Angell puts forward considered views which rightly take into account non-European 
I)coples whose exploitation must cease if humanity is to enjoy lasting peace. Need- 
less to say. the views of such an eminent and clear thinker deserve most careful 
examination.— Ed.] 


The I/‘ague of Nations, as we know, 
was an attempt to end the international 
anarchy and to build the foundations 
of an international scxricty. But words 
have become so misused that we should 
make clear at the outset of any discus- 
sion of the League what we moan by the 
term “ international anarchy ” ; why it 
needed to be ended ; and why anarchy 
will not work in the international field. 

Anarchy, of course, means literally 
absence of government ; a condition in 
which individuals --whether nations or 
men- are subject to no law or rule or 
common authority ; in which each is 
sovereign, independent, free to order his 
conduct as he alone shall decide. 

Why need such a relationship be dis- 
astrous ? 

Perhaps if we were all perfectly wise 
it would not be. But even with j)erfect 
wisdom there are, obviously, certain cir- 
cumstances in which a condition of no 
government, no law”, each making his 
own rule, would produce chaos. On the 
motor road for instance. If each user 
of the road insisted on being independ- 
ent of rules, sovereign, asserting the 
right to drive as he alone saw fit, to the 
left if he were an Englishman, to the 
right if hf^were a Continental, so that 
no driver would know whether the car 


approaching would turn right or left, in 
those conditions, however careful drivers 
might be, death would lurk at every 
crossing. It was not always so. In 
what one might term ox-cart conditions 
of the mad it would be possible to man- 
age without a trafiic code. But under 
motor car conditions there must be a 
code or murderous chaos. 

The limits of this article do not jxt- 
mit of pointing out in detail how that 
analogy applies to the tralTic of nations. 
But traffic nilcs on the world lines of 
communication will bc^ found to relate 
to such matters as raw .'natcrials. 
tariffs, monetary regulations, wi’liout 
which the best life for the most people 
is not i)Ossiblc. 

But if men need co-operation for the 
good life, they need it still more urgent- 
ly for the very preservation of life, its 
defence, including the defence of the 
nation’s life, nationality. Self-preserva- 
tion is after all the supreme motive of 
living things : if the right to existence 
is not ensured no other right can be of 
much avail. And anarchy does not per- 
mit of effective defence : only by an or- 
ganised society can that be ensured. 
Only by mutual aid, by certain co-opera- 
tions, can man defend himself against 
the forces of destruction in external na- 
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ture and in his own nature. Anarchy is 
fatal to those defensive co-operations. 

It is important clearly to understand 
why and in what manner that is true, 
for failure on the part of those who had 
to work the League adequately to ap- 
preciate that particular truth accounts 
for the present failure of that institution. 
Similar confusion will cause the failure 
of any similar institution, whatever its 
particular form. Concerned first of all 
with self-preservation, each nation in 
the past has argued : “ Since there is 

no society to defend us and we can de- 
pend only uixjn our own i^ower for de- 
fence, we must be stronger than any one 
who might attack us.” 

So be it. A given nation is stronger 
than some neighbour whom it fears. It 
has ” defence ”. Rut what becomes of 
the defena? of the neighbr)ur, the 
weaker ? Is he to have no dtfcnce 
against the piwctv of those stronger than 
himself ? 

This is not an imaginary dilemma. It 
is the very core of the dilemma which 
has cursed international history fi)r 
generations. Nations have attempted 
to fulfil the very first function of s(x:iely 
the survival, s(‘lf-pros('rvation of its 
units, defence— by a metluxl in wiiich 
the defence of one kills the defence of 
the other. 

This dilemma is indeed the stoiy 
of Anglo-German relations. In 1914 
Britain said: “If Germany, by over- 
coming France and Russia, establishes 
her domination of the Qintinent, she 
will be so much stronger that', we are 
lhat we shall be at her mercy.” 
Britain’s alternative to this intolerable 
situation was that Germany should be 
the weaker, and at the mercy of Britain 
and her allies. When that had been 
achieved the Allies made the 


Treaty of Versailles. Whereupon Ger- 
many said : “ Such a fate is due to be- 
ing weaker than our enemy. To get 
justice wc must be stronger.” If Ger- 
many should succeed and triumph, the 
treaty she would make w'ould not be 
better than the one Britain and her 
allies made at Versailles. It would be 
much worse. Those suffering under it 
would in due time, rebel, to make a 
treaty worse than the first. . . Such is 
much of the history of Euroix? where 
two nations or tw'o groups strive for pre- 
jxmderancc of iiTesix)nsible power. 

The problem is not solved by the 
victor being ” just ” at the treaty mak- 
ing. Men differ very honestly and 
sincerely as to wliat is just, particularly 
when it comes to the fixing of national 
frontiers. What one side regards as fair 
the other with equally passionate 
sincerity may regard as gross and in- 
tolerable injustice. We have been talking 
these last few years as though only the 
injustices of Versailles caused the world 
to drift to war. Then what caused the 
last war. when there was no Treaty of 
Versailles? If after 1919 we could have 
so revised the treaty as to restore to 
(krmany e\\r\’thing she possessed in 
1914. every colony, every piece of ter- 
ritory. we know by experience that that 
would not have sufiiced for peace, for 
when she had all those things the world 
drifted to war. 

Germany in 1914 in effect said : 

” Wc will not accept a situation in which 
wc are at the merc\" of a Franco-Russian, 
or an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance, a 
situation hi which if we have a quarrel 
with one of them we have to accept the 
verdict of the other party to the dispute, 
because wc have no txiwor to resist the 
judgment.” .\gain, it is no gv#od for tJie 
would-be dominant side to argue^ tliat it 
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will be just and fair in its judgment, its 
treatment of the other side. The pros- 
pectively weaker would retort that there 
can be no justice where one of the parties 
to the dispute, one of the litigants, is the 
judge. For in that case the right of 
judgment which the stronger claims is 
denied to the other. There can be no 
equality of right. Britain’s ix)wen 
Germans have argued (as they still 
argue), is by the sheer fact of its pre- 
dominance a gross affront and injustice 
to the weaker who have had to accept 
what the predominant party out of his 
good grace cares to grant. 

Very well. But would the injustice be 
less or the situation bettered if the 
Anglo-French domination were exchang- 
ed for a German, or a Russo-German 
domination ? It would of course be 
worse. 

The trouble with this situation is not 
that force, power, plays a part in it. 
Doubtless in the highest form of human 
society there will be no force. But no 
known society has so far for long 
achieved that condition ; and in the 
maintenance of order, the restraint of 
violence in every considerable state 
known to history, rx)wer has play(‘d its 
part. The trouble with the struggle for 
predominance as we see it ojx^iating in 
international affairs is that the nations 
who so struggle desire to use power for 
a purpose which is the exact contrary of 
the purpose for which civilized states use 
it within their borders. In the struggle 
for predominance as just sketched, each 
side is attempting to acquire power in 
order to bc'come judge in its own dis- 
pute, and by that fact is denying similar 
right of judgment to the weaker side. 
Within the state we use power to prevent 
either litigant using his physical force 
to impose his partial judgment on the 


other party. Within the nation force is the 
instrument of the law, not of the litigant. 
And the real problem which confronts 
us in the international field is somehow 
to transfer power from the litigants to 
the law ; to transform power from being 
an instrument by which one party to a 
dispute imix)ses its judgment on the other 
to being the instrument of a law to pre- 
vent that thing. Whether the League is 
to be revived and become a reality, or 
whether international organisation is to 
take some other form, that of a Federa- 
tion, or Confederation, success will de- 
pend ui)on the extent to which the na- 
tions co-oi)erating appreciate this \yoint 
that force hdofigs to the law, not to the 
litigant ; to the Constitution, not to 
parties arming against each other. 

The precise form of a constitution for 
the preservation of peao' is kss imjxirt- 
ant than the i)olitical siiise or judgment, 
which m(;ans in fact tlie degree of under- 
standing of what principle's are vital on 
the part of those wlio work the constitu- 
tion. You might give to fs:iy) cciiain 
Spanish- Anuuican or Caribbean Re 
publics the same OmsMiution as tiiat 
ix)ssessed by fsay) S\vit7«ilan'l or 
Sweden, but that does not mean that 
you would have in the former case tin* 
results in peace and order shown by the 
latter. Indeed it so happi'ns that some 
very di^^orderly Caribbean Republics 
have exa'llent Qmstitutions. 

Can the constituent mernb(?rs of any 
new League or Federation ba brought to 
attach sufficient im|x:)rtancc to this 
primary task of making ix)wer, if it is 
to be used at all. the instrument of the 
law, the Constitution ? 

That result could most quickly be 
brought about if the belligerent which 
had shown itself the stronger were to 
make clear the purpose of his power to 
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the weaker in some such terms as these : 

You cannot overcome us. But wc shall 
not attempt to use our power to impose 
our judgment u\X)n you, only to prevent 
you from imix)sing yours upon us. We do 
not ask you to accept our domination, 
but the domination of a rule or law by 
which we ourselves are prepared to abide. 
What we claim for ourselves we offer 
to you. We fight, that is, for equality 
of right. 

What is the nature of the law so of- 
fered, which, however imperfect, as all 
human law is imperfect, would come 
nearest to ensuring equality of right be- 
tween the contending parties ? The basis 
t)f it is third party judgment, as impar- 
tial as human devices can make it. 
Such a principle, though it might b(' 
favourable at times to one parly, would 
1)C favourable to the other at other 
times. There would Ix' broad equality. 
But associated with this, and ix^rhaixs 
more fundami ntally still, must tx' col- 
kvtive resistance to violence whenever a 
member of our s(x:iety is threatened 
thereby. For if pa>siorjate men, and 
still more i)assionale nations, honestly 
convinced t)f the righteousness of their 
case, encounter no resistanct' when they 
imiiose by force what they bi'lieve to be 
right, they irill impose it by fora* and 
SH'Kiety will break down. It was the 
failure to appreciate this truth, that a 
sociely which fails to defend its consti- 
tuent membcTS must collai^se, the truth 
that unless we are prepart*d to defi’iid 
otlters it ultimately Ix'comes imix>ssible 
defend Oiirselvis. which causv’d the 
failure of the Li'ague, the failure of the 
colliHTtive system, until it was Icx) late 
to prevent war. 

When Manchuria was attacked by 
Japan, many— perhaps most — Fmglish- 
uien said : “ Manchuria is no affair of 


ours.” In other nations the same view 
was held. It seemed clear that the law 
against violence would not be upheld. 
Later came the attack on Abyssinia. 
The British Foreign Minister declared he 
would not risk a ship for Abyssinia ; 
further evidence that weak states could 
be attacked with impunity. Whereupon 
two tendencies were revealed. On the 
one side powerful predatory combina- 
tions began to form. On the other, 
lesser states, feeling that they would not 
be protected by the League and that its 
obligations, therefore, had no compen- 
sating advantages, began to divest 
themselves of those obligations. The 
lesser states would no longer act as a 
unit in resistance to aggression. 

Now if you have (say) ten lesser 
states amfronted by a big combination, 
and the combination attacks one of the 
ten and the remaining nine say “no 
affair of ours ” ; and then one of the 
nine is attacked and the remaining eight 
say ” no affair of ours ”, it becomes 
quite obvious tliat though the ten. if 
combined, might be immensely more 
ix)werful than their opponent, that op- 
ixmcnt. though of inferior power, can 
destroy the ten if he can take them in 
d<?lail one by one. If each of the ten 
says, ” We will defend ourselves but not 
otheis”, then in the last analysis they 
cannot even defend themselves. And 
that situation may arise even though the 
stronger ix)wers are actuated merely by 
motives of defence. A great ix)wer may 
say : “If I don’t seize such and such 
small slate, my opiX)nent will. It will give 
liiir. a strategic advantage, advantages 
also in the way of raw materials for him- 
self which he can withhold from mo. 1 
must act first. .After all, my defence de- 
IX’iids iiixm remaining stronger than he 
is. I have nothing but my own jelative 
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power to protect me.” 

That kind of motive is not only one 
which has operated most powerfully in 
the last year or two, but is one which 
has very direct bearing upon the problem 
of European exploitation of Asiatic and 
African territories. Russia’s invasion of 
Finland and her annexation of Eastern 
Poland have been justified by apologists 
on precisely the ground just indicated. 
If, Russia’s apologists explain, she did 
not seize Finland (or Eastern Poland) 
Germany would establish herself there 
and use it as a means of future attack 
upon Russia. And, of course, we have 
often heard the Britisli retention of 
India defended on similar grounds : the 
conquest of India by another power 
would endanger the whole British Com- 
monwealth. So long as this motive — 
which has its roots in the interna- 
tional anarchy, in the fact that where 
anarchy obtains a nation has no means 
of defence save the maintenance of its 
own relative ix)wer, a motive which even 
Socialist Russia has obeyed- is opera- 
tive, the respective European powers will 
cling to as much domination of Asiatic 
and African ix:oples as they can manage. 
The problem of the organisation of 
sti:urity for the Eurojx^an states is in- 
timately related to the problem of the 
liberation of Asiatic and African 
IX’oples. 

Events arc demonstrating that the 
political motive of security, that is to say, 
of political self-preservation, is more 
powerful than the purely economic— as 
the case of Russia proves. Not only 
had Russia no economic motive in the 
ordinary sense of the term for the con- 
quest of Finland (Russia has resources 
enough of her ownj but economic con- 
siderations of the socialist kind would 
prompt her to avoid too close a contact 


with a Nazi, “ anti-comintem ” Ger- 
many. The motives in both cases were 
political, the desire to defend the Rus- 
sian State from external danger or at- 
tack. ” Defence is more than opu- 
lence ”, as the old English writer put it. 
If a man had to choose between his 
life and his purse, he would choose 
life, since if he lost his life he would lose 
his purse as well. 

Behind much of the scramble for self- 
sufiiciency (in which must be included 
the scramble for overseas territory) lies 
also the political motive of security. To 
be dependent uix)n raw materials pro- 
duced in foreign countries may have 
actual economic advantages in peace 
time, but in war time to be self-suflicient 
is a source of military strength. 

Security is a primary condition alike 
for ix)litical and economic liberations. 
Great states say in effect : “ To modify 
this frontier, surrender this province or 
that deix‘ndency will make? me weaker. 
Supix)se I make these ronri'ssions on 
behalf of justice and I mys(.’lf am unjiisily 
attacked, will ‘society’ defend me? * If 
not. or so long as then? is no '^H.dcty, the 
great states will cling to such i»\ver of 
(lef(‘nce? as they have. 

Because, as already suggested, the 
precise form of any international consti- 
tution or world order is of less import- 
ance than an understanding of the few 
basic i)rinciples indistx?nsablc to the 
operation of any form. I have attempted 
here to indicate ont? or two of those 
basic principles ; and to show how their 
recognition bears upon the ultimate 
liberation of Asiatic and African peoples 
— as well as of certain European 
peoples, now in so many cases suffering 
under yokes just as cruel. 

Norman Angell 



ANAND MARRIAGE 

[Sir Jogcndra Singh, author of A Life of Malabari, Thus Spoke Guru Nanak 
and other volumes, has served India for many years in different fields of activity. 
-Ed.] 


Among the Sikhs a marriage is ar- 
ranged by the parents with tlie consent 
of the contracting parties. Generally a 
formal betrothal takes place. All Sikh 
ceremonies are iRjrformed in the pre- 
sence of Guru Granth Sahib. The tenth 
and the last Guru enjoined that after 
him the Holy Book, as the voice of the 
Gurus, was to be resixctcd as the Guru 
himself. The Holy Book, wiay^ixcl in 
silk, is kept in a place which is not ap- 
proached without due resixet. 

Before any ceremony takes place, the 
room in which the Holy B(X)k is to be 
ojxned and recited is cleaned and car- 
jxted. An altar is improvised by plac- 
ing a small bed on a wooden divan 
under a canopy. The Holy Hook is 
brought in with all reverence ; every' one 
rises to leccive it. It is placed on the 
bed and its wrappings are arranged round 
it in proixr order. The Sikh who opens 
and reads the book is called the 
“ Granthi ” ; any Sikh, man or woman, 
can ixr/orm this duty. The (hanthi 
then recites a Hymn from memory and 
ojxns the book. 

The b('trolhal ceremony is simple In 
the presence of Guru Granth Sahib the 
bride s messimgor and the bridcgrcxmi’s 
family exchange presents for the bride 
and bridegroom. Then a general praviT 
is offered, and the congregation invokes 
the blessings of God on the betrothed 
couple. Thereupon Karah Parshad, the 
sacred food, is distributed. Karah 
I^arshad is placed on a separate table 
snd covered with a clean cloth. The 
distribution of food and a free and 


common kitchen for the whole congrega- 
tion are almost always associated with 
Sikh ceremonies. This custom effect- 
ively cuts at the root of Hindu caste and 
food taboos. 

Formal betrothal, however, is not an 
essential i)art of the marriage ceremony. 
The marriage can take |)lacc with- 
out previous betrothal and without 
waiting for an auspicious day. It can 
take place on any day which the parlies 
find coiiveniint. It is held that prayer 
offered to ihe Almighty sanctifies all acts 
and all limes. The custom, however, 
has grown of chcx}sing a day associated 
with the life of one of the Gurus, al- 
though there is no religious authority for 
this. The marriage can take place at any 
place where the Holy Book is installed. 

The marriage Ceremony must be per- 
formed in an assembly of Sikhs, which 
every Sikh is free to join as a member 
of the Sikh bioiherbx^d. Secret mar- 
riages are discouraged. 

'J'lie bride and bridi'grexim can present 
themselves anywhere to be married but 
the marriage is generally jxrformed at 
the bride's residence. The bridegroom’s 
parly pnxeeds to the iiouse. where the 
two families meet and rxch.ange saluta- 
tions and presents, 'rheie the following 
Shabad is sung : ^ 

Friends have come to my house. 

The Tiuo One 

Has brought us together. 

The union is pleasing to God. 

In the union of hearts 
Is the seed of tranquillity. 

What the heart desired 
Has been obtained ; • 
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The mind is satisfied ; 

The house is made beautiful ; 

It rings with music 
And with soundless sound. 

Friends have come to our house. 

After the Shabad a general prayer is 
offered and blessings are invoked. 

Clencrally the formal marriage 
ceremony takes place next day 
after the morning prayer. The as- 
sent of the bride ar.d bridegroom 
to the marriage is a necessary part of 
the ceremony. The couple present 
themselves and occupy seats in front of 
Guru Granlh Sahib, the bridegroom sit- 
ting at the brides right hand. The 
reader of the Holy (]ranth who lias to 
perform the ceremony, generally a man 
known for his religious life, then begins 
his duties. He may be a relative or any 
one of whom the jiarties aiiprovi'. 
There is no ordained piiesthood among 
the community. 

The Granthi asks the bride and the 
bridegroom, as well as the father or 
guardian of the bride and bi idegrrxjm, to 
stand up and on ilivir behalf he reads 
a prayer and jiroposes the marriage. 
When the consent of the parents has 
been obtained, he asks the assent of the 
congregation ; afti r this the c-'Jiigregation 
resume their seats. The musicians then 
sing 

Before undertaking anything. 

Seek the grace of (iod. 

By the gr: ce of the. True 'I'eacher 
Who in the a)mi}any of saints 
Expounds the truth. 

Success is attained. 

It is with the True Teacher 
That wi.‘ taste the ambrosia. 

O ! Thou dcstroy(.‘r of fears 
And embodiment of mercy. 

Bestow Thy grace on Thy servant. 
Nanak says, by praising God, 

We apprehend the infinite. 

Thtfc Granthi then explains the 
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duties of husband and wife to each other. 
Marriage amongst us, he says, is not a 
social contract but aims at the fusion of 
two souls into one as the Marriage 
Hymns indicate. It is a union on the 
long road of life. The Marriage 
Hymns indicate the four stages on the 
path of attainment. The Guru says 
“It is only by the faithful fxjrform- 
ance of duty to each other that a mar- 
ried couple fulfil their vows.” 

The bride should know 
No other man 
Except her husband ; 

So the Guru ordains. 

She alone is of good family, 

She shines willi light 

Who is adorned 

With the love of her husband. 

Then* is only one* way 
To th(' luart. of the beloved, 

To be humble and tiiie 
And to do his bidding ; 

It is only thus true union is attained. 

Happy an- they, 

Freed from vanity. 

Who by urslinUti giving 
Win the hi art of ih*' Ixud 

They who sit iogethei 
Are not liusbaiid and wifi. 

But they who^^e spirits 
Have fused into a single flame. 

Sweet of voice, humble in behaviour, 
The only ornament 
I ■ nqiii :st ii rtied acce])t ance, 

Such brides enjoy tin* company of 
their beloved. 

Ask the happy ones by what w'ays 
They have won the beloved. 

They answer : By sweetness of six^ech, 
Beauty of contentment and love, 

By abstaining from falsehood. 

A loaf of dry bread, 

Bare earth for bed 
With the beloved 
Is full of happiness. 
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They who worship the True Lord 
Win rcsix*ct and are saved. 

They who serve others, 

Says Nanak, the ignorant ones, 

They suffer death over and over again. 

He who created Thee, 

And creating, made thee beautiful. 
Think of Him night and day. 

Let humanity be the word, 

Resignation the offerings. 

Tongue the mint of sweet si^cch. 
Adopt these habits, dear sister. 

Then you will have him in your ix>wer. 

Other ix?rsons’ proyxTty. 

Another man’s wife, 

Evihspeaking of another. 

Poison life. 

Like the touch 
Of the iv>isonous snake 
Is the connection 
With another man’s wife. 

The Granthi then asks the biide and 
the bridegrcK)m in the light of ilie alxm- 
to signify their assent if they ar<' pre- 
pared to accept the duties cf mariied life. 
When they give* their assent by tx)\ving 
their heads before (aiiu Ciranth Sahib 
and agree to observe the conditions laid 
down, the father or the brother of the 
bride or any <rther rilative prestnt who 
is to give the bride away takes the edge 
of the bridegirxrm's garment and the 
end of his scarf or waistband and ties it 
to the edge of the bride’s saree as a 
symbol of their joining together as hus- 
band and wife. Then the following 
Shalok is read on behalf of the bride : 

Eraisc and dispraise, Nanak ji, 

1 let all ]iass. 

1 seize the edge 
f^f his garment. 

All else I let pass. 

All relationships 
1 found falst' 

1 cling to Thee, my Lord. 


The Granthi then reads the first 
Lavan or Marriage Hymn. When he 
finishes the first Hymn the pair move 
slowly round the Holy Book. Musi- 
cians sing the first Hymn, finishing as the 
pair step in front of the lioly book. The 
Granthi reads the second Lavan or Mar- 
riage Hymn and the pair go round while 
musicians again take up the refrain in 
the same way. This prfx:cdure is 
repeated four times till all the four 
Hymns have been recited and sung : — 
L.\V/\n (Hymns of Marriage) 

In the first round 
(iod ordains 

'I'he ijjriormance of duty. 

The voices of tile Brahma and the 
V\.das 

Declare the path ot duty 
And tile way to avoid sin. 

Disciplined in the performance of 
Duly. 

Riptatiiig the Name of God. 

.■\< ])Hscrilx‘d in the brK>ks of religion, 
Devoii’ 'fhyself to (k)d 
By following ihe 'Frue 'IVacluT. 

All affiictions and sins depart 
By gieat good forLiine. 

The name of Gcxl bi^omes sweet, 
lindowing ilie soul wiih bliss. 

The di^cijile of Nanak says, 

In the fust round 

Initial pnparalums are made. 

In the 'Second round 
'File teacher speaks of the immanence 
of Ckxl 

•And ri'veals to the disciple 
'File kmnvledge of divine presence. 

File Lar of the fearless enters the 
mind 

And the dirt of egoism is removed. 
Fhe mind Ix'comes limpid 
By the fire of the fear of the stainless. 
It fills the heart with a song of t)rai.se 
.And the Lord of Bliss is seen ; 

In Atman God Himself pervades. 
The Lord Himself ix^rvadcs everything. 
Within and williout is one Gtxl. 

And His devotees, joining together, 
Sing the song of rejoicing. 
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Tlic disciple of Nanak says, 

In the second round 

The song of the soul is heard. 

In the third round, 

With a ftxling of exultation 
Mind is disenchanted with Vairag 
(detachment). 

In the company of saints 
By great gcxxl fortune 
God Himself is found, 

The pure, the omnipresent God is 
found. 

A song of praise arises in the heart 
And lips murmur the word of God. 
By great gcxxl fortune 
The saints find the Omnipresent, 

In the heart the sound of the Divine 
Name echoes. 

This indescribable story is beyond 
telling. 

They who have inscribcxl 

On their foreheads the g(X)d fortune, 

Repc'at God’s name. 

In the third round, the pupil of 
Nanak says, 

The mind awakens with vairag. 

In the fourth round 
Mind b('Comcs jx^aceful ; 

Self is realised. 

The all-jxTvading God is found ; 

The True Teacher is met 
And gives his sweet message. 

Its sw(vtness pervades 
Th(* mind and body. 

God in his goodness has made His 
Love 

The sweet breath of my life ; 

My mind all the time 
Is fixed on Him. 

The hf art’s desire is fulfilled ; 

The long-desired fruit has been 
obtained. 

The song of gratulation breaks forth, 
Ringing with His Name. 

The I.^rd God is united with his 
• bride ; 

The bride is full of bliss, 

With her heart filled with His Name. 
The disciple of Nanak says. 

In the fourth round is found 
The Omnipresent, the Immortal God. 


The recital of the fourth Marriage 
Hymn completes the ceremony. After 
this the following Hymn is recited 

All my desires are fulfilled. 

I have no virtues. 

But Thou art goodness itself. 

How can I praise Thee? 

Thou art the Lord. 

My good and bad deeds thou didst 
not consider ; 

lliou hast forgiven me in an instant. 
Nine treasures are gained ; 

Songs of rejoicing arc sung ; 

Unblown trumpets arc blown ; 

All sins have vanished. 

Says Nanak ; 

I have found the bridegroom and my 
home. 

Then the following “ Anand ” or 
Song of Bliss is recited : - 

1 have found my true teacher, 

0 my motluT, I have found the source 

of bliss. 

The true one has been found with ease. 
My mind is filled with a song of 
rejoicing. 

The fairies have come to make Divine 
Music 

And sing the Hymns of piaise to 
Him 

Who dw^'lls in my heart. 

Thou too sing the Hymns of priuse. 
Nanak says, I am in a state of bliss, 

1 have found the True T( acher. 

O my mind, stay always with God ; 
If Thou remaine.st with Grxl 
Sr>rrows shall not haunt Thw\ 

If h(? accepts Tha*, 

All lliy undertakings will be fulfilh^d. 
He who is omnipotent, the Supreme 
Lord, 

Why shouldst thou forget Him ? 

Saith Nanak, O my mind, 

Stay always with God. 

True Lord, 

What is there not in Thy house ? 

In Thy house are all the Treasures. 
He gets them on whom Thou 
bestowest thy favour. 
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For ever may we sing of Thy glory, 
And may Thy name abide in my heart. 
In whose heart Thy name abides, 
They are filled with Heavenly music, 
gays Nanak, O True Lord, what is 
not in Thy house?'* 

Devotion to Thy Name is my only 
sustenance. 

The true Name is my only sustenance. 
It has satisfied all hungers, 

It has quenched all the fires. 

Peace has entered the mind. 

The source of desire has dried up. 

I am a sacrifice to the Guru 
Whoso great gifts these arc. 

Says Nanak, Listen, O Saints, 

D'am to love the Word. 

The True Name is my only sustenance. 

That house is blt'ssed 
Which resounds with fivefold music. 
In that fortunate house this music is 
played 

In which spiritual ixwer manifests 
its(?lf. 

In whicn five evil passions are 
subdutHl 

And the dread of death is removed. 
Tliey who^^e destiny is high love Thee 
And repeat Thy N\'ime. 

Saith Nanak, They obtain haiipim^s. 
And in their hearts Divine music 
rt'sounds. 

Listen t«) this song of Bliss. 

O fortunate ones. 

It will fulfil all your wishes. 

When the supreme omnipresent God is 
realised. 

All troubles come to an end. 

Pain, disease, and all torments depart 
When Thy tme word is heard. 

Thy devotcTs and the tuous 
Arc filled with satisfaction 
When they hear from the True 
Teacher 

fTlie meaning of tmthi. 

The speaker is sanctified. 

The listeners arc purified 
By the word of the teacher. 

It pervades their (Beings). 

Braying in all humility 
M the feet of Guru Nanak, 

Tney hear the soundless music. 


After this the whole congregation 
stands and the prayer is offered ; if the 
parties wish to give any money in 
charity it is announced and the cere- 
mony then closes with the general prayer 
and gcKxl wishes for the happy life of 
the newly married couple. The parents 
are allowed to give what dowry they 
please. A similar marriage ceremony is 
IKTformed foi the marriage of a widow 
or of a previously married man. No 
fault in the procedure in a marriage 
ceremony can invalidate a marriage. 
Even going round the Granth Sahib is 
not essential if the La van is read while 
the coui)le stand in front of the Holy 
B(K)k. 

The text of the original prayer ends 
with the invcx:ation of the tenth Guru, 
but some additions and variations have 
been made and changes suitable to vari- 
ous occasions are permissible : — 

Thine is the victory, 
l^oiect us ! 

Praise to the all-powerful. 

Offered by the tenth Gum. 

First we invoke the all-powerful God, 
Then Guru Nanak, then Gum Angad, 
Then Amardass and Gum Ram Dass. 
May they protect us ! 

Then we invoke Gum Arjan, Gum 
Hargobind, 

Hari Rai and Sri Harkishan 
Who clisix'ls all sorrows. 

Remember Guru Teg Bahadur 
At whose remembrance Nine Treasures 
Q>mc hastening home. 

May Cium Gobind Singh, tenth Gum. 
Extend his protection ! 

Disciples of the Gum. 

Meditate on the Gum Granth Sahib. 
The Visible Image of the Gum, 

Acting on its teachings. 

Utter “Wah Gum!” (three times). 
Tliinking of the four Princes, five 
Gloved Ones, and the martyrs, 
utter ” Wah Guru ! ” 
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Think of their deeds and utter “ Wah 
Guru ! ” 

Think of the deeds of those who 
recited the Name, 

Shared their earnings with the 
brotherhood, 

Wielded the sword for the defenceless. 

Overlooked the faults of others. 

Surrendered their body and mind and 
wealth for the sake of Dhaima. 

Utter “ Wah Guru ! " 

Think of all the Gurdwaras, 

The Holy Places, and utter “Wah 
Guru ! ” 


O Thou, the Ocean of Love, the 
knower of inner feelings, 

O Timeless One, in Thy presimce 
This amgregation offers its homage 
and prays that your blessings 
may descend on the married 
couple. 

May thi'y be true to each other and 
may the banntTS and staying- 
places of the Khalsa 
Echo with songs of Victory ! 


JOCENDRA SiNGIl 


THE SOI L OF INDIAN ART 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji’s reflec- 
tions on the philosophy of art, in his 
informative Notes on Early Indian Art 
(The Indian Press, Allahabad) carry 
implications [irofounder and widiT than 
his subject. 

The Hindu conception of art was as 
an expression of the sx'arch for the divine 
meaning in every thing, an attempt to 
find the One by meditation on the many. 
Yet even in this sense? Hindu art ajiptrared 
far later than the Vedd^ and the Upa 
nishads because this clTort to reach the 
Infinite through the finite was held to 
be? lower than purely subjectivtr contem- 
plation of the Formless as the highest 
Truth and mans greatest objective. 
There is no place in the Hindu ainccp- 
tion for “ Art for Art’s Sake ” ; Hindu art 
when it did appear was strictly regulated 
by religion. But conformity to the 
canons laid down in the ^ilpa Svls/rffs 
for the fashioning of divine forms has 
not stifled the creative impulse, any 
more. Dr. Mocker ji observes, than a 
knowledge of grammar and idioms 
handicaps literary expression, or than, 
wc may add, acquaintance with engineer- 
ing technique hampt.‘rs the bridge-builder. 

But art to Dr. Mookerji is wider than 
aesthetics. Works of art he sees as “ self- 
expression”, an attempt to image that 
which seems real. Every civilization finds 
expression “ in works reflecting the parti- 
cular bent of its intellectual and 
constructive enthusiasm “. Some religion 


or some philosophy is the primary instig- 
ation of all human works. The religitm 
and the philosophy of the England of 
to-day. finding gix'ater reality in material 
things, ixpress theni'^elMS in buildings 
for business, exactly as tlu* spiritual bent 
of media'val Europe was rellicted in its 
churches. 

'ihc niodiTfi \Ve-u*:n wor'-hijyi mailer 
wirh ilu* srjnie r'lnnii f? thal arou'-.t.d by 
wordiip of ('if>d in oiIut linus and plaeis. 
Oil! mixlrrn rsKiicii.'tliH le 
expr» s ilHili hca in great v.oik-; ni 
nKTlianieal skill. 'riie-i' an aur works nl 
.\ri. 

Creations flitter htc.'.UM* n.tions of 
reality dilTer, but. Mateiialist and ideal- 
ist, Dr. M(H;kt iji lx'ii(‘\\'. are C‘qually 
concenied to di'Ctmn* 'fiutli. 'fhere is, 
theiefoie, a unity of all art in a common 
ffjundaiion, the creative j^hilosophy from 
which it springs the pursuit of Real. 
And the lecognition of that fundamental 
unity of art has its own contribution to 
make U> the “ universal brotberhofKl in 
outlook and ideals ”, the achievement of 
which Dr. Mookerji secs as the highest 
purpose? of mankind. 

Only we cannot, he reminds us, have 
both types of art. The general preoccu- 
pation with material things is doubtl(?ss 
the explanation of the sterility of our age 
in ait in the accept(?d sense expixrssions 
of beauty of thought and of feeling that 
bear witness to a higher because a more 
enduring Real. 



MULTI-DIMENSIONAL MAN 

[John A. Osoinach contributes a thoughl-provokinK exposititm of the great 
occult truth of other worlds interblended with our own objective sphere. “ They are. 
as it were, blended with our world - interpenetraiing it and interpenetrated by it . . . 
Although as invisible* as if they were millions of miles beyond our solar system, they 
are yet with us, near us, within our own world, as objective and material to their 
respective inhabitants as ours is to us.”— Ed. | 


Stevenson in his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde gave us a startling study of dual 
personality, but some of our more 
speculative modern philosophers have 
suggested a theory about man which 
dwarfs Stevenson’s fictional creation into 
aimparativi* insignilicance. It grows 
out of the theory of a multi-dimen'iiunal 
universe a universe which is really the 
eiiuivalent of separate universes that 
enfold and interjunetrate each liilier, 
each with its own space, tA’ents. forces 
and personnel. 

That theory is nothing less than that 
each man. the rml man, is a cnature 
that dwells in the abnilute and may 
cast his shadow athwart a number of 
dimen^aons simultaneously, in a pluiality 
of lives. 

In this conmetion, we must consider 
the literature tliat has giown up on tlu* 
subject of the mulii-dimensi<aialily of 
the universe. It is laiger than might 
be supix)sed. Maeterlinck among many 
others has written of it. Its nxist proli- 
fic ixi^onent is the Russian Ouspi-nsky. 

No one need any longer fear that he 
will be regarded as a mystic Ix'cause he 
knows that time is considered as the 
fourth dimension of space. I'liat has 
become familiar learning. But that is 
only an introduction to the teacliings of 
Ouspensky. lie ixunts out that the 
universe cannot be fitted into a four- 
dimensional edema. That takes six 
dimensions. 


It is not too diflicult to conceive of 
time as a fixed dimension of space, 
with events positioned along its line. 
But if that is the fourth dimension, 
what are tlu. fifth and the si.xth ? It 
is almost impi;ssible to fit these revo- 
lutionary ideas into conventional terms, 
and Ouspinsky frequently uses geo- 
metrical illustrations to clarify his 
meaning. 'I'lius he points out that our 
ptrcrplion of time— our time conscious- 
ness is so short that we gd an impres- 
sion of time as a straight line ; but he 
suggests that ” the idea of time as a 
curve of the fourth dimension entirely 
changi s our conception of life ". Our 
understanding is further aided by consi- 
dering life as a series of undulatory 
vibrations : 

” As we should know from the study 
of undulatory vibrations in the world 
of physical plienemena, every wave com- 
prirxs in itself a compklc circle, that is, 
the mailer <>i tlu* wave moves in a 
completed curve in the same place and 
for as long a lime as the force acts which 
creates llie wave." 

Eacli conii^leled life circle, these 
smaller circles symbolizing our lives, 
rejoins the wave of eternity at its point 
of beginning. In other words, the tx}int 
of death coincides with the point of 
birth. This curving wave of eternity, 
then, i^f which the shorter circles of lime 
are a part, is the tilth dimension. 

There is not just one time, according 
to this hyix)thcsis. There is a plurality 
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of times, and Ouspensky says that time 
may move at different velocities for 
those existing under different conditions. 
This concept alone, however, leaves us 
enmeshed in this series of life circles 
flowing in the wave of eternity. What 
is the way out? There is a way out. 
he says ; the curve of the fifth dimen- 
sion completes itself, rises a little higher 
with each revolution and becomes the 
ascending spiral of the sixth dimension. 
The ascending spiral is the principle of 
release from the bondage of repeated 
lives ; it is the direction of the upward 
flight of the spirit. 

From all this, the conclusion is reached 
that time is itself a three-dimensional 
solid, not a thing of linear quality alone. 
Its dimensions are duration, velocity 
and direction. We can measure duration 
and velocity, but we can only apprehend 
direction. But if time is fixed and 
static, a mere dimension of sjiace, how 
can it be said to have velocity ? The 
implication seems to be that the dura- 
tion of time is the distance between 
events, and its velocity is the sjxied with 
which we appear, in our own conscious- 
ness, to move toward them. The 
direction of time is, of course, ix)intcd 
by the ascending spiral. 

Thus, wc have a time solid of three 
dimensions to be added to three-dimen- 
sional space, and we arrive at a six- 
dimensional space-time. I’his is said to 
be the least, and likewise the greatest 
number of dimensions into which our 
universe will fit. This space of six 
dimensions is the space of the actual- 
ization of all possibilities. Outside it, 
“we can think only of repetitions of 
the period of dimensions cither on the 
scale of zero or on the scale of infinity 
It comprises seven powers, because it 
starts with the point, which is not a 
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dimension but only indicates the hidden 
solid. Then we reach successively the 
line, the surface, the body ; time or “ the 
existence of a body in time ” ; the exis- 
tence of time itself, within the great wave 
of eternity ; and, finally, “ that for which 
we have no name, the ‘ six-pointed star ’, 
or the existence of eternity, the solid of 
the seventh power". 

How is this six-dimensional universe 
the space of the actualization of all 
possibilities ? Ouspensky suggests that 
it may help us if wc will imagine each 
instant as a perpendicular line stretch- 
ing from inlinity to infinity. Each has 
endless duration and uix)n it is [xisited 
every event possible within that instant. 
If one progresses upon this circling wave, 
one is bound to transect the ix-rpendi- 
cular lines of these eternal instants. Our 
progress around the circle will i)robably 
be in a zigzag path, depending uixin the 
location of the events which we actu- 
alize. These events will depend upon 
many things— our character, our enviion- 
ment, the influence of others and the 
law of Karma, it is not beyond the 
ix)wers of imagination to glimpse how 
each of us will have actualized the whole 
pantheon of jwssibilities existing in the 
universe when he has completed his pro- 
gress over this ascending spiral. 

Since time is a dimension of space, 
eternity must be different kinds or 
dimensions of space. We cannot conceive 
of these differences with our three- 
dimensional consciousness. We are in- 
clined to think of space in terms of 
distance, that is, of nearni?ss or remote- 
ness ; but, in this synsc, these terms arc 
inartful and even meaningless. The real 
distinction between the dimensions of 
space must be in their quality. This 
is bound to be true, even though one 
dimension may penetrate, or even in- 
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elude, another. All events occurring in 
three-dimensional space are con- 
temporaneous, if indeed contemix^raneity 
can still be said to possess any 
meaning. Space itself becomes a mere 
mental classification of exjxirience, and it 
would be more accuraU? to refer to three- 
dimensional consciousness. Time itself 
is no more than another methcxl of 
mental classification of experience, just 
as we classify words under their initial 
letter in the dictionary. They exist 
simultaneously, whether they are on the 
iirst page or the last. S(3 it is when we 
read a book ; when we read the first 
chapter, tlie last is already there. 

Our minds are but reflections of the 
universal mind, and the universal mind 
must function in the absolute. Mind in 
th(* absolute must be conscious of events 
centuries apart, even though one of them 
may lie in (he distant future. It is 
ecjually conceivable that it may manifest 
its(?lf simultaiux)usly in dilTerent dimen- 
sions of the less-than-absoluto. 

This brings us face to face with 
()usi)ensky s most advanced liypothcsis- - 
that of man as a mulli-dimcnsional crea- 
ture who may be living more than one 
conscious existence at the same time ! 

Perhaps the best way to attempt to 
clarify this idea is to quote from 
Ousix?nsky himself, lie presents the 
thought in the course of a discussion 
on the origin of evil ; - 

“ 'The causes of evil are not in the 
present. They are in the past, 'there 
would be no possibility of thinking of 
the evoliitmi oj humanity, if the j)ossi- 
bility did not exist for individually 
evolving man to go into the past and 
i^truggle against the causes of the presemt 
evil which lie there 

, In order to admit the possibility ol 
Jcincarnation into the past, it becomes 
necessary to presume plurality of exist- 
ence, or again co-cxistencc, that is to 


say. it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the life of man, while rejxating according 
to the law of eternal recurrence at one 
‘place in time’, if it can be put thus, 
simultaneously occurs at another ‘ place 
in time’ . Moreover, it can be said with 
almost comi)lete certainty that a man, 
even approaching the sui^ei human state, 
will not be conscious of that simultaneity 
of lives ; and wall remember one life or 
the life at one ‘ place in lime ’ as past 
and fet l ilie other as proMnl. 

“In the conditions of three-dimensional 
space and one-dimensional time plurality 
of existence is imix^ssible. But under the 
conditions of six-dimensional space-time 
it is quite natuial, Ixcause in it ‘every 
IX)int ol time touches every point of 
^pace‘ and ‘everything is everywhere 
and always’.” 

Life, to most of us, seems a simple 
one-dimensional business. \\e are born 
in time and move forward along a 
straight line. If we live a plurality of 
lives simultaneously, then it Ix^comcs a 
very complicated affair. Perhaps under 
Karma a deed performed in this life has 
no meaning here but is debited or credit- 
ed against some other life a thousand 
years apart, as time goes. 

'Fhe subconscious has a great sense of 
drama. Every man plays many parts 
in a lifetime, not necessarily in visible 
reality but in his own consciousness. 
His nature seems to crave this vicarious 
fulfilment of every experience. Would 
it be so unnatural if the absolute man 
were linding comprehensive and ixrhaps 
even universal expression by projecting 
his shadow, as ii were, simultaneously 
into many dimensions? Absolute iiicUi 
must bo conscious of himself and of all 
his shadows, but the individual shadow 
is conscious only of itself. Adversity here 
may be only one facet comix?nsating for 
bliss in another dimension and necessary 
to round out the infinite totality of 
experience needed by abst^lule mgin. It 
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is implicit in the idea that each of us 
must exhaust every character in the play 
and taste every experience possible to 
man. 

Why do we not reco.G;nize this six- 
dimensional world of reality? Why are 
we doomed to dwell in the realm of 
illusion ? Ousi)cnsky says it is because 
we dwell (presumably in our minds) in 
a seventh dimension, where all pheno- 
mena have only “ fictitious possibility, 
fictitious importance, and fictitious 
value ” ; - - 

“ We never even conx' near to under- 
standing how many non-existent things 
play a role in our life, govern our fate 
and our actions. . . and, therefore, it is 
IXTfectly justiliable to speak not of the 
seventli dimension, but generally of 
imaginary dimensions, the number of 
which is also imaginary." 

We can discern only a limited number 
of the dimensions of our universe. If 
any one tried to apprehend the reality 
of a cube by studying the qualities of a 
line or of a surface, which was not part 
of the cube but only delimited an c,*dge 
or a side, mere boundaries, he would 
probably arrive at a lantastic result. 
Imagine trying to know the l/nited Stall s 
or Canada by examining its bejund- 


arics ! And so, when we examine the 
three dimensions of space and consider 
our imjjerfect time-concept of the fourth, 
it is not surprising that our interpreta- 
tion of a six-dimensional space-time 
continuum should be fictitious and 
illusory. These ai)pearances arc false 
only because we serk to inter[)ret them 
as the whole, wh('n they may bi* but the 
edges or boundaries of the whole. 

How can one hope evir to know his 
real environment ? 'I'he attitude ol 
experimental scii'iice toward such esoteric 
knowledge' as may exist has Ixen con- 
tined to lidicult' and repudiation. A)iy 
body of knowledge is setaned if it cannot 
be canalizc'd into our own scierililie 
moulds. Nothing could mtae comiilelel\‘ 
bar us from any truths which esulerici^rr. 
?nay hav(? to teach us. H would seem 
that we must start with oiirselves. We 
must know niori- about ourselvis befon- 
we can lioix; to know more about our 
universe, 'i'lie instrumentality must lx* 
l^erfected tli rough presently unknown 
psychological laws Ixfoni it will ncord 
the facts with suriicient accuracy to 
enable us to bigin to solve these ciial 
leiiging problems. 

John A. Osoinalii 


rur: i'roi'aganda m^naci-: 


There are few arts mcjre vital than that 
of thinking for oneself, and perhaps then* 
is iKjne more inadequately fostered by 
modern education. It is gratifying 
therefore to learn of a mbvemt nt in the 
West to combat the propaganda menace 
at its crux by putting the individual on 
his guard against ready-made judgments. 
In the American Library Association 
Bulletin for January ai)ixrars an article 
on “ Propaganda Analysis : 'Fo-day s 
Challenge” in which Miss Violet Ed- 
wards discusses the aims and the efforts 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
in New York, of which she is the Edu- 


cational Director. 'Ihal noii'i)H)lii 
educational oiganizrUion was formed 'U 
the fall of 19.17 to anaiyzi- the projia- 
ganda being put forward and i<> 
formulaU" methods whereby individual 
can analyze for themselves “atlemi'l’ 
to ix!rsuade them to do sonu thing thal 
they might not do if they were given all 
of the facts ". The Institute has the co- 
oixralion of hundreds of groups in arid 
outside the schools, in whicli the indi\i<l 
ual is encouraged ‘‘to build his own 
philosopliy with his goal that of inU Hi.iJ 
ent. responsible membership in Ids 
group 



DHARMA— MECHANICAL AND ORGANIC 


I This is the fourth in the series of studies on the “ Gita ” by Prof. D. S. 
Sanna, the? first of which appeared in our January numlxT. Ed. | 


Let us examine a little more closely 
the question raised by Arjuna at the b<‘- 
Ri'nninR of the dialoKue and the answer 
he receives at the end. The hero says 
he is perplexed about his dharma 
dharma summudhn chelah. He says 
that if he rights and kills his own kith 
and kin there will bi‘ general confusion 
and de^struction of the eternal dharmos 
of tribe and clan (1. 43). So it is a 
(|ueslion of dharma for Arjuna. apart 
from his disinclination to kill his 
own kinsmen. But Krishna lakes 
him over a mucli wider licld, and 
so his teaching can bi: called not merely 
a dharma sa^tra but al^> a yoga sastra. 
And what happens at the end ? Arjuna 
says that his delusion is goni‘, that his 
doubts ai\' cleared and that he is pre- 
pared to tight. But, we may ask, what 
has liapptned to “the (tiinal dliarmas 
of tribe and clan " ? ;\re tlu.‘y not all 
<Ie>troyed at oni' stnike ? Yes. The fol- 
lowing famous veis(' gives the reply to 
our question : 

“ Surrendering all dhai iVias, come unto 
me alone for shelu'r. Do not grieve, for 
I will lolease thee from all sins.” 

‘ Win. (id) 

This vers(' is rightly considered the 
final word in the teaching of the Gita. 
It is not a mere rhetorical flourish; it is 
an utterance with a inofound meaning, 
it implies that there is a world of dif- 
ference betwec'n Arjunas conception of 
dharma and the Bhagavan s conception 

it. 'Fo put it briefly, Arjuna has a 
iTiechamcal conception of dharma. 

Krishna ix)ints out that our concep- 
of dharma should be organic, not 


mechanical. What is the difference ? A 
clock is a mechanism, a tree is an organ- 
ism. The former is lifeless, the latter is 
living. The former is fixe<l, the latter 
is growing. 'Yhv former is put together 
from without, tlx. latter develops from 
within. Similarly dharma is mechani- 
cal when it consists only of fixed unalter- 
abk? rules imix)scd by an external 
authority. It bcrcomes organic when it 
grows according to the law of its own 
lx.‘ing. ever adjusting its means to its 
end. The end is yoga or union with 
God and the aim of all rules of dharma 
is to promote that end. Dharma is no 
dharma when it does not lead us into 
fellowship with God, when it is not 
vitally connected with yoga. In every 
age our mles of dharma are only the' 
imix^rfect means by which we seek to 
realise the ix^vfections of Crf.'>d. And as 
our knowledge of the divine bc'ing grows, 
we have to revise our ruks and thus im- 
prove our means. One has only lo read 
the ancient codes of law and ethics of 
any country to see how many of the 
rules solemnly laid down have become 
thoroughly obsolete. Wo know how the 
conscience of humanity has improved or 
is imjiroving wdth regard to the 
“ sacred ” duties of taking revenge, of 
conducting religious [x?rsecutions and of 
offering animal sacrifices. How terribly 
stunted would mankind bt* if nations 
could not step out of “ the eternal 
dharmas t)f tribe and clan “ ? 

Thus the dialogue begins with a rigid, 
mix:hanical conci ption of dharma on the 
part of Arjuna and ends with the 
ex|.x)sition of an organic conceitfion of 
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dharma r(x>tcd in yoga, on the part of 
Krishna. The Bhagavan has given us 
the final word, not on the forms of 
dharma — for that has to be dcte^rmined 
by ourselves for our age and by those 
who come after us for their age - but on 
the principle of growth in dharma. This 
world is a school where humanity is still 
in the lower classes painfully learning 
its graded lessons from the great teach- 
ers who arise from age to age, inspired 
by God. As it proceeds from class to 
class text-books are sup<Tseded, but the 
principles of instruction remain the 
same. For instance, on the field of 
Kurukshetra the violence of war is ad- 
mitted as a legitimate wcai:K>n after 
ixjaceful negotiations have failed, though 
non-violence is given a high place in the 
list of virtues. The advocacy of non- 
violence as a substitute for war is re- 
served for future incarnations. 

We have aln'ady said that the Gita 
is a practical gosix*l with the help of 
which every one of us can order his life 
and discharge his duties as they should be 
discharged. Its aim is to convert us 
from men of tlie world into men of Ciod. 
Yoga or fellowship with God has to 
replace Smiga or attachment to the 
world. P)very one of us is a Sakta or a 
worldly man to start with. Our actions 
are prompted by self-interest. We are 
slaves to our desires. We liv(? in a small 
world of our own making, like frogs in 
a well. It is such blind creatures that 
the Gita projxses to take in hand with 
the object of making ev(Ty one of them 
a Yukta or a man in fellowship with 
God. Outwardly there may be no dif- 
ference at all betwa'n a Sakta and a 
Yukta. Both may live laborious days, 
both may come into conflict with others 
and both may have their successes and 
their di^fciats. But internally they are 


|x>les asunder. Delusion and restless- 
ness and self-centred desire in the one 
have given place to vision, peace and 
self-forgetting love in the other. I low is 
this transfiguration to be effected? How 
is a Sakta or worldly man to be con- 
verted into a Yukta or spiritual man, 
and a Yukta into a Nitya-yukta, one 
who lives in constant fellowship with 
God ? That is the burden of Krishna’s 
song. 

The divine Teacher takes the 
unregenerat(' man as he finds him — a 
child of both earth and heaven— and re- 
cognises his dual nature. For he 
says :• 

“From whatever wombs living forms 
may arise, O Arjuna. groat Nature is 
their womb and I am the generating 
father.” (XIV. 4) 

If (k)d is our father, Nature is our 
mothiT. It is one of the unique features 
of the Gita that it not only recognises 
this fact, but also bases its whole teach- 
ing on it. .\s we shall see, its gospel of 
Svadliarma is nothing but a sublima- 
tion of man’s own nature, a directing ot 
the individuars gifts to a higher end. 
The full significance of the Gila pas- 
sages stressing the imixirtance of the 
force of nature in the ecoiK^my of spir- 
itual life can be realised only in a 
scientific age like our own. As sufficient 
attention has not been drawn to thimi 
we shall quote s(jme of them here : - 

“Every one is driven to act, in spite 
of himself, by the impulses of Nature.” 
(IH. 5) 

“ All bluings follow their nature. What 
can rq)rcssion do? “ (III. 33) 

“Those whose judgments arc swayed 
by various desires resort to other gods, 
being overpowered by their own natures 
and observing diverse rituals.” (VII. 
20 ) 

“ Controlling Nature which is my 
own, I s(^nd forth again and again all 
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this multitude of beings which are help- 
less under the sway of Nature.” (IX. 8) 
“ "i'he faith of every man, O Arjuna, 
is in accordance with his natural dis- 
position.” (XVII. 3) 

“ There is no creature here on earth, 
nor again among the gods in heaven, 
which is free from these three disposi- 
tions of Nature.” (XVIIT. 40) 

” lie who does the duty imi)oscd on 
him bv his own nature incurs no sin.” 
(XVIII. 47) 

“One ought not to give ui) the work 
which is suited to one’s own nature. O 
Arjuna, though it has its imperfections.” 
fXVIII. 48) 

" Fettered by thine own tcndc^ncies, O 
Arjuna, which are born of nature, that 
which through delusion thou seekest 
not to do - thou slialt do even against 
thy will.” (Will. (SO) 

The overpowering influence of ncitural 
dispositions is further indicated in the 
last two chapters of the Gita by the 
elaborate classification, each into three 
categories, of the following twelve con- 
cepts : faith, f(x3d, sacrifice, tx'iiancc, 
c! lai it y, renunciation, knowledge, deed, 
d(»er. understanding, steadiness and plea- 
sure. Also it is the basis of the classi- 
fication of men into tlu' two tyiies of tlie 
godly and the ungodly in the sixteenth 
chapter. 

From all these passages it is plain that 
according to Krishna the natural endow- 
ments of a man cannot be ignond in any 
‘^cheme of spiritual discipline. There 
is no real antagonism bi'lwivn nature 
and spirit. They appear as irreconcil- 
able foes only in the writings of lesser 
teachers, not in those of the groat mas 
Accordingly, though sc^nse-coiilrol is 
stressed on almost every page of the 
the teaching never degenerates into 
niere asceticism. On the other hand, ex- 
cessive mortification of the flesh is con- 
demned in no uncertain terms. Take 
fur instance the following passages ; — 


” Yoga is not for him who* eats too 
much, nor for him who eats too little. 
It is not for him, O Arjuna, who sleeps 
too much, nor for him who keeps vigil 
too long. But for the man who is tem- 
perate in his food and recreation, who 
is restrained in all his actions and who 
has regulated his sleep and vigils, yoga 
puts an end to all stirrow.” (VI. 16 
and 17) 

“Vain and conceited men, impelled 
by tlie force of their desires and pas- 
sions, subject thcmsc'lves to terrible 
mortifications not: ordained by scrip- 
tures. And, being fcx3lish, they torture 
their bodily organs and me also who 
dwell within the body. Know that such 
men are liendish in their resolves.” 
tXVII. 5 and 6) 

So the natural man in us is neither to be 
suppressed nor indulged. He is to be wise- 
ly controlled and j)ropcrly directed. In 
other words, we should l(‘am to move 
amidst the sense objects with an easy 
self-mastery, neither attracted nor rc- 
IX'lled by them. 

“ A man of disciplined mind who 
moves among the objtHrts of sense with his 
sense's fully under his control and free 
from lov(' and hate— he attains to a 
clear vision.” (II. 64). 

The same idea is also figuratively ex- 
pressed : - 

“ Some offer as sacrifice their hearing 
and other senses in the fires of restraint ; 
while others olTer s<3und and other ob- 
jects of si'na- in the fires of their senses.” 
(IV. 26) 

We now understand why the Teacher 
points out what kind of f(X)d is the best 
for the body and what tyix' of pleasure 
is the best for tlie mind. 

“ Ftxxls that prtmiote length of life, 
vitality, strength, health, happiness 
and cheerfulness and those that are 
sweet, oily, nourishing and agree- 
able are the favourites of the good. 
Fexxis that are bitter, sour, salted, over- 
hot, pungent, dry and burning, those that 
puxiuce pain, grief and disease are liked 
by the i>assionate. And that which is 
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not freshly cooked, which is tasteless, 
putrid and stale, which is of the leavings 
and unclean, is the food that is dear to 
the dull." (XVII. 8-10) 

“ And now hear from me, O Arjuna, 
the three kinds of pleasure. That in 
which a man comes to rejoice by long 
practice and in which there is an end to 
his pain, and that which is like poison 
at first, but like nectar at the end - such 
pleasure is said to be good. It springs 


from a clear knowledge of the soul. That 
which sfirings from the contact of the 
senses and their objects, and which is 
like nectar at first but like poison at the 
end — such pleasure is said to be jias- 
sionate. But that which deludes th(i 
soul both in the beginning and even 
after the c'nd, and which springs from 
sleep, sloth and t'lror that pleasuri' is 
said to ho. dull.” fXVTIT. 36-39) 

I). S. Sarma 


ANCIEN'r CrVlLlZA'nONS 


A recent Supplement to the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society brings 
together four learned patters presented in 
a Symposium on “The Beginnings of 
Civilization in the Orient ” at the 
Society’s 1939 meetings. In them Her- 
mann Ranke, E. A. Speiser and W. 
Norman Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Carl Whiting Bishop 
of the Freer Gallery of Art at Washington 
discuss protohistoric Egyi)t, M(?so|?ota- 
mia, India and Eastern Asia respi.’ctively. 
basing their theories on material re- 
mains, the evidence of language and 
script etc. 

Some interesting facts emerge, as that 
the oldest civilizations were not narrowly 
l(x:alized. Exception may, however, be 
taken to the arbitrary interpretation of 
the facts adduced. The paixirs arc a 
blend of rather ostentatious modesty 
with naive and certainly unwarranted 
assurance. Rejx'atedly the speakers 
remind us of the tentative nature of their 
conclusions, due to the limitations of pre- 
sent knowledge. But all four seem to 
accept certain unproven assumptions as 
foregone conclusions : ( 1 ) that the prog- 
ress of civilization represents a single 
straight-line advance from barbarism ; 
(2) that none of the remains of the civil- 


izations discussed tlale from more than 
a few thousand years n.c. ; i'3) that 
these civilizations w(‘re apiiroximati'K 
contemporanwus ; and ( 1 ) that civiliz- 
ation api)ear(xJ first in I he Ni'ar East, 
whence it sfinvad to the S(xitli anrl the 
Far ICasl. 

This is not the place to assemble the 
comix^llihg ('vidence for alternative 
hy|X)theses, but th(!se i)apers thcmsi-lves 
mention instances of cultural relrogession 
which certainly i)oint rather to cyclic 
tlian to straight-line progress. Easterii 
tradition, moreover, stands squarely upon 
the vastly greater age of many of tin' 
survivals of the past than can b(’ con 
ceived by the modern archieologist wim. 
unconsciously to himself, seems to be still 
under the inherited cramping influence of 
Biblical chronology. As for the cuUuns 
examined having been contemporaneous, 
the speakers would have. done, well to 
heed Professor Six‘iser’s caution against 
failing to distinguish “ bt^twrai cultural 
synchronism and parallels from different 
periods ”. 

Numerous prrx)fs exist that India was 
the mother of civilization, and not the 
Near East as thesti speakers hold, but 
space forbids their elaboration here. 



THH MYSTICS OF Ol.D JAPAN 

[ The cult of the Beautiful touched every sphere of thouj!;ht in old Japan and 
coloured the mysticism of the conventual, as is shown in this article by Doran Fox, 
soldier, traveller and journalist. With him we hope that the current of mystic love 
will rcemerge and oviTpower the aggressiveness of modern Japan, restoring to the 
world that which is the highest stratum of the Soul of old Nippon. -Ed. | 


Japan is a strangtj land, unique and 
fascinating to the Occidental mentality 
and i^ven to that of the Western 
Oriental. A land where thinkers havi.* 
always had profound reverence for the 
Ixautiful in nature and in art. A land 
where the wise live simply. In spite of 
the great industrial centres and the huge 
ugly shipping (juays. Japan remains a 
land of mountain sides, green U) the 
summit with luxuriant foliage, inter- 
sp<TS(>d with exciuisiti; cataracts like 
tangled skeins of silken floss. The whis- 
j)eis of approaching change hav(' not yet 
penetrated the cloistered si'K)ts with 
llieir glorious, ix?aceful solitudes. 

Imagine a mountain covered with 
tliousands of magnificent cedars ; then 
visualize, among these trees a sacred 
citadel, tier above tier and terrace above 
leiraci.’. Towards each plateau ascends 
a flight of broad stone, steps. Sharp-cut, 
mysterious torii, hewn out of massive 
stone or made of ixtlished bronze, stand 
ia front of each. Here there is :i beauti- 
fully decorated fountain, its spray like 
jewels darkened by the forest gloom, and 
ulong the terraces, wliere belfries apjx’ar 
encrusted with precious stone's, are more 
fountains adornexl with gilded bronze 
und picturc'seiuc temples bright with 
overy colour of the^ rainbow. Lacquered 
I>agodas line the sacred avenue and the 
^lemii tones of huge bronze bells roll 
on in grand reverberations in rhythmic 
waves of sound. And here is peace. 

How powerless is language to ix)itray 


a place like this ! Words are as impo- 
tent Ix'fore its grand impressiveness as 
arci the birds which flutter noistJessly 
lx.neath the boundless amopy of shade 
from trees which have looked down upon 
it for a thousand years. 

Nature mysticism has |x.Thaps been 
practis(?d in Japan as much as if not 
more than anywhere else, for the 
Japanese have always seen in miture an 
all-embracing proof of Deity. Certainly 
the surge of ])eace, of purity of mind 
and of contentment that flcxxls the 
human soul after kx^king uix)n the 
cherry-blossoms of the beloved Yoshino 
Mountain or u^xmi the virgin snow crown- 
ing Fugi San and reflecting the entire 
octave of the rainbow's colours cannot be 
equalled anywhere. 

All Japanese mysticism lias its loots 
in appreciation of and reverence for 
nature. In his moods of joy the Japa- 
nese turns naturally to the song of a bird 
or even to the chirping of his lesser 
brothers of the insect world. Love of 
nature and of all living things is reflected 
in his writings and his colkKjuy. For 
his more deliberate and deeper contem- 
plation he may set'k out a beautiful lake, 
calm and serene, or some phase of the 
moon, or thousands of huge bouquets 
lifting their clouds of pale pink blossoms 
towards the light blue of the sky. The 
beautiful things of the world are but 
mngs on (he ladder up which he may 
climb to enlightenment. 

The East was centuries ahead of the 
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West in responding to the influence of 
natural beauty and realizing the Truth 
behind its symbols. History reveals the 
numerous schools of thought which have 
flourished in Japan, from the intuition- 
alism of Wang Yang Ming to the vari- 
ous paths to Nirvana. Among the many 
sects of Buddhism, the enlightenment of 
Zen and the No-Plays stand forth as 
great contributing factors. And in a 
still greater antiquity one cannot overlook 
the Tendai and the Shingon teachings 
and even the ancient form of Positivism 
of Chu Hi. But in all the cultural his- 
tory of Japan two great influences stand 
forth as beyond question the chief 
contributors to its mysticism— natural 
beauty and Buddhism. 

The original faith of Japan was Shin- 
toism, literally, “ the way of the gods 
Its gods were either deified national 
heroes or ixTsonifications of nature such 
as the glorious sun, the all-surrounding 
ocean and the innumerable deities of 
mountains, rivers, rocks and trees. Its 
shrines with their gray stone lanterns 
and majestic torii were severely plain 
and its services extremely simple. 

Buddhism reached Japan in 552 a.d. 
It took root among the thinkers, and 
the Shinto faith began slightly to lose 
ground. Even the Mikados for a long 
time supix)rted the Buddhist doctrine. 
The Buddhist temples were marvels of 
artistic beauty, symbolizing complete 
I^rfection. Tables, a^lumns, doors and 
even floors were surfaced with ruby-red 
or jet-black lacquer so thick and smooth 
as to produce the effect of rosewood or 
of solid ebony. Altars were decorated 
with ornaments of gold and of bronze. 
Sacred characters were inscribed on 
silken screens. Exquisite bronze lanterns, 
incense burners, gilded gongs and tall 
lotus, flowers with leaves fashioned of 


gold were everywhere. Beautiful 
lacquered boxes were placed on stands 
to hold the precious manuscripts of the 
Buddhist scriptures. Among the origi- 
nals stored thus arc the magnificent 
writings of Saigyo, Chomei, Basho, 
Kenka and Seami and the later works 
of Ekken and of Muro Kyuso. 

The first mystical sects, the Shingon 
and the Tendai, date from the late eighth 
and the early ninth centuries. Saigyo 
Iloshi (1118-1190 ), whose thought was 
apparently much influenced by Buddhist 
philosophy, was a brilliant and inspired 
i:x)ct and without doubt a genuine mys- 
tic. He gives deep meaning to the silver 
note of a nightingale among the blos- 
soms, to the deep-throated voice of the 
frogs, and indc'c'd to everything which is 
actuated by the glorious impulse of life. 

Saigyo was a young noble at the 
court of the Emperor Toba. lie was 
exceptionally versed in the Chinese and 
Buddhist writings, and became a eouii 
ix)et. As a member of his ruler’s body- 
guard, he led a pleasant life until 
suddenly death claimed a close'. Iritnd. 
Deserting in his grief even his wiic and 
child he left the outer world to Ixxcme 
a monk. He paced the roads and 
climbc^d the mountains of old Japan, 
seijking the flowers and the biids and 
the mysticism of the moi>n. He wrote 
three thousand rxxims during his wander- 
ings. He asks at one stage - 

Why do I remain in harmony witii 
flowers ? 

In all else I have withdrawn from llx' 
world. 

He wanted to lose himself in exalted 
thought. At times he became almost 
desperate in his passionate desire for that 
complete absorption which the counter- 
feit human mind strives so hard to kc’ep 
the soul from attaining. Of the mc^on 
and its light he writes 
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1 will turn myself into a pool of 
tears ; so 1 can reflect tlie moon< 
light to my heart’s content. 

Elsewhere, momentarily comforted, he 
expresses himself thus : — 

The moon shines on, untroubled by the 
anguish of the earth ; in it I behold 
a picture of my heart. 

But for all his glorious enlightenment 
and humility, we find him sometimes in 
moods of futility 

The smoke of Fuji vanislies, blown 
by the wind into the high sky ; and 
my own thoughts iutilely wander 
lorth and arc lost in the world. 

Pensive as he was, however, his writ- 
ing never became despondent but always 
revealed that wonderful hope which 
Divine inspiration brings. 

lie revelled in the autumnal glory of 
the foliage. Thousands of oaks and 
maples line the slopes of Japan, soit 
green in tlieir summer dress but ilam- 
ing in the fall of the year in every shade 
of orange, red, vermilion and purple. 
Among these Saigyd loved to roam in 
solitude. Watching the east become first 
white, tlien golden, as tlie sun advanced 
and shed its rays upon the white fiost, 
stieldiing away in glittering perspective 
through the trees like an avenue of silver 
between mountains of jewels, enraptured 
with beauty, he would become lost in 
contemplation of the eternity of tlie soul. 

Gentle in deed, self-sacrilicing and 
kindly, he was ever firm in his determi- 
nation to follow the inspired Way. 

Since wtU I know 

rhat everything which seems 

Kcal, is not so, 

Must I not also know 
Dreams are not dreams. 

Kamo Chomei (1154-1216) embraced 
naysticism during tlic lifetime of Saigyo. 
A man of wide learning disillusioned with 
fhe prescribed life of mortals, he retirixi 
from the court to the mountains, became 
n Buddhist monk and led the contem- 
plative life of a hermit. He has left us 
his great work, Hojoki (1212), a 


record of the delight and the conviction 
of immortality inspired by simple living 
and by communion with the beasts and 
the birds of the forests. 

Kenko (Yoshido Kaneyoshi, 1283- 
1350.', descended from a line of res- 
pected nobles, left the court of Go-Uda 
to become a Buddhist. He lived a some- 
what sc:cluded life and dwelt most upon 
the pathos and the futility of life. He 
was moved to sadness by such things as 
“ the crimson maple leaves lying scatter- 
ed about the grass at the lakeside in the 
morning, covered by white hoar frost " ; 

“ and the sky with its clear, cold moon 
which none care to watch”. Like all 
nature lovers, he felt a wide embracing 
love for all living creatures. 

We have long and worthy mystic 
revelations left by the meditator and 
student, Matsura Basho (1644-94), by 
Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714) and by 
Muro Kyuso (1658-1734). The influence 
of all these must be acknowledged in any 
history of Japanese mysticism, but it 
seems to have been the influence of Zen 
on the national thought that was more 
responsible than an>^hing else for Japan’s 
definite change of attitude toward all 
nature. It was his enlightenment which 
led the Japanese into an understanding 
of the glories of contemplation of the 
rhythmic beauty of all life. The exquisite 
harmony and the fragile ix?rfection of 
form which are refk'cted in Japanese art 
even to-day owe their origin in large 
part to thi^e doctrim^. This is certainly 
the case in the theatre. 

The No-drama is more comprehensible 
in the light of the Zen revelations, though 
its thoughts may still be beyond the 
comprehension of all except the initiated. 
Complete comprehension of the No-plays 
is beyond the powers o{ any one, unless 
he reads them in the original and is 
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familiar with the Japanese tradition and 
with the literature left by the religions 
of Japan. Were the No-plays to be 
given in translation 'in Western cultural 
circles, they would lose all their deeper 
meaning. The influence of both Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism can be traced in 
many of them, and frequently they 
include discussions of the doctrines of 
various Buddhist sects. 

We are inspired by such magnificent 
passages during their portrayal as 

To watch the sun sink behind a llowcr- 
clad hill, to wander on and on in a huge 
forest with no thought to return, 
to stand upon the shore and gaze after 
a boat that goes hid by far-off islands, 
to ponder on the journey of wild geese 

seen and lost among the clouds such 

are the gates of Yugen. 

Or by the following expression of 
Buddhist Nature-mysticism : - 

In the wind of the hilltop, in the 
valley s song. 


A notp: on 

“Some Reflections on Indian Art” 
which Maurice Collis presents in Thne 
and Tide for 20th January - inspired, he 
tells us, by Alfred Nowrath’s profuseJy 
illustrated India and China -mQ 
thought-provoking. Indian classical art 
differs from Western art, which generally 
aims only at objective reasonable truth, 
in being “solely concerned with rendering 
into form a metai)hysical theory of the 
utmost abstruseness The Pantheon of 
lesser divinities has kept Indian art, in 
one aspect, “ amusing and |X)pulai, 
though always remaining symbolic, never 
being decorative without meaning or 
pretty in an empty or purely objective 
sense ”, but Mr. Collis declares the major 
theme of Indian art to be a human face 
lighted by the Vision of the Ideal. He 
regards the best pure Indian sculptures 
of such great brooding faces, which con- 
template the plenitude, as more power- 


In the film of the night, in the mist 
of the morning, 

Is it proclaimed that Thought alone 
Was, is, and shall be. 

As a cloud that hides the moon, so 
mailer veils 
The face of Thought. 

In a land beset now and again by 
eruptions, mental and physical, which at 
times seem to threaten its very being, 
there is much ground for hope in the 
realization that a true life has been lived 
and that love and harmony have been 
praclised tor centuries by men of en- 
lightened thought. The love which has 
flooded the minds of the truly great and 
has purified them in ages past, as the 
records they have left us bear witness, is 
still here and, we may rest assured, will 
endure until the true thought of man 
merges with it and he attains complete 
salvation. 

Doran Fox 


INDIAN AR'r 

ful works of art than their better-known 
cognates from the other Asiatic coun- 
tries to which the Indian metaphysic 
spread, from Cambodia to Japan. 

But the best pure Indian sculptures 
cannot Ix', found in museums ; they can 
only be seen in their original setting. 
That inaccessibility is one reason why the 
capital qualities of Indian sculpture have 
not received the recognition that is tlieir 
due. Mr. Collis assigns other reasons al- 
so which arc worth considering, includ- 
ing the education which has taught 
Indians to despise their classic art be- 
cause its technique differed from the 
Greek. 

Missionary prejudice, academic critics, ig- 
norance of the mctaphysic and the fact that 
India is a dependency (and so cannot teacii 
its lord) have all contributed to blind thj 
English to the colossal genius of the best 
Indian artists. 



ADAPA: A BABYLONIAN LEGEND 


[The following adaptation by Mrs. 
contains a lesson for our modern age.-- Ed, 

In ancient times there was a city 
called Eridu in the Kingdom of Baby- 
lonia. Situated on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf near the mouth of the River 
Euphrates it was a flourishing seaport. 
Large boot-like boats sailed into the port 
from foreign lands and smaller boats 
with long stout poles plied up and 
down the river. Flat fields stretched be- 
yond the city and through them wound 
canals like blue-silver serpents. Wheat 
and oats, sesame and vehrys, palms and 
all manner of nuts and fruit grew 
abundantly in the rich alluvial soil. 
Flecks of sheep and herds of goats were 
in the pastures. Milkmaids in flounced 
skirts sat milking their docile cows. 

Amidst such ixiace and wealth Eridu 
shone like an opal in an emerald and 
turquoise setting. And the tall ziggurat 
tower stood out among the flat mud 
roofs like a painted teat of heaven. The 
topmost storey was sky-blue, the next 
brick-red, the one beneath stainless 
white, and the lowest of all was black. 
Here in the sky-blue chamber Ea, the 
Lord of Living Waters, the God of Cul- 
ture and the Earth, the Creator of Man, 
the Lord of Mortality and the patron 
deity of Eridu, took his rest at night 
with his consort Damkina. 

His priests and priestesses dwelt 
in the sacred buildings which formed 
three sides of the temple courtyard from 
which rose the ziggurat. Among 
them was the man Adapa. His devo- 
tion to the God was very great, so great 
it brought his understanding to 
flower. Ea was pleased and bestowed 
upon him the rare and mighty gift of a 


Lila Ray of a legend of the old world 

fine intelligence. Adapa at once bent all 
his new jiowcr upon the acquirement of 
culture, of which Ea was also the Lord. 
Skilled as a scribe, versed in the arts, 
an expert mathematician, he perfected 
himself in the arts of war as well and 
hurled javelins, drove chariots, practised 
archery and rode untamed colts. Well- 
read in the Sumerian and Akkadian 
literatures, he become powerful in incan- 
tation, cunning in magic, and wise in 
the use of herbs. He excelled in divi- 
nation, whether in the interpretation of 
dreams, the examination of a sheep’s 
liver or of drops of oil in water, or the 
observation of planetary and astral as- 
I^ects and of the casual behaviour of ani- 
mals. As an artist he engraved 
legends and psalms in praise of Ea on 
shells of mother-of-ixiarl, filling the in- 
cised lines with red paint so that 
they were indeed lovely. These he 
placed at the foot of the golden image 
of Ea in the temple. The god loved 
him dearly and grew jealous of his de- 
wtion. 

One day Adapa sat fishing on the 
bank of the Euphrates. All of a sudden 
a wind sprang up from the south. 
Steadily and strongly it blew with in- 
creasing force until, with a terrifying 
rush, the dread demoness, Lamashtu, 
bore down uix)n him. He was hurled 
violently into the water. Borne up on 
the rough waves by Ea, he cursed the 
demoness. With incantations he drove 
her to tear her own hair, and, not content 
with that in the excess of his anger, he 
broke and crushed her wings before she 
could flee. Moaning she crept a^ay. 
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Lamashtu was a daughter of Anu, the 
King of All Gods. Dragging her bleeding 
wings she went to him and complained 
bitterly of Adapa’s unwarrantedly harsh 
treatment. 

Adapa returned to the temple and wor- 
shipped with renewed devotion the deity 
without whose timely aid he surely 
would have been drowned. For he was 
not immortal. All his great accomplish- 
ments could not secure this for him as 
it was a gift beyond the power of Ea 
to bestow. After the last libation he 
returned to his priestly dwelling, partook 
of his evening meal and lay down to 
rest. 

Soon ho began to dream. There 
came a messenger b(?aring a summons to 
the court of Anu. He must account for 
his treatment of Lamashtu. Anu. musing 
on his large blue throne, appeared to 
him with his court. The King of All 
Gods turned his great vacant eyes on 
Adapa and his glance was like a javelin 
thrust. Joy and pain overflowed the 
wise man’s heart. I'hc vision vanished. 
He now seemed to be w'alking among 
the sacred buildings around the temple 
of Ea. They seemed strange and un- 
familiar to him. He came before 
Damkina and worshipped her. She 
bade him seek an audience with her hus- 
band and disappeared. Accordingly 
Adapa approached the temple. As he 
mounted the broad flight of steps and 
entered the pillared portico where stone 
fish with lapis lazuli eyes and collars of 
gold poised on stone waves he thought 
he heard a great commotion within and 
saw a light. But the gleaming double- 
winged door of beaten copper opened to 
reveal only darkness. In the gloom be- 
fore the image he prostrated himself. 
Then slowly an emerald radiance spread 
out around from the golden image. The 


opalescent fish-skin robe Ea wore glit- 
tered and fanciful lights leapt from the 
facets of the gems, carved into the like- 
nesses of tiny fish, that formed his 
crown. So bright did it grow that 
Adapa clearly beheld the symmetrical 
rows of six)uted terra-cotta libation ves- 
sels at the feet of the statuettes of the 
god in his various aspects which 
stood at intervals around the walls 
and the friezes above them that related 
legends of his life. 

“O wisest of men and most beloved 
of devotees", Ea said, “to-morrow you 
will go to the court of the great King, 
Anu. Take care ! Neither eat nor drink 
of anything ofTired to you there. Give* 
me your word." The prostrate sage as- 
sented. The green radiance dimmed and 
faded. As the last slanting rays glinted 
on the fisli-skin robe Adapa awoke. 

It was dawn but he lingered in bed, 
for he was weary and dark half-moons 
hung beneath his eyes. The drowsy 
rustle of leaves, the twitter of waking 
birds and the calling of beasts going out 
to pasture filhxl the air with a sunshine 
of sounds. The shrieking of crows, th*' 
creaking of cart wheels, the voices of 
women going to draw water at the well 
with laughing and crying children tug- 
ging at their long flounced skirts 
announced to him that the work of the 
day had begun. There came a rush of 
feet and a pounding on his door. 

“ Adapa ! O sage Adapa ! Open ! I 
come from the King." 

Adapa went out and the summons 
was thrust into his hand. “When am 
I to go ? ” he asked the shining-eyed 
messenger. 

“ To-day, when the sun leans heavily 
on the ziggurat ", the boy replied. 

“ At noon, then ", Adapa said, 
and the messenger bounded away with 
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lithe grace. 

The sage was absent-minded in his 
preparations. Deep in thought he hur- 
ried to the temple and went through the 
morning service. Then he mounted his 
horse and made his way through the 
narrow streets of the city and out into 
the country. Through fields and 
pastures, along twisting silver canals 
and past busy farmsteads he rode until 
at length he came to Ercch, the sacred 
city of Anu. So bright was it that he 
was forced to shut his eyes, dazzled as 
by the sun. In a haze of light he en- 
tered the city gate and sought out the 
temple. 

At the apixiinted hour Adapa was 
brought before the great wide throne 
from which Anu surveyed the infinite 
heavens. 

“ O Lord of the Sky and King of All 
Gods, in obedience to your summons I 
have come”, he said and bowed very 
low. 

” Your name ? ” Anu spoke with 
great dignity. 

“Adapa the Wise they call me, de- 
votee of the I-ord Ea.” 

” Lamashtu is my daughter. She has 
complained bitterly to me of you. Even 
yet she lies with broken and bleeding 
wings. Have you anything to say in 
your defence ? ” 

“No. groat King”, replied the sage. 

“ Then must punishment be meted 
out to you.” The vast voice was reson- 
ant with anger. 

“As you will.” 

At this juncture the Goddess Ishtar, 
fairest and most loved of Anu s 
slaughters, came before her father and 
knelt at his feet. 

“Father”, she said, “Tammuz, my 


beloved, and his friend, Gishzida, have 
come to plead with you. Hear them.” 

Anu rested his deep eyes on her radi- 
ant face. “ I listen ”, he said and 
motioned Adapa aside. 

Tammuz bowed low. “We come to 
interc(‘de for this sage mortal ”, he said. 

“ What qualities has he that the Ever- 
dying and the Ever-born should sue for 
him ? ” 

“ Hear, O Great King. Father of the 
Incomparable Ishtar, Adapa possesses 
all the qualities of gcxlhood save one, 
immortality. This my father, the Lord 
Ea. cannot give him. Civilization dies 
with Adapa, the omniscient man. If he 
had been less skilled in incantation’s uses 
such a misfortune would already have 
occurri'd as Lamashtu wished.” 

Anu i)ondorcd in silence. Then he 
said, “But his fault is great. What 
W'as the need of crushing her wings ? ” 

“Is it a crime, 0 lj)xd of the Sky, 
to so treat a demoness ? ” Tammuz 
spoke boldly. “ Surely she does not 
handle her victims gently.” 

When Anu sixike again there w’as 
kindness in his voice. 

“Ishtar", he bade, “bring bread and 
w’ater.” Upon a golden table she placed 
the f(xxi before Adapa. 

“ Eat and drink ”, her father com- 
manded. Then the sage was seized wdth 
a great sorrow. Falling on his knees he 
craved pardon. 

“0 King of the Infinite Heavens”, 
he said, “ forgive me. I can neither eat 
nor drink what you offer me.” 

Anu did not reply. Ishtar, Tammuz 
and Gishzida turned away. Leaving 
the bread and water of immortality un- 
touched Adapa returned to Eridu, filled 
with a deathless grief. 


Lila Ray 



SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD 

AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT ANDREWS 

MILLIKAN 

[When he visited Bombay, a member of our staff interviewed the world- 
famous American scientist. Dr. R. A. Millikan.— Ed. 


It is rare for a man to receive in his 
lifetime as many honours as academic 
and cultural bodies in many countries 
have crowded to pay to the American 
scientist, Robert Andrews Millikan, but 
the forceful, alert Chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology wears his twenty-odd 
honorary doctorates as lightly as he does 
his Nobel Prize in Physics and his 
seventy-one years, which his white hair 
admits but his keen blue eyes defy. 

I heard the second of the two l(*ctures 
that he gave for the University of Bom- 
bay in the day and a half which he 
spent in the city. I had heard other 
lectures where students had made up a 
large part of the audience, as on that oc- 
casion, and the breath-held silence im- 
pressed me only less than the lecture it- 
self. Dr. Millikan’s subject was the 
wonderful 2(X)-inch telescope which has 
been years in building under the direc- 
tion of his Institute and which, by 
doubling the size of the mirror and re- 
ducing the focus, will open up to study no 
less than twenty-seven times the volume 
of space reached by the world’s largest 
telescope so far, the 100-inch one at 
Mount Wilson Observatory in California. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that 
not the least striking of Dr. Millikan’s 
points was his almost casual reference 
to the completely harmonious collabora- 
tion which has prevailed for years be- 
tween the latter institution and his own, 
a harmony like that of India’s dream for 
her own people. 


“ Why did your study of cosmic rays 
bring you to India, Dr. Millikan?”, I 
asked when I had an opportunity after 
the lecture to talk to him. ” And what 
practical results do you expect from 
your exix?riments ? ” 

“ We came here because the magnetic 
field is stronger in this part of the world. 
The magnetic equator crosses Southern 
India and the difiiculty that a cosmic- 
ray electron has in getting through the 
earth’s magnetic field and reaching the 
earth’s surface (or atmosphere) is greater 
here than anywhere else in the world. 
Science has found that something very 
interesting is going on all through space. 
In all din'ctions alxmt us in the outiT 
stretches of the universe there are taking 
place nuclear transformations or other 
events producing rays of enormous 
energy value. We are trying to measure 
the intensity of thc'se cosmic rays at high 
altitudes in the attempt to find out more 
about them. 

“But i)ractical results? Nothing 
practical can come out of experiments of 
this sort, nothing except the stretching 
of the mind of man and an increase in 
our knowledge of the way the universe 
is built and how it works. It seems to 
me that studies of this kind without any 
utilitarian or even tangible objective are 
pretty good proof that scientists are not, 
after all, materialists.” 

” But do not scientists generally ignore 
the metaphysical background of the 
world and think that the material uni- 
verse is all that there is, or, at any rate, 
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is all that matters?” 

” No, most of them do not ignore the 
metaphysical background. They have 
some theory of their own about it, 
though they don’t know about anything 
but the physical world. In fact ”, he 
added thoughtfully, ” it isn’t too much 
to claim for nuxlern science that it has 
remade philosophy and given a new and 
more rational direction to religion. 
There have been remarkable scientific 
advances in the last thirty-five years. 
You might almost say that we are living 
in a different world, our horizons have 
receded so far in so many directions. 
Take the 100-inch telescope, for 
example. Only twenty-two years ago, in 
1918, when that telescope was set up, 
astronomers weren’t sure that space con- 
tained more than one galaxy. Now we 
know that ours is only one of millions 
of galaxies and that our universe is only 
a spiral nebula like that of Andromc?da. 
Some of those universes have been loca- 
ted definitely millions of light years 
away. 

” Astronomy has revealed a vast uni- 
verse and it is a universe ruled by 
orderliness and harmony. We find the 
same order, the same working of law in 
lilt' molecular world of chemistry, in the 
electronic world of physics ; and geolog>^ 
paleontology and biology show us that 
there has been a similar orderly deve- 
lopment in the organic world. We may 
^^ay that the God of Scit'nce is the spirit 
of rational order and of orderly develop- 
ment. You might call Him the 
integrating factor in the universe. 
There is an interrelatedness, a wholeness 
to it all, and we ourselves are parts of 
ti^at whole. The old idea of an 
Jmthroix>morphic God is gone and with 
it the notion that we must propitiate 
i^im and try to get better treatment from 


him than he gives to our neighbour. 
Our duty towards the God of law and 
order is quite different, not to try to save 
our own souls but to study that order 
and to get into harmony with it so that 
we may make the world a better place 
for humanity to live in.” 

” But what about the responsibility of 
science for giving out discoveries that 
may be dangerous in their applica- 
tions ? ”, I asked. 

“ I think Nobel was right in thinking 
he had done more for the cause of peace 
by his discovery of nitroglycerine than 
by his Peace Prizes. War will have to 
be given up because it will become im- 
ixjssiblc. S4?ntimental pacifism will get 
us nowhere. It is an appeal to emotion, 
and emotion is the law of the jungle. 
You may call reason an unsafe guide, 
but man has no other, unless he 
turns his face back toward the jun^e. 
As for the danger that some people ima- 
gine, that some force may be discovered 
that can do titanic physical damage, 
there seem to be some fool-proof ele- 
ments in the make-up of the universe. 
It looks increasingly improbable that 
there is any appreciable amount of 
subatomic energy available for man to 
tap. And you can’t stop scientists in- 
vestigating. That’s asking that Eve 
should not have eaten the apple ! 

“ The real danger to civilization ”, Dr. 
Millikan continued, ” comes in when side 
by side with expanding knowledge and in- 
creasing jxiwer you get a decline in moral 
values. Take literature, for example. 
The race learned ages ago that orderly 
group life is possible only with a general 
sensi' of social resiwnsibility. And yet 
we find unbridled license in some of the 
literature that is being produced, emo- 
tional. neurotic, oversexed, positively de- 
structive in its influence. Writing like 
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that is but one aspect of the threat to 
idealism ; there are others also. The 
remedy, it seems to me, is to use every 
available agency, religious, social and 
educational, to combat the spirit of 
selfishness and lawlessness and disin- 
tegration. It would do no good to turn 
back the wheels of scientific progress 
even if that were possible.” 

” But don’t you think science is partly 
responsible fur the craze for the new and 
the different, and the repudiation of old 
values for no better reason than that 
they arc old ? ” 

“Probably science cannot evade part 
of the resixinsibility for that tendency ; 
and to me it seems a very unfortunate 
tendency, leading as it docs to the wor- 
ship of the bizarre and the sensational. 
But the scientist knows that his dis- 
coveries do not and cannot disprove the 
fully verified laws of the past. Those 
laws must remain valid for the whole 
range of phenomena to which they have 
been proved to apply. New discovery, 
enlightened creative effort in the present 
is only half of the method of progress ; 
the other half is the handing on of old 
and proven truth. The ancients certain- 
ly had to their credit some achievements 
that have not been excelled by later gen- 
erations. That claim has been made, 
for example, for the sculpture and paint- 
ing of the age of Pericles in ancient 
Greece.” 

“ Do you think that science can 
remake human nature ? ”, I asked. 

“ I have great hojxi of it. I believe 
in the motto of our Institute in Cali- 
fornia : ‘ The Truth shall make you 
free.’ Give a man responsibility and 
power and you will see how he measures 
up to it. But the greatest contribution 
of science to human character is the 
direction it has given to human thought. 


The most practically important thing is 
our ideas about the world and our place 
in it, for as we think so we are going to 
act. An idea may have been stirring in 
individual minds for ages but only when 
the times arc ripe does it work its way 
down into the consciousness of mankind 
generally and begin perceptibly to in- 
fluence human progress. 

“There are throe great ideas that 
seem to me to stand out more than any 
others for the influence they have had 
and will have on human development. 
Science has given us two of these ideas : 
the first natural law and the second 
is age-long growth or evolution. I be- 
lieve that what science has revealed 
about the great age of the world and the 
fact that mankind has probably another 
billion years in which to learn to live 
more wisely may very well have a 
greater influence on human amduct than 
even such useful inventions as the radio 
and the aeroplane. 

“ What is, to my mind, the third great 
idea, that is indispensable as the com- 
plement to the other two, is the Golden 
Rule, doing unto others as we’d be done 
by, whicli Buddha and Confucius and 
other teachers in the past had referred 
to and which Jesus made the central 
feature of his message. Call it the 
altruistic ideal, concern for the common 
good, the development in the individual 
of a sense of social responsibility. The 
Golden Rule is the contribution, not of 
science, but of religion, though science 
has gone a long way toward exemplify- 
ing it in practice by increasing the 
material well-being of millions. Reli- 
gion tells each man that His duty is to 
do what he believes to be for the com- 
mon good, but it is to science that the 
world must look to find out what really 
will best promote the good of all.” 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

A VOICE FROM POTSDAM 

[Hugh Harris, a teacher by profession, is the author of The Greek, the 
Barbarian and the Slcwe. While superintending the evacuation of school children, 


he wrote the following article.— E d.) 

Like many of my fellow-citizens, 
I was removed by the exigencies of 
war from my home and normal 
surroundings. Although my temixjrary 
alDode in the countryside lacks many 
accustomed amenities, yet I was hai)i)y 
to discover in a corner a neglected 
shelf of books. At first sight these few 
books, both in ai^ixiarance and contents, 
seemed to reveal an atmosphere of old- 
fashioned rusticity not out of keeping with 
their environment. However, I decided to 
remove the accumulated dust from the 
covers of a couple of volumes, in order 
to beguile with some reading the nightly 
black-out. The pages proved so unex- 
ix?ctcdly apix)site, that I am induced to 
pass on the message they contain. 

The work is an English translation 
(published by Bohn in 1848-9) of Vol- 
umes 1 and II of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos. It was in 1845-1847 that 
tlie German original first apj^eared, and 
tile veteran author continued to add 
still further volumes until his 
death in liis ninetieth year. Humboldt’s 
preface is dated from Potsdam in 1844, 
when he had already reached his 
scvcnty-sixtli year. The great naturalist 
«ind traveller mentions how, despite in- 
ttTnational wars and political unheavals 
he has ixirsevercd in his scientihe and 
literary work. 

it was certainly a remarkable devo- 
iion to learning which enabled him, in 
such perilous times, to brave the dangers 
of travel to many different lands and 


continents, in order to prosecute and 
publish his scientific researches. One can 
understand the admiration he felt for a 
great precursor, Giordano Bruno. He 
remarked how' Bruno, when a fugitive 
from the Italian Inquisition, had con- 
tinued his work abroad, at Geneva, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Paris. Oxford, Marburg, 
Wittenberg, Prague, Helmstadt, Frank- 
furt and Zurich. Who in this later gen- 
eration can fail to be reminded of Ein- 
stein and the other great scholars now 
exiled from Nazi Germany ? 

As might be expected, Humboldt did 
not find the atmosphere of Prussia agree- 
able to his own outlook on life. For 
some twenty years he lived as a volun- 
tary exile in Paris, and only with in- 
tense reluctance was he compelled to 
obey a summons to join the 
Court at Berlin. With that wide 
humanity which always inspired his life 
and writings, he continually protested 
against the bigotry and the false values 
which even then characterised the Prus- 
sian mentality. How refreshing it is to 
hear from Potsdam-thc very citadel 
of intolerance and militarism— a voice 
which proclaims the universality of Na- 
ture and the brotherlio(xi of the human 
race. Writes Humboldt 

Everywhere, in every region of the 
globe, in cver>’ stage of intellectual culture, 
the same sources of enjoymicnt are alike 
vouchsafed to man. The earnest and 
solemn thoughts awakened by a communion 
wth nature intuitively arise from a pre- 
sentation of the order and harmony per- 
vading the whole universe, and from the 
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amtrast we draw between the narrow limits 
of our own existence and the imafie of in- 
finity revealed on every side. We may 
here trace the revelation of a bond of union, 
linking together the visible world and that 
higher spiritual world which escapes the 
grasp of the senses. 

Always he refers in the most generous 
terms to the contributions made to man- 
kind’s scientific knowledge by those of 
every land. Among foreign contem- 
jxiraries whose discoveries he siKKrially 
praises may be mentioned : Sir William 
Herschel and Sir John Ilerschcl, the 
British astronomers of German-jewish 
origin ; Arago and Laplace in France ; 
Galvani and Volta in Italy. He cx- 
I^resses regret that the Napoleonic wars 
prevented a proper investigation of a 
volcanic island which temix)rarily 
emerged in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Humboldt describes how he eventual- 
ly succeeded in inaugurating a most rc- 
markable enterprise through the united 
co-oiieration of the British, French, Ger- 
man and Russian (kwernments. This 
was a world organisation for the simul- 
taneous observation of magnetic and 
meteorological phenomena, which (as 
he proudly declares) “has covered the 
earth with a network of stations, pro- 
vided with similar instruments, from 
Toronto in Upptr Canada, to the CajK* 
of Good Hoix and Van Diemen’s Land, 
from Paris to Pekin He glowingly ac- 
knowledges the help rendered by Britain 
to this noble enterprise? of civilisation, and 
the marvellous work accomplished in this 
connection by the Antarctic cxixdition of 
Sir James Clark Ross in 1829. Among 
geographical discoveries which were also 
exciting world interest at that time, h(? 
refers admiringly to the various investi- 
gations then being made by English ex- 
pIon.TS into the exact depression of the 
Dead Sea below the level of the 
Mediterranean. 


The first volume ends with a discus- 
sion of the position of man in the natural 
scheme of the Cosmos. Humboldt ex- 
plains, in eloquent and persuasive lang- 
uage, the scientific reasons which supjx^rt 
a belief in tlic unity of the human race. 

The distribution of mankind is therefore 
only a distribution into varktivs, which are 
commonly designated by the s»MnewIial in- 
definite term racis. While we maintain die 
unity of the human sfxcies, we a( the same 
time repel the depressing as'^iimption of 
superior and inferior races of men. There 
are nations more susceptible of cultivation, 
more highly civilisc'd, more ennobled by 
menial ailtivalion than other;- but r.- ru' 
in themselves nobler than others. All aie 
in like degree designed for fris'cknu ; 
freedom which in t!\e ruder CTidition-; o! 
■■^’5i*iely belongs only to the inrlividu.'il, '>ni 
v.liich in s<-nal slates enjoying poiiiical in-^;; 
tiitinns appc'i tains as a right to tiie 
body of the community. 

With exceptional depth of filling 
he castigates “Iht^ very clieiilcss, and in 
recent times tof> often discussed, doctrine 
of tiu? unequal rights of men to frcv - 
dom”. What a ‘Strange histoiical coinci- 
dence it is tiial the words of this Pui'-^- 
sian prophet should be as topical a? the 
moment as they \\v\v a century ag(» ! 

In his second volume IIinnb(»Iclt ih'-- 
cusses till' feeling tnlertainid for naliire 
by different peojiUs. How entirely re- 
moved from curr( III Nazi ideology ll:,- 
catiiolicity of his oullor^k ! He ( spieially 
commend.s, in the most sympatlu'lic and 
moving way, tlu‘ jirofound scntinient 
and love for nature (’Xjmsseil by 
ancient Hebrew writers. 

This Hebraic poetry, besides its innate 
sublimity, presents the nations of the Wet 
with the special attraction of being in'er- 
woven with numerous reminiscences con- 
nected with the l<K*al scat of tlie religion 
profcssiid by th.e followers of the tlinn- mo-i 
widely diffused forms of belief, Judaisni. 
Christianity, and Mahomcdanisni. 'lh‘- 
geographical names and material des 
criptions of the liast, as they are preser\cil 
to us in the books of the Old 'rcslarncnt, 
have thus been borne far into the forests 
of the New World, and to the remote 
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lands of Ihc Pacific. It is a characteristic 
of the poetry of the Hebrews, that as a 
reflex of Monotheism it always embraces 
the universe in its unity, comprising both 
terrestrial life and the luminous realms of 
space. The Hebrew poet always depicts 
nature as in relation and subjection to a 
highcT spiritual pr)wer. Nature is to him 
a work of creation and order, the living 
(expression of the omnipresence of the Divi- 
nity in the visible world. 

Details are given by Humboldt of the 
bold and faithful descriptions of nature 
found throughout llui writings of the 
Old '1 estament. As one example out of 
many may be cited his reference to 
Psalm 104. lie (|Uotes it at length to- 
gether with his own illuminating com- 
mentary. “ It might almost be said ”, 
he remarks, lliat this single Psalm re- 
presents llie image of the whole Gismos 
.... We are a^ionislted to lind in a 
lyrical poein, of such a limited compass, 
the whole uni verst; the heavens and 
the earth -skelchecl with a few bold 
yirokes." 


A Bl DDUlS r 

The Oxfoid University Press must be 
congratulated on their decision to brirrg 
out this very opixirtune and convenient 
edition of Mr. WtHidward’s scholarly 
Hiiddhist anthology in the World's 
t'lassics Series. How some of us ^YOuld 
have welcomed such a jxicket edition 
uintaining the best of the Pali scriptures 
during tlu' storm and stress of the last 
v.ar .’ I'ortunati; will be those vvlio in the 
present dark storm of fear and haired 
will discover its message of ix;ace and 
compassion, for it is only in the eternal 
Wisdom which the Buddha ^among 
others) taught that any can find ix*ace 
or resting placi.' in the raging whirlwind 
of desire that is now slinking the found- 
Jitions of the world. 

How far d(X's this anthology represent 


At the end of his first volume Hum- 
boldt expresses his conviction that 

the ultimate and highest aim of society is 
to establish our common humanity, to strive 
10 remove the barriers which prejudice and 
limited views of every kind have erected 
amongsi men, and to treat all mankind 
without reference to religion, nation, (jr 
colour, as one fraternity, one great com- 
munity. 

Similarly, at the end of his second 
volume, he six;aks of his faith in 

the great destiny of our race, to which 
free humanliy will attain in future ages by 
the progress of menial activity and general 
cuilivalion, when man will subjt.'Ct to his 
control separate domains of naluic, and 
approximate to a more animated recognition 
of the Universe as a Whole. 

Thai this viskjn should have come 
from Potsdam of all iilaces encourages 
the hope of its realisation, when the 
powers of darkness which now hold Ger- 
many ill thrall shall have vanished for 
ever. 

Ilucn Harris 


ANTHOLOGY- 

the oi iginal teachings of the Buddha ? 
T'hat is a question which mere scholar- 
ship is unable to answer. No texts have 
bein included from the gieai Mahayana 
scIkk.)Is. but the Pali texts, the oldest 
body of Buddhist scriptures known to 
the world of scholarship, are at least 
well and adequately represented. The 
translation is not only scholarly but also 
ivveieiu and pleasant to read. It covers 
the entire life and teachings of the Bud- 
dha as these are known to the 
Pali Canon from his Going Forth until 
the Final Release;. T'here is also a sym- 
pathetic introduction by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. 

It is perhaps a pity that the transla- 
tor has adopted Mrs. Rhys Davids’ term 
“ musing ” as a rendering of jhma, the 


p, . * Sayma of iht Buddha. Translated by F. U. Wtxww.ARD. iTbc World’s 
Humphrey Milford, Oxfiud University Press. 2.s.) 
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Sanskrit dhyana. Whatever meaning 
the word “musing" may have for its 
gifted “inventor", a meaning perhaps 
not altogether unconnected with the ex- 
IK'rience of mediumistic trance, its sug- 
gestion of gentle reverie is entirely out 
of place. The take-off into jhana is a 
strenuous process requiring highly ix)si- 
tive qualities of strength and skill, while 
the apparent immobility of its achieve- 
ment is the ecstatic poise of the soaring 
eagle, a very peak of intense experience. 
On this one matter of jhmta this selec- 
tion is a little disappointing and the 
term used is colourless. “ Directed 
thought *’ and “ sustained thought “ con- 
vey little if any of the real moaning of 
the processes termed vitakka and vicara ; 
but the subject is a highly technical one 
and. to speak the truth, the canonical 
Pali texts that describe* it are highly 
formalised and not as enlightening as 
they might have been. 

When all is said and done, however, 
there is little to criticise in this book 
which, while indicating the canonical 
sources of (he passages, allows the teach- 
ings to speak for themselves. One pas- 
sage must be quoted since it gives the 
lie to the widespread notion that the 
Buddha’s doctrine was one for ascetics 
to whom all the world is vile and repul- 
sive. A certain wanderer named Bhag- 
gava came to the Buddha saying that he 
had heard that “Gotama the recluse 
teaches this : ‘ When one reaches 

up to the Release called the 
Beautiful, and, having reached it, 
abid(?s therein, at such a time he regards 
the Whole T Universe) as ugly.’" 


“But I never said that, Bhaggava. 
This is what I do say : ‘ Whenever one 
reaches up to the Release called the 
Beautiful, then indeed he knows what 
Beauty is.’ “ 

Even one who reads this book with his 
mind alone will be rewarded by many 
stimulating thoughts, many deep ideas 
capable of greatly benefiting this sorrow- 
ful modem world. He will also see 
something of the gracious figure of the 
great Teacher even in the stiff wrap- 
pings of orthodox tradition. For, just as 
the debris of two and a half millennia 
has accumulated in the famous Deer 
Park near Benares, so has the dust of 
a thousand books blurred the shining 
figure of the Sakyan Lion so that hi? 
who would extract from the boi^k the 
real jewels that it contains must read it 
with the eye of the soul, seeing lx*tween 
the written words those that have not 
been written. 

For the minds of men cliange and 
pass into their opi)Osites again and again 
during the slow passage of thti centuries, 
so that the mental truths of one genera- 
tion are the falseh(X)ds of another. It is 
only the soul (Buddhists must forgive 
a word little to their taste) that is a 
rock that abides and changes not 
through till* ages, so that that which was 
true for the soul five million years ago 
is still as true to-day. It is for this 
reason that only he who reads wiMi his 
inner eye will pierce tlirough the shroud 
of dead minds to the deathless wisdom 
of One who was and is in very truth 
Teacher of God*^ and men. 


Sri Krisiin.\ Prem 
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AN IMPORTANT VOLUME ON CFIINA* 


The third century B.c. was a period of 
storm and stress in China. Warfare 
among the feudal states was incessant, 
and time-honoured institutions, customs 
and beliefs were rapidly dissolving. An 
eager spirit of inquiry was abroad, and 
in every department of life, especially in 
ethics as applied to the art of govern- 
ment, new fields of thought were being 
optmed up. One ;ifter another, mutual- 
ly diverrgent schools of philosophy arose, 
(.ach claiming to be the guide to true 
wisdom. Confucianism was already, 
perhaps, the most firmly established, but 
it had formidable rivals in Taoism fthen 
a mcxle of pure thought dei^ply tinged 
with mysticism but not yet debas(‘d by 
s,up(‘rstition ). in Mo Ti’s system of al- 
truism, in Yang Chu’s scIkxjI of enlight- 
ened egoism, and many others, including 
what has been recognizc‘d by s<^me as 
the first infiltrati(m of Buddhist dextrine 
from India, though this is disputed. A 
little later came the first unvarnished 
statement of the more sinister doctrine 
of Ixgalism (or Realism, as Mr. Walcy 
I)ivfers to call it, inasmuch as 
it discarded sentiment and professed 
to base itself on the actualities 
of life). About most of these philo- 
'^oi)hics he has something to tell us. but 
three in particular, which illustrate by 
their sharp contrasts the mental ferment 
of those times, are chosen for closer ex- 
amination. 

He begins with Taoism. Us principles 
are stated with marvellous terseiu'ss and 
power in the Tao Te Ching, or Sayings 
of Lao Tzu, but more discursively and 
with a wealth of imagery in the treatises 
of Lich Tzu and Chuang Tzu. Their 
doctrine, as Mr. Waley remarks, is 
hardly capable of strict analysis or re- 
ducible to a system ; but its underlying 
idea is conformity with natural law, 
tending to a state of passivity, inaction, 
or Imser-jaire, Revert to primitive 
simplicity, says the Taoist, both indivi- 


dually and in matters of government. 
Leave all things to take their course, and 
do not interfere. According to this 
view, the object of life should be nothing 
external, but simply the cultivation of 
one’s inner self. Here the Taoist is in 
conflict with the Confucianist, who 
stresses the pursuit of g(X)dness as a 
ixsitive ideal, as well as with the Real- 
ist, whose principal aim is domination 
over others. 

After a rich selection from the book 
of Chuang Tzu, Mr. Waley passes to 
the most arresting personality of 
the whole Dmfucian school. Fol- 
lowing his Master, Mencius be- 
lieves that human instincts are natu- 
rally good (which may be merely the 
assertion of an Indwelling conscience or 
moral sense), and that true education 
consists in the development and exten- 
sion of this nucleus of g(xxiness. In gov- 
ernment, almost everything depends on 
the personal example of the ruler. If he 
is good to the people, they too will become 
good, or rather, their natural inclina- 
tion to goodness will be given free play, 
whereas harsh government will beget 
misKTy, and misery will beget crime. 
Confucianism at its best comes ver>' near 
to the spirit of Christianity as expound- 
ed in the Gosixls. But, like too many 
Christians. Mencius was apt to be in- 
tolerant and unfair towards his opi3on- 
ents. It is strange that he should have 
attacked the Mohists with such bitter- 
ness, saving that their altruistic teaching 
had so much in common with his own. 
Taoism, being less assertive, seems to 
have escajxd his censure. Indeed, he must 
have applauded heartily several passages 
in Lieh Tzu, such as the following : “ If 
you want to be quit of robbers, the best 
thing your Highness can do is to pro- 
mote tlie wortliy to office. Let them in- 
struct and enlighten their sovereign on 
the one hand, and reform the masses 
below them on the other. If once the 


• Three Ways o] Thought in Ancient China. By Arthur Waley. (George Allen 
and Unwin. Ltd., tendon. 7.s. 6d.) 
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IKoplc acquire a tsense of shame, you 
will not find them turning into robbers.” 
This is as Confucianist in spirit as the 
Sage’s own saying : ‘‘ People despotical- 
ly governed and kept in order by 
punishments may avoid infraction of the 
law, but they will lose their moral sense." 

The Realists, on the other hand, re- 
garded such a sentiment as thoroughly 
piTnicious. According to Han Fei Tzu, 
laws must be numerous and strictly en- 
forced, and the pt'nalties for disobedi- 
ence very heavy. The chief aim of a 
State was to maintain itself against its 
neighbours and if ixrssible to expand 
its frontiers at their exjx'nse. Hence, 
food production and military prepara- 
tion were the only activities which a 
State ought to supiwrt. Morality in it- 
self was actually harmful ; and in the. 
Book of the Uird Shang, where the 
Realist doctrine is pushed to its logical 
extreme, we are even told that to do 
things which the enemy would be 
ashamed to do is the way to succeed. Not 
long after Han Fei’s death Realism was 
given a fair trial under the masterful 
Ch’in Shih Huang, or ” First Kmp(‘ror ”, 
and his ruthlessness caused a vast 
amount of suffering. From a purely 
materialist ix)int of view the results he 
achieved were Imly astounding ; but he 
demanded t(x> much from human nature, 
and his dynasty iierished after a few 
years amid universal execration. Never- 


Life Divine. Vol. I. Omnil)res(rd 
Reality and the Universe. By Ski 
Aurobjnix). (Arya Publishing House, 
College Street, Calcutta. Rs. 6.) 

The articles contributed by Sri Auro- 
bindo Chose to The Arya from August 
1914 to October 1916 on ihv. funda- 
mentals of the Advaita Vedanta have 
now been published in a separate vol 
ume, “ thoroughly revised and 
enlarged ”, of twenty-eight chapters of 
varying length. Aurobindo’s is the 
Advaitic thesis. The One Supreme 
Reality has somehow - ihQ rock on 


theless, the tenets of Realism have from 
time to time been revived, and even at 
the present day a strenuous effort is be- 
ing made in certain quarters to force 
them on a reluctant world. 

All these authors presi'iit many dilii- 
cuUies to the translalor, and these diih- 
cultii.‘s arc increased in the case of 
Chuang Tzu and Mo 'Izii by the cor- 
nipt state of the text. Though several 
Knglish versions of Mencius and 
Chuang 'Izn already ixisi, Mr. Wahy’'^ 
sc'lccted passages read so will that it i^ 
io bi? h()]K'd he will one day translate 
them both in full. In point of style he does 
not always improve on his prediciss{;.r-< 
but his rendc’rin.e,s are usually more ac 
curate, as indeed one has a rie.lit to e.x- 
IKct. From llan Fei Tzu he gives (uily 
one ])assage of any kiiijlh rcrhnlitn ; [hU 
is tlic famous l!hh c!Ki])t('r on the Art 
of the Courtier, in whic’i the prinu. 
lial api'iears t(; lx- tactfulness not zilways 
to he distinguished fiom lime-siTviiig. It 
eiuF with a striking simile wliich 
(iesiTves (iiiolaLion : “ 'Uw dragiai is :i 

ctvaliuv which is diKile and can be 
tamed and ridden. But under its neck 
are reversi'cl scales which stick out a full 
f(x-)l, and any one who comis in ciMitaci 
with (hem loses his life. A ruler oi m. n 
is much liki the dragon : he too li;;s re 
versrd scabs, anrl ;m .'uKl^ir wlio kuow-i 
how to ki‘ep clear of llu-m will ivi go 
far wrong." 


which all varieties of Monistic Meta- 
pliysics should I'liid thenv..elves wrecked 
sooner or later nianih "ted Itself as the 
Fvolving or F.xnanding IJjiiverse, as Ed 
dington and others would have it. 
of multiplicity revealed in organized and 
unorganized matter and spirit. Indivi- 
du«al life is such a manifestation. This 
marks a Descent. The goal of life is. 
however, Ascent. Finiti* stdves have to 
work their way up the Ascent till they 
enjoy thi‘ bliss of Oneness. This gk^ii* 
ous spiritual destiny is llie birthriglil 
all --not tlio monopoly of anv sect cpf 
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section or even of the select few. 

There is no need to refer in detail to 
the development of arguments in sup- 
jTort of the main thesis. Students of 
Advaita and such readers of Thk Aryan 
Path as have had access to the old vol- 
umes of The Arya are bound to be fami- 
liar with them. It should, however, be 
pointed out that terms like “ Supra-cos. 
mic ”, “ Overmind ”, “ Suix.‘rmind ”, etc, 
are used plentifully, tlie effect being 
mystification of tiie simple, but by no 
means claiification of the obscure. 1 
shall ci;e a ly\'.ical sinUnce which 
amply justifies the charge that modem 
philosfjphical expositions hide eternal 
veiities in endless verbcisiiy. 

The lending r>f the veil is the condition 
of the divine life in humanity ; for by that 
rt'nding. by thi'. illumining Sescent of the 
higher into the naPire of the lower hiding, 
..iud the forceful asoni of tlio lower being 
i?ilo thi* nature oi the higher, mind can u- 
i()\LT its divine light in the all-c(uriprt heed- 
ing siipermind, tin* soul realise* its divine 
<*lf in the alI-posses'»ing, all-blissful Anaiida, 
life repus^ess its di\ine |X)wei in the play 


I he Sakid By Christoph 

V().\ Ff-RlJR-l lAIMK.MXlRf. ( Mclluitri 

.ind Co. Ltd., London. 1 5.s . ) 

To explain Man historically is to de- 
line h.im as the blind piTson in the Bud- 
d.hist fable did who, wlien a-lud w (iefnic 
an dephanl, said that it was a bnxmi- 
^lick. for he had only touch.ed its (ail. 
rile concept Man lias not only a biologi- 
cal reality but also a psychic one. In fact, 
(lie psyche so infuses every movement, 
conscious and unconscious, of every per- 
s.ii, that through the kiRiwledge of the 
>lhula devata or local deily it is jiossibl.’ 
to i>cnelrate into (he hehaviour and ima- 
gination of a pt'ople. Gamm^ is the name 
of ihi* Naga god. and Herr Furer-Hai- 
tTiendorf would have, wiitten a truer and 
more a])pealing Niok had he liad more 
contact with this gentlemanly deity. For 
whatever CJawang may have made the 
^agas, ho has so the author says - 
made them a most sensitive and chival- 
ptx)ple. They are uttwilling to 


of omniiwltnt Conscious-Forcc and Matter 
open to its divine liberty as a form of the 
divine P^xi.stence. 

The complaint that the sentence has 
been torn from its context cannot be enter - 
tained for, right through, such sentences 
occur which in situ enhance the effect of 
needless mystification. 

Another fact deserves i^mphasis. The 
one Supreme Reality somehow (if that 
usagci bo adopted; fell. Then arose 
the Many or the appearance of the 
Many. The goal of Man’s spiritual 
endeavour is realisation of basic Oneness 
with the Supreme Reality. Is there any 
(infinite method by which the goal may 
be reached ? In the chapter on ” The* 
Meihc'ds of Vedanlic Knowledge ”, there 
is no straightforward ans.wer to this 
fjuestion. Or again, is the method fool- 
proof ? Is it the special monojioly of 
the Adhikari ? Expressions like ” Divine 
Descent ” Forceful Ascent ” may lx: 
found by no means helpful. The 
volume will, however, bo welcomed by 
all students of Indian philosophy. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 

“hint the mind” of anoihcr, and tliey 
face misery and death with dignity. 
?\or will they ever ill-treat a child ; and 
shigle- minded is their love that they 
laugh at the idea of the ptxu wretches 
of I lie plains below who can buy love 
for money. The Naga simply !o\es hi*^ 
fellow men, when he is not, of course, 
chopping their heads olT vn one of his 
head luinting expeditions. 

But whcllier the Nagas \vith liieir 
head-hunting are worse than the British 
who kill a few to jiacify them ((here are 
several cliapters of the book devoted to 
tin's subject ) it would be dilllcult (o de- 
cide. lien* Fiirer-llaimcndorf gives a 
very artistic description of how a Naga 
village was burnt and of tlie anthropo- 
log’cal Iixit he was able to obtain. Can 
civilized man civilize others through 
barbarism ? Is not the Candhian 
method of trustful penetration a more 
edicient and enduring way of human 
progress One wonders ! 


Raja ,Rao 
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The Philosophy of Plato. By 
Raphael Demos. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

For a thinker who has exercised such 
a wide and deep influence over the mind 
of the West, Plato has singularly few 
direct readers. His wisdom has made 
its way chiefly through its influence up- 
on the Fourth Christian Gospel and its 
consequent adoption into the theology of 
the Church, and through the inspiration 
it has given to poets -- in England es- 
pecially to Spenser and Wordsworth. 
Nor is it hard to account for the paucity 
of first-hand students of the Dialogues. 
Veiled in a dead language that is less 
and less studied in the mtxlem world, al- 
most impossible to translate without 
sacrifice of their grace and energy of 
style, and demanding for their compre- 
hension a mind inured to the fatigue of 
close and minute dialectic, they certain- 
ly repel the casual or unphilosophical 
reader. 

All the more valuable therefore is such 
a general introduction as Professor 
Demos gives in the handy volume be- 
fore us. I do not know of any synopsis 
of Plato’s thought to be compared with 
Professor Demos’s as an aid to students 
shivering on the brink of the great ad- 
venture of reading Plato. It is so ad- 
mirable just because its author (living 
up to his name!) has not been afraid 
to be in the best sense popular. He has 
resolutely simplified his material, and 
had the courage to omit from his survey 
thojse elements of the Platonic scheme 
which can only be approached after long 
training— some of the puzzles of the 
Parmenides and the mathematical specu- 
lations. It does not impair the useful- 
ness of the handbook that other expert 
commentators may differ here and there 
from Professor Demos’s views. Gene- 
ral agreement is hardly possible over the 
interpretation of a mind like Plato’s, 
essentially exploratory, self-critical and 
^If-revising, the mind of a poet and an 
ironist as well as a logician and a 
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mathematician. Professor Demos more- 
over holds that Platonism cannot be re- 
duced to a single rigorous formula. To 
him it seems that Plato’s whole bent is 
essentially anti-monistic ; Plato’s mind 
is sensitive to the complexity of the cos- 
mos as disclosing a plurality of phases. 
The world is a manifold which cannot 
be reduced to any one category.” How- 
ever this may be, Plato has never been 
a more topical teacher than he is to-day. 
He lived in an age of moral defeatism, 
cynicism and materialism, when the free’ 
states of Greece were menaced by 
Spartan militarism and by the nascent 
imixirialism of the great Macedonian 
power, and in that twilight of the gods 
he staunchly maintained his gosix'l of tiie 
eternal validity of moral values against 
force, the eternal reality of the realm of 
the Spirit behind the veil of material 
phenomena. His gift to EurojK? was tin? 
word and the conception of the Ideal and 
he rooted it too deeply in the 
soul of Western man for any wave of 
cynicism or materialism or tyranny evir 
to have succeeded in plucking it out. 
How profound was the insight of this 
thinker in the age of the parochial noli- 
tics of the little Greek cities, workini; 
without science or geography or 
mechanical invention to enlighten iiim ! 
It is enough to take this account of the 
“tyrant” who rises from a disorganized 
democracy. 

When the situation becomes dcsperalc, a 
self-styled champion of the masses aptxars 

from nowhere ahd the public, in their 

distress, turn to him as their saviour from 

their exploiters Once in control, he does 

not •' withhold his hands from the shedding 
of tribal blood, but by^thc usual unjust ac- 
cusations brings a c&i^en into court and 
assassinates him, blottihg out a human life." 
Having tasted blood,- this protector of the 
honest public becomes transformed “ from a 
man into a wolf . He is always stirring 
up a war, with a view to entrenching his 
position as a leader, or in order so to drain 
the pwplc’s energies that they are unable 
to resist him, or in order to destroy the 
few free spirits who will not suffer his dom- 
ination, by exposing them to the enemy. 

D. L. Murray 
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The Silappadikdram, or the Lay of 
the Anklet, Translated by V. R. 
Ramaciiandra Dikshitar. (Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 22s. 
6</. or Rs. 15/-) 

The author of this Tamil epic poem, 
which dates from the latter part of the 
second century a.d., was the younger son 
of a South-Indian king. During the 
lifetime of his father, an astrologer pre- 
dicted that the younger son, and not the 
elder, would come to the throne. For 
this reason the ixxit forsook the world 
and became a religious. The astrologer, 
however, must have made a miscalcula- 
tion. 

It would be misleading to suggest that 
the Epic of the Anklet has the dramatic 
interest of the Mahdhhdrala or, much 
1( PS, of the Rdmdyana ; but it is full of 
lyrical passages which afTcxrt the reader 
like the strong perfume of syringa. The 
story ilsi'lf is quite simple. Kovalan, a 
very young “ mcrcliant-princc ”, is mar- 
ried to the even-younger Kannaki. lie 
wastes his fortune u|X)n a dancing-girl. 
He then returns to his faithful wife who 
possesses two anklets wliich are of high 
value. He suggests that he should take 
one of them to Madura, sell it and then 
set up in business from the procecxls. 
Although the journey will be hard, his 
wife decides u|X)n going with him. 
Kovalan meets the state-goldsmith ” 
who has recently stolen one of the 
queen’s anklets. The goldsmith, seizing 
his chance, reix)rts to the king that he 
has found the thief.-. The king orders 
Kovalan to be killed ; but Kanqaki 
proven that the sentence was unjust, and 
the king dies of remorse. In the end, 
the two lovers arc reunited in “ heaven ”. 

'Fhe ixx’m .v gives us innumerable 
pictures of Tamil life in that ancient 
I^riod. Kings, dancing-girls, devoted 
wives, “ elephant soldiers ”, devas, saints. 


East Versus West : A Denial of Con- 
trast. By P. Kodanda Rao. Foreword 
W Sir S. Radiiakrishnan. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 10s. 6d,) 


goblins, Brahmins and goldsmiths crowd 
the imagination of the reader : and he 
would be a very poor-minded reader who 
did not feel gratitude toward a transla- 
tor who has enabled him to know some- 
thing of Tamil civilization as it was 
within two ainturus of Julius Caesar’s 
landing in Britain. Let me say at once 
that this book docs high credit both to 
the Oxford University Press, which has 
produced it as though the world were at 
peace, and to iVu' translator who is, ob- 
viously, a first-va^e scholar and one who 
can write exccilLni: English. . 

Throughout this rambling fjoem the 
dramatis persons lake for granted the 
doctrines of rebirth and of karma. It 
is a little surprising to leam that “by 
past karma a god may be bom as a 
man, a man as an animal, and an ani- 
mal as a hellish bring or vice versa*' : 
and in the following passage we realise 
that, for all its pomp and circumstance. 
Southern India was still fairly primitive. 

“ The vanguard of one army came in 
close crmtact with the other and confu- 
sion prevailed. Heads and shoulders 
were cut olT and st^i^arated when the 
archers gathered the cli^ad bexiies into 
heaps. The headless bodies. .. .danced, 
kcH'ping time to the music of female 
ghosts, whose eyes resembled one- faced 
drums. Female goblins formed them- 
selves in groups, and danced, drinking 
the bloixi gushing from the carcasses, 
mixed with human flesh.” There is 
considerable lx\'uity. however, in the des- 
cription of the “ creoper-liko ” women 
and in the passages which praise the vir- 
tuous Kannaki, “that jewel among the 
v.’onien of the earth ”. 

The lxx>k should be of profound interest 
to the anthropologist. Indeed, the 
translator deser\TS the praise and the 
thanks of every one who is interested in 
ancient civilizations. 

Clifford Bax 


Mr. Rao commends some one in one 
place, for “exix>sing the invalidity of 
generalisations”. And what he himself 
has set out to do in this book could not 
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be better described. He admits that the 
concept of the division of civilisation in- 
to Eastern and Western has been so long 
in use that it has become almost 
an axiom of modem thought. Yet his 
conclusion is that this concept is invalid 
and that, like many other superstitions, 
it has caused much human injustice, 
cmclly and unhappiness, and has blind- 
ed men to the tmth that civilisation is 
one and indivisible. He bases this con- 
clusion on an objective study of the opi- 
nions of a number of writers, whom he 
quotes at length with critical comment. 
It is, perhaps, significant that almost all 
these writers are English or American, 
with the notable exception of Dr. Hu 
Shih. the Chinese savant. We are given 
at length, for example, the views of 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Pitt-Rivers. 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew, Mr. Maurice 
Parmelee and Mr. Lothrop Stoddard. 
But, apart from one early reference to 
Gandhi, the testimony of Indian think- 
ers is almost disregarded. So far as 
Mr. Rao’s purpose is to reveal the com- 
placent provincialism of Western writers 
towards Eastern culture, his choice of 
witnesses serves him well. But it leaves 
almost unrepresented the spiritual 
values which do to-day distinguish, even 
if they need not divide, India from the 
West. Admittedly, too, Mr. Rao’s 
method of calling witnesses and cross- 
examining them makes his book more 
of a legal report than a piece of litera- 
ture. And in his patient determination 
to disprove that East and West are 
fundamentally divided by race or 
physical environment, by social 


The Danger of Being a Gentleman. 
By Harold J. Laski. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

Here, hiding their light under a rather 
too catch-penny title, are ei^t admir- 
able essays on aspects of the principles 
and practice of politics and of law. Pro- 
fessor Laski's most obvious charac- 
teristic is a superb lucidity of both 
thought and exposition. It fails him 


and political institutions or by re- 
presenting two opposed types of 
culture, he tends to go too far and al- 
most suggest that there is no conflict to 
be resolved between the traditional 
values of the East and modem Western 
civilisation. To some of us the future of 
that indivisible civilisation, which Mr. 
Rao aflirms, depends upon the creative re- 
solution of a very real conflict of values, 
which must be faced, if it is to be re- 
solved. And perhaps the most interest- 
ing fact that emerges from this book is 
that until a.d. IGOO there was no essential 
difference between Eastern and Western 
civilisation, that the difference which 
dcveloi>cd was one of tools, the to(3ls 
which science devised and the Industrial 
Revolution exploited. Of course behind 
the tools was the inventive, exfx?riment- 
ing mind, as behind the Industrial Re- 
volution was the acquisitive ego. And 
it was this ruthlessly national indivi- 
dualism which not only shattered the 
unity of Euroi^c and of mediaeval 
society, but split the world, as never be- 
fore, into West and East. To-day the 
self-destructive dement in that indivi- 
dualism can go no further, unless it in- 
h'ct the whole of the East, too, which 
Heaven forbid. And Mr. Rao’s book is 
valuable for reminding us that despite 
all the differences of tradition, 
geography, race or religion, the real 
values of civilisation are constant, and 
that the apparent op|X)sition of East 
and West is at most a reflection of one- 
sidedness, and may prove a means to that 
real integration for which each needs the 
other. 

Hugh PA. Fausset 

nowhere, whatever bis approach and 
treatment. 

The most engaging of these essays is 
undoubtedly that written for the eighty- 
ninth birthday of the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme 
Court, which reveals not only admiring 
friendship but a fine conception of law as 
an ever-living expression of the highest 
prevailing social standards. “ The Judi- 
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dal Function ” sustains that ideal, 
though indicating how in fact it too often 
fails of that achievement through con- 
scious or unconscious submission to the 
interests of the State rather than of so- 
ciety as such. “ Law and Justice in Soviet 
Russia ” (written in 1935) shows how so- 
cial and state changes lead to revolu- 
tionary changes in legal procedure ; one 
can only hope that it has still to-day 
more than the purely historical interest 
of “The English Constitution and French 
Public Opinion, 1789-1794 “ The 

Committee System in English Local Go- 
vernment ” is learned but mainly though 
not entirely technical. 

The title-essay is certainly the most 
scintillating, but with too much of the 
brilliance of the half-truth, though with 
its conclusion that the rule of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, the class-conscious, race- 
conscious amateur of politics, is to-day a 
public danger there na^d be no quarrel. 
How he is to be made to disappear, and 
whether his disai)pcarance would solve 
our difficulties, remain obscure. Even 
Professor Laski questions whether he 
will Ix^ replaced by a more admirable 
typ(\ A finer, broader cxix)sition is 
that “On the Study of Politics which 
outlines a distinctively historical ap- 
proach to fK)liticaI science in a set^king 
to codify the recorded experience of 
states, though always with an eye to the 
present and the future. More light, ho 


Mankind Set Free. By M.^urice L. 
Rowntree, with an Introduction by' the 
Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, m. p. 
(Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

The title of thid book sounds faintly 
ironic in view of the war that is now 
raging in Europe. But it was i>lanned 
and completed before the war actually 
broke out. The author was a conscien- 
tious objector in the last war and belongs 
to the Society of Friends. Tlie bixik 
therefore represents the faith of a cent 
per cent pacifist in the eflicacy of Non- 
violence as the sovereign rule of conduct 
tor individuals as well as for nations. 


cries, that we may guide our footsteps 
better ! 

Most topical of all, though it was 
written in 1932, is “ Nationalism and the 
Future of Civilization”, the theme of 
which is that while the nationalist spirit 
has much to give to humanity (“ To the 
degree that we refuse to India what is 
essential in statehood for her national 
freedom we impoverish the spiritual 
well-being of the world “) it becomes, as 
soon as it begins to exercise egoistically, 
economically, and finally imperialistical- 
ly its sovereign “ rights ”, a danger to 
all mankind, including itself. Since 
with the growth of speed and ease in 
communications, the sphere in which 
any nation can act without vitally affect- 
ing others becomes smaller and smaller, 
the idea of such “ rights ” becomes more 
and more of a fiction. “ We must leam 
to think internationally or wc perish.” 

The idea is sufficiently familiar to- 
day. What gives to Professor Laski*s 
statement of it a sjxjcial value is his 
sense, already indicated, of the positive 
gO(xl inherent in nationalism, the destruc- 
tion of which would be a real loss. He 
shows us clearly the vital need to work 
out a conception of “ non-sovereign 
statehood ” under which all nations may 
realise themselves creatively without 
impinging upon others destructively. 
Given only a genuinely religious, a theo- 
sophical, approach, it can be done. 

Geoffrey West 


The book is in two parts. In the first, 
wc have the by now familiar summing 
up of the indictment against the capital- 
istic system of society and its cumula- 
tive injustices. A wealth of apposite 
quotation is set off to advantage by a 
lone of studious moderation. The main 
conclusion of the author is that modern 
civilisation has broken down because it 
is based on violence and revolves round 
violence. 

The second part goes to the roots 
of the new philosopliy. The author's 
particular spiritual bias is brought out 
in his impressionist portrait of J^us as 
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the embodiment of the principle of Non- 
violence. It is stimulating to find a 
Christian at once alive to the need for 
relating scientific progress to religious 
thought and rising superior to the tram- 
mels of dogma. The secret of this free- 
dom is to be found in the historical role 
of the Quaker, lie has been the most 
unostentatious anarchist in civilised 
society, since he has guarded the integ- 
rity of his soul against the most brutal 
onslaughts made on it by the state. 
From the Quaker’s survival, Mr. Rown- 
tree draws the moral that what was pos- 
sible for him might be equally possible 
for others, whether as individuals or as 
nations. To believe in the fundamental 
goodness of man, even when he happens 
to be a Hitler or an A1 Capone, requires 
courage of a high order. But our 


Gandhi's Challenge to Chrislimiity, 
By S. K. George, with a Foreword by 
Sir S. Radii.akrish.nan. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

This little book throws out the chal- 
lenge that Christianity is hardly to be 
found in churches or in missions but c.x- 
ists only where, under whatever religious 
label or under no label at all, love vicari- 
ously suffers to redeem the desjiised and 
the oppressed. Western Christianity has 
come too much under the influence of 
power and imperialism to be. able to 
speak this message, and the spirit of the 
Cross is turning East and finding expres- 
sion in quarters least expected. Jesus 
came to seek and to save that whidi was 
lost, and finally ended by himself hang- 
ing on the Cross, for he soon came into 
conflict with entrenched power and pri- 
vilege. Such must be the fate of those 
who follow him in spirit and in truth. 
“ He that taketh not his cross, and fol- 
loweth after me, is not worthy of me.*' 

Vicarious suffering taken on oneself to 
overcome evil and to release the forces 
of good — that was Christ's way of bring- 
ing in a new age, the kingdom of God. 
Indian^ Christians have so far remained 


author holds that, in politics as > in 
hygiene, prevention is better than cure. 
So he concludes that in Non-violence 
alone will the world find release from 
its recurrent and gratuitous purgation. 
H it is urged that there is no guarantee 
of the success of non-violence, the 
author retorts that there is certain proof 
of the failure of violence ! 

There is no evidence that Christ’s un- 
palatable advice to the rich man who 
sought a short cut to salvation was acted 
uix)n. It is sad to refltH:t that Mr. 
Rowntn^’s rcciix^ for a world in travail 
is not likely to make converts among the 
mighty ones of the earth. But the publi- 
cation of this lxx>k at this juncture is an 
act of faith for which earnest people all 
over the world cannot Ix' too grateful. 

P. Mahadevan 


inactive while non-Christians under 
Gandhiji have S(*t the lead in practising 
Jesus’s teaching in this resixxt. Indian 
Christians have even been so callous to 
IX)verty, to exploitation and to boiidage 
in this country that they have p'ussed 
by on the other side in the. company of 
their rulers, prk‘sts and missionaries. 
The author summons Indians who would 
be Christians to break from the cramp- 
ing influence of dogma, ritual and priest- 
craft and to throw themsiJves into the 
larger life of thi‘ nation, so that thus they 
may be true followers of Jesus in the 
conditions prevailing in this country. 
This to him will be truly Indian Chris- 
tianity, not that spurious imitation which 
lately has been seeking to clothe itself in 
Indian form, whether by adopting 
Indian tunes in church music, or by in- 
stituting Christian ashrams, or by using 
Sanskrit terminology in the place of 
English. 

In sharp contrast to this studied attempt 
to Indianisc artificially what passes for 
Christianity is the dynamic living of lif^ 
under Indian conditions, as Jesus would 
have us live it, irrespective of religious 
labels, which this book puts forward as 
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real Indian Christianity and which is be- 
ing bom under the influence of Gandhiji. 
It is Christian, for it adheres to the mes- 
sage and the spirit of Jesus’s life and at 
the same time it is Indian, for it is true 
to the all-embracing, tolerant re- 
ligious traditions of this land. It 
is also truly universal, for it can hold 
under its sway men of all races and 
creeds. “ I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 
Such Christianity will not be one more 


sect or religion in addition to the innu- 
merable others that already cumber the 
earth, but will act as a leaven within, 
leavening the whole lump, till all man- 
kind, whatever their creed, will be filled 
with the spirit of the Cross. That is the 
arresting message of this book which can- 
not but create a stir in orthodox circles, — 
a message which cannot be easily bmsh- 
ed aside but will have to be seriously 
reckoned with by any one who would 
follow Jesus. 

Bharatan Kumarappa 


[The author of this book, S. K. George, has suffered for his convictions. He 
planned to serve his church, the Anglican Church, in India, and won for himsdf 
the position of tutor in Bishop’s College, Calcutta. But sympathy with Indian 
nationalism was regarded as disloyalty to his college and he had to tender his 
resignation. — Ed. ] 


The publication in London of the first 
issue of The Anglo-Soviet Journal marks 
a new stage in the efforts of the Society 
for Cultural Relations between the 
Peoples of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the U. S. S. R. That so- 
ciety, avowedly non-political, was form- 
ed in 1924 to diffuse information in 
Great Britain about the U. S. S. R. 
and also, we are assured by the society, in 
the U. S. S. R. about Great Britain, in 
regard to cultural, sricial and economic 
developments. The new quarterly jour- 
nal, it is announced, will amtain non- 
technical articles by exi^erts in regard to 
every aspect of Soviet cultural life. It 
remains to be seen how objective a treat- 
ment can be achieved by an organ which 
certainly seems to be propagandist, in 
spite of the editorial declaration that 
“its purpose is to inform rather than 
convince”. Soviet culture is so inextri- 
cably inteiwwen with Soviet political 
tlicory that it would take the powers of 
the Hansa, who could separate milk 
horn water, to disentangle them. 
The convinced democrat, apprehensive 
for the future of freedom, may be par- 
doned if he exclaims, “ Timeo Danaos et 


dona ferentes ! ” 

An editorial in The Times Literary 
Supplement for 10th February is frankly 
soiptical of the degree of editorial res- 
ponsibility assumed by the several dis- 
tin^ished British members of the Edi- 
torial Board. It raises also the pertin- 
ent question how far the mutual ex- 
change of culture between the British 
Commonwealth and the U. S. S. R. is 
being effected. 

Or do ailtural relations between the 
peoples of the Britisli Commonwealth and 
Uiu U. S. S. R. consist of one-way traffic, 
so to speak ? 

Has the U. S. S. R., one wonders, a 
similar journal, now or in prospect, to 
acejuaint their ixople with cultural, so- 
cial and economic developments in 
Great Britain or. for the matter of that, 
in any of the democratic countries? 
Cultural diffusion is undeniably good 
and in the interest of human brother- 
hood. but it fails of that purpose if it 
is not a mutual process of give and take. 
Insisting upon doing all the giving is 
open to the same objection whether the 
gift thnist upon the reluctant recipient 
be a political ideology or a scheme of sal- 
vation. 



INDIA AND COMMUNALISM 


COMMUNAL FEELING IN INDIA 


S(»ne time before the Congress Min- 
istries resigned last fall, Provincial 
Ministers in charge of the “Law and 
Order ” portfolios had met at Simla and 
decided to take concerted action against 
this fast-growing menace in India. It 
would appear from the reports that, 
amongst other things, they were request- 
ing the Central Government to amend 
or to add to certain sections of the Indian 
Penal Code in order to extend the legal 
arm by a “short length”. It seems a 
pity that the conference made no effort 
to study the fundamental causes of this 
“ curse ”, which of late, like “ plloping 
tuberculosis”, is eating into the socid 
and pditical life of In^a at an unbeliev- 
able rate. 

Every action in India, however petty 
or however great, is published under a 
communal tag. Aether it be a heinous 
murder in the by-lanes of Bhendy Bazar, 
a brilliant performance on the field of 
the Braboume Stadium, a remarkable in- 
vention in science, or the demise of a 
scholar, it invariably is made known as 
a Hindu murder. Parsec batsmanship, a 
Christian invention or a Muslim loss. 
Even to the average Indian these com- 
munal squabbles and bickerings are dis- 
tressing. While other countries are 
busy thinking of bigger issues and 
greater achievement, we alone in India 
seem to have time only for petty inter- 
nal quarrels. It is indeed a sad picture. 

It is no wonder therefore that when- 
ever a forei^r steps <mi Indian soil, his 
first impression is that India is a mSlie 
of caste-riddoi arnimunities, with no 
common ideal beyond the limit of their 
own communal rites. To him India is 
a conglomeration of units which 
take no interest dther in the 
achievement or the bereavment of 
their neighbours. Is not this pitiable ? 

The “ community " feeling is so stremg 


that many of us appear not to know that 
“ community ” is different from 
“nationality”. If one goes over the 
“nationality” column of hotel guest 
books (MIC comes across a number of 
tragi-comic statements. Under the 
heading “Nationality” appear “Kaya- 
stha Prabhu", “Karada Brahmin”, 
“Rajput Kshatraia", “Parsee”, 
“Muslim”, “Sunni”, “Hindu” and 
“Roman Catholic”. Not one of these 
terms coimotes “nationality”, but even 
our educated people, whose common 
haunts are the great hotels, have yet lo 
learn the difference. 

(It may not be out of place to men- 
tion that the writer is neither a lawyer 
nor a iiolitician and hence legal om- 
siderations have played no part in these 
remarks.) 

How has all this aimc about? The 
answer is not far to seek. Whenever a 
new baby comes into this little world of 
India, it has to be declared to the Mutii- 
ciiial authorities as either a Hindu 
(under all the sub-castes of the religion), 
a Catholic, a Muslim, a Parsec, a De- 
pressed Class or a Scheduled Caste child. 
When the child enters school it has 
again to state whether it is Hindu, 
Parsee, Christian or Muslim. Tlie 
same declaration has to be made at ttic 
steps of the high school and even at the 
enlightened portals of the University. 

Take the field of sport. When the 
boy has reached adolescence he has to 
join a Hindu, Parsee, Muslim or 
Catholic Gymkhana. Allied to this is 
the “ scout world ", which has its own 
code. It is distressing to have to admit 
that even there we have Parsec Scouts, 
Muslim Cubs or Hindu Rovers. Before 
I leave the reference to our sports 
world, particularly with regard to 
quadrangular cricket, I must say a few 
words. Friends have often said in my 
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hearing that the standard of Indian 
cricket would deteriorate if the quad- 
rangular was played on the basis of a 
non-communal field. My only answer 
has been that if our cricket can thrive 
only on communalism, like the bacteria 
in the “activated sludge process” of 
sewage disposal, it speaks ill of India as 
a “ sporting ” country. The game under 
the circumstances is not worth the 
candle. 

From the sports field through the 
vicissitudes of job-hunting, where again 
a display of communal association has 
to be made because certain firms give 
preference to certain communities, we at 
last reach the graveyard or the crema- 
tion ground. Once again, the com- 
munal badge of the dead body has to ne 
first presented. 

In short, the law of the land requires 
us to preserve intact the communal 
badge, or may I say that the law re- 
quires “communal consciousness” to 
follow us from the cradle to the grave, 
like a dark-hooded shadow dogging our 
heels all though life? 

I wonder if this aspect of why India 
has become so caste-ridden or community- 
conscious received any attention at the 
Home Ministers’ Conference ? It is time 
that something was done to prevent this 
communal virus from getting into the 
young mind of the child. 

It is doubtless a dark picture but there 
still seems to be hope ; ways and means 
can be found to stop the wild spread 
of this poison. All the Provincial Gov- 
ernments have certain secular fields from 
which they could eliminate the breeding 
of communal feeling. A few methods 
of checking the growth of this disease 
and thereby helping towards the creation 
of a feeling of trust, confidence and sym- 
pathy between the various religious com- 
munities are suggested below : — 

(1) Is it necessary that births and 
d^ths in the Provinces be declared to 
^ authorities on a community basis? 
One diould be interested in the to- 
tal rise or drop in India’s population 
rather than in that of respective com- 
munities. If the communal award re- 


quires it, these registrations can be 
shown on the minimum number of 
classifications to meet the requirements 
of the Award. 

(2) It seems unnecessary to declare 
a boy’s community on his entrance to 
the village school, town high school, col- 
lege or University. Under democratic 
government primary education should 
soon become compulsory and every boy 
and girl will have to be taught. Hence 
there should be no need to rub the com- 
munal aspect into the child’s mind. 

(3) The organisation of social clubs, 
g>TOkhanas, sports fields, swimming 
baths, etc., on a communal basis is 
to be deprecated. If the Governments 
have no power to stop such organisa- 
tions from coming into being on their 
own account, such institutions should at 
least not receive any Government patro- 
nage by way of free land, donations, re- 
duction in water rates, or other conces- 
sions ; nor should any responsible Gov- 
ernment official perform the opening 
ceremony or be the guest of honour on 
occasions of importance at such com- 
munal institutions. It is only on the field 
of six)rts, where the young man has a 
chance of rubbing shoulders with his 
brother man of whatever religious lean- 
ing, that all angularities, religious, com- 
munal or otherwise, are ground off. 
Hence sports in communal cubicles 
should never be encouraged. 

(4) Next come our charities and 
charitable endowments. These again 
work on communal lines. We have 
Parson; charities, Hindu charities, 
Muslim charities and so on. But is it 
not a fact that whosoever has created 
these charities made all his money* by 
trade or commerce with all the com- 
munities ? Otherwise expressed, did not 
all the communities assist him in ^ther- 
ing his wealth ? If that be so, and it can- 
not be questioned, what moral right has 
he to reserve his spare funds for the 
exclusive benefit of his own community ? 
It may be “ legally ” right for him to do 
so and for Government also to give him 
its legal blessings. Morally they seem 
all wrong— these communal charitjes! 
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(5) We next come to communal 
housing in big cities like Bombay. 
Amongst the monied classes, with 
their exclusiveness, there may be no 
“communal” living, inasmuch as on 
Cumballa or Malabar Hill, in Nepean Sea 
Road or Warden Road, Muslims, Hindus 
and Parsees are all living side by side. 
But move a little to the north ; here we 
have a Hindu Colony, a Parsec Colony, 
a Saraswath Colony and so on. Ea^ 
colony is a communal “ isolation hospi- 
tal ”. Each colony, from whatever 
place its inhabitants may have migrated 
to Bombay, tries to develop on its own 
lines, having little interest in its neigh- 
bour. How could the sentiment of 
national unity develop in these ant hills 
of communal insularity ? The local 
administrative authority, be it a muni- 
cipality or a local board, is certainly in 
a position to refuse land on concession 
or on special terms to prospective com- 
munal colonies. 

(6) Lastly, it is time we learnt to 
draw the line between the purely secular 
and the purely religious spheres of life. 
If it is true that one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison — and society respects 
this principle in the mundane world- 
may we not respect each other’s views 
in the religious sphere on the ground 
that religion is a purely personal af- 


fair? The picture that India presents 
to the outside world, when visualised 
with her riots on account of cow- 
slaughter or music before mosques, is too 
pitiable for words. 

I cannot do better than quote here 
from Kabir 

“As in different ornaments of gold, the 
same gold is there, so also the different 
names of God- Shiva or Allah. Ram or 
Rahim, Karim or Keshav, Hari or Haz- 
rat — refer to the same Being. Namaz and 
puja are two different aspects of the same 
salutation. You call u\x)n the same 
God whether you have on your lips 
“Mahadev” or “Mahomed”, or 
“ Brahma ” or “ Adam ”. Inhabitants 
of the same soil, wherefore divide by 
labelling yourselves Hindus and 
Muslims ? ” 

These pregnant words were utteied in 
the fifteenth century. How true they 
arc to-day ! 

Many will have read with interest the 
article, “ Wanted -An Anti-Communal 
league” by Shri Manu Subedar, which 
appeared in the January issue of The 
Aryan Path. I support his appeal most 
sincerely. I do hope and pray that be- 
fore long wc may have such a b(>r]y of 
men who will work for the promotion 
of good will and harmony in India, ir- 
respective of their own religions. 

S. R. Kantebet 


AN ANTI-COMMIJNAL LEAGUE 


The suggestion by Mr. Manu Subedar 
in the January issue of this journal to 
start an Anti-Communal League in 
India deserves the earnest consideration 
of all who have the larger interests of 
India at heart. It should be possible for 
all communities to live amicably in this 
l^d, each professing its particular reli- 
gion but all working for the country at 
large. Do we not find to-day countries 
in which religious and linguistic differ- 
ence have not been obstacles to national 
solidarity and to cultural dwelopment ? 


As has been reiterated often. British 
rule, based on the ixilicy of “Divide 
and rule ”, has laid undue emphasis on 
communal differences and has fostered 
them with a view to tightening its hold 
on the land. In the recent talks be- 
tween the Viceroy and the Congress 
leaders and in discussions in the House 
of Commons, it has been definitely 
stated by British statesmen that the fail- 
ure of the two major communities m 
India to come to a settlement has been 
the main cause for not acceding to the 
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Congress demand for a self-governing 
constitution. 

It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that the main cause of commu- 
nal bitterness is the parade of religion 
by communities instead of making it the 
solace of man as an individual. Reli- 
gion should form part of a man*s private 
life and should not stand in the way of 
his serving his country. Differences in 
attire and in diet, difficulties of inter- 
marriage and interdining have accentu- 
ated existing religious antagonisms and 
have widened the gulf between the com- 
munities. If all the communities realise 
that they arc Indians first and Indians 
last, without thinking of themselves as 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians or Parsis, 
communal tension will be a thing of 
the past. Unfortunately, communalism 
makes its appi^arancc in many ways and 
in unexpected places, e.g., even in 
students’ organisations. 

Politics cannot be divorced from com- 
munalism. It is on the demand for a 
share of Governmont jobs, Central and 
Provincial, and for the utilisation of 
public funds for communal advantage 
that communalism thrives. Select 
public servants on merit alone and make 
public service loss attractive tlian private 
service and you will end communalism. 
It may be of interest to note that recruit- 
ment to the public service in Madras is 
based on the principle of communal ro- 
tation and in certain collegi's even admis- 
sions and the grant of scholarshii)s are 
based on the communal mle. God for- 
bid that success in examinations and al- 
lotment of marks shall ever depend also 
on the community of the candidate ! 

If India is to take her rightful place 
again as the spiritual leader of the 
world, if Aryavarta is to re-establish her 
ancient glory, the greatest need is to 
fight this demon of conimunalism. 
The proposed Anti-Communal League 
should be started with the main objects 
nf carrying on persistent, peaceful and 
effective propaganda against communal- 
ism in all its forms, and, on the ix)8itive 
of promoting communal harmony. 
The latter may take the form of bring- 


ing together members of different com- 
munities on social and cultural grounds, 
of promoting interdining and intermar- 
riage and of removing aggressive types 
of proselytism. All roads lead to one 
God and enthusiasm for one’s particular 
road should not lead one to adopt un- 
just methods of propagating one’s faith. 

In this fight against communalism, 
strenuous efforts should be made to har- 
ness the energies of the youth of the 
country and even children should be. 
brought under the scheme. Text-books 
which engender hatred for other com- 
muniiies should be abolished and those 
sixicially written with a view to infusing 
communal amity in the young should 
bo encouraged. Newspapers which 
have for their main pun)ose the fanning 
of communal passions should be 
suppressed. A strong and well-financed 
All-India newspaper should be started 
with the avowed purpose of fighting the 
demon of communalism and promot- 
ing intercommunal amity. Provincial 
newspaixirs with the same objects should 
also be started. 

If the new League is to achieve any 
measure of success, it should be launch- 
ed under the auspices of leaders of the 
various communities, who should be 
pledged to carry out its policy and who 
would be missionaries of communal 
harmony, not only on the public plat- 
form and in the press but also in their 
private lives. Efforts should also be 
made to co-ordinate the work of and to 
co-operate with existing organisations 
which have, as part of their programme, 
the removal of communal bitterness. 

The new league should also encourage 
the spread of Hindi as the lingua franca 
of India ; the potentialities of this 
step in promoting communal harmony 
are very great. The Hindi Prachar 
Sabha should be helped with funds to 
intensify its activities. 

A conference of leading members of 
tlie vari('ius communities should be con- 
vened to discuss those vexed questions 
which have been mainly resix)nsible for 
communal riots hitherto -namely, music 
before mosques and cow-killing. Steps 
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should also be taken to settle the ques- 
tion of Shuddi and Sangathan. 

Nothing but sustained propaganda in 
the right sAse of the word and the will- 


ing co-opcration of leaders and workers 
can establish real communal harmony. 
But those who devote their lifetime to 
this work will not have toiled in vain. 

Madras , T. S. L. Narasimham 


COMBATING COMMUNALISM 


The communal problem has baffled us 
so long because our method has been to 
allow leaders to bargain on behalf of 
communities. The inevitable tendency has 
been to perpetuate and to create cleav- 
ages. The League of Nations failed 
because it was a league of nations and 
could not foster wider loyalties. That 


mistake should be avoided. Attention 
should be focussed on the problems that, 
as Indians and as human beings, we all 
have to face. We must cease to think 
and to feel in terms of communities. The 
proposed Anti-Communal League hits 
the nail on the head. 

Benares, C. Narayana Menon 


A VOICE FROM ABROAD 


I have read with great interest Mr. 
Manu Subedar’s fervent renunciation of 
communalism in the January issue of 
The Aryan Path. Great, however, as is 
my sympathy with his detestation of the 
forces which are working against the 
united India of every i^atriot s dream, I 
cannot believe that a negative solution 
will give the positive result sought. By 
all means, let those who recognize the 
evils of communalism and are able to 
transcend them join forces with all like- 
minded sons and daughters of India ! 
But 1 have a profound distrust of 
“ Anti-” organizations in general as only 
too likely to foment ill feelings and to 
arouse counter-antagonism. It would lx 
a thousand pities if the well-intentioned 
formation of such a body should lead in 
effect to one more line of cleavage in the 
Indian consciousness ! 

I would not quibble with terms, but 
the designation of such an organization 
is important as indicating the direction 
of its efforts. Communalism and all the 


countless subdivisions of caste and sect 
are like walls dividing the surface of 
India in all directions. The walls are 
admittedly a great barrier to unity of 
thought and feeling, but they arc only a 
surface barrier. Beneath them stretches 
the undividal earth, whicli we may take 
as representing the common cultural 
heritage in which are India's ro<>ts, and 
above them spreads the free air of com- 
mon aspiration and mutual sympathy. 
The question is, whether the energy of 
those who perrave the fundamental unity 
can be most profitably directed to de- 
molishing the walls or to rising above 
them and establishing fraternal relations 
with all who can do likewise. 

I propose a ix)sitive substitute for Mr. 
Subedar's “Anti-Communal League” 
an “All-India League” whose members 
can meet inquiries as to their a)m- 
munity or caste with the declaration, ‘‘ I 
am an ‘ All-Indian *, with all that that 
implies.” 


A Citizen of the IJ.S.A. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers^ 
Hudibras 


Indian cities and towns would do well 
to emulate certain American commun- 
ities whose resolute and successful effort 
to clean up th(i bookstalls is graphically 
described by C. R. Cooper in The Forum 
for February under the title, “This 
Trash Must Go ! “ The case against 
salacious periodicals in the U. S. A. is 
very strong. Leading law enforcement 
agents have testified emphatically to 
their effect in undermining the nibral 
character of young jxxjple as well as 
in inspiring sex crimes. Not only do 
they lead directly to an increase of social 
evils, but they cultivate vulgarity and 
bad taste and lower resj^ect for woman- 
hood. 

A non-sectarian Council for Decency 
in Magazines was formed in 1938 to 
aiouse public opinion and to si^cure the 
co-operation of publishers, distributors 
and retail news dealers in New York 
City. 

A vigorous campaign in Buffalo, in 
which many agencies, secular and religi- 
ous. co-operated, resulted in arousing 
the whole community to the danger. With 
the co-oi)eration of dealers and police 
the news stands were cleared of objec- 
tionable magazines within a month and a 
Permanent Committee on Public Decency 
was formed to piTpetuate the success of 
the drive, with the heads of practically 
every organization in the city among its 
members. 

fn another place news dealers them- 
selves organized and wrote individually 
to wholesalers demanding that they 
cea^ including indecent magazines with 
tfieir shipments. They enforced the 
oemand by returning unsold all such 
Wiodicals which they received. A 
t^a^e for Clean Reading, with an 
emoiem of decency awarded to co-operat- 


ing dealers, was the solution of another 
town. These and similar local efforts 
have swept objectionable magazines off 
the bookstalls in many towns and cities, 
including some as large as Los Angeles 
and Boston. 

This menace is very real in India. 
Here, too, public opinion needs to be 
aroused on the subject, and the public 
will stiffened to safeguard our young 
people and to save if we can even adults 
of depraved tastes from that which can 
only debase them further. 


Outside pulpit, cloister and class-room 
the classical languages of Europe live 
only in their descendants. Not so the 
“ language of the Gods “ ; Sanskrit, for 
all its hoary age, is hale and vigorous. 
Sir Mirza Ismail pointed out in his 
presidential address at the Founder’s 
Day Celebrations of the Sanskrit College 
in Madras on February 26th that 
Sanskrit “ was still sustaining and enrich- 
ing many a living Indian language from 
its vast storehouse of literature “. It was 
still inspiring millions “with some of 
the noblest thoughts and the loftiest 
ideals to be found in the literature of 
any language in the world”. 

The Hindu reports also Sir Mirza’s 
presiding over the Silver Jubilee Celebra- 
tions of G. R. Vecrabhadrappa’s Sanskrit 
and Veda Patasala in fiiangalore on 
February 10th. On both occasions he 
reaffirmed his unbounded admiration for 
“the noble language" of his Hindu 
brethren and “the great culture, philo- 
sophy and traditions that it enshrines". 

Sir Mirza reminded his Bangalore 
audience of the patronage extended to 
Sanskrit learning by several of the 
Moghul Emperors and declared that the 
appeal of the language and its literature 
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transcended geographical as well as religi- 
ous frontiers. In The Aryan Path 
for October 1936 Dr. Franklin Edgerton 
described appreciatively “ The Humaniz- 
ing Effect of the Study of Sanskrit uiwn 
the Western Mind”. The importance 
of promoting the study of Sanskrit in 
India should be obvious. Sir Mirza 
referred at the Madras gathering to “ the 
supreme importance of Sanskrit in 
national life 

One could not contemplate with 
^uanimity, though happily such an eventual- 
ity was mOvSt improbable, a condition of 
things when Sanskrit would be as divorced 
from everyday life of the masses in this 
country as Latin and Greek were in Europe. 
A light would have gone out of the life of 
the people, and the distinctive features of 
Hindu culture which had won for it an 
honoured place in world- thought would stwo 
be effaced from the life of the community, 
to the great disadvantage and loss both of 
India and of tlie world. 

Sir Mirza Ismail also delivered an 
excellent Convocation Address at the 
Calcutta University. On that occasion 
another Muslim, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Ilaque, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, announced that the Univer- 
sity &nate had approved a plan to set 
up, side by side with the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
a Department of Islamic History 
and Culture— the first of its kind, lie 
claimed, in any Indian University. But 
the Vice-Chancellor’s apparent assump- 
tion that the new facility will be of 
special interest and value to Muslim 
students prompts a doubt as to whether 
his high hopes for its contribution to 
mutual amity will be fulfilled. The 
primary need is not to give Muslims “ a 
deeper insight into the basic features of 
their faith and its philosophy ”, desirable 
as that is because the fundamental 
teachings of Islam, like those of Hindu- 
ism, are hostile to intolerance and un- 
brotherliness. More important still is 
what the new department can achieve 
in revealing to non-Muslims the rich 
contribution of Islam to Indian and 
world culture. It is important from 
every point of view that the main tribu- 


taries to the mighty stream of Indian 
culture shall be traced to their sources 
and their beauties made familiar to all. 
If only Muslims avail themselves of the 
new department, its establishment may 
turn out to have been little more than 
a benevolent gesture, as far as practical 
results in improved Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions are concerned. Encouragement 
must be given to Hindu students to study 
Islamic culture and to Muslim students 
to enroll for study of the Hindu heritage. 
Nothing promotes mutual sympathy 
like understanding and appreciating 
each other. The potential service of such 
a department to unity and fraternal feel- 
ing is incalculable. 


The admirable suggestion that in the 
interest of intercommunal harmony the 
Indian Universities might offer courses 
in which Arabic and Sanskrit would 
have the same basic value as Greek and 
Latin in the public schools and Univer- 
sities of England was put forward on 
February 11th by Begum Amiruddin. 
Her address, delivered under th(' auspices 
of the Kumbakonam Parliament and 
summarized in The Hindu, was an 
appeal to the two great communities of 
our country to understand each other 
better, to cultivate breadth of vision 
and to display a spirit of accommodation 
towards each other’s religion and ailtuic. 

As in music Ihi* different notes assumed 
full artistic bca\ity and i^nvcr only when 
blended into harmony, so the diverse cul- 
tures of India must seek fulfilment of their 
separate beings in a cultural diapasrm — 
Educati'd men and women should under- 
take the .study of the different cultures and 
the vital task of building a magnifiani 
superstructure of fellowship on the found- 
ation of these cultures. If they did so, out 
of the present-day conflicts there would 
emerge a niltural fellowship which would 
draw the different races and creeds in one 
bond of common understanding for the wel- 
fare of India and for the service of llic 
world. 

There was encouragement for those who 
believe that indigenous Indian medicine 
has a valuable contribution to make to 
therapeutics, in the unofficial remarks of 
the Suij;epn-Cenera^, Major-General 
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N. M. Wilson, when he presided over 
the “Hostel’s Day” celebrations of the 
Government Indian Medical School 
Hostels at Madras on the 14th of Febru- 
ary. Referring to a letter which he had 
received the day before from a student 
of the school, in which it was stated that 
the school was striking out a “golden 
middle path” between Allopathy and 
Ayurveda, Major-General Wilson said, 
as quoted in The Hindu, that 

speaking as a doctor and not as the 
Surgeon-General, he could say with truth 
that this country must take the middle path. 
Those concerned with medicine must 
consider both the systems. After all. the 
doctors — in the Hast as in the A\'(*st wore 
the servants of the public, and the patients 
would give tliem praise if they got cured, 
no matter by what system of medicine the 
aire was effected. 

“ The Veda of Life ”, which is the 
literal translation of “ the Ayurveda ”, 
has a wealth of traditional wisdom which 
Wt^stern medicine is ftwlish indeed to 
ignore. 

A reform in Indian ixnial law and 
penal procedure is overdue. The w^ay had 
been paved, by the last All -India Jail 
Reform Committee, by the committees 
appointed by the late Congress Govern- 
ments and by agitation led by various 
social -service bodies, for the First All- 
India Penal Reform Conference which 
met in Bombay on February 24th and 
25th. The Indian Penal Reform League 
was launched with the blessings of the 
Hon. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, to study crime and delinquency 
and criminal law and procedure and to 
formulate ameliorative measures. 

Several speakers at the Conference 
made im|X)rtant ix>ints, but the most 
significant address was that of the Chief 
Justice of India. Sir Maurice stressed 
the intrinsic worth of man qua man, as 
the possessor of rights which he could 
never forfeit entirely, whatever he did. 
The community had a right to protect 
Itself, but the person against whom it 
sought protection was one of its own 
members ; the criminal must also be 
protated from society, which would, 
continue to create criminals as well as| 


punish them until it had accepted in full 
“ the faith, often shaken but never shat- 
tered, in the common humanity of us all 

Despite these views. Sir Maurice 
believes that some are practically “ irre- 
claimable”, and he upholds the death 
penalty though he made a significant 
admission 

I have never met a Judge in India who 
did not refer to the difliculty of arriving at 
the truth in criminal cases ; and indeed a 
friend of my own tells me that he is a 
strong advocate of the abolition of the death 
sentence in murder cases solely on the ground 
that owing to the prevalence of hard swear- 
ing he can never feel absolutely certain that 
the right verdict has been arrived at. 

Sir Maurice admits also that “in a 
modem well-organized State the true 
deterrent of crime is not so much the 
severity of sentences as the swiftness and 
certainty of punishment ”. There are 
cogent reasons for abolishing the death 
Iienalty besides the fallibility of courts, 
the irrevocability of the sentence and its 
doubtful value as a deterrent. To men- 
tion only a few : revenge, whether of 
individual or society, is the lowest of 
motives ; capital punishment is barbar- 
ous and debasing to those who adminis- 
ter it ; it cuts off the possibility of the 
guilty man’s reformation ; and the tak- 
ing of life, since it is against the moral 
law proclaimed by all great Teachers, 
cannot be justified by legalization. 

Sir Maurice’s rebuke to Indian penal 
administration is deserved. There have 
been “ dreadful cases of cruelly towards 
prisoners in jails ” which have pro- 
foundly revolted the literate minority to 
whose knowledge they have come. The 
implication, however, is open to chal- 
lenge that such instances which, it is 
alleged, would in England “ have raised 
sucli a stonn of indignation as might 
even have endangered the government 
of the day ”, in India “ seem scarcely to 
have aroused a more than transient and 
local interest Sadistic punishments 
used to be inflicted on convicted traitors 
by the law in England, and were witness- 
ed with morbid enthusiasm by excited 
mobs. It is less than eighty years since 
the last victim was sentenced to be 
“hanged, drawn and quartered anc) 
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only seventy years since that ferocious 
penalty was formally abrogated. The last 
sentence passed was not carried out, but 
in 1803 seven men suffered that punish- 
ment. Does Indian penal administration 
show many stains much darker than 
dragging a living man along the high- 
way behind a horse-drawn sledge to the 
place of execution, and the subsequent 
public mutilation of his corpse ? 

And would it be invidious to inquire 
who is responsible for abuses in the 
penal administration of a subject 
people? 

The criminal can be reformed only 
by himself, but society must ^provide 
conditions which will offer th^ incentive 
to self-reformation. The period ‘of 'incar- 
ceration should dei^end upon how long it 
takes a man to change his anti-social 
attitude. As Sliri K. M. Munshi re- 
minded the Conference in his presidential 
address : “ Punishment must be related 
to the criminal, not to the crime alone.*' 

During the prison term ethical precepts 
must be inculcated. The prisoner’s self- 
respect must be aroused and fostered. 
Discipline is necessary but regimenta- 
tion must not be carried to the ix)int <^f 
inducing an infantile mentality and an 
incapacity for dealing with normal condi- 
tions. Obviously prisoners must not be 
coddled ; but jirogressively, in the case 
of each individual who shows a disposi- 
tion to play the game according to the 
rules, the rigours of prison discipline 
should be relaxed and opportunities for 
exercising judgment and responsibility 
afforded, until, equipped by occupational 
and mental as well as moral training, the 
former criminal is ready to take his place 
again in the community. 

“Against stupidity the Gods them- 
selves strive unvictorious.’* Undiscourag- 
ed by Schiller’s warning, however, we 
must, if we are to save modem culture, 
put up a valiant struggle against the col- 
lective stupidity that has brought civiliz- 
ation to the very brink of disaster. Many 
men and all nations are blind to the 
organic unity of mankind and the corol- 
lary of that unity, that nothing which is 


against the best interest of the whole can 
possibly be of lasting benefit to the part. 
No nation, as no individual, has the right 
to pursue private ends in complete dis- 
regard of the effects of such action upon 
other nations or other men. 

Miss Storm Jameson, writing on 
“ The New Europe ’* in The Fortnightly 
for January, stresses the necessity for 
nations to “resign their absc>lute ix)wer 
to disorder the living conditions of the 
whole world to their own temporary pro- 
fit”. She ascribes the failure of the 
League of Nations to the unwillingness 
of its member States “to act with the 
self-restraint of civilized individuals”. 

A central economic and financial 
authority has become the only alterna- 
tive to perpetuating ” a Europe strangled 
by traffic barruTS and crushed by the 
burden of defending its right to choke to 
death 

Allied victory which dois not eslabli-ih 
international economic co-(^peration will 
'Settle nothing but the dale of the next wai. 

This prescription is exci'llent as far as 
it goes but it stops short of complete ef- 
fectiveness. 0)uld it be assumed, in the 
present state of national morality and 
intelligi'ncc, that agrecm(*nt on a com- 
mon economic and financial |x>licy 
would b(' self-enfoicipg ? Granting that 
it could, and that harmonious co opera- 
tion betwetm membiT States would suc- 
Ci^ed the present '* inflamed nationalism ”, 
would not a federal union of Euroix' be 
open to the same temptation to pursue 
“ enlightened self-interest ” — a euphem- 
ism for selfishness -on a continental 
instead of a national scale ? 

Perhaps to turn over to “a federal 
Euroiiean Council “ the ix)wer “ to gov- 
ern and educate in colonial territories 
and to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment *’ is a step in advance of national 
exploitation of subject peoples, but we 
are convinced that plans for the co- 
operation of some members of the hu- 
man family alone in their own interest 
are foredoomed to ultimate failure. As 
Kingsley wrote 

Not self-intere.st. but self-sacrifice, is Ih'^' 
only law upon which human soci(?ty can be 
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grounded, with any hope of prosperity and 
permanence. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
whose presidential remarks on February 
27th at Mr. Justice Ilorwill’s Young 
India Society lecture at Mylaporc, Mad- 
ras, on “ The Treaty of Versailles ” are 
quoted in The Hindu, brought out that 
the problems of Europe arc not the only 
ones demanding solution : — 

Not the difficulties besetting Kuropean 
politics alone but the problems of Asiatic 
countries also should be solved according 
to the requirements of a broad human 
outlook. 

The possessed areas of the world fol- 
low with understandable concern not 
only the struggle between iK)sscssors and 
the disix)ssessed but also the plans of the 
anticipated victors for setting the world 
lo rights after the war is over. The pre- 
(Kcupation of the latter with Europe and 
its problems promfits the reix'ated query, 
wistful and insistent, from the depend- 
encies, “ Where do we come in ? ” 

Sir .Alladi is not over sanguine about 
the prospects for the freedom of small 
nations, but he ix)intcd out in his ad- 
dress the direction in w’hich alone a last- 
ing solution may be sought. Rcix’titions 
of Versailles, ho declared, wore sure to 
occur unless there was a reordering c.f 
nations and “ unic.-s natkms changtxi 
their outlook and leanit to live and let 
live- -to live in mutual accord, sympathy 
and understanding”. 


Mr. H. G. Wells came forward in The 
Dmly Herald late in Februaiy as the 
sponsor of a draft Declaration of the 
Rights of Man (reproduced in India by 
The Hindu and The Hindustan Times\ 
Whatever its shortcomings, it has the 
merit of formulating definite objectives 
for an ordered world, to replace the chaos 
in which we are struggling. Protection 
from physical and administrative abuses 
and economic security are its major 
themes. The economic rights of man 
arc the most controversial ; their practi- 
cal^ acceptance would deal the coup de 
grace to privilege. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley protests against 


the proclamation of such economic rights 
unless “ some indication is given of the 
social and economic machinery that they 
seem to take for granted ”. There are, 
in Asia, he mentions, several hundred 
millions who lack the necessary mini- 
mum of f(x)d, clothing, medical care, 
etc., to which they, as human beings, are 
claimed to be “ entitled ”. Obviously it 
is a disgrace: to modern civilization that 
the claim should even have to be urged, 
let alone that it should be so obviously 
unlikely to meet with general acceptance, 
but the situation must be faced. 

Im|X)rtant points arc brought out by 
several other contributors to the series. 
Sir Rfefts^rd Gregory, President of the 
British As^iation, describes the Decla- 
ration * 2 (s “ new commandments of con- 
duct of a modern society with a sense of 
resix)nsibility to the whole human race.” 

Mr. George Lansbury is convinced 
that we do not need more declarations ; 
the armaments race and ” much worse 
crimes continue in spite of all the know- 
ledge and wisdom accumulated over the 
ages ”. What is necessary is for men and 
women in all lands to accept as true the 
oneness of life, lie puts' the issue 
bluntly : — 

We cannot be made g(x>d citizens by 
others. Wc must learn the simple truth, 
ihen: is no democracy unless there are 
democrats. 

The ix)int is made by Prof. John Ryle 
of Cambridge University that “Rights 
must be deserved as well as declared.” 

In parallel with a Declaration of tlic 
Rights, I should like to see a Declaration of 

the Duties of Man Individuals and 

nations alike, while demanding the right 
to live in freedom and to receive certain 
benefits, have somehow got to recover or. 
perhaps, to discover the spirit of service 
and the advantages of mutual aid. 

One criticism brought against Mr. 
II. G. Wells's draft Declaration was that 
of Mr. Harold Nicholson, M. P., that 
it does not refer explicitly enough to 
freedom of conscience, speech, public 
assembly and printing. 

It is interesting in this connection that 
in a recent broadcast address Mr. Wells 
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claimed to be supporting the present Bri- 
tish Government— -which he openly dis- 
approves on several counts— -because in 
spite of its alleged defects it accords him 
freedom of speech and is fighting for 
that freedom throughout the world. 

Hitavada (Nagpur) inquires edi- 
torially on the 1st March whether the 
people of India are not included in the 
entire world of Mr. Wells, and suggests 
that the British war aims might well be 
translated into action in India. Surely 
the ability of England to bestow free- 
dom of speech upon the Indian people 
does not wait upon an Allied victory ? 

The same idea underlies Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar’s question in the Hindu 
of 11th March ; examining Mr. Wells s 
Declaration he asks— “Is this declara- 
tion intended to apply to the Euroj^ean 
countries and nations only, or to Asia 
and Africa also ? “ 

The scant attention bestowed by 
Indian scholars on Indian Materialism 
is brought out in the introductory chap- 
ter of Dr. K. B. Krishna’s forthcoming 
book on The History of Maleridist 
Thought in India, which appears in the 
January-February issue of Trivent. 

The reason seenis to us to lie deeper 
than the explanation which he offers. 
He describes Indian materialism as es- 
sentially a protestant movement, when- 
ever it has appeared ; opposed to suiter- 
naturalism, priestly class domination etc. 
Research, he suggests, has been along 
lines inspired by class interests. These 
have differed for- the middle and lower 
classes. The former have not been so 
much concerned with the latter’s prob- 
lems. The unsophistication of the vil- 
lagers — we object to the expression “ the 
‘primitive idiocy’ of village life” — and 
the weakness of the working-classes have 
unfitted them for conducting research for 
themselves. But to assume that if they 
did so and came across materialism in 
the history of Indian thought the masses 
would embrace it forthwith as congenial 
and suited to their needs is to misread 
entirely the Indian temperament. 

Dr. Krishna claims that materialism 


— “the view that upholds the primacy 
of matter to other things”— is indigen- 
ous to India^ /* Not all thought is other- ^ 
worldly. nS all thought is idealistic.” 
He is right ; ancient India did have its 
Charvakas and Nastikas. Materialism 
has sprung up now and again in our 
country's history but it has never taken 
root and always it has d^cd of inanition. 
The bent of the national genius is essen- 
tially idealistic and spiritual. 

Shri II. G. Narahari, who writes in 
The Poona Orienlalisl for January “On 
the Origin of the Doctrine of Samsara ”, 
takes issue with the Orientalists who 
deny the indigenous origin of the doc- 
trine and maintain that the Vcdic Ar- 
yans borrowed it from their aboriginal 
neighbours. 

The doctrine necessarily involves, as 
Shri Narahari makes clear, the doctrine 
of Karma, “that every man must reap 
wiiat he has sown, and that every action 
on earth shall havd its result ”, 

While some of the best known Orient- 
alists fail to recognize the doctrine of 
Transmigration — before the ix^riod of the 
Brahmaoas, others, mostly Indians, liold 
with Shri Narahari that the various con- 
ceptions that led to the formulation oi the 
theory are to be found in the carlit'st 
Vedic texts. lit# proves that the Vcdic 
poets had a definite idea of survival after 
death and also the idea of Karma. The 
claim that the two concepts are not 
found together in no way militates 
against the Vedic Aryans having 
recognized their correlation. Unless 
they arc understood as complementary, 
reincarnation becomes meaningless and 
Karma untenable. The most casual ob- 
server must remark that retribution docs 
not always overtake the evil-doer in his 
present incarnation and that there are 
congenital handicaps and infant suffer- 
ings which defy any other explanation 
than their being the result of previous 
actions. Is it conceivable that the giant 
intellects to whom the world owes the 
Vedas could have failed to observe a con- 
nection so obvious as that which the 
doctrine of Sarpsfira establishes ? 
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THE TEMPLE OF PERMANENT PEACE 


On the 20th of this month the entire 
Buddhist world will celebrate the 
anniversary of three important events 
in the life of the Buddha. The magical 
influence of this Master-Mind who lived 
six centuries before the Christian era 
amtinues to work its miracles in the 
hearts of hundreds even to-day. The 
power of the Buddha’s life and the influ- 
ence of his teachings are impressing 
many in materialistic Japan ; in war- 
worn China ; in Ceylon, in Burma and in 
India ; in Tibet and in Turkestan. And 
in the West as well, in not a few 
European and American minds is that 
influence active. 

What is the nature of the power which 
this great Soul exerted on thousands of 
free-willed men and women during half 
a century of most glorious ministry? 
What is the kind of potency which the 
memory of his life and the contact with 
his teachings evoke even to-day in 
human consciousness? Has that life 
and have those teachings any definite 
message for our confused and disintegrat- 
ing civilization? War and bloodshed 
prevail in our midst ; wars are being 
waged and blood is being shed in the 
names of Right and Justice and Liberty, 


and Progress and Culture. How did 
this Man win in his lifetime and how 
does he continue to win human heads 
and hearts— millions upon millions of 
them? Not by the sword did he win 
the kingdom of Peace for himself and 
for his numberless followers. He said 
in starting the very quest for that 
Peace : — 

My chariot shall not roll with bloody 
wheels 

From victory to victory, till earth 

Wears the red record of my name. 

The religious philosophy which he left 
to humanity has produced for over 
tw'enty-fivc hundred years generations of 
good and unselfish men. His is the only 
absolutely bloodless religion among all 
the existing religions : tolerant and 
liberal, teaching universal compassion 
and charity, love and self-sacrifice, 
poverty and contentment with one’s lot, 
whatever it may be. No persecutions, 
no enforcement of faith by fire and 
sword have ever disgraced it. No 
thunder-and-lightning-vomiting god has 
interfered with its chaste command- 
ments; and if the simple, human and 
philosophical code of daily life left to 
us by the greatest Man-Reformer ever 
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known ^ould ever come to be adopted 
by mankind at large, then indeed an 
era of bliss and peace would dawn on 
Humanity. 

The whole of civilization is so busy 
doing things that it has no time even 
to enquire into the rmson-tTitre of its 
busy>ness. War is being waged by two 
great democratic countries in Europe and 
the reason given is that Hitlerism must 
be destroyed. What they will do when 
it is destroyed is not clear, and more— 
the political leaders of Downing Street 
and the Quai d’Orsay refuse even to 
discuss the subject. 

Politics has become the religion of the 
people everywhere — even in India it 
threatens to do so if the rising tide is 
not stemmed. Gandhiji tries to hold 
the balance between spiritual idealism 
and political action, but the Western 
world-forces glamour the bulk of young 
India, who wish to divorce the Soul, 
religion, from its body, the ix)litics which 
Gandhiji has been trying to build upon 
the basis of the existence and the 
potency of that Soul, 

In one aspect of his labour of love 
Gandhiji may well be said to be carry- 
ing on the work of the great Buddha. 
To suit modern conditions Gandhiji 
engages in political actions, but his whole 
emphasis is on moral elevation— on men 
and women rising on the stepping-stones 
of their dead psychical selves to living 
in noetic peace and spiritual strength. 
The Enlightened One did not work in 
the political field but engaged himself in 
impressing the hearts of men by the 
example of a noble life and in influenc- 
ing their minds by sage precepts. A 
transmutation took place in large 
numbers of people and prepared the way 
for the era of Mauryan glory. 

It would be well for India to recall 


to-day the tedinique of the Tathagata— 
of Him who followed in the footsteps of 
his Predecessors. The Buddha paid 
scant attention to his earthly pedigree 
and emphasised the truth that he wa^ 
“ not of a mortal line ”, but of ” descent 
invisible, the Buddhas who have been 
and who shall be ”. He called upon all 
men not to bother about their outer 
conditions, birth-status, and body-caste; 
etc., but to trace their own heavenly pedi- 
gree. By looking away from the world 
of objects where shadows glamour and 
entice and by turning to the world with- 
in and behind, where the purpose of 
existence is to be seen and the right mode 
of living can be learnt, men and women 
find what they are seeking — Sva-raj, of 
which Sva-raj the political freedom of 
Hindusthan is but an emanation, an 
aspect. 

The Buddha taught that he who is not 
loyal to the world of Nirvana cannot be 
truly patriotic towards the country of 
his birth. Modem patriotism shows 
fidelity to a gwgraphical territory’, im- 
prisons the ideal of brotherhood in skin 
of a particular colour, and in other 
similar expressions enhances the differ- 
ences and divisions betwinn man and 
man. Spiritual patriotism docs not war 
against another country « parated by a 
mountain range or a flowing river ; does 
not put on suixirior airs because it stK'aks 
a particular tongue. All lands are but 
parts united in one Earth, all tongues 
but children of the One Mother Tongue 
from which even the language of the 
Gods and its sister tongue of Avesta were 
bom. 

The world needs to-day the overthrow 
of false patriotism, worked up to a war- 
pitch by nationalistic politicians. The 
evil force obsessing false patriotism is 
greed— the sense of possession, the urgp 
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to get more. Wars of to-day are said 
to be between the haves and have-nots ; 
that is, they are based on false concepts 
of gaining, accumulating and using 
Wealth, principles of economics as false as 
they are immoral, as the disastrous con- 
sequences reveal to those who have eyes 
to sec. The Buddha’s way of poverty, 
also recommended by Gandhiji, has a 
message for the modem sense-ridden 
civilization, controlled by bankers and 
book-makers, by profiteers and business 
magnates. In the view of the true 
Economists such as Buddha and Jesus, 
to whose school Gandhiji belongs, an in- 
dividual is not the absolute and 
autocratic possessor of his wealth ; he is a 
trustee who holds his ix>ssessions for the 
common good. So with a nation— be it 
an imperialistic giant or a humble genius 
—each must learn to share with all its 
raw products as its polished culture. 

Having found out the fallacy that 
any nation can prosper and live in peace 
when others are struggling against pover- 
ty, that any Empire, however large, can 


hold itself together in proud isolation, 
careless of. the interests of small nei^- 
bours, European peoples are thinking of 
a Federated Europe ; but in the process 
of time federated continents will prove 
as futile as isolated nations and will 
bring about wars of still more ruinous 
proportions. Federated Europe against 
Federated Africa, or Federated Ameri- 
ca against Federated Asia ! A Federa- 
ted World should be the aim of all 
right-hearted peoples. 

Wars impoverish humanity. Peace 
enriches it. Hatred corrupts beauty, 
virtue, truth. Wars will cease not by 
wars, but by justice, by the sense of duty 
which recognizes the rights of all, includ- 
ing oneself. 

This message of the Buddha, given 
over two thousand five hundred years 
ago, has a most practical bearing for 
the world of to-day. Not politics 
divorced from spiritual realities can save 
our world ; the Teachings of the Buddhas 
contain the key to the Temple of Per- 
manent Peace. 


“And if tlie Koliyaa”, asked the Blessed One, “persist in drawing off this water, 
which is tlic gift of Gods and demons, what will come of it ? ” 

Slaughter and dire penalties ”, answ^ered the Sakyas ; and their gaze w^as that of 
lions coming to battle together. 

“ Then the season of sowing and of planting the young rice, paddling it firmly down 
in the soft mud, will pass idly, for ploughman and sower will be ashes on the burning- 
ground 1 Mother and child will perish of hunger, and the wild beasts of the forest will 
roam through your fields I ” 

“ But our faces will be blackened ”, urged one of the Sakyas, " if to the threatening 
words of these base ones we make r.ot answer as Kshatriyas should — ^with clash of spear 
and winging of fiery arrows.” 

The Lord heard him, or perchance heard him not— so swiftly did he ask this ques- 
tion : “ This water for which you would shed men's lives-~is it tethered in its place, as 
men te^er a goat where it should feed?” 

” By no means. It is flowing and makes no stay in any pool or shallow.” 

He said then : “ Let the Koliyas for this day have freedom of drawing water, and 
let the Sakyas dig their channels for tliem. Even so tomorrow let the Sakyas draw water, 
and the Koliyas dig. Are the white shoulders of the mountains a well which men have 
made? There is water for all, and when both have drawn for their day the river will be 
nowing still. And in three w^ks will the rains brim its vessel from sliore to shore and far 
over your fields.” 


The Youngest Disciple by Edward Thompson 



LIGHT IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


L— LIGHT AND ILLUMINATION AMONG THE 

EARLY SUFiS 

[This is the first of a series of articles by Margaret Smith who has made 
Islamic M^icism her speciality. Our readers are familiar with her various studies 
on the subject in earlier volumes of The Aryan Path. Wc fully agree with her 
remark : “ I feel that the teaching of the mystics overrides all barriers of race and 
nationality and that it contains a message of peace and hope for a troubled world, 
which is much needed at the present time.”— Ed.] 


The oonc^tion of God, the One 
Reality, as Light, and of an inner light 
within the human soul by which it 
becomes conscious of its relation to the 
Divine as a ray of that Essential Light, 
is found in Islamic Mysticism from the 
beginning. 

It was no new conception, but one 
derived from many sources and found 
in many faiths. Light embodies the idea 
of glory and splendour, it is infinite in 
its manifestation, omnipresent, unchange- 
able, the source and condition of life 
and activity and beauty. It is small 
wonder that the celestial luminaries 
should have been worshipped in Babylon 
and Phoenicia, or that the Egyptians and 
Greeks and Romans should have found 
a place in their pantheon for a Sun-God, 
the source of life, and for a Moon- 
Goddess, symbd of Wisdom. Nor is it 
surprising that Light should have been 
set over against Darkness, to represent 
the spiritual and the good in opposition 
to the material and the evil, by the 
Zoroastrians of Persia and by others who 
followed them. 

To the early Hebrews, the glory of 
God was represented by the Shekina, 


the Divine Radiance visible by day and 
night, yet hidden within a cloud lest 
mortal eyes should be blinded by that 
unearthly glory. They thought, too, of 
the wings of that Shekina as being wide 
enough to enfold all humanity. The 
Hebrew Scriptures are full of the praise 
of Light, the first of all things to appear 
after the eternal night which had rested 
upon the abyss. The summons of the 
prophet is : “ Arise, shine : for thy Light 
is come and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” “ In Thy Light ", sings the 
Psalmist, “ ^all wc see light ”, the 
teaching of the Sufis long afterwards. 
Wisdom, too, is identified with Light in 
the Apocrypha. 

"She is the brightness of the Everlast- 
ing Light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God— nxire beautiful than the 
sun and above all the order of the stars : 
being compared with the light, 
is found before it.”^ 

The saint is desenbed as " the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud and as the 
moon at the full. As the sun shining 
upon the temple of the Most Hi^ and 
as the rainbow giving light in the bnght 
clouds.”* 


^ The Wisdom of Solomon, 7. 26. 

* Ecclesiasticus, 50. 6. Cf. the Persian mystic Rumi op the Divine Beloved : 

He comes, a moon whose like the sky ne’er saw, awake or dreaming 
(downed with etonal flame no flood can lay.” 

• (Translated by R. A Nicholaon) 
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With this we may compare the words of 
the Persian Hujwin, who likens the 
lover of God to a sun shining in a cloud- 
less sky, and, quoting the words of 
another $ufi, says that the combination 
of the light of the sun and the moon is 
like the purity of Love and Unity, 
when these are mingled together. He adds 
that, to be sure, the light of the sun 
and moon is worthless beside the Light 
of the Love and Unity of God, and 
they should not be compared, but that 
in this world there is no light so splendid 
as that of these two luminaries. That 
earthly light cannot be clearly seen by 
the eye, but the heart of the mystic, 
by the light of gnosis and love and 
union, can see the glory of God and 
while still in this world can penetrate 
into the mysteries of the world to come. 

The same conception of Light as re- 
presenting Reality and the Eternal 
Wisdom, whereby the human soul is 
also enlightened, is found in Greek 
thought. The poet Pindar, writing in 
the fifth century b.c. of the transience 
of human life, adds ; — 

“But when a glory shines from 
God descending, 

Then rests on men a sunbright 
splendour-sheen 

And life serene.”^ 

Plato, a century later, in his Republic 
urges that true education should lead 
the soul to turn away its “eye”— the 
spiritual vision — from the darkness in 
which it was bom towards the Sun of 
Truth, to which it is really akin. This 
concepti<Mi comes still more to the fore 


in Neo-Platonism and there is no 
doubt that the early mystics of Islam 
drew much inspiration from this source.^ 

It was probably from Plotinus that the 
3ufis gained their idea of God as the 
“Light of Lights” {nur al-wmdr). 
Plotinus saw the need for a Lig^t which 
is God Himself. The One, he says» is 
a “ Light before light, an eternal irradi- 
ation resting upon the intellectual 
realm ”, and again, the life in the Divine 
Intellect is the Primal Light, at (mce 
Light-giver and that which is lighted. 
The human soul he describes as “a light 
springing from the Divine Mind and 
shining about it, in closest touch with 
its Source”. Man strives to know the 
dignity of the intellect and its light and 
splendour and the value of that whicli 
is beyond the intellect, that is, the Light 
of Lights, the Perfect Beauty, and 
Supreme Splendour.-* Plotinus says 

“ We may know that we have 
attained to the Vision when the 
Soul has suddenly taken light, the light 
which is from the Supreme and is the 
Supreme. This is the true end set before 
the Soul, to take that light, to see the 
Supreme by the Supreme, and not by 
the light of any other principle : for 
that which illumines the Soul is That 
uix)n which it looks.”* 

The Sufis, in their turn, insist that 
tlie Light of God can be seen only by 
His Light. Then, says Plotinus, it will 
be given to us to contemplate Reality 
and ourselves as they really are, radiant, 
full of light, indeed as pure light itself, 
having become God, united with the 
Light.-'* He makes it plain that God is 


^ Tr^slated by A. S Way. 

, is noteworthy that the name of Ishrdqiyyin (the Illuminated) is the name pven 

oy writers to the Platonic philosophers. 

int A ^ ^beology of Aristotle (so-called) , p. 44. Really a Neo-Platonic treatise translated 
Arabic in the ninth century a.d.. of which the ijufis made great use. 

3:2, 8,9, 17. 

“fiimcad VI, 7 : 9. 
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the Source of all lesser lights, which 
receive illumination in their several 
grades, an idea taken up later and deve- 
loped by al-Ghazall. 

The Hermetic literature and Gnosti- 
cism may also have contributed some- 
thing, and there is no doubt that the 
mystical teaching of the early Christian 
Church contributed not a little to the 
Sufi doctrine. Clement of Alexandria, 
in the second century, taught a Christian 
gnosis, urging men to tread the mystic 
Path which would lead them from dark- 
ness into light. 

“ Cast off the ignorance and the dark- 
ness that blinds our eyes, and sing to 
God, the Real Existent, ‘ Hail, Light ! * 
For to us, buried in darkness, bound in 
the shadow of death, Light has shone 
from Heaven, purer than the sun, 
sweeter than our life here. That Light 
is Life Everlasting ; whatever has par- 
taken of it lives ! Night fears the light 
and sinking down in terror makes way 
for the Divine Day. All has now become 
sleepless Light and sunset has joined 
hands with sunrise. For the Sun of 
Righteousness is present with all men 
equally and has diangcd sunset into 
sunrise and turned Death into Life.”^ 

St. Augustine in the fourth century, 
writing in his City of God of the soul’s 
ascent by way of purgation and illumi- 
nation, says that the incorporeal soul is 
illumined by the incorporeal light of the 
Wisdom of God, as the body of the air 
is illumined by corporeal light. 

Dionysius the Arcopagitc, so-called, a 
Christian theosophist of the fifth cen- 
tury, regarded God as Essential Radiance, 


the Morning Star, illuminating to con- 
template. The soul, he teaches, by unceas- 
ing renunciation, can be so purified from 
the defilements of sin that it can ascend 
to the Ray of the Divine Darkness, which 
is in truth the Unapproachable Light of 
the Presence of God. 

“Every ray of illuminating light which 
proceeds from that Light helps to restore 
the soul to perfection and to union with 
the One. Then it can contemplate the 
Simple Unity of Uncreated Light and 
become receptive of the Primal Light 
and, itself radiant, give radiance to 
others ...” 

So those who enter into the Divine 
Light themselves become deified^. 

From all these sources, therefore, es- 
pecially Persian, Semitic and Greek, 
Islam derived the idea of God as Light, 
and this idea is found even in orthodox 
Islam and notably in the famous “ Light- 
verse” in the Quran, which declares 
that 

“ God is the Light of the Heavens and 
the Earth : His Light is like a Niche 
wherein is a Lamp : the Lamp within 
a Glass : the Glass like unto a glittering 
Star. From a blessed Tree is it lit, an 
Olive-tree neither of the East nor of the 
West, the oil whereof would be almost 
luminous, even though Fire touched it 
not : Light upon Light.” 

And with the Light of Supreme Good- 
ness is contrasted the Darkness of evil 
and of ignorance in a succeeding vcTse : 

“But as for the Infidels, their deeds 
are like Darkness massed upon a fathom- 
Ic'ss sea, billow overtopped by billow and 
above them the clouds : Darkness upon 
Darkness : wherein if a man stretch forth 


^ Translated by D. Pym. 

if»c a full account of the teaching of Dionysius see The Aryan Path, November, 
iu V . ? i® a beautiful prayer for Light contained in the East Syrian Liturgy : “ Thee, 
Lights, Who feedest light from Thy Light and dwellest in the excellent 
Lrigm, which no znan hath seen or can apprc^ch unto : Thee, we beseech, even we who are 
and sinful, irra^ate the darkness of our minds by Thine unspeakable Lif^t, so that 
the lamps of our souls, being enlightened with the oil of mercy and of pity, we may rejoice 
a Countenance^^ou who dit^ aeate the Light in Thy loving-tdnoness 
and dost order the darkness m Thy wisdom.” / 
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his hand, he shall hardly see it. He to 
whom G<xi doth not appoint light, no 
light at all hath he.”^ 

These verses have aroused the greatest 
interest among commentators. Among 
the Muslim traditions ascribed to the 
Prophet Muhammad was the declara- 
tion, 

“God is veiled by Seventy Thousand 
Veils of Light and Darkness : were He 
to withdraw them, then the Glory of His 
Aspect would surely consume those who 
looked upon Him.” 

The Prophet is also said to have 
prayed, 

“0 Light of light, Thou art veiled 
from 'Illy creature and it docs not attain 
to Thy Light. O Light of light. Thy 
light illumines the people of heaven and 
enlightens those upon earth. O Light of 
all light, Thy Light is praised by all 
liKht.” 

But although this prayer is said to 
have bex^n given to the Prophet by the 
Archangel Gabriel, it is more likely of 
Sufi origin. It is said also that the 
Prophet declared, “Fear the believer, 
for he sees by the Light of Ck)d.” An- 
other of his sayings was, “When God 
wills good to his servant He kindles a 
light in his heart and the sign of that 
light is his separation from the abode of 
vanity and turning towards the abode of 
eternity.” A traditional invocation 
among Muslims is : “I invoke Thee by 
the Light of Thy Countenana\” An- 
other Islamic tradition is one which 
states that God said unto David, “ The 
mark of the spiritually-minded is that 
they no longer walk in darkness, for I 
am the Light of their hearts.” 

The Sufis gave to these Qur'anic verses 


and these traditions a mystical interpre- 
tation, explaining the “niche” as the 
heart of the mystic, which is, therefore, 
the dwelling-place of the Divine Light. 
But it is only within the heart of one 
who has trodden the Path of purification 
by asceticism that the light bums clearly 
and steadily : it is only the gnostic who 
realises that within him is the inner light 
{ba^d^ir al-nur), by which he can see and 
apprehend the spiritual meaning of 
things. By the light of that gnosis the 
soul can see the mysteries w^hich are 
hidden within itself and the Divinity 
which is hidden from the eyes of the 
ignorant and those who live after the 
flesh. The Sufis, at an early stage, were 
called the “Enlightened” (al-nuruiyya), 
because through purification the inner 
light was manifested in their lives. One 
famous Sufi was named Nuri, because 
by the light (mlr) of insight he w^as able 
to read the inmost thoughts of his dis- 
ciples. He is related to have said, “ One 
day I looked upon a Light and I did 
not cease to contemplate it until I 
became that Light.” 

Pure Light, therefore, which is to be 
identified with Pure Being, is regarded 
by the Sufis as the source of all tme 
knowledge, the Light manifesting itself 
through various means and in varying 
degrees. One of the earliest Sufis to 
develop a doctrine of gnosis which 
regards it as the Divine Light within the 
heart was Abu Sulayman al-Dai^, who 
died in 830 a.d. and was famed 
for his asceticism and his knowledge of 
the spiritual ills and the temptations 
which afflict the soul. “ None ”, he said, 
“ refrains from the desires of this world, 


' Sura 24 : 35, 40. These verses seem to be of Gnostic origin. There were certain 
people known to tho Muslims as Sabeans, who upheld the opposition between Light and 
Darkness, and believed in a King of Light, the First, the Omnipresent, and an emanational 
theory of the dissemination of Light upon all other beings. The Sabeans recognised as 
prophets the Egyptian sages Agathodaemon and Hermes, 
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save him in whose heart there is a lig^t 
which preoccupies him with the world 
to come.” Again he said that when 
the gnostic’s spiritual visicm was awake, 
his i^ysical vision was asleep, and that 
such a gnostic contemplated only the 
Divine. He describes Gnosis in words 
that are a reminder of Plotinus : — 

“ If Gnosis could be seen, all who con- 
templated it would die at the sight of its 
lovdiness and goodliness and grace, and 
every radiance would seem dark beside 
that glorious light.” 

Antald, a Sufi teacher who lived in the 
ninth century, taught that all actions 
should be guided by knowledge and that 
true knowledge comes through the light 
of certainty by which God enlightens the 
heart of His servant, so that he beholds 
the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and by the power of that light all 
veils between him and that world are 
renwived, until at last, by means of that 
radiance, he attains to the contempla- 
tion of the Invisible. 

Rarith al-Mubasilw, who appears to 
have studied under Antald, also wrote 
of the inner light in the mystic’s heart 
(nur-al-qulub) and drew a contrast 
between light and darkness, saying, 

” Nothing is harder upon impurity than 
Light, but the light is only an illumina- 
tion to the heart if the servant is awake 
and alive to it, but if he is neglectful 
he dies and is in darkness and his light 
is extinguished ; nothing is more griev- 
ous to impurity than light and white- 
ness, evil can find no resting-place in 
the radiance of light.” 

Bayaad al-Bisfand, a Persian of 
Zoroastrian descent, who influenced 
Islamic mysticism in the direction of 
pantheism, taught that the soul, ham- 
pered by its association with not-Being, 
the Unreal, must pass through the stages 
of renunciation and asceticism before it 


can be fitted to receive and make use 
of the Divine gnosis. Of himself, when 
he had reached this stage, he said, ” I 
have known God by means of God and 
what is other than God by the 
Light of God”, and again, “He who 
discourses of eternity must have within 
him the light of eternity.” 

Abu T^ib al-Makkf, an early Sufi 
who taught in Mecca, Basra and Bagh- 
dad and wrote the Qut al-Qulub (The 
Sustenance of Hearts), had much to say 
of the mystic gnosis, which he called 
that light which God “casts” into the 
heart. Gnosis is the “ light of certainty” 
and without that steady illumination the 
gnostic cannot attain to contemplation 
of the Unity. He includes in his teach- 
ing a prayer for Light : — 

“O God, give me light in my heart, 
and light in my hearing, and light in my 
sight, and light in my feeling, and light 
in all my body, and light before me and 
light behind me, and light on my right 
hand and light on my left, and light 
above me and light beneath me. 0 
Lord, increase light within me and give 
me light and illuminate me. Verily, to 
possess such light means to be contem- 
plated eternally by the Light of light.” 

The Persian mystic poet Abu Said b. 
Abi’l-Khayr, who lived in the latter half 
of the tenth ojntury, after a long period 
spent in self-purification and asceticism, 
said that a Light shone upon him which 
annihilated the darkness of his being. 
He, too, declares that long ages before 
the souls passed into their appointed 
bodies they dwelt in the Presence of 
God and He shed His light upon them 
and they rested tranquil in that light 
and were nourished thereby, and it is 
because of that light within them that 
souls turn towards God and desire to 
return to be reunited with that Primal 
Light. 
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But while these ideas are found in the 
writings of the earlier $ufis, the real 
founder of the school of Illuministic 
mysticism, which accepted the doctrine 
known as the IJikmai d-Ishrdq — a fully 
developed thoosophic doctrine of Light, 
was Ibn Masarra of G)rdova (a.d. 883- 
931), a mystic and recluse who was 
responsible for a pantheistic speculative 
philosophy. He retired into the moun- 
tains and there taught his disciples an 
esoteric mysticism which had a perma- 
nent influence on later thought. His 
teaching was regarded as heretical by 
orthod^ Muslims and for a time he 
went to Arabia to escape persecution. 
By the inner circle of his initiated fol- 
lowers he was regarded as a master of 
esoteric truth, whose teaching, given in 
symbolic language, contained an inner 
meaning which only the few could under- 
stand. In his tcacliing, “ creation was 
conceived as an emanation of Divine 
Light, produced by Love.^ Ibn Masarra 
claimed to be a follower of Empedocles 
(of the fifth century B.c.), who was 
reckoned by the Muslims to be the first 
of the seven great i>hilosophers of Greece. 
The Muslims believed that Em^iedocles 
had taught that the Divine Attributes 
were to be identified with the One 
Reality, that God was Pure Essence, 
transcending all multiplicity. The human 
soul was the link between this temporal 
world and the world invisible, and its 
nature, he held, was akin to tliat of 
light.* This doctrine of Light was 
accepted by the Islamic philosophers and 
especially by the Ikhwm al-Sofd (The 


24i 

Brethren of Purity), an association 
formed in Basra in the second half of 
the ninth century. They taught the 
Plotinian doctrine of emanation, the 
world being derived from the One True 
Light. Mind, they held, is related to 
the One as the sunlight to the Sun, and 
Soul to Mind as the moonlight to the 
sunlight. The human soul, they taught, 
attained to salvation by means of puri- 
fying knowledge. They aimed at “the 
assimilation of the soul to God, in the 
degree possible to man.” The purified 
individual soul, after death, would return 
to the Primal Light, of which it was an 
emanation. 

The mystic philosopher Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna), 980-1037,^ also conceived 
of God as Divine Light, ever-manifest 
for those w’ho desire it, and hidden only 
from those concerned with material 
things. But the gnostic who brings the 
self under control and gives himself to 
meditation will find that his soul is 
illuminated by that Divine Light and 
that he is enabled to raise himself to 
that Light and so to attain to perfect 
sanctification. Then the light, which had 
seemed to be transitory, burns steadily 
and continuously and at the last the 
spark returns to the Eternal Flame and 
becomes one with it. 

So the mystics of Islam adopted and 
developed this tlieosophic doctrine which 
regarded the One Reality and all derived 
from the One as Light, and knowledge 
as illumination from above, an illumi- 
nation which is rather the kindling 
of a light already existent in the 


^This was the theory also of a contemporary^ Sufi, Mansur al-l.Iallaj, who held 
that God in isolation displayed His glory in Love and then desired to manife.st His love 
in “ creation ”, Uie manifestation of Himself. Cf, Tub Aryan Path. April, 1931, p. 216 ff. 

* Among the sayings of Empedocles were, ” By fire we perceive the Unseen Fire ” 
and “ Blessed is he who has gained the riches of the Divine Wisdom. Unhappy he in whose 
heart the imagination of the gods is veiled in darkness.” 

® See The Aryan Path, August, 1932. 
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soul, because it is itself a ray 
from that Primal Light. This doc- 
trine found its fullest development 
later in the writings of the great mystic 
teacher al-Ghaz!alI (known to the West 
as Algazel) who related it to the differ- 
ent stages on the mystic Path, and in 


MYTH IN 

A wholesome change in the attitude 
towards myths is brought out in a digest 
by E. McClung Fleming of the discus- 
sions of “ Symbol and Myth in 
Religion ” at the Annual Conference 
of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, held in Keuka 
Park, New York, early last September. 
{The Review of Religion, January 1940) 
Western culture for the last three centu- 
ries has had little sympathy for myth as 
a valid content of knowledge or for my- 
thical interpretation as a serious method 
of apprehending truth. Myth has been 
look^ upon patronizingly by Western 
science as 

the pathetic attempt of a prc-scientific 
and uncritical mentality to explain natural 

phenomena Modern historiography has 

regarded myth aesthetically as a rather 
amusing vagary of primitive poetic fancy 
without relation to primar>^ religious 
experience. There arc now signs, however, 
of a change of attitude. 

Myth and symbol are coming to be 
recognized as a bridge between visible 
objects and temporal events and “the 
invisible realities and ideals of the eter- 
nal order'*. 

Tme myth is not the creation of the 
undifferentiated consciousness, whose product 
might be described as folklore, but of the 
mature religious experience of the two 
contrasting orders of reality. 

Symbolic interpretation is being ac- 
cepted as a characteristic way in which 
the mind synthesizes its experience and 
myth as “ a prima^ form in which the 
creative and formative human spirit casts 
its insights 


the works of the Spanish mystic Ibn 
al-*ArabI (still called by modem Sufis 
“ The Great Master") and of the later 
mystics of his school, by whom it was 
incorporated in their system of pantheis- 
tic monism. 

Margaret Smith 


RELIGION 

As a method of knowing truth, it is 
neither arbitrary nor fictitious, but a 
principled handling of materials not derived 
from mere sense or impulse. In rejecting 
it, Hiimian Kmpiricism, with its scheme of 
associating sense impressions, not only ig- 
nores an actual activity of mind, but is 
psychologically false. 

An unwarranted distinction is, how- 
ever, implied between the role of myth 
in the West and the part it plays in the 
East. The myth that carries conviction 
in the West is said to be that based on 
unique historical facts and " actual ” 
events. Even though, as claimed, the 
Eastern time amcept is of a wheel as 
compared with the Western straighl-line 
concept of time, a factual foundation 
may with equal justice be claimed for 
the former’s “ hierarchy of values expres- 
sed in patterns repeated in many suc- 
cessive cycles and reincarnations". 

In the East as in the Wc^t, “ it is bi‘- 
causc the fact carries reality that it is 
a symbol : the historical fact is the 
necessary foundation of the metaphysi- 
cal fact." Allegory and a mythical or- 
namentation around the kernel of tradi- 
tion in no wise prevent that kernel being 
a record of real events. Mythology is 
in one sense ancient history, and in 
India, no less than in the West, there is 
history in most of the allegories and 
myths and real actual events are con- 
cealed under them. It is a hopeful sign 
that modern thinkers are coming back 
to the position of Plato that the ancient 
myths are vehicles of great truths worth 
the seeking. 



JWO PARADOXES OF OUR CONSCIOUS LIFE 

[P. T. Raju, M.A., Ph.D., Sastri, is the author of Thought and Reality : 
Hegelianism and Advaita,—ED,] 


Students of European philosophy are 
familiar with Zeno’s paradoxes which 
deal mainly with the continuity 
and the infinite divisibility of space and 
of time. Students of logic are familiar 
with the paradox of inference, which is 
that if the conclusion represents some- 
thing new, not contained in the premises, 
the inference must be false ; if, on the 
other hand, the conclusion contained no- 
thing new no one would care to infer. 
Attempts have been made to solve these 
paradoxes and to bring out their impli- 
cations, metaphysical or otherwise. Al- 
most all these paradoxes are concern- 
ed with things finite. But there are two 
which are more profound, touching the 
very roots of our conscious being ; they 
are, therefore, important not only for 
philosophy but also for religion. 

The first concerns our consciousness 
of deep sla'p. In sleep we are not con- 
scious of anything, but are ignorant of 
everything. Curiously enough, however, 
we say we know that we were ignorant 
of everything. This point has been the 
battle ground of the Advaita and other 
Vedantic systems. The Advaitin con- 
tends that because we are conscious of 
this ignorance, it is something positive. 
It is what he calls Maya. It is not the 
mere absence of knowledge, for here 
knowledge is present. We know that in 
deep sleep we were ignorant of every- 
thing. We could not have remembered 
that ignorance, the restfulness and the 
peace experienced in it, had we not been 
conscious of it. Remembrance of some- 
thing that we have not known is never 
possible, Hence Maya, which is of the 


form of ignorance, is a positive entity. 
Those, on the other hand, who do not 
accept the reality of Maya maintain that 
the ignorance of deep sleep is the absence 
of all knov;ledge ; it is of a negative 
character only, not positive. 

Let us consider the Advaitin’s conten- 
tion that the ignorance of deep sleep is 
not the absence of all knowledge, be- 
cause there is knowledge of that ignor- 
ance. We do not in deep sleep know 
this or that thing, so particular cc^i- 
tions of objects are absent. Yet deep 
sleep cannot be total annihilation of con- 
sciousness. If it were, there would have 
been none to witness the fact that we 
were not conscious of anything. As 
there is a witness to it, and as he must 
naturally be conscious, complete absence 
of consciousness cannot be characteristic 
of deep sleep. But then the conclusion 
which the Advaitin bases upon this ex- 
ix'rience cannot be escaped. What we 
are conscious of must be something posi- 
tive. Nothing that is merely negative 
can be an object of our consciousness. 
Every absence must be an absence of 
somdhing, or it cannot be understood 
and is meaningless. And the particular 
object of whose absence we are conscious 
must be positive. But the ignorance of 
wiiich we are conscious in deep sleep is 
not the ignorance of this or that thing. 
It is undifferentiated and inarticulate. 
Our consciousness of it does not depend 
on the consciousness of anything else. 
Hence that ignorance itself must be posi- 
tive. It is therefore a unique type of 
ignorance. The Advaitin turns it into 
a metaphysical principle and cqlls it 
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Maya, which is translated by the words 
“Nescience” and “Ignorance”. 

Wherein then does the paradox lie? 
It lies in the fact that during our uncon- 
sciousness we are conscious of our uncon- 
sciousness. I may be ignorant of the 
solution of a mathematical problem, and 
I may be conscious of my ignorance of 
the solution. There seems nothing 
strange in our consciousness of such ig- 
norance. But in deep sleep, when wc 
think that the ego is absolutely uncon- 
scious of everything, that is, where the 
distinction between subject and object 
practically disappears and thus where 
the “ I ” of the ego is not at all active, 
we are naturally surprised when we are 
shown that we were somehow conscious 
of our unconsciousness. How could the 
ego have known anything when it was 
unconscious ? 

In the Advaita philosophy this phase 
of our experience is not spoken of as a 
paradox, only because it has not present- 
ed itself to the Advaitin as a great pro- 
blem. He has found in it merely 
a proof for his principle of Maya. But 
approaching the point from the angle of 
Western philosophy we cannot fail to see 
in it a peculiarly significant part of our 
experience which refuses to be pressed 
into the definite moulds of thought in 
the form of concepts. Taking this ex- 
perience, we cannot say that the ego is 
simply that which knows itself while 
cognising objects. For in deep sleep no 
objects are cognised but the “ I ” cannot 
be said to be extinct. Again, we cannot 
maintain that consciousness is an acti- 
vity or a quality of the ego ; for we find 
in deep sleep no ego which is conscious 
of itself through its consciousness of ob- 
jects. Yet there is consciousness of un- 
consciousness. Nor can we say that 
consciousness of objects is not necessary 


for the subject to know itself ; for the 
normal form of consciousness is always 
the consciousness of objects, and never 
mere consciousness without objects. If 
we define consciousne^ in tirms 
of consciousness in deep sleep, 
the definition will be inapplicable 
to our ordinary consciousness. If, on 
the other hand, we define it in 
terms of the latter form, it becomes in- 
applicable to the former. Again, be- 
cause there is no ego whose activity or 
quality the consciousness experienced in 
deep sleep must possess, the ego must 
in its essence be of the nature of con- 
sciousness. That is. the ego cannot be 
a substance of which consciousness is 
an attribute, but consciousness itself 
must he the sulistance of which the ego 
is a form. Another conclusion that fol- 
lows is that consciousness need not al- 
ways be directed towards objects out- 
side itself, though in the normal form 
it is so direaed. When there is no ob- 
ject standing over against the subji^ct, 
the latter tends to become infinite. Of 
course, in deep sletp, wc cannot say that 
the “ I ” has become fully infinite, for 
there is unconsciousness standing over 
against consciousness and thus limiting it. 

It may be said that the unconscious- 
ness of which we are conscious in deep 
sleep can be regarded as the object of 
that consciousness, and that therefore 
the latter is not without an object. But 
even if that unconsciousness is the 
object of our consciousness, it must 
be admitted that it is a very pecu- 
liar type of object. It is not an object 
that stands opposed to our ego like other 
objects. It envelops our consciousness, 
darkens it. Yet consciousness is not de- 
stroyed, for it apprehends that uncon- 
sciousness. During deep sleep we do not 
distinguish ourselves from nnconscious- 
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ness. It is a later consideration during 
the waking state that proves to us that 
we must have been distinct from our 
unconsciousness. 

This paradox will be better apprecia- 
ted if we consider another found in 
Euroi^ean philosophy in connection with 
the ontological argument for the exist- 
ence of God. The latter paradox tells 
us that we are unconscious that we are 
conscious of the infinite being, whereas 
by the former we are told that we are 
conscious of our unconsciousness. Ac- 
cording to the ontological argument, 
God exists because we have an idea of a 
perfect and infinite being. Perfection 
implies the possession of every attri- 
bute ; and existence being one of the at- 
tributes, if that perfect being lacks it, 
he cannot be perhxrt. Therefore he must 
exist. This argument has been stated 
in different forms by different philoso- 
phers but in all there is a transition from 
thought to being, from idea to existence. 
For this reason this paradox has been 
ridiculed by many writers. Kant, for 
example, asks whethiT to have an idea 
of twenty thalers in one’s jxKket is the 
same as having them. Similarly, to have 
an idea of a ix?rfect being does not 
necessarily involve the (*xistonce of that 
being. All that can be said is that the 
idea of a ix*rfect being, becausi^ ixTfoc- 
tion includes existence, must include the 
idea of existence. 

In spite of the weak and fallacious 
nature of the argument, it has apix^aled 
to some of the best minds of Europe, 
and various attempts have been made to 
defend it. The truth of the argument, 
it is said, lies elsewhere tlian in the 
usual form in which it is expressed. If 
we do not have an idea of that which 

perfect and infinite, it is not ix)ssible 
for \X9 to pass Judgment on the imper- 


fections of the world. It is this idea that 
we use as a criterion for judging the fini- 
tude of things. But then how do we 
come to have that idea ? Is it obtained 
by removing the limitations of the 
finite? Some answer in the affirmative. 
Generally, whatever ideas we have are 
obtained from the observation of things 
around us, which are all finite. Perfect 
and infinite things are never perceived 
by us. For us it is the ideas of things 
finite and imperfect that are positive. 
The idea of the infinite and the perfect 
is obtained by thinking of something 
which is not finite and imperjecL The 
idea is therefore negative and derivative, 
that is, produced by our mind’s acting 
upon the ideas received through percep- 
tion. If this contention is true, then the 
idea of God, like many other ideas so 
derived, may be false. For example, the 
idea of a chimera which is compounded 
of other ideas is false. 

But it is pointed out, and reasonably, 
that the idea of a perfect and infinite be- 
ing cannot be a derived idea, for it is 
presupposed by the idea of everything 
that is regarded as finite and imperfect. 
Hence we have to admit that the idea of 
infinity and perfection is original and 
not derived. On the contrar>^ the idea 
of finitude and imperfection must have 
been obtained by im^xising limitations on 
the former idea. But then how is this 
idea obtained ? Not through sense-per- 
ception, and through derivation. It has 
then to be postulated that the idea is 
obtained through some immediate con- 
tact with a reality that is infinite and 
perfect. In this kind of experience the 
idea must involve existence, for other- 
wise the appearance of the idea cannot 
be accounted for. Thus the idea of God 
implied His existence. 

The point of interest for u$ in. this 
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argument is that it is proved that we 
are conscious of God though we seem to be 
unconscious of Him. Herein lies the para- 
dox. We are unaware that we are all 
the time aware of God. We are here 
unconscious of our consciousness, 
whereas in the paradox previously 
considered we arc conscious of our 
unconsciousness. What arc the impli- 
cations of this new paradox? If we 
are really conscious of God, the fact that 
we are surprised when told that we are 
always conscious of Him proves that the 
consciousness of God is somehow screen- 
ed from us by our consciousness of the 
world. The two forms of consciousness 
must be different, and their directions or 
“intents*' must be opposed. Further, 
our mind must have been specially 
adapted to the form of the consciousness 
of the world, for which reason we feel 
that we are unconscious of God. 
Mind apprehends objects which 
are different from itself. And, ex- 
cept in the case of subjective ideas 
where the question of truth or fals- 
ity does not arise, there is a chance 
of the idea being at variance with the 
object. The object in the present exper- 
ience, namely, God, cannot be an object 
of mind, because it drx's not stand be- 
fore mind. Yet it must have been known 
by us in some inexplicable way. This 
shows again that in some sense we are 
different from our mind. Nevertheless 
that part of us which knows God must 
be continuous with mind and somehow 
identical with it ; otherwise the two ex- 
periences, the experience of God and 
that of the finite world, could not have 
been compared. This shows that hu- 
man beings are living in two spheres 
simultantously, the sphere of the infinite 
and that of the finite. 

Another conclusion follows. If we are 


to be as sure of our expei^enoe of God 
as we are of the experience of the finite 
world, our consciousness has to be 
directed away from the finite world, 
which means that we should rise above 
our minds. This conclusion may appear 
very strange to the European philoso- 
pher for whom self and mind are only 
two names for one and the same 
thing. But to the Indian philosopher 
it is quite familiar. Even in European 
philosophy we find the distinction 
made between the higher and the lower, 
the noumenal and the empirical, the 
finite and the infinite self or mind. We 
may say that the mind of Indian philo- 
sophy corresiX)nds roughly to the lower, 
the empirical or the finite self of Euro- 
I)can philosophy. But let it be noted that 
this corresix>ndence is only very rough, 
for the word mmia$, which is translated 
as “ mind ”, excludes the ego or aham- 
kara in almost all Indian systems and is 
different also from buddhi or the deter- 
mining faculty. There are other differen- 
ces into which we ntx:d not enter now. 
The word antahkarana comes perhaps 
closer in meaning to the English word 
“ mind **. But these differena*s of detail 
do not affect our main contention. The 
point is that the self should be treated 
as above mind and as in some way differ- 
ent from it. It is the self that must have 
ba*n in a>ntact with God, wdiatever be 
the nature of that contact. Further, the 
same self must somehow be present in 
the mind ; otherwise, as we have said, 
the experience of the impcTfect could not 
have been compared with that of the per- 
fect. And in spite of feeling the difference 
between the two, we wonder whether we 
are conscious of God, because we are not 
able to bring this consciousness down to 
the level of our consciousness of the finite. 

P. T. RAJU 



ER PLANS A LIFE 
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His writings exemplify this variety of interests and comprise such widely different 
subjects as a study of Mahatma Gandhi, the five thousand temples of Pagahn and 
the fallacy of the uni-polar explanation.—Eo.] 


“The name on the card is only one 
of my names”, my visitor said, when 
he had seated himself in my study. “ I 
have had more names than it would be 
easy to count.” 

” The name that would mean most to 
you ”, he continued, ” is Er.” 

” Er ? ” I inquired. ” Tm sorry, but 
that doesn't mean anything to me.” 

“ You have road about me.” 
can't remember doing so.” 

” I know you have. I know you have 
read Plato. He wrote about me— in the 
last book of his Republic'' 

Of course I remembered that Er. 
More than two thousand years ago 
Socrates held a group of young Athe-* 
nians spellbound, while he recited the 
“myth” of Er the Pamphyllian. 

Er died, Socrates told them, and went 
to the land of the departed. There he 
saw many wonderful sights. Most 
wonderful of all was the occasion on 
which those of the spirits who had ful- 
filled their appointed times were sum- 
moned to return to earth and to life. 

They were assembled on a great plain. 
Before them all possible kinds of lives 
were laid out on display. God bade 
them dioose the lives they wanted. Each 
spirit chose according to the wisdom 
or the folly experience had taught him. 

“I see you remember”, Er said 
quietly. 

“Ah, yes. I didn’t connect you with 
Plato right away. Now, please excuse 


me for being blunt, but what is the 
idea ?” 

“ I’m not joking ”, Er assured me. 
“ I never was more serious in my life— 

I ought to say, my many lives.” 

“ And I’m not crazy, cither ”, he 
added. “Before you telephone for the 
police, let me tell you that I can summon 
a score of witnesses who have known me 
well for many years. They will be glad 
to testify to my sobriety, sanity and 
moral character. If you begin to talk 
to them about Er the Pamphyllian, it 
will be your sanity they will question.” 

So it was that Er came to my home 
and commissioned me to write the story 
of a more recent experience in the realm 
of those who have lived and are about 
to live again. I asked him why he had 
picked mo for the task, but he could 
give no answer. It w^as an urge, he said, 
like that which drove the Ancient 
Mariner. As for the story, he said that 
it would carry conviction to those for 
whom it was meant. To others it would 
seem only the idlest of idle fantasies. 

Er's more recent experience was very 
like the one of which Socrates had told 
the young Athenians, yet very different. 
Er has lived many liv’es since that far- 
off time. He has suffered much and 
has thought deeply upon the meanings 
of pain and beauty and joy and sad- 
ness. Moreover, centuries after Socrates 
and Plato were dead, Jesus of Nazareth 
had visited the earth. From the Cross 
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on Calvary £r has seen great rays of 
glory lighting up many mysteries of life 
and death, of beauty and love. 

When God on this most recent occasion 
bade £r choose a life, £r made bold to 
answer ; “ I do not see any here that is to 
my liking. Will it bo presumption, if I 
ask permission to plan a life as 1 would 
like it r 

God smiled, a little sadly £r thought. 
“ Let me see how you would do it **, He 
said. ** I am not sure you would make 
as good a job of it as any of these on 
display. There are all sorts of limita- 
tions of which you may not be aware. 
£ven I cannot have everything just as 
I would like it.” 

“It seems to me”, £r said very 
humbly and reverently, “that all my 
worst sufferings have been due to my 
own mistakes. So I am not very con- 
cerned with the circumstances in which 
I am to live or the things that may 
happen to me. I only want to be able to 
handle each situation in the right way 
as it arises.” 

“ That’s a fair beginning ”, God said, 
‘ but not exactly startling in its origi- 
nality. I’ve bc’cn able to help men see 
that truth ever since I could induce them 
to think upon such matters at all. The 
Stoics, you remember, were particularly 
eloquent on that theme.” 

“ Yes. I know. But I’ve been think- 
ing as deeply as I have been able about 
those mistakes. I’ve been trying to find 
some common element or factor in them. 
I think I have it. I think they all 
occurred when I lost sight of — You. 
When I turned away from Beauty, all 
my values became confused, and I made 
the stupidest choices any one could 
imagine. When I doubted Love, fear 
drove me frantic. When I lost hold on 
Power, I was feeble and ineffective until 


1 loathed my very self.” 

“So — pardon the expression, it is so 
very concise—what ? ” 

“ I think that if 1 must live again on 
earth, I want to live with an undimmed 
and unffickering certainty of God. I 
want to scale all values in terms of 
beauty, the beauty that is and the beauty 
tliat might be. I want to be sure of love. 
I want to use (x>wer to create beauty, 
for the sake of love. If I can be sure 
that wisdom and joy in beauty and 
love are what men really want and all 
they need, if I can be sure of You — as 
I am now— I think 1 should never be 
afraid or sad or disgusted with myself.” 

God was silent for a long time. Kr 
began to fear that he had offended. 

“ If that is selfish, forgive me ”, Er 
pleaded. ” It seems to me to be just 
the opposite. Wouldn’t that be just the 
kind of life that would be richest in 
blessing to other lives ? Wouldn’t Your 
glory shine through me to make life 
radiant all around ? You know what I 
mean so much better than 1 do myself, 
so You will not think it just crazy pre- 
sumption— wouldn’t that bt* Your 
opportunity ? ” 

Still GikI was silent. 

£r wondered and trembled a little. 
At last God spoke. “ You know not 
what you ask. Are you able to drink 
of the cup that I must drink ? ” 

“ I recognize the quotation ”, Er 
replied. “ The mother of James and 
John asked Jesus that her two sons 
might sit one on his right hand and the 
other on his left when he came into his 
kingdom. But how does that apply tb 
me ? I’m not asking for place or honour. 
I’m only asking for sight— just to see 
You everywhere.” 

“That is something very much more 
terrible and perilous.” 
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“The vision of Beauty terrible and 
perilous ? 

“Yes. Do you think a man could 
endure it ? ” 

“I have never thought of Beauty and 
Love as terrible. Power, yes, sometimes. 
But not the other two.“ 

“ 1 told Moses that no man could look 
upon my face and live.’* 

“Was tliat the meaning? 1 thought 
it was only a bit of Hebrew folk-lore. ' 

“ 1 let Nietzsche catch a few glimpses 
of tfie splendour life might hold. He 
couldn t stand it. It drove him mad. ’ 

“ John on Patinos ’ , God continued, 
“wrote tliat when my glory should be 
revealed, men would call upon tlie 
mountains to fall uix):i them to liide 
them from its splendour.” 

“ 1 tliouglit that was to hide them 
Iiom Your wrath/* 

” Wrath is a trait of weakness, not of 
Omnipotence. What men have called 
my wrath is only tlie unendurable bril- 
liance of my glory.” 

Er pondeied God’s words, while God 
waited patiently. “ I have known a 
beauty so beautiful”, Er spoke very 
slowly, “ that all my joy in it was swal- 
lowed up in pain. And that pain was 
something I wanted more than any joy. 
That helps me to understand— just a 
little— what You have been saying, A 
greater beauty might have destroyed me. 
As I see it now, though, I would be glad 
to bum for one brief moment in such 
agony, though it mi^t shrivel me to 
nothingness.” 

, It would. And that is just what I 
permit. I told you at the begin- 
ning that there were limitations you 
^ .Probably did not suspect. That is one 
0 them. Only i myself can endure the 
n splendour of my glory. To live with 
a vision as you have asked, you 


would have to be God.** 

” is this, then, too mucli to ask, that 
i may have so much of the vision as 
a human being can endure ? ” 

“ How much do you think you could 
endure?” 

“ You know — better than 1.” 

“ Do you remember what Plato wrote 
about me in tiie l imaeus ? He wrote 
that 1 made as good a world as 1 could 
out of the materials 1 had at liand.” 

“ 1 remember. But Christian thought 
always maintained that You created the 
iiiaterials themselves.” 

“ In any case there are resistances of 
whidi 1 have to take account, limitations 
to which i have to submit, if 1 am to 
accomplish any of my purposes.” 

” Tagore said something like that — 
‘Our Maker Himself hath taken 
upon Him the bonds of creation.’ ” 

” Exactly. Now one of tlie bonds of 
creation is this that as light spreads 
from its source it must not only grow 
less intense but must encounter opaque 
bodies tliat break it into rays with dark 
spaces between. Here and now you are 
looking at Truth and Beauty in light 
evenly diffused. Earth, to which you 
must go down, is a realm of ‘broken 
lights’ and black sliadows.” 

“ Dropping the figure of speech, just 
what does that mean ? ” 

“ Moments of glorious insight and 
high resolves. Hours of doubt, confu- 
sion, w^eakness, and dismay. For most 
men the world is an affair of darker or 
lighter, all fairly tolerable, grays. For 
you it must be all brilliant lights and 
black shadows." 

Er was silent now for a long time. 
At length—” Tell me about the shadows. 
Are they so ver>^ terrible ? ” 

“The worst of them is that your 
fellow men will never understand you 
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or the truth you are trying to tell them. 
They will refute you and ridicule you. 
They will cast you out of their societies 
—even out of their churches. They will 
deprive you of all the ordinary moans of 
livelihood. They will heap indignities 
upon you.” 

“ But surely some will understand.” 

“A very few— and very imperfectly.” 

“ At least those who are closest to me.” 

“ They will doubt.” 

Again Er was silent. 

“ That will be much less than others 
have endured ”, he said at length. “If 
others have stood it, why cannot I ? So 
long as / see clearly, nothing else mat- 
ters. Just grant me the sure vision, love 
that asks nothing for itself. Those can 
change all indignities into honour.” 

“You have not counted all the cost 
yet”, God checked him. ”If you will 
be content with just an occasional glimpse 
of Truth and Beauty, if you will not 
antagonize men too violently, you will 
find life tolerable enough. But I thought 
you wanted to be wholly absorbed in 
the vision.” 

“Ido. Ido.” 

“ Then you must be prepared for worse 
yet. Men will believe you a criminal - 
a traitor. They will hate you. They 
will wreak their vengeance ujxin you.” 

“ Death ? ” 

“Worse.” 

“Torture?” 

“The worst that hate can devise.” 

Er shivered. But his sufferings had 
taught him wisdom. “ The vision is 
enough ”, he said, “ the suffering will be 
but for a time. It will soon be over." 

“ No. It will not soon be over.” 

Er told me that he looked the question 
he could not bring his lips to frame. 

“Men are cleverer now than they 
were in the olden times. You have 


heard of the ‘concentration camps'?” 

Er nodded. 

“ Weeks and even months of torture, 
always stopping just short of the 
severity that would give release. Utter 
loneliness. Not even the opportunity to 
bear a moving and convincing testimony 
before a crowd. At the end only a brief 
note to your family that you died a 
traitor.” 

God paused. Er could not answer. 
God looked at him with gentle pity. 

“ Shall we call it off ?” God asked. 

Er shook himself free from the 
numbing horror that was fastening itself 
upon him. 

“ No ! ” he cried. “ No ! Til face it— 
the shame and the pain. Just grant me 
the strength to do it. I see it clearly 
enough now. Only promise me that I 
shall know it just as surely then, that 
I won’t weaken. Just let me know now 
that I won’t doubt and won’t weaken 
then.” 

“ Little Er, one very much greater tfian 
you cried out at such a time, * My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?'” 


“ But grant me at least to know. That 
can transmute all suffering into triumph. 
1 shall stie the world moving from wars 
toward lasting peace because of what 1 
am enduring. I shall see young children 
growing up straightcr, more beautiful and 
unafraid. I shall see young lovers, joy- 
ous homes, old age touched with beauty 
and gladness. I shall never lose sight 
of all that. And I shall know that I am 
winning it for them. If I can just be 
sure of that, I can stand anything. It 
seems such a little thing to ask— just to 
know.” 

“Did he?” 

Er heard his own voice, as though it 
were the voice of another, asking, 


Is 
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that what it would cost to save the 
world?’" 

God made no answer. 

Er — or rather Er’s voice — changed the 
question. " Is that what it cost to save 
the world ? ** 

lie saw his answer in God's face. 

When Er could si)eak again it was to 
ask a different question. “ You said that 
You Yourself could not have everything 
as You wished it ? " 

“ Is not sin the proof of it ? ” 

‘‘Then, if You encounter resistances 
and experience limitations, do You suffer, 
too?” 

“Is it not written that I gave my 
Son?” 

“Why must there be Resistances and 
limitations even for God ? ” 

“ That is sometliing I cannot explain 
—not even to myself.” 

God noted the wonder in Er’s face. 

‘‘ To explain it, I would have to refer 
to something higher than mysc'lf. I can 
only reiieat the old paradoxt's that in 
order to be infinite, Infinity must im- 
pose limitations upon itself, that in my 
being I harmonize the clash and strain 
of opjxisites and realize myself through 



such tensions.” 

“ But why did You do it ? Why all 
the burden of creation— ‘ the bonds of 
creation ’ ? Didn’t You foresee it all ? ” 

“ Of course I foresaw it. Past, 
present and future to me are an ever- 
lasting Now. Time is only ‘ the moving 
image of eternity *. Einstein should 
help you to understand that great phrase 
of Plato’s.” 

“ Then why ? Why not everlasting 
peace and rest ? ” 

‘‘ Because that would be blank nothing- 
ness. I am life and must bring forth 
life. Why is it written that I gave my 
Son?” 

“ ‘ God so loved the world.’ ” 

“ I loved. That means I discerned a 
beauty that might be -that shall yet 
bo.” 

That is all Er can remember. He does 
not recall on what grounds he chose the 
life he is now living, or indeed whether 
he chose it himself or not. He thinks he 
gave up the attempt to plan a life for 
himself, or even to choose one, and asked 
God to pick one out for him. But what 
actually hapix‘ned, he cannot say. 

William H. Roberts 


. Most of us know the difficulty of facing bravely an entirely new situation which 
carries us into unknown paths. If. at such a moment, someone whom wc love and trust 
«^es near to us with a winning gift of confidence, and says. “ Have no fear, for I will go 
every step of the way”, then at once the deadweight of anxiety is lifted, 
Tie company we go on our way rejoicing. Even so Christ s presence will go witli 

s on our own untried life’s journey, and He will give us rest. 

— C. F. Andrews 
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[This IS the fifth in the series of studies on the “Gita” by Professor 
D. S. Sarma, the first of which appeared in our January number— Ed.) 


We are now in a position to understand 
the Gita doctrine of Svadharma. To 
interpret this doctrine merely in terms 
of caste duties and to say that every 
man is bound to follow the calling of 
the group into which he is bom, irres- 
pective of his own innate capacities and 
tendencies, is only to misunderstand the 
meaning of the Teacher. We have 
already seen that the whole aim of 
Krishna is to combat the view of Arjuna 
about Jati-dharma and Kula-dharma 
and to free the concept of Dharma from 
all external rules so as to make it con- 
terminous with spiritual life. But if we 
take his teaching about Svadharma to 
mean only insistence on caste duties we 
are coming back to the same old Jati- 
dharma and Kula-dharma, of which 
Arjuna spoke at the outset. Krishna’s 
insight goes much deeper than that. It 
penetrates all accidents of birth and 
circumstance to the core of man’s own 
nature. Ilis doctrine of Svadhamia is 
based on the rock of Svabhava. For he 
says 

“Better is one’s own duty, though 
imperfectly done, than the duty of an- 
other well done. He who does the duty 
imposed on him by his own nature incurs 
no sin. One ought not to give up the 
work which is suited to one’s own nature, 
O Arjuna, though it has its imperfec- 
tions ; for every enterprise is beset with 
imperfections, as fire with smoke.” 
(XVIII. 47-48) 

It is true that Krishna appeals to 
Arjuna as a Kshatriya whose duty is to 
fight. He says 

"Further, if thou shouldst regard 
thine* own duty, thou shouldst not 


falter, for to a Kshatriya there is no 
higher good than a righteous war.” 

(II. 31) 

But then he is thinking of an ideal 
society in which the division of classes 
is based on character and profession. For 
in a famous verse he says, “The four 
castes were created by me according to 
the division of character and function.” 
(IV. 13) And subsequently, to illustrate 
his theme, ho says, “ Heroism, vigour, 
firmm'ss, rescmrcefulness. dauntlessness 
in battle, generosity and majesty- these 
are the duties of a Kshatriya, springing 
from his own nature.” (XVIII. 43) 

It is to these qualities in Arjuna that 
Krishna is appealing when he asks him 
to follow his Svadharma and fight. If 
the Teacher had based his doctrine only 
on caste duties and not on duties 
“ iniix)se(l by one’s own nature ” it would 
have had no ix.Tmancnt validity. As it 
is, his teaching is valid for all time and 
for all types of six:iety. According to 
him every man should cultivate his own 
natural gifts, should be true to himself 
before he thinks of serving society or 
(3rxl. It is only then that he will be an 
efficient member of the community or 
an efficient servant of the Divine Master. 
It is only then that his actions will have 
not only efficiency but also case, sponta- 
neity and beauty. For beauty is nothing 
but the inimitable grace which all 
creatures acquire when they are true to 
the law of their own being. A rose is 
beautiful when it approaches the ideal 
pattern of a rose and not that of any 
other flower. A horse is beautiful when 
it approaches the ideal horse and not the 
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ideal elephant. The world is rich in 
individual forms. Krishna says : — 

“Behold my forms, O Arjuna, by 
hundreds and thousands— manifold and 
divine and of varied hues and shapes.” 
(XL 5) 

And when any individual form 
acquires efficiency or strength or grace 
it reveals and glorifies the work of God. 
As Krishna says, “ Whatever being there 
is, endowed with grandeur, beauty or 
strength, know that it has sprung only 
from a spark of my splendour.” (X. 41) 
And the way to acquire these qualities 
is to be true to one's own self, to perfect 
one’s own aptitudes, to improve one’s 
own gifts, to progress along the lines 
laid down by Nature— in a word, to 
act according to one’s Svadharma. Thus 
the Bhagavad-Giia is quite in accord 
with the most advanced educational theo- 
ries of to-day, in holding that indivi- 
duality is sacred and inviolable and that 
ail an educator has to do is to make the 
child discover his Svadharma and to 
allow him free play to dt'vclop along his 
own lines. 

But the Gita docs not stop there. All 
that we have been saying so far about 
Nature, individuality and Svadhamia 
represents k'ss than half of its teaching - 
and that the lower half. Tf this were all. 
Krishna would be only a gaxl natural- 
istic philc»sophor. not a great World 
Teacher. Nature is no doubt our start- 
ing-point, but God is our goal. We 
should not forget that if Nature is our 
mother, God is our father. All our varied 
individualities find their fulfilment at 
last only in Him. Hence all our activities 
should have only one ultimate aim, 
namely, our spiritual progress. We 
generally crave more for the immediate 
l^nsequences of our actions than for their 
inherent rightness. We calculate their 


effects on our fortunes and not on our 
character. It often happens that that 
action which brings us the greatest 
material gain involves the greatest spi- 
ritual loss. In fact, what is sin but a 
sacrifice of our higher self to the desires 
and passions of our lower self ? So the 
first thing that we have to do, if we want 
to lead a religious life, is to shift the 
aim of all our activities from the external 
world of men intf) the internal world of 
spirit. By doing so we find that we give 
a unity to our actions which they did 
not before possess. Also we find that 
there is no such thing as defeat in spiri- 
tual life. For when we think a kind 
thought, say a good word or do a 
righteous flcecl. we may succeed or fail 
in the world but we automatically raise 
ourstdves in the kingdom of the spirit. 
Hence the Gita says at the very outset 
of its teaching : - - 

” In this no ('ffort is ever lost, and no 
harm is ever done. Even a little of this 
law saves a man from great fear. In 
this the resolute mind has a single aim, 
O Arjuna ; but tlie thoughts of the irre- 
s<Mute are manifold and endless.” (II. 
40-411 

When wc turn away from the material 
consequences of our actions to their 
spiritual values we disaivcr a new world, 
as it were, and find ourselves co-operat- 
ing with the spirit of God energizing the 
universe. Ever>- effort in this direction 
adds to our strength and we grow 
indifferent to gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, pleasure or pain which our actions 
may bring us. The more wc care for 
virtue, appreciate beauty or pursue truth 
for their own sake the nearer do we feel 
to God and the bi4ter fitted to be His 
instruments. Even our ordinary duties 
in life may be converted into opix^rtu- 
nitics for serving God and for furthering 
His purpose. We have to lose ourselves, 
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no doubt, in the beginning. We have to 
give up the material fruits of our actions. 
But we gain ourselves in the end. We 
discover our true selves. 

This is real sacrifice— the sacrifice of 
the lower self to the higher self. This 
is real worship — ^the worship of spi- 
ritual values like Truth and Beauty. 
And it is only when a man discharges 
his duties in a spirit of w^orship and of 
sacrifice that he gains true freedom. For 
God*s service is freedom itself. This, in 
modern terms, is Krishna’s teaching, 
which is sometimes called the doctrine 
of Nishkamakarma or disinterested work. 
This term Nishkamakarma is not a very 
satisfactory one. for it indicates only the 
negative side of the teaching, namely, the 
eradication of self-centred desire as a 
motive for action. But we are taught 
not only to eradicate kama or desire but 
also to substitute in its place yoga or 
fellowship with God. Love of God is to 
take the place of attachment to the world. 
So the term karmayoga, which brings 
out the positive side of the teaching, is 
a much better one. 

But by whatever name we call it, the 
doctrine is cixxrh-making in the history 
of Hindu religious thought. Its imix)r- 
tance lies, first, in that it reconciles two 
ancient and opposite schools of thought 
— those who preached salvation through 
works and those who preached salvation 
through renunciation of works; secondly, 
in that it gives a new meaning and 
importance to life on earth ; thirdly, in 
that it brings heaven within the reach of 
all ; and, fourthly and above all, in that 
it offers a solvent to the Law of Karma. 

The great objection to a life of action, 
from the standpoint of some teachers of 
religion, was that it bound a man to the 
wheel of Samsara or the round of births 
and-deaths. For the good or the evil fruits 


of actions in one life have to be reaped 
in the next and so on in endless succes- 
sion. Therefore the best way of releasing 
oneself from this Karma-bmidha or bond 
of action is, according to these teachers, 
to practise karma-samyasa or renuncia- 
tion of action. The way to obtain 
Moksha is to turn away from all activi- 
ties of life and to attain to a state of 
“ actionlessness ”. One can imagine what 
will happen to a society if all its 
members begin to put this philosophy 
into practice. A life of renunciation and 
of contemplation is not for all. It is 
only for a few choice souls. For the 
largo majority of men. a life of action 
is the best and the most natural. And 
action should not b(‘ dreaded as some- 
thing that forges l3(’)nds for us in this 
life or the next. It is not every kind of 
Jiction that binds. There are also actions 
that release. Krishna ix)ints out that 
actions done through attachment to the 
world bind the soul, but that actions 
done in a spirit of sacrifice and of service 
to God will not bind but releast\ 

This world is fettered by work, un- 
less it is done as a sacrifice. Therefore. 
O Arjuna. give up thy attachments and 
do thy work as a sacrifice.” (III. 9) 

Thus Krishna’s great discovery is that 
the alternative? to karma-bandha is not 
karma- sannyasa but karma-yoga. Ilis 
new doctrine is preached throughout the 
Gita in many ckxiuent passages from 
which a few selections may be given 
here : — 

“Work alone art thou entitled to, 
and not to its fruit. So never work for 
fruit, nor yet desist from work. Work 
with an even mind, O Arjuna, having 
given up all attachment. Be of even 
mind in succc?ss and failure. Evenness 
of mind is called Yoga.” (II. 47-48) 

“ As ignorant men act from attachment 
to their work, O Arjuna, so too Should 
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an enlightened man act, but without any 
attachment, so that he may maintain 
the order of the world. Let no enlightened 
man unsettle the minds of the ignorant 
who are attached to their work. Himself 
doing all works with faith he should 
make others do so as well.” (HI. 25-26) 
“He whose undertakings are all free 
from desire and self-will and whose works 
are burnt up by the lire of knowledge — 
him the wise call a sage. Giving up 
attachment to the fruit of works, always 
satisfied, and depending on none, he is 
ever engaged in work and yet he does 
no work at all.” (IV. 19-20) 

“ He who works without attachments, 
resigning his actions to God, is untouched 
by sin as a lotus leaf by water. With 
the b(xiy, with the mind, with the under- 
standing and with the senses alone, men 
of selfless actions do their \v(jik without 
attachment, for the purilication of their 
souls. A seltless man who has renounced 
the fruit of his actions attains to a 
disciplined iK*ace of mind. But the man 
who is not selfless is impelled by desire 
and is attached to the fruit and is 


therefore bound.” (V. 10-12) 

“ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever 
thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, 
whatsoever thou givest away and what- 
soever of austerities thou dost practise 
— do that as an offering to me. Thus 
shalt thou be free from the bonds of 
works which bear good or evil fruits. 
With thy mind firmly set on the way of 
renunciation thou shalt become free and 
come to me.” (IX. 27-28) 

“Some sages declare that all works 
should be abandoned as evil. Others 
say that works of sacrifice, gifts and 
penance should not be given up. Hear 
now from me, O Arjuna, the truth about 
resignation, for resignation is declared 
to be of three kinds, O best of men. 
Works of sacrifice, gifts and penance 
should not be given up, but should be 
licrformed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
lienance purify the wise. Even these 
works should, however, be done with 
surrender of attachment and of fruits. 
This, O Arjuna, is my decided and final 
view.” (XVIII. 3-6) 

D. S. Sarma 


ON MODERATION 


Robert Lynd, in his ” Plea for the 
Moderate Man " in John O' London s 
Weekly for 26th January, was nodding 
when he wrote : ' 

“Of the golden virtue of moderation, 
I imagine, the first great teacher was 
Aristotle.” 

The slip brings out once again how 
slight is the acquaintance of even highly 
educated and otherwise well-informed 
man of the West with the world, as dis- 
tin^ished from merely Eurojx'an cultural 
heritage. Aristotle lived in the fourth 
century b.c. and the Buddha, with his 
teaching of the Middle Way, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries before the Christian 
^a ; and long before the Buddha 
Krishna had laid down tlic doctrine of 
in the Bhagavad-Gita (VI, 

io-17K 


It is not necessary- to claim priority 
or even originality for Aristotle to appre- 
ciate his definition of virtue as “ a mean 
Ix'tween two vices, one of e.xcess and the 
other of deficiency ". Thus liberality he 
defines as the golden mean betw’ccn pro- 
digality and meanness ; confidence as 
that between rashness and fear ; gentle- 
ness as the mean between irascibility and 
spiritlessness. 

It would not be dilficult to account for 
the Indian echoes in Aristotle’s writings. 
Aristotle gathered not a few of his ideas 
from tlK" Pythagorean philosophy, which 
was that of his teacher Plato and was 
the faithful reflection of the Buddhistic 
tenets as well as containing much wliich 
Pythagoras had learned from the Brah- 
mans of India. 



THE FUTURE MEETS THE PAST 

[Douglas McLellan is one of our youngest contributors, llis sole reasons 
for living, he tells us, are his spiritual interests— the perpetual search for Truth and 
the study of Yoga.— Ed.] 


The trend of modem thought seems 
to be moving towards some form of 
nihilism. The warfare between science 
and religion is intense. Science appears 
to be winning— cold, hard science with 
its substitution of inexorable mechani- 
cal law for God, of mutual profit for 
love and brotherhood. 

The leaders of popular thought are 
the interpreters of science. Science 
means rationalism. Rationalism usual- 
ly means atheism. Before the era of 
mechanical philosophy the intellectual 
vanguard sought its inspiration in reli- 
gious philosophy. To-day the eternal 
fount is science. To-day men make 
science their philosophy and the writ- 
ings of Wells, Huxley and Sullivan their 
Bible. 

Modem man occupies a hitherto un- 
paralleled position. He has before him 
indisputable scientific proofs — never 
dreamt of by his ancestors — which so 
often lead him to draw the empty con- 
' lusion that blind, unswerving I-aw is 
omnipresent, that force and forces are 
omnipotent. He docs not willingly re- 
ject the deeply ingrained ideas of the 
God of Love, of heartfelt as opposed 
to tational— morality and ethics. In so 
far as he substitutes law for God he is 
a mild atheist. His emotions may be 
with God, but his intellect is with 
science. 

As a young man I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the attitude of thinking 
youth— from late teens to early twen- 
this problem. What do young 
men and women equipped with Univer- 


sity or higher education think ? I have 
found that in most cases where there is 
a fixed opinion they bluntly and preco- 
ciously aver that they are downright 
atheists and proud of it. 

I do not blame them. The facts of 
science are so much more real than the 
theorising of philosophy or the dogma 
of religion. On the same basis I do not 
blame tht* (ordinary intelligent man who 
rationally excludes things he may feel 
arc g(xxi and fine. There are many who 
would agree with me, but they w'ould 
agree regretfully. On the? contrary, I 
think this spirit should be cultivated 
not for its own sake, but for what it 
must become. Empty agnosticism is no 
more satisfying than irrational faith. 
The former sc?ems to many the true at- 
titude, the latter the desirable one As 
surely as the sun will rise to-morrow a 
satisfactory medium will N* found - one 
which will appeal to the head as well as 
to the heart. 

It will be found, 1 say, because it has 
hem found. It was written for future 
generations in an old lxy)k many cen- 
turies ago, although the teachings of 
that venerable volume have been forgot- 
ten. The name of the book is Bhaia- 
vadgita-Upanishadah, or The Secret Doc- 
trines Delivered by the Exalted One. 
Nobody knows who wrote it. It would 
make no difference if any one did. In 
the Gif fl -famous as a sacred book in 
the East but little known as yet in the 
West- -no dogma is set, no God, no mo- 
rality, no ethics are postulated. 

It goes even further than science in 
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its negation, for it denies even the ulti- 
mate value of thought and of action. 

But there is an important difference 
between the genius of the Gita and the 
spirit of science. Whilst the latter is the 
expression of contact with death, the for- 
mer is the effulgence of life. Physical 
matter is the stuff of science, and it is 
without life. Being — unconditional, im- 
personal being- is the stuff of the Gita. 

The sole thesis upon which the Teach- 
ing is based is the existence of Being. 
Science affirms this. To doubt Being 
would be to doubt one's own existence. 
By Being, however, Absolute Being is 
implied. In childish languagt? this means 
that there exists the ultimate state of I 
AM- unconditional, int ransitive Being 
since all the objects of the verb “ AM ” 
may be eliminated. Proof that they can 
be eliminated lies in the fact that at the 
moments of birth and death thought 
dwindles down to I AM. What am I ? 

I AM THAT I AM-- 1 am that which 
IS Being. There is nothing else for 
me to be. All things large and small 
are reducible to Being by eliminating 
their particular conditions of being. All 
things which are are by virtue of their 
“ I-ncss" or Being. 1 AM THAT I AM 
or, more simply, I AM is an absolute ex- 
pression. In human language it is limi- 
tixi by appearing iKTsonal, but the " 1 ” 
expresses that which IS and the ** AM " 
describes its action or state. 

All things have the one basis — Being. 
So fundamental and irrefutable is this 
tnitli that it is almost capable of physi- 
cal proof. Science has already ixmctra- 
l^d through the most fundamental of 
“^n’s conceptions— the solidity, indeed 
^0 reality, of matter. Matter is no longer 
taken as a collective name for various 
permanent solid substances. Instead, all 
*^atter, regardless of its external form, is 


considered as a collection of atoms. An 
atom is a positive and negative charge 
of electricity. Electricity is force. 
Force is the action, or manifestation, of 
motive ix)wcr. And so we penetrate in- 
to the nature of matter, simplifying each 
quality until we eventually reach the 
absolute basis, which IS THAT WHICH 
IT IS. All things can be reduced, or eli* 
minated, to One ; hence all things ulti- 
mately are One. 

Our i^osition is now clear. We have 
an ultimate state, substance, thought. It 
is absolute and unique. Since it is the 
only thing enjoying unconditional, un- 
modiiied, unrestricted existence we must 
consider it the greatest thing. All that 
is conditional is, by this standard, in- 
ferior to Absolute Being. 

Wc may call this existence God if we 
wish to have something to worship, 
something to look up to. In this con- 
ception no anthropomorphic deity can 
be admitted, althougli it is jxjssible to 
postulate minor gods, i.e., beings, cosmic 
ariilicers, who are less conditional tlian 
man, and who might reasonably take an 
interest in man. 

Absolute Being must be our standard 
of per led ion and imperfection, of good, 
bad, right, wrong, true, untrue, since 
tliere is nothing beyond itself on which 
wc can determine these things. 

How, then, do we apply such a 
standard to human interests ? The Gita 
contains the answer. Since Absolute Be- 
ing is llie ultimate, hence tlie only Real- 
ity, it sets the standard of Perfection. 
Conditional tilings derive their degree of 
ixrfection or imperfection from tlieir re- 
lation to Absolute Being. Nevertheless, 
although man may be imperfect, he lias 
a iierfect basis, or, in tiie unreal lan- 
guage of tlieoiematic philosophy, al- 
though man is a conditional being he 
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could not be conditional unless he pos- 
sessed that absolute quality which is 
capable of being qualified by conditions. 

The Gita makes this position, with, all 
its far-reaching consequences, crystal-clear 
by ix)stulating in man two selves- a i)er- 
sonal and an impersonal, a lower and a 
higher, a conditional and an absolute. 

The personal self is the one best 
known to you. It is the everyday self, 
subject to the thoughts and emotions of 
day-to-day living. The Higher Self you 
have probably not contacted. To do so 
you must eliminate all conditions you 
must temporarily kill your ratiocinative 
mind, and, in the absence of the person- 
al-conditional, the imixTsonal-absoliUe 
will be ixjrmitted to manifest. Such a 
state is, of course, not easy to attain and 
requires much practice. Certain Yoga ex- 
ercises are directed towards this end — 
union with the Universal Spirit, the Ck)d 
in Man. Patanjali taught it in liis writ- 
ings, and if his work may legitimately lx.- 
called the Yogi s text-book, the Gita may 
be described as the Yogi’s Bible. For 
tire thoughts which have been e-\iDr<.ssed 
here arc mine only in form — the original 
ideas are to be found in the true Yoga 
philosophy. 

The true ptrsix,*ctive is obtained when 
we are aware of the existence of the Ab- 
solute Self and attain some degree of 
consciousness therein. When we under- 
stand that what wc are really seeking is 
freedom from conditions — which are 
limitations -conditional relative things 
no longer hold such a great attraction 
for us. We voluntarily renounce them. 

Renunciation is a very fundamental 
concept in many religious systems, and 
it takes many forms. Sometimes certain 
objects often foods — are renounced, of- 
ten habits. But this is not true renun- 
ciation. 


* Should we, then, retire into the wilder- 
ness and give ourselves up to prayer and 
meditation ? 

Krishna, as Lord of the Universe, sup- 
plies the answer : “ The worlds would 

fall into ruin if I did not perform action 
. . .but as the ignorant act from attach- 
ment to action so should the wise act 
without attachment, desiring the wel- 
fare of the world.” 

In this statement we have the key to 
right conduct. No changes in the custom- 
ary method of living art? neces- 
sary. It is not objects or habits or 
even ways of living that are to lx? re- 
nounced. We arc to ” renounce the 
fruits of action ”. We must extinguish 
desire, yet live rts one who lives for de- 
sire alone - the ultimate, most elevated 
desire of laisliig tlie Personal Self until 
it becomes one with Absolute Being or 
the li(xJ witlnn. For truly we are all 
■‘Gods in th(‘ bi.*coming ”. 

We have said that the Teaching is 
philoiophically satisfactory. But is it 
humanly satisfactory ? Is the po^iiion cf 
its application synonymous with that ot 
the scho(;llx)y who evades his ciistor oil 
although he knows it is grHxl for him? 
For somi! it may conceivably be too ex- 
alted, but for the average intelligent in- 
dividual this should not be so. It dix'S 
not prevent your continuing to be a hu- 
man being. Rather than making you in- 
human it makes you superhuman. Your 
day-to-day life is not changed ex- 
ternally. Your interests are pitched on 
a higher plane, but you will still 
retain sufficient interest in worldly af- 
fairs to make full use of them. The 
ix)int is that you begin to use them, in- 
stead of permitting them to master you. 
You will sweep away limitations. You 
will live impersonally. If it is true that 
you will not enjoy the pleasures of li^<^ 
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any more intensely than in the past, it 
is equally true that you will regard your 
sorrows less bitterly. Joy and sorrow 
will not affect the Real You in which 
your real life is now lived — it is aloof 
from conditional things. IT IS. 

There is one form of activity, how- 
ever, to which we must devote our full 
attention, and which for most people is 
most necessary in some form or another. 
That is Love. Love is not a limitation. 
It is the only true emotion and is essen- 
tially expansive. The man without it 
is limited. He is selfish. " Thou wilt 


see' all beings without exception in the 
Self, and thus in Me.” We are all part 
of the same expression. We are 
brothers, bound by a fraternity deeper 
than mere flesh and blood. We are 
Brothers of the Spirit. 

Live the Truth, then, and you will be- 
come the Truth. TRUTH IS, and no- 
thing more can be said about it because 
it is beyond mind. To know that IT IS 
is completely satisfying. You express 
and become Truth Personified when you 
make impersonality and love the domi- 
nant factors in your life. 

Douglas McLellan 


PERSPECTIVISM 


A aimmon toy, the stereoscope, has 
a suggestive symbolism. Bringing to- 
gether two pictures of the same scene, 
taken from different angUs, it blends 
them into one image sui pa-sing in accu- 
racy and in depth both of the separate 
points of view. If only a similar aid to 
mental vi'^inn were readily available 
to all, without the labour of ac(|uiring 
a rounded philisophy of life a mental 
steii’oscopc that would enable men and 
nations to set' things as they are, not 
only as ihv\ kx^k from where each man 
or nation stands ! 

^ The whole view that which Mr. 

Gabriel Wells, in a recent address at Yale 
University in the U. S. A. called “Per- 
spectivism” that is what the world 
needs. Mr. Wells urged, as the only 
sane course' of the warring nations, get- 
ting together as soon as possible to dis- 
cuss the terms of peace while a nego- 
tiated peace. " based on mutual interests 
and advantages”, can still be made. 
Shaky as are such supports for an en- 
durmg peace, which can rest safely only 
on justice and the common g(X)d. a dic- 
tated peace would be only an armistice 
and a negotiated peace is obviously pre- 
ferable. And even if the Peace Con- 


ference should miscarr^^ Mr. Wells 
l)oinis out. it would have clarified the 
war aims, which, we may add, stand in 
great mvd of clearer definition. 

Willingness to sit in with an antagonist 
at a public assembly is a sign, not of weak- 
ness, but of strength. 

Free and frank discussion holds no 
terrors for the man sure of his ground. 
As Viscount Cranborne points out in 
’* Why Britain Fights '* in Fonigti AU 
ifiirs for January, an unbending atti- 
tude of non-copciliation is as repug- 
nant to a democrat as it is congenial to 
a dictator. 

Fared with a dispute between his country' 
and another, a democratic statesman feels a 
national instinct in compromise, to try and 
find some middle line between the two 
p)ints of view, to narrow the gulf until 
it becomes bridgeable. He knows that the 
result will probably not be entirely satis- 
factory to either party. But a conflict will 
have been avoided, and that fact, to his 
mind, will far outweigh the advantages 
which might conceivably have been obtained 
by a more rigid altitude. 

If and when the idea of a Peace Con- 
ference is acceptable to the enemy, the 
democracies will surely not hold back. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


WHITHER EVOLU TION* 


Mr. Gerald Heard is a bold idealist. 
In this book he gives his diagnosis of hu- 
manity’s ills, and suggests a remedy. His 
thesis is that man has reached a stage 
of physical development and perfection 
which makes his further physical evolu- 
tion unlikely. But in another sense, his 
evolution is not over. There is in him a 
great reservoir of vital energy which 
could be used for evolutionary purposes. 
Compared to him, all animals are living 
fossils. Man alone can still evolve. But 
this evolution can only be psychical. Mr. 
Heard rejects the Freudian position that 
“man will never bt^come a more ad- 
vanced species than he now is ”. Only, in 
his view, the new species will be distin- 
guished not by any unusual physical mu- 
tations, but by an enlargement of con- 
sciousness. 

All the ills from which man suffers are 
due to his fissured psyche. Man has over- 
developed his analytical int(‘lligence. lie 
has created a body of scientific knowledge 
“which to-day gives him infinite means 
and no ends, unlimited powers and no 
sanctions”. The result is that his psy- 
chology or mental growth has not kej)! 
paa? with his physics. He is sundered 
from his subconscious, and he is sun- 
dered from the larger reality. What is 
wanted is a reintegration of himself. 
Unless this is achieved, civilization as 
we know it must come to an end. We 
need a new sanction for morality. It 
can only be derived from right knowl- 
edge or a wider consciousness. Unless we 
evolve in this direction, “ the only choice 
is slow degeneracy through sex addiction 
or a convulsive end through homicidal 
mania.” 

Mr. Heard thinks that an anthropo- 
morphic religion gives no real sanction 
for morality. We depend too much upon 
an outside power to solve our problems. 


We think that our business is done when 
we have petitioned Gixi. We must 
learn to depend uix)n ourselves. This 
we can do only when we are able to en- 
large the aperture of our consciousness 
and to see a new reality. Anthroix)- 
morphic religion is not the highest stage 
in the evolutionary process. It docs not 
raise us above animality. We continue 
to see the same animal’s world, and we 
continue to be governed by the animal’s 
passions of greed and fear. The one 
thing that can raise us abn'e the animal 
is an enlarged consciousness which will 
reveal our unity with all things. The 
self-conscious ego is a limitation, a husk 
and a shell in which wx find ourselves 
imprisoned. W(’ must come out of it in- 
to the open, into the light, and realise 
our true nature. This we can do only 
through a new psychological techniciue. 
Meditation and contemplation must 
take the place of petitionary firaye?. 

Mr. I hard is not satisfied with indi- 
cating the general line of evv)lution. lie 
goes further. He prescribes a way of life 
and a way of social organisation which 
would arrest self-destructive social tend- 
encies. According to him, man is facing 
the greatest crisis in his history. His 
power of mutual destruction compares 
only with his greed and his fear. The 
dictators are (exploiting the passion of 
fear to lead people away to a homicidal 
war. The democracies work Ufxin his 
passion of greed. They have nothing to 
offer except certain physical comforts 
and a status quo which would perpetuate 
injustices. What is wanted in these (:ir- 
cumstances is a new psychiatry, which 
would annul both greed an(l fear, and 
replace these by a mind which derived 
its highest joy not in imsessing the 
goods of this world, but in feeling its 
unity with all things. 


* Pain, Sex and Time. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell anci Co., Ltd., London. IO5. 6 J.) 
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“Only by aiming at an order which 
transcends the economic and the mater- 
ial can we ‘achieve fine physical condir 
tions.” 

There must be a Copernican revolu- 
tion in psychology. This alone can cure 
our economic and political malaise. 

Mr. Heard recommends the organisa- 
tion of self-supptirting centres where psy- 
chological training can be carried out 
under the guidance of exix?rts and in an 
experimental and a truly scientific way. 
But the organisation of these centres will 
not immediately affect the cataclysmic 
clash of interests wliich might destroy 
Western civilisation. For this purpose a 
new factor is necessary. Mr. Heard calls 
the pioneer of this evolutionary move- 
ment the “ neo-Brahmin The neo 
Brahmin is a person who has completely 
discarded his ego, a person who has seen 
the light. He has no possi ^'sions and he is 
completely free frj^m greed and fear, lie 
disarms susijici<jn and oppr:sition by his 
utter non-violence. He is not afraid to 
tell the truth against all dictators and 
against all organised authoiity. He w(>rks 
up a revolution in the minds of men, 
and promulgates a new social order in 
which, mutual suspicion and hatred give 
place to mutual service based u|X)n a 
higher enlightenment. He shows a new 
way of living and a new purj^-ose in life. 
It is only a person who has conciuered 
himself that can conquer the world. He 
alone can save man from self-destruc- 
tion. 

We agree whole-heartedly with the 
author that only a true knowledge of 
their own nature will change men's hearts 
and serve as a cure for all individual 
and social ills. It is because man dex's 
not know a higher reality and is con- 
fined to the world of the animal that ho 
is a slave to passions and that he creates, 
m association with other like indivi- 
duals, " a society w’hich is first comix'ti- 
tive and then anarchic". The author 
^ms to support the Vedantic view that 
tt is avidya or ignorance of our tme Self 
™t is the root cause of all our troubles, 
out there is an important diffcrenco. Mr. 
Heard has left the character of the high- 


er knowledge undefined. He talks 
of a larger unifying consciousness, a 
super-sensible intuition, a vision of a 
reality other than the animal’s. Often, 
however, he docs not clearly distinguish 
the evolution of new super-sensible 
faculties or what he calls the enlarge- 
ment of the aperture of consciousness 
from that true vision which will enable 
man to transcciid his little ego. It is 
imjiortant, therefore, to note that the evo- 
lulion of higher faculties like clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy, soothsaying etc., has no- 
thing to do with that knowledge which 
will change men’s hearts and make them 
pioneeis {)f a new spiritual order. Such 
psychical evolution could still be part of 
a man’s apparatus for exploitation of 
his fellow beings. 

True knowledge of reality which will 
satisfy the higher spiritual needs of 
man is something radically different. 
According to Vedanta, it is the per- 
ception of the identity of the Self with 
the ultimate ground of the world or B rah- 
mriU. “ The Knower of Brahman bt^- 
comes Brahmim'' A persc^n who realises 
this unity may still be in the body ; but 
he will i:ot fei 1 thi* lx)dy as a lirnitat’on. 
He will be what is called a true “ jivan- 
mnkta”. a ixTSfm released from every 
form of bondage here and now. He may 
continue to sense the same world and 
to live like other men in all outward res- 
pects. but he will not be affected like 
other men. He has ceased to be inte- 
rested in the w<.irld and in what hapjx^ns 
lo the bodies and the minds of men. 
Ho has st^cn a vi'iion of unity which can- 
cels all differences as ultimately unreal. 

Mr. Heard dtu^s not apjiear to have in 
view tin’s kind of knowledge, a knowl- 
edge which reduces to an illusion all ap- 
ivarance of duality and even all appear- 
ance of a world. But whatever his view 
of the ultimate vision of reality, the 
nature of it must be more definitely indi- 
cated. Othenvise our effort will go to 
waste. A method of exixTimentation 
may be good in science. It is not good 
for directing our spiritual effort. The 
man who has already reached the goal 
alone can instruct. There must be no 
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vacillation and no aimlessness. The task 
is too difficult to be carried through 
under those conditions. The way in 
which Mr. Heard approaches the higher 
knowledge is, therefore, quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Meditation or contemplation by 
which the mind is taken away from the 
distractions of tlie object and concentra- 
ted on itself is no doubt a means. But 
it is a secondary means. If we are to 
have an open vision, then we must see 
with our eyes oi^en. In other words, our 
reason itself must be educated. It 
must be led from the view that this 
world or the animal’s world is a reality 
to the view that it is not the reality but 
only a distorted apiK'arance of it. The 
approach through reason reinforced by 
yogic meditation is the only legitimate 
way to knowledge. 

There is another important point on 
which we disagree with Mr. Hoard. 
Granting that man rises to a satisfying 
vision of reality, is there an end beyond 
this knowledge ? In Vedanta, this 
knowledge is itself the end. The knot 
of the heart is loosened. The blind will- 
to-live is no longer there. The im- 
mortality of the body docs not interest 
the man who has found the immortality 
of the spirit. The treed man has no in- 
centive to move the world. He may no 
doubt act for the spiritual welfare of his 
fellow men. But this is not an end in 
itself. When a man has risen from a 
dream, he has no strong reformist pro- 
pensities with regard to the social order 
in the dream-world. Such a man, then, 
having risen above time, may refuse to 
make history. He may well be compared 
to God who, knowing all, yet apparently 
does nothing to check the course of 
events governed by human passions. 
This Oriental attitude does not easily 
commend itself to the European mind. 
And so Mr. Heard says 

“ — Granted that the final develop- 
ment must be purely psychical, purely 
transcending the material, still, some fur- 
ther steps may be possible and advisable 
before that final step 

He is, however, not dogmatic. He is 
prepared to admit, “We do not know 


how a man of higher knowledge will be- 
have Indeed, we may not know this. 
But we know one thing. If right knowl- 
edge is necessary to right willing, as 
Mr. Heard suggests, there must be a 
certain correlation between them. If 
your knowledge so far transcends all 
motives of action that no motive is left 
behind, the correlation is destroyed. The 
freed man who has no illusions has no 
further purpose in life which he might 
achieve. “ Whatever had to bc^ done has 
been done, and whatevtT had to be com- 
pleted has been comid(‘tcd.” He serves 
no evolutionary purpose. He has gone 
beyond good and evil. 

Mr. Heard’s approach to the problem 
of curing man’s serial ills is une.xception- 
ablc. It is undoubtedly a great truth 
that man must cure himself before he 
can cure others. Thc^ new order can 
only be initiated by those true d(x:tors 
who are completely free from every form 
of mental neurosis. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to iXTSuade any one to seek this 
higlier knowlixlgc? in order to save society 
or to advance the evolution of man. 
Men will only turn to it in an escapist 
mood, when their faith in man arid so- 
ciety is shake- n. Reformist tendencies do 
not belong to paia-vidya. Mr. Heard, 
howc’ver, txdicves in p- ycho jdiysical evo- 
lution. He says : 

“We have not given psvcho-physical 
evolution a fair chance. We must not 
desert this world until we have proved 
whether, under the mo«t intelligent 
methods a id aj'/plying all contemix^rary 
knowledge, ])sychological, economic and 
social, a viable and progressive society 
could develop. It is ix)ssible that there 
might be a way of living whereby man’s 
brxJily neerls and psychical advnncf^ 
could both be provided for by the crea- 
tion of a society in which the prime gene- 
rating force was neither fear nor greed, 
but the realisation of a unifying con- 
sciousness. ...” 

The book is undoubtedly of para- 
mount interest at the present time. It 
shows a way of life which is certainly 
novel for the Euroi>ean mind, naturally 
extravert. The great truth which Mr. 
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Heard propounds is that the real evil strangulated individuality. When we 
lies within us and not without us. We have done so, the very reason for the 
unnecessarily blame circumstances and present competitive life will vanish, 
society. But these are only a projection Mr. Heard’s attempt is in the right 
of our self. The real evil lies in the lat- direction and deserves praise, 
ter. We must transcend our present G. R. Malkani 

CIVILIZATION IN EAST AND WEST* 


Under this title Mr. H. N. Spalding 
of the University of Oxford has produced 
a masterly volume. He speaks of it as an 
inlioduction to the study of human pro- 
gress and looks ujx^n it as a pioneer work 
"to pull to pieces and criticize and im- 
prove ”. In its bold sweep of all human 
cultures and its sympathetic undcisiand- 
ing of diverse civilizations, ii worthily 
upholds the high traditions of Oxford 
scholarship. It is redolent of that gentle 
Oxford irony which can laugh at the tra- 
ditions of Cuizonian superiority, and 
even more of that voice of Oxford, 
Maithew .Arnold, who could liKjk at life 
as a whole and steadily. 

To a generation that has giown up in 
the Si)englerian tradition of a plurality 
o: cultures and a dicline of all cultures 
into mere civilizalior.s, corpses of some- 
thing that was great and living but has 
now ceased to grow, Mr. Spalding’s woik, 
aiming as it docs at a synllusis of civil- 
izations, must come as a refreshing lillip. 
Not that he Ix'lieves that any one civil- 
ization can be only a monotomms copy 
of pother : " Each of the rat.onal civili- 
zations look^ at S(^me asix'ct of Reality 
which gives it its character and dis- 
tinguishes it from the rest." Nor does 
he believe that there is a gulf betwtvn 
them. But no civilization - and that is 
his complaint -has succeeded in “seeing 
Reality as a whole”. He has a burning 
faith tip it is possible to do so and that 
^me civilization of the future, the Com- 
ing Kingdom, will succeed in c'siablishing 
an order in which nations can live in 
ixiace and harmony, all realizing their 
origin and their common 

destiny. 

Apart from the biological state, which 


just marks the beginning of the onward 
march of humanity, the civilizations 
of the past arc classihed into four varie- 
ties. As examples of the materialist stale 
lie mentions the India of Kautilya, 
japan, and modern Europe, esijecially 
the Fascist States. Since Socrates is 
l(x)kal upon by the author as one of the 
greaU?st teachers of mankind, it may be 
inferred that the Athens of Socrates and 
Plato cannot be altogether fitted into the 
framewtak of the materialist state ; but 
in detail;* there will always be room for 
difference of opinion. China and the 
Nordic racts are taken as the represent- 
atives of the Moral State. “ China has 
solved, as no other country has ever suc- 
CLcxied in solving, the problem of com- 
bining the personal originality of the 
highir civilizations with the social 
solidarity of the primitive world.’* So too 
he wa.xes clociuent over the character 
wliich has enabled Britain to build up a 
great democracy. “ All through life the 

Englishman remains at school The 

Hi)use of Commons is very like a public 
scluxd : bumptiousness is hated, courage 
is adminxi, a man is valued for himself.” 
Perhaps the author would agree with the 
character in a cc rtain drama who speaks 
of every Englishman as an average 
Englishman, for “ it is a national 
characteristic*’. Without this character- 
istic the greatest empire that the world 
has ever seen could not have been built 
up. still less maintained with a remark- 
able genius for adaptation to meet newr 
situatuuis. winning by bending. The 
tk'imans ick) are Nordic, but their genius 
has flowertxl in the. higher regions of the 
spirit, music esix.'cially. 

Under the Moral-Spiritual State Mr. 


Rv u in East and West. An Introduction to the Study of Human Progress. 

y • N. Spalding. (Oxford University Press. 155 .) 
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Spalding gives us a very sympathetic 
survey of Israel, Islam and Catholicism. 
But to readers in India it is the dis- 
cussion of the Spiritual State which will 
be perhaps of the greatest interest, for 
it covers Hinduism, Buddhism and lloly 
Russia. We have grown so accustomed 
to the atheism of Bolshevist Russia that 
Mr. Spalding s account of Holy Russia 
will come with double-distilled freshness, 
especially when we remember that many 
scholars of W’estern Euroix* are apt to 
look upon the Russians as mere Asiatic 
barbarians who have hardly any claim to 
be called Europeans. We would fain 
linger on so fascinating a topic, but we 
must pass on to see what the author has 
to say about India, especially since 
he is the founder of the Spalding 
Professorship of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford University and lias had 
the courage to appoint an Indian to that 
coveted post. Ihe reviewer remembers 
the Oxford of three decades ago when 
there was an ill-concealed prejudice 
against the influx of Indian students as 
so much “ brown mass ”. It is an 
achievement for Oxford to have now a 
little colouring even within the sacred 
coterie of Oxford dons. One might a 
priori expect that Mr. Spalding would 
wax eloquent over the achievements of 
India in the spiritual held. And so he 
does : “ India seeks God as no other 

civilization has done.” He places Buddha 
among the greatest teachers of the world. 
But he also displays most unexixx;tedly 
a remarkable frankness and candour in 
his consciousness of the weak points in 
the armour of India. Such frankness 
coming from an Englishman who had 
spent a lifetime in India would be put 
down to mere prejudice. Coming from 
an Englishman who has never set foot 
on Indian soil and yet has given away 
thousands of pcjunds to found a pro- 
fessorship of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, such frankness can only be taken 
as the chiding of a parent or a friend. 
He frankly admits that “ the Hindu ideal 
of character will not be ethical, but 
spiritual If the moral is not the high- 
est category, Indians may be expected to 


“ lack social morality : the Indian is apt 
to be litigious, untruthful, a nepotist with 
a feeble sense of virtue.” “ The Indian 
imagination lacks discipline and is apt it- 
self to be a jungle Indian thought, 

again, is tcx> easily hospitable to incon- 
sistencies.” This is what is often mis- 
taken for tolerance by Indians them- 
selves. So much energy is sixint in talking 
about G<xi that God’s creatures are apt 
to be lost sight of. So it is intelligible 
that our author should write : “ But it 
is in its imperfect conception of the social 
virtues and social institutions that 
Hinduism is most sadly to seek. Lying 
IS |)oliti:ness ; it is only the [Xtjples whos(! 
interest is the solidarity of society who 
value highly the telling of truth.” And 
so towards the end he sums up : ” The 
Englishman despises the Indian for lying, 
the Indian despises the ICnglishman lor 
pursuing appearances maya ; for the 
ideal of the one is the 'rruth-siieaking 
that knits society together, and of the 
other the 1 rulh-M.eking that restores the 
soul to the Godhead." Such an opinion 
is likely to wound, but truth is nothing 
if it has not the courage to j^rick l)ubblis 
and save us from ilie tyranny of words. 
We have come to a stage when in the 
wake of um ixdilical awakening we think 
it but riglit that we sh.ould put ourselvis 
forth as the leaders of the world of 
thought. But no one who knows is likely 
be completely taken in so long as the 
six:ctie of caste overshadows Indian life. 
Caste as it has come to be has led to 
a narrowing of our human sympathy, it 
has raised walls around us within whose 
sacred precincts none but our caste-nun 
can hope to enter. It is sought to com- 
pensate for lack of practical sympathy 
by tall talks on Vedanta. In the mean- 
time in Kohat, as elsewhere, a high-caste 
child may be left to drown in a well in 
the presence of its mother because tlie 
only jxjrson who can save it is an un- 
touchable sweeper ! 

And so Mr. Spalding bows his head in 
reverence to the Upanishadic Brahman 
and passes on in his quest of the Com- 
ing Kingdom. It must be one “ in whidi 
the things of the spirit flourish and the 
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things of the body are not disregarded 
He wants the Neo-Renaissancc and the 
Xeno-Renaissance to be the father and 
mother of the World-Renaissance. The 
former implies a going back to the origi- 
nal civilizations in their purity with the 
accretions of ages purged away. The 
latter implies a grafting of the new on 
the old. And then will follow the syn- 
thesis of the World Renaissance. It is 
here that one finds oneself lost in the 
maze of life. Buddhism, Platonism and 
Christianity are said between them to 
have conquered Asia, Europe and 
America, “ for all their outward differ- 
ences are at heart one and the same**. 
One can enjoy the warmth of feeling with 
which Mr. Spalding writes his conclud- 
ing chapter, but one is led to wonder 
whether like the Indians he too has not 
been a little hospitable to inconsistencies. 
Perhaps he is not, but he has not made 
it plain. He has whetted our apix'tite. 
but not quite satisfied it. He has not 


In the TUnd of Tyrants : Poems, 
with an Introductory Note on Pacifist 
Faith arid Necessity, By William 
SouTAR. (Published by the Author, Wil- 
son Street, Perth, Scotland.) 

William Soutar has a message, if not 
unique, at least uniquely expressed. To 
label him a Marxist indicates the trend 
of his thought ; it does not ser\'e to 
classify him. Pitted against the 
general discord and strife, the paci- 
fist, compelled by the paradox of his 
^ition to be his faith, wages a lonely 
battle, sustaiited by a faith which is the 
^rtainty of imagination. “ There is a 
limit to the dehumanizing tendency in 
institutions beyond which exploiting and 
endurance cannot go.** 

In the words of William Blake, whom 
he quotes in the Introductory Note, “ All 
that can be annihilated must be anni- 


fully brought out the significance of the 
great words of Jesus : “ The Kingdom 
of God is within you.*’ Abou Ben Adhem’s 
religion was perhaps nearer the heart of 
God than that of those who sought for 
Him everywhere except where He is most 
easily found— in the depths of the 
human heart. 

In a book so rich one misses the friend- 
ly aid of an index. No review can do 
full justice to a wwk that is so balanced 
in its judgments, so full of generous 
praise all round, not unmixed with kindly 
criticism, whether it be of castc-ridden 
Indian or of gold-hunting Englishman, 
or of dreamy Russian. The book as a 
whole may be conceived to be a com- 
mentary on those thoughtful lines 
of Robert Bridges : — 

“Each race and tribe is as a flower 
Set in God’s garden with its dower 
Of special instinct ; and man’s grace. 
Compact of all. must all embrace.” 

A. R. Wadia 


hilated ”, in order that that brotherhood 
which implies the ratification of individ- 
uality may take root in a new social 
order. In that order classlessncss and 
the abolition of economic privilege will 
be factors vital to the rebirth of ecclesi- 
astical government and orthodoxy. 

These jxiems reveal the intimate soul 
experience of one who has realized that 
life is guarded by death lest life should 
be betrayed, and that man, when he fails 
to act creatively, brings on his own 
destruction. 

If those poems remain restricted to a 
private edition, so much the worse for a 
public which needs them, not only for 
their specific message but also because 
there is a crying need for all the beauty 
procurable in the world to-day, and this 
book is a little gem. 


D. C. T. 
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ON SATYAGRAHA^ 


This is a notable addition to the grow- 
ing number of books dealing with Satya- 
graha as a positive and dynamic rule 
of life for the individual as well as 
for communities and nations. The more 
immediate purpose of the author is to 
show how it is capable of being used 
in the place of war, and with better and 
more enduring results. Mr. Krishnalal 
Shridharanr is described as a “ disciple ” 
of Gandhi. He was an inmate of the 
Sabarmati Ashram, and followed the 
Mahatma on the historic Dandi March. 
But we believe that Gandhi ji has no 
disciples at all in the accepted sense of 
that word. At any rate, the claim, made 
apparently by the publishers, should not 
be taken to imply that Mahatma Gandhi 
approves of the book as an authoritative 
exposition of the ideal of Satyagraha. 
The necessity to bear this qualification 
in mind will be evident from certain con- 
siderations to which wc shall presently 
draw attention. 

The book is divided into three parts 
which are entitled : The Technique, the 
Practice and the Theory of Satyagraha. 
The order chosen by the author has the 
merit of chronological sequence, though 
there is much inevitable overlapping. It 
has, however, the advantage of emphasis- 
ing one of Gandhiji’s oft-repcated con- 
fessions, viz., that he was content at 
every stage only with the next stej). All 
great formative ideas, especially in the 
ethical sphere, are crystallised by a 
species of induction, and are sul>sequent- 
ly stren^hened and mrxlified by being 
applied in specific casts. Such at least 
has been the truth about the Mahatma 
and his ideal. Each has grown with the 
growth of the other ! 

The subject-matter of the book is 
partly history, partly exegesis. The 
history is impressionist, while the com- 
mentary is free from pedantry on the 
one hand and dogmatism on the other. 
We are still too near the events of the 
last decade to take a purely objective 


view of them. Though there are no 
conscious inaccuracies, the emotional at- 
titudes of the author arc never left in 
doubt. As the book is primarily intend- 
ed for Western readers, it stands in 
danger of being underrated as mere pro- 
paganda, or overrated as an authoritative 
cxix>sition of Satyagraha. Actually, it is 
a courageous attempt of one earnest 
seeker to interpret Satyagraha according 
to his own temrxirament and training. In 
doing so, he is necessarily bound to 
come into conflict with other vicw-poiiits 
than his own. For instance, the author 
makes the challenging remark that the 
reader must be prepared for “ two 
appraisals of Satyagraha,-- Gandhis 
Satyagraha and Satyagraha in the ligliL 
of recent events in India”. That the 
ideal of Satyagraha can grow even be- 
yond the tx>wer of its author to grasp 
it may be readily enough conceded. But 
that therefore any kind of development 
of it must be welcomed is a prop<^ition 
which, if granted, might well end in the 
stultification of Satyagraha itself ! The 
author’s distinction btrtween two brands 
of Satyagraha smacks Ux> much of the 
parallel distinction between tvvi> brands 
of Christianity - that of Christ and that 
of the churches ! Fra^dom of comment- 
a^ is not absolute ; it is naturally con- 
ditioned by the limits of the central idea 
or princii)le, which it is sought to 
explain. 

Again, in the Introduction, the author's 
statement that ” Satyagraha will flourish 
in the West better than in the East ” be- 
cause of the organisational suixiriority of 
the Wi?st over the East, seems to be 
based on a wrong approach to Satya- 
graha. If organisation succeeds, how can 
the merit go to Satyagraha ? What 
about the milieu, the background, the 
genius of the race ? It is these that con- 
dition the nature of our responses to our 
environment. It would take us too far 
afield to show that Satyagraha is 
not something whicli can be super- 


* War Without Violence. By Krishnalal Shridhakani. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. 95.) 
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imposed anywhere and at any time so 
as to ensure better results. It argues, in 
our opinion, an imperfect appreciation of 
the spiritual cofUent of Satyagraha when 
an attempt is made, however uncon- 
sciously, to magnify the outer shell. This 
is enforced by a casual remark of the 
author on p. 73 that “ an unknown man 
can die for a cause ” without any effect. 
The author is stressing the importance 
of publicity for rousing mass conscious- 
ness ; but the true Satyagrahi, even if 
unknown, must have his influence radiat- 
ing from his own obscure ix)int, until 
it embraces an ever-widening circle. 
And to deny all spiritual value to the 
labours of the obscure is to go against 
the light. After this, it is not surprising 
to find our author deploring, on p. 177, 
that terrorists were martyrs who have 
not gained the admiration they deser\*ed! 
It is a significant aside which shows how 
the author s conception of Satyagrah.a is 
at least- -catholic ! 

Nor do we like the author s comparison 
of Gandhiji w^ith Mussolini as men 
who never thought out their next 
moves beforehand. There is an impor- 
tant difference. Mussolini is Machiavelli 
brought up to date. But the Mahatma 
has never forsaken the lodestar of truth 
and non-violence. No man of compar- 
able greatness in the history of the world 
has so often and so voluntarily stood in 
the confessional ! He has been his own 
most unsparing critic ; and on the classic 
(x:casion when he won his case against 
the ruler of Rajkot, he threw away his 
gains because he felt they w’cre vitiated 
by “ violence To compare such a man 
to Mussolini, who has battened on 
a series of crimes which he has acknowl- 
edged with unexampled cynicism ! 

The author's remarks on violence rs. 
non-violence are not sufficiently clean- 
To say that violence aims at the 
annihilation of the enemy is true only 
hgurativdy. It aims rather at subjugat- 
ing other wills to our own. But the 
^lus of Satyagraha is for compromise, 
‘ine true Satyagrahi stoops to raise ! 
Af u operates as the ultima ratio 

it relationships. But, unlike war, 

^^akes. and indeed has, no distinctions 


between war-aims and peace-aims. One 
neglected aspect of Gandhiji’s attitude 
bears this out. He has repeatedly de- 
clared that so far as our Muslim country- 
men are concerned, he is willing to give 
them a blank cheque. They suffer, not 
from the vices of a ruling class unwilling 
to part with power, but with the infirm- 
ities of a weak one afraid of extinction. 
To reassure them, therefore, Gandhiji is 
prepared to surrender far more than 
others on his own side would approve. 
This is perfectly in consonance with the 
convictions of a Satyagrahi. It will be 
noticed also that he has made no such 
offer to the British Government. Finally, 
because of the identity of war- and peace- 
aims, the Satyagrahi comes out of every 
ordeal with no trace of bitterness. The 
short period of Qmgress Ministries in 
office has not brought to light one single 
case of the victimisation of those who 
had been called upon to deal severely 
with the Satyagrahis in the Non-Co- 
operation days. Can as much be said 
of any war waged in the West ? 

In another place, the author makes 
the assertion that the last Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement triumphed. This is 
factually wrong ! The Movement col- 
lapsed, and had to be called off. It is 
the most complete instance of a war in 
which one side faded out of the picture, 
without explanation or apology. But the 
spiritual gains of it were made manifest 
only later on. This shows that Satya- 
graha, so long as it conforms to its basic 
ideals, can never fail. 

The author’s treatment of the actual 
story of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment is accompanied by picturesque 
illustrations and diagrams intended to 
suggest a scientific and rounded idea of 
Satyagraha as an adequate substitute for 
war. But one gets an impression that 
the rigours of the discipline either do 
not so much matter or are merely 
accessol:^^ This is unfortunate because 
it gives a wrong view of essential values. 

book concludes with a list of 
sources and references which impress us 
with the painstaking thoroughness of the 
author’s preparation for his task. 

P. Mahadevan 
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Men and Ideas . By Graham 
Wallas. With a Preface by Gilbert 
Murray. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d.): 

In a preface to these occasional essays 
and addresses by Graham Wallas, collect- 
ed by his daughter, Professor Murray 
recalls regretfully the social and 
intellectual order which existed in the late 
nineteenth century and which Europe 
has now almost lost. Wallas typified 
that order at its best. Without believing 
in any traditional religious creed, he was 
convinced of the importance of seeking 
truth and acting for the public good. In 
Professor Murrays words, “he was a 
free man, and accepted the duties in- 
cumbent on a free man, according to the 
old Liberal code." And his originality 
as a teacher lay in his capacity to observe 
and think for himself and to encourage 
others to do likewise. These essays, 
therefore, are of value less for their 
subject-matter than for the temper of 
mind which they reflect. Inde^ the 

Princess in Tartary : A Play for 
Marionettes. By Daniele Var^. (John 
Murray, London. 55.) 

Signor Vary’s play is an exquisite 
trifle. It was originally intended to 
amuse a little girl in Rome th(xigh sub- 
sequently licked into its present sha|ie 
during the tedium of one of those endless 
Arms Limitation Conferences in Geneva. 
Signor Vare's sense of the ludicrous is 
as acute as his gaiety is wholesome and 
contagious. In his marionette world, 
the parrot is more sensible than the 
Emperor and the Great Khan of Tartary 
is as modem as an American millionaire. 
We are apparently in a Never-never- 
never-land, oscillating between the 
Chinese Emperor’s Throne Room at 
Cambaliic and the sand-dunes of Mon- 
golia, the territory of the Great Khan. 

The story, of course, is very flimsy : 
the Great Khan marries the Chinese 
Princess and in a flt of absent-minded- 
ness leaves her bdiind him. Meanwhile 
the ubiquitous Marco Polo is commis- 
sioned by the Chinese Empress to dis- 


subjects of some of them, such as those 
on “ Lord Sheffield on the London School 
Board “ or “ The British Civil Service ”, 
have a very limited interest. But there 
are others in each section, biographical, 
social, or educational, of more general 
appeal, such as the two essays on Jeremy 
Bentham or that on “Mental Training 
and the World Crisis". And in all of 
them we are conscious of a mind 
concerned to be both true and creative. 
Again and again, from different angles, 
we find Wallas inviting his readers to 
approach life as an experiment and apply 
to it the same free but concentrated effort 
of mind which a modem scientist brings 
to the work of invention. He was in 
short a humanist who embodied the 
scientific spirit. And if the quiet and 
lucid reas()n which he served lacked the 
power in the world at large to redeem 
the unreasoning impulses which have 
now overwhelmed it, its day will come 
again. 

Hugh TA. Fausset 

cover the whereabouts of the Princess. 
Marco Polo, the Princess and the Khan 
himself confront one another in the 
Mongolian desc*rt. As soon as recogriition 
of his wife is forced on him, the Khan 
blandly exchanges her for a Bologna 
sausage. They all meet again in the 
Throne Room in Cambalfic and the 
Great Khan agrees this time to marry 
the Lady-in-Waiting because, “ sweet 
and silent, she's the only jjerfcct bride 
In this seemingly exotic world wars 
are started by the newspapers “and 
nobody really knows what for ” ; matri- 
monial advertisements are in fashion, but 
they are costly. The Emperor is a 
stickler for etiquette and the Great Khan 
is always guided by his Note-book, a 
primitive sort of M eiw. Kampf. The tw 
parrots are the humanest of the lot, wise 
and tender and loving. This tantaliz- 
ing puppet world seems to be at once 
far off and near ; these characters make 
us laugh and think as well ; the inter- 
spersed songs are gay and also sad ; but 
the illustrations are a sheer delight. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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The Heart of thS Gospel : A Restate- 
ment of the Bible in Terms of Modern 
Thought and Modern Need, By George 
T owNSiiEND. (Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

The sub-title of this book is important. 
It is concerned with the spiritual mes- 
sage of the Bible in its entirety. The 
view here developed is that the Gospel 
of Jesus is not confined to the New 
Testament, as is generally thought, but 
is a continuous self-revelation of God 
from the creation of the world, reaching 
fruition in Jesus, and continuing even 
after him till a new heaven and a new 
earth are established among men. As 
against the prevalent tendency to abstract 
Jesus from the rest of the Bible, to con- 
fine the Christian Gosix'l to him 
and even then to kx^k to him merely for 
(‘thical and social inspiration, the author 
finds in Jesus and his message an essen- 
tially religious significance, viz,, the 
Universal Spirit gradually unfolding it- 
self to man and spiritualising him. 
World history as depicted in the 
Old Testament has, according to our 
author, this essentially spiritual purpose, 
and only as man identifies himself with 
this purpose does he progress. 

Obviously the author writes for West- 
ern readers whose history and religion 
Ix'gin and end with Christianity. If he 
had been faced with older civilizations 
and religions, it would not have been so 
easy fo imagine that the Bible contains 
the alpha and omega of divine revelation. 
He of course admits that God has re- 
vealed Himself to other ixxjples also. At 
the sanrie time he speaks of the history 
and religious experience contained in the 
Old Tratament as that of all mankind, 
describing it as “ world-history ” or 
“universal history” and thus ignor- 
ing the history of other peoples. If the 
message of Jesus is universal it is be- 
cause of the quality of the message it- 
^If, not because of its historical setting. 
Hence the tendency in unorthodox 
Christian circles and in non-Christian 
countries to go direct to the universal 
asp^ of Jesus’ teaching, neglecting the 
j^al features derived from its historical 
background. Especially for those in non- 


Christian lands the view of world-history 
and the religious experience of man pre- 
sented in this book will appear to 
be altogether too narrow. 

Lack of contact with other races and 
cultures is responsible also for imagining 
that W^estem civilization is based on 
Christianity. If by Christianity is 
meant the Gospel for which Jesus lived 
and died. Western civilization as we 
know it to-day is its very antithesis. At 
a time when in the West the Prince of 
Peace is being every day nailed to the 
cross the following words of the author 
appear hollow indeed ; ” We look back 
across nineteen centuries of Christian 
civilization and see its lowly founder 
illuminated by the glory of his posthu- 
mous achievement. We know the gospel 
as the Magna Charta of the West.” 
Would that this were so ! If it were, the 
West, instead of being a menace to 
humanity in its effort to dominate the 
earth with its guns, would be the servant 
of all. 

Another common misconception in the 
West which is reproduced by our author 
is that there was nothing ascetic about 
Jesus. The Church has to find argu- 
ments to support the material oxi- 
vcnienccs and comforts which Western 
civilization has produced, and what better 
than to say that all these are the fruits 
of a Christian civilization which believes 
in the abundant life which the Master 
came to give ? But does not abundant 
life refer rather to the things of the 
spirit? If so. does it not mean that 
spiritual ends must control human life 
even to the extent of impoverishing the 
physical life if the two conflict? Did 
not Jesus say of himself that he 
had not where to lay his head ? Asceti- 
cism need not necessarily be morbid or 
negative. It was not so in the case of 
Jesus. It may be distasteful to the West, 
but that is not to say that it was not 
an essential part of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ing. The way of Christ is after all the 
way of the Cross, the way of self-renun- 
ciation. 

The book is a sign of the times. It is 
an effort to penetrate to essentials. This 
the author accomplishes with clarity and 
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rttnarkable success, and summons 
Christendom to the realization of the 
fact that ultimately the message of the 
Gospel is nothing else than that God is 
m earnest about spiritualising mankind. 
This message, however, is not the pre- 


The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct, 
Being Class-Lectures oti the Bhagavad 
Gita. Vol. III. By the late M. Ranga- 
CHARYA. (G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras. Rs. 5/-) 

This translation of the last six chap- 
ters of the Gita, with lengthy commen- 
taries comprising thirty-one lectures, and 
an excellent index and glossary, is the 
work of a former Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at the Pre- 
sidency Q^llege, Madras. The Western 
student will value in the commentaries 
the inclusion of much traditional thought 
which has accumulated concerning the 
text, and the frequent references to the 
views of Ramanuja, Madhva and Sarii- 
kara. Obviously prepared with care, sin- 
cerity and religious feeling, it will apixjal 
to earnest disciples : yet we miss that 
deep penetration and philosophical syn- 
thesis which distinguish Sri Aurobindo’s 
Essays on the Gita. Indeed it may be 
questioned if Mr. Rangacharya has 
appreciated the culminating significance 
of the last section of the Gila, with which 
he is here cona’rned. It is generally con- 
sidered, he remarks, as “supplementary”; 
however, he admits that these six dia- 
logues of the Gila “ shed indisfx*nsablc 
light on many obscure ix)ints and m.ake 
the Gita as a whole logically and philo- 
sophically complete ”. But it is in these 
very discourses that the relation between 
Being and Becoming, Soul and Nature, 
the three gunas, the way to the Supreme 
Spirit, the supreme liberation and 
Krishna’s final and essential word to his 
devotees are revealed. 

The world’s greatest scriptures, of 
which no doubt the Gita is one, can be 
only partially undersUxxi by the un- 
illumined, but they attract, hold and 
guide us and progressively, even if at 
first dimly, reveal their message. The 


serve of Christianity alone but the heart 
of all Religion, whatever its shape or 
form. Nevertheless, it is well to have it 
so ably and so directly put forward by 
our author in the case of Christianity. 

Bharatan Kumarappa 

thousands of commentaries and sermons 
which they have inspired have generally 
only a relatively temix)ral and local value 
and often mislead and hide, contrary to 
intention. This seems true even of Sarii- 
kara’s commentary on the Gita. We are 
often told that the Gita's emphasis 
is upon Karma-Yoga or upon Bhakti- 
Yoga, that its chief message is this or 
that. We believe that the Gita has its 
own i)rofoiind, basic philosophy, consist- 
ent throughout, but that within that is 
harmoniously included, to serve its pur- 
rK3Sc, the spiritual and psychological 
experknee of various ventures of Hindu 
thought. It is a serious mistake not to 
study the GUa as a whole and wc should 
attempt to become aware of thost' great 
realizations underlying its details : the 
result of the larger view is a synthetic, 
integral yoga of the widest human signi- 
ficance. 

It is reasonably held that the Upani- 
shad from which Krishna milked most 
effectively was the Uha. There will be 
found the truths which illumine the en- 
tire Gita. Both the I ska-lJ punished and 
the Bhagavad-Gita are opposed to the 
abandonment of life and activity ; both 
arc more consonant with the conception of 
the Lila, and the acceptance of life, than 
with Saihkara’s development of the doc- 
trine of Maya and withdrawal from 
action. Both are equally impregnated 
with the thought of unity. Indeed the 
eighteen discourses of the Gita seem but 
an expansion of the conciser statement 
made in the eighteen verses of the Isha. 
Near the close of each work we find 
statements suggestive of the most es^- 
tially theosophic doctrine of Recollection, 
that is, that man through his inherent 
memory has access to the truth and the 
divinity which he seeks. 

E. H. Brewster 
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The Yoga System of Health, By Yogi 
V iTHALDAS. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 7s, jSd.) 

When Yogi Vithaldas’s The Yoga 
System of Health came into my hand 
for review my first impulse was to turn 
to its Introduction to see if the author 
had emphasised the importance of a yoga 
practiser having a well-controlled mind, 
an emphasis seldom given by modem 
writers on yoga. 

To achieve such a controlled mind, 
without which concentration is not 
possible, mles of discipline have to be 
observed in day-to-day living. The 
Hindu Sages realized the great value of 
such disciplinary restrictions in fashion- 
ing life after a divine and spiritual ideal 
which, to them, was the ultimate goal 
of human evolution. For the attain- 
ment of that ideal, the realization of 
one’s true self, deep concentration of 
mind, untroubled by bodily ills and un- 
disturbed by cravings, is essential ; and 
for this steadying concentration they 
evolved through long personal experience 
the different yoga systems which form 
the richest treasure of Hindu theolc^y. 
For perfect fitness of body and mind 
they prescribed Hatha Yoga and its 
various Asanas and therewith laid down 
many regulations regarding diet, associ- 
ation and environment and also regard- 
ing the cultivation of detachment from 
desires and the allurements of the world. 

Writers on Hatha Yoga often overlook 
the importance of those rules, taking the 
practice of the Asanas as the sufficient 
means of attaining the results. Nothing 
could be more dangerous. I'he expon- 
ents of Hatlia Yoga to the masses usually 
take it as only another of the many 
methods of physical cuUure practicable, 
irrespective of the life one leads. Shri 
Vithaldas, in fact, writes tliat Yoga 

calls for no abnegation of the things of 
life ^d looks upon the indulgences of 
smoking and drinking with a tolerant 
eye, considering that progress in yoga 
automatically destroys the need of what 
?fter are drugs occasioned by nervous 
ju^ability **. With this outlook, he has 
J^turally proceeded directly to describe 
™ various poses, omitting reference to 


the mode of living and thinking pre- 
scribed. He has not directed the attention 
of his readers even to the necessity of 
mental concentration on particular nerve 
centres when posing in particular Asanas. 

1 he descriptions of the Asanas are given 
clearly, but I feel that I should warn 
beginners against thinking that Yoga 
really looks tolerantly upon the indul- 
gences of life. 

A disciplined and pure life, a restrained 
and virtuous mind free from cravings, 
an attitude of Vairagya, detachment from 
the material world, earnestness in the 
quest of the Self and faith in spiritual 
realities — these are the prerequisites of 
Yoga, the different systems of which all 
aim at chittva-laya, the expansion of self- 
consciousness and its merging in the all- 
embracing Supreme Consciousness. 
Hatha Yoga, like the other systems, is 
no more than the training of the body in 
conjunction with the mind, with that 
ultimate end in view. Practised without 
that outlook and temperament and in 
disregard of the strict rules of discipline, 
it can at best give only transient results 
in the form of bodily culture. It can also 
entail adverse physical consequences, 
particularly its inverted and difficult 
poses. In Sirshasmia, for instance, in 
which there is a rush of blood to the 
brain, if the uncontrolled mind is 
pursuing desires which cause circulatory 
and nervous reactions in different direc- 
tions, and if the intestinal working, as 
the result of unsuitable and indulgent 
eating, is not congenial to tlie physio- 
logical reactions caused by the Asana 
practice, no good effects, but even very 
dangerous ones, can follow. 

Diseases difficult to cure often result 
from Yogic practices undertaken under 
ine.\pcrt advice and supervision and 
without the development of tire right 
attitude and tcmixTamcnt for it. I can- 
not take up in detail the different Asanas 
mentioned, but I would impress on those 
who look admiringly on the Yoga system, 
not because of the spiritual culture 
possible through it but because of the 
supernormal powers or of the perfect 
health it can confer, not to take it up till 
tlreir worldly cravings have subsided and 
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they have begun to realize the insignifi- 
cance of mere material prospects. 

Yoga is not really for the masses but 
only for the select few who, through a 
succession of lives, have arrived at the 
above stage of realization. To the 
painstaking and earnest author of this 


book I would suggest that when he writes 
more on what he calls the Yoga System 
of Health, he should dwell impressively 
on the necessity of preparedness for tak- 
ing it up and on the rules and restrictions 
to be observed while following it. 

J. M. Ganguli 


The Blue. Grove : The Poetry of the 
Uraons. By W. G. Archer, with a 
Foreword by Arthur Waley. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

The Uraons, as many readers may 
know, “ are an aboriginal tribe of 
Dravidian stock concentrated in the 
western half of Chota Nagpur in Central 
India Mr. Archer was “ subdivisional 
officer there from 1934 to 1937'', and 
to such good use did he put his time 
that he has been able to collect in this 
book a large number of songs and riddles, 
together with some specimens of the 
figurative conversation which precedes a 
suggestion of marriage. 

The book, let us admit at once, has 
more ethnological than literary interest. 
Indeed, Mr. Archer informs us that all 
the songs are intended to accompany 
some activity of an Uraon’s life, and 
that the song would not exist if it were 
not associated with the work or the 
amusement in hand and that the latter 
would be considered imperfect if no song 
were attached to it. Of the people he 
reports that “ to the earliest observers a 
capacity for cheerful hard work was the 
most notable characteristic of the 
Uraons ; and a sturdy gaiety, an exulta- 
tion in bodily physique and a sense of 
fun are still their most obvious qualities." 
There is, in fact, surprisingly little ex- 
pression of sexuality and almost none of 
religion in these songs. Here is a speci- 
men : — 

“ The mud bungalow you built, father, 
The mud bungalow has fallen, 

Let it fall, mother, let it fall, father, 
When the Pakote water bums, 1 shall 
rebuild it.” 


The translator, fortunately, tells us 
that "in this poem the collapse of the 
house symbolises the going of the bride. 
The implication is that nothing short of 
a radical change of heart will give the 
father the spirit to beget another 
daughter. At Pakote in Gumla subdivi- 
sion there is a small stream which is fam- 
ous for its coldness." 

Some of the riddles arc amusing : for 
example, " A thousand candles in a dish " 
(Stars), " Go it can but come it cannot " 
(An arrow), "The son who is born 
before the father " (Smoke before flame), 
"A finger in the stomach and a stone 
over the head " (A ring), and (an image 
well-known to the ancient Greeks) " Four 
legs in the morning, two legs at noon, 
three legs at night" (Childhood, man- 
hood, old age). 

We find, too, that the Uraons have a 
" tabu against using a correct name 
after dark, the tabu springing from a 
sense of the identity of a thing and its 
name, and the apprehension that to name 
an animal may cither cause it harm if 
it is a domestic one or cause it to do harm 
if it is a wild one". Thus, a snake 
becomes "a rope", a tiger "the long- 
tailed one", and a sheep "the woolly- 
coated one " : and these, says Mr. Archer, 
"are used as substitute counters in the 
same way as a cow, a deer or a marrow 
are used as symbols for a bride in a 
marriage dialogue”. 

He enables us to catch some feeling of 
a social life easy-going, happy and un- 
sophisticated ; but it is a little doubtful 
whether these snatches can rightly be 
termed " the poetry ” of the Uraons. 

Clifford Bax 
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Peaks and Lamas. By Marco Pallis. 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. ISs.) 

This is one of those rare books which 
arrest and hold one's interest from the 
very first page. The author is that very 
unusual combination, a mountaineer and 
a philosopher, as expressed so well in 
his opening remarks : — 

The bodily exertion of climbing, by forc- 
ing the mind to lie fallow for a time and 
concentrate on purely animal needs, will have 
prepared it in just the right Vay for sub- 
sequent excursions into more abstract realms. 
There is some advantage in first reducing 
mental, no less than physical weight, before 
calling on the spirit, thus lightened of its 
ballast, to take flight towards the stars. 

His expedition consisted of five well- 
seasoned climbers, all w(?Il known in other 
fields of activity. Three of their 
journeys in what are known as the 
Tibetan borderlands are here described 
in delightful and engaging language. 
The first was on the pilgrim way to 
Gangotri, and characteristic is the des- 
cription of a tall mysterious pilgrim 
“ with eyes that pierced like stilettos, his 
coal-black hair gathered up in a knot, in 
his hand an iron-shod staff like a spear 

We thought of him as the god 

Wotan, disguised as the Wanderer — for 
he really might have stepped straight out 
of Siegfried. When he brought his staff 
sharply down on the rock, I momentarily 
expected sparks to fly out.” This was 
in 1933, when my own group was 
struggling on cars along the trackless 
wastes of the Mongolian border from 
Peking to North-East Tibet. Our own 
exjxirience of Sikkim and Ladakh was 
some ten years earlier. 

interesting is the account of a 
strikingly handsome race encountered on 
the Baspa River after the Nela Pass. 
Neither Indian nor Mongoloid, they live 
“on the borderland of the Hindu and 
Tibetan Traditions ”. The men are tall 
and powerful, the women like Greek 
goddesses, and the children “ little angels 
of beauty”. Unfortunately the photos 
taken here were failures. “ The Hima- 
layan germ, once caught”, writes the 
author, ” works inside one like a relaps- 
ing fever; it is ever biding its time 


before breaking out again with renewed 
virulence.” 

Sikkim in 1936 was the second border- 
land explored, and there the learned 
Lachen Lama, who taught Madame 
David-Nccl, greatly impressed Mr. Pallis. 
Although quite a philosopher, he belongs, 
like all the Sikkim Lamas, to the Red 
sect in one of its forms. Hence we find 
Mr. Pallis attempting to idealize the 
obvious and degenerate sexuality of the 
Yab-Yum (male-female) deities which 
abound in the Red Sikkim monasteries. 
He quotes from Woodroffe’s Tantrik 
works at some length on this subject 
and has evidently been considerably 
influenced by them. Some examples of 
these “Divinities with their Consort- 
Energies ”, at Lamayuru Red Monastery 
in Ladakh, accompany his apologia. The 
quotation concludes with the following 
which is, I hope, sufficient to indicate 
how the Tantrikas degrade the loftiest 
religious concepts : — 

The pair are inseparable, so they are 
shown interlocked in sexual union, touching 
at all possible points of contact. The 
marriage is consummated in the midst of 
a halo of flames, the fire of Supreme Wis- 
dom which bums up all obstacles. 

As H. P. Blavatsky says (sec my 
review of Tke Iconography of Tibetan 
Lamaism in The Aryan Path for 
January 1940) : — 

Esotcricism ignores both sexes. Its highest 
Deity is sexless as it is formless, neither 
Father nor Mother, and its first manifested 
beings, celestial and terrestrial alike, become 
only gradually androgynous and finally 
separate into distinct sexes. 

Allowing for this asix?ct, there is much 
of interest in the author's Lamaistic 
studies. The photographs are of quite 
exceptional quality, both as beautiful 
pictures and as reproductions that 
resemble fine engravings. The third 
part deals with Ladakh, where the Red 
influence is considerably offset by the 
Yellow, and much might be said of this 
section did my allotted space permit. 

I can only conclude by promising the 
reader a truly fascinating and indeed an 
unique narrative. 


Basil Crump 
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The Defence of Democracy, By John 
Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., London. lOs. 6d.) 

While most books on Bolshevism, 
Fascism, Nazism and democracy have 
been rendered somewhat obsolete by 
recent events, this book, though written 
before the German seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, remains unaffected. This is 
because Mr. Murry deals with funda- 
mentals, and probes so deep as to touch 
the underlying identity of politics, econ- 
omics, ethics and religion. Every page 
contains sentences opening endless vistas 
of thought, such as “Luther shattered 
belief in authority, because he restored 
the authority of belief.*’ The notes at 
the end are equally stimulating. The 
subtlety of intellect that Mr. Murry 
developed as a literary critic and the 
transcendental faith that springs from 
his spiritual nature have combined to 
make this book akin to Plato’s Republic 
and to Paul’s Epistles, 

Such a work cannot be summarized. 
I shall only separate a thread of thought. 
Fascism and Nazism, being based on 
contempt for the masses, contain no 
constructive criticism of society ; and, 
being rooted in the worship of successful 
brigandage, cannot become international 
or stable. Marxism contains the principle 


An open mind is the best ally of 
liberalism. There is not much danger 
of a totalitarian complex so long as a 
nation can laugh at itself. The New 
Statesman and Nation is rendering a ser- 
vice to democracy through its bantering 
column, “This England’’, made up of 
ludicrous callings from English periodi- 
cals. The prize paragraph in that 
column for the 24th of February is an 
excerpt from a letter in The Sheffield 
Telegraph and Independent 

As an Englishman and a Christian I 
was sickened, as I am sure thousands of 
others would be, to read of the Sunday 
football match played by our men in 
France, and still more of our presumably 
Christian B. B. C. not merely condoning it 
but encouraging this display of moral weak- 
ness on the part of our English soldiers at 


that can regenerate society. “ The living 
unity of society and God was as vivid 
to Marx as the vision of a Hebrew 
prophet.’’ But modem Marxians, 
unable to distinguish what is vital, 
concentrate on the economic structure, 
and miss the meaning of deriKxracy. 
Political power has been separated from 
property, so that the proletariat, as 
visualized by Marx, does not exist in 
England. Democracy precludes class 
war. At the same time, however, 
political democracy has not brought 
social democracy. The necessary change 
can be effected not through revolution, 
but through a fuller manifestation of the 
spirit of democracy. “ The dynamic that 
achieved democracy was, in the main, a 
dynamic not of interest but of morality 
and religion.’’ Until the individual 
returns to his inannihilable reality, the 
Christ in his own heart, and is trans- 
formed from within, there is no hope for 
democracy or humanity. 

“Democracy cannot be imperialistic 
without destroying itself.” England’s 
major problem is “the democratization 
of India Commercial safeguards, 
obviously, should not be marie the 
condition : one cannot serve both Christ 
and Mammon. 

C. Narayan.\ Menon 


a time when they have such a grand op- 
portunity to witness to their French 
brothers of that faith which more than 
anything else has made England the power 
she has been for good in the world. 

It is easy for those outside a religion 
to sec the inconsistencies in its creed 
and the folly of observances neither 
prompted by the heart nor justifiable 
by the mind. But that profits them 
little unless they see that their own creed 
is equally a blend of spiritual truth and 
mummery. The performance of duty 
on the tesis of universal moral princi- 
ples— unselfishness, honesty, truthful- 
ness and self-control— is enjoined by all 
religions ; the value of ritualistic obser- 
vances peculiar to any one creed should 
be impartially examined by its follow- 
ers. 



THE TENTH ALUNDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Presidential Address read on 
March 21st at the Tirupati Session of 
the All-India Oriental Qmference— a re- 
port of which specially prepared for us by 
Shri K. C. Varadachari follows— on 
half of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
distinguished as it is by depth and clar- 
ity of vision, has a wider than academic 
application. Pandit Malaviya’s analy- 
sis of the importance, the scope and the 
needs, monetary and other, of Indolog- 
ical studies is masterly. India, he de- 
clares, is fast becoming, as it ought to 
become, the centre of such studies and re- 
search ; he looks to the day when the 
status and the reputation of Indian 
scholars shall be such as to attract a 
continuous stream of scholars from 
abroad, as it did in the days of Nalanda 
and Vikramasila He urges the im- 
l)ortance of translating important unpub- 
li^ed MSS. ; of specialization by dif- 
ferent centres in spaific lines, e.g., Is- 
lamic, ancient Indian etc. ; and of 
translations from the mediaeval Indian 
literatures into English and Hindi. The 
study of the spread of Indian culture to 
other parts of Asia, he believes, has an 
important bearing upon present prob- 
lems 

It will show how a culture can succeed 
in propagating itself without the help of the 
sword or the bomb, if it possesses inherent 
merit. ‘ 

But Pandit Malaviya s most signifi- 
cant words deal with the need of India 
and the world for unity and for tolerance. 
The message of our ancient culture and 
phil^phy he sees as tolerance and ap- 
preciation of views different from our 
own if they are htxiestly held. He traces 
the ascendancy in most places of the 
spirit of intolerance and national selfish- 
ness to the fact that 

Is allowed to dominate over spi- 
aiK j ® claims of sreyas or the siwritu- 
desirable are bdng superseded in 


favour of preyas or the worldly attractive. 
This is happening not only in the West 
and! the Far East but, I am sorry to say, 
in our own Mother-land also, whose children 
have not been acting up to the best spirit 
of our ancient religion, philosophy and cul- 
ture. There cannot be any peace in this 
world unless humanity learns to prefer 
sreyas to preyas and accepts the ideal of 
multi-cultural development and allows even 
the numerically weak to work out their own 
cultural ideals without any let or hind- 
rance from the numerically or physically 
strong. 


The Tenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference that was held late 
in March at Tirupati was unique in 
many respects. For the first time the 
Conference met in a small town promi- 
nent from a religious point of view, 
and for the first time, too. it em- 
braced almost all the studies that to- 
day constitute the sum of learning in 
India. The All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, started about twenty years ago, is 
the most important cultural organisa- 
tion devoted to Indie studies. Every 
two years it ma'ts to take stock of the 
progress of knowledge and to synthesize 
its efforts. The scholars that met at 
Tirupati were the most distinguished 
leaders of thought and represented the 
cultural heritage of India. Tirupati is 
one of the most famous shrines in 
India and the Conference met under the 
auspices of the Sri Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute and under the patrwi- 
age of Sri Venkateswara himself. The 
success of the Conference was solely 
due to the dynamic personality of Rao 
Bahadur Vidyavasaspati K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar. The founder of the 
Benares Hindu University, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was to 
have presided, could not attend due to 
illness, but he sent his Presidential Ad- 
dress and it was under his inspiration 
that the Conference transacted its work. 
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The special, and indeed the most im- 
portant, feature of the Conference was 
the work of the sections. The presiden- 
tial addresses were of the highest qual- 
ity and the papers, a record number, 
received by tlic sections were declared 
by the respective presidents to be of a 
very high order. The Tirupati Session 
had special sections for Islamic Culture 
and for Arabic, Urdu and Hindi, and 
in the Fine Arts two additional sections 
on Music and Natya. 

The most significant aspect of this 
Conference, as distinguished from pre- 
vious sessions, however, was neither the 
spiritual nor the literary excellence of 
the proceedings but the artistic. The 
Festival of Fine Arts was opened by the 
well-known champion of art, Shri V. V. 
Srinivasa Aiyengar, former Judge of the 
High Court of Madras, who pleaded 
for concentrating all our efforts on 
building up an India that should real- 
ise Ananda, the Joy of Life, as taught 
alike in the ancient Upanishads and in 
the Tamil scriptures. A similar note 
was struck by the President of the Fine 
Arts Section, Shri O. C. Gangoly ; and 
finally Shrimati Rukmini of Adyar, Pre- 
sident of the Natya Section, urged 
making creative spiritual life the su- 
preme preoccupation of man. The dance, 
she declared, is the dance of life, of 
creative living, of ordered thinking, of 
synthetic endeavour. 

The Sanskrit Parisad discussed living 
problems and debated the possibility of 
devising a basic system for Sanskrit 
similar to that of Basic English. Pandit 
Pramathanath Bhattacharya of the 
Benares Hindu University, who was 
also the President of the Vedic Section, 
presided over the deliberations of the 


scholars. The patron for this section 
was the Maharani Saheba of Godwal, 
the most learned woman in the land 
and a scholar of repute. 

The Tamil Sangam, which was a 
special feature of this Tenth Session, 
discussed the historical problem of the 
site of the original Cera capital— 
Vanchi — ^whether it was in Cochin 
or near Srirangam. The Andhra Sahit- 
ya Sammclan also met at the same 
time to discuss the future of the Telugu 
culture and language. 

It is a well-recognized fact that Con- 
ferences are very beneficial. Contact 
between minds, the exchange of ideas, 
the discovery of inward unity and iden- 
tity of aim, and finally the spiritual re- 
union of souls otherwise very much 
apart in space, all these hapiMin only at 
such Conferences. One felt during this 
Conference not the “ unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories but the living throb 
of spiritual touch, an inward interpreta- 
tion of the conwursc outside as some 
portent of the greater Unity of all Man- 
kind. The Brotherhood of man can be 
realised best not on the political plat- 
form but on the spiritual platform of 
understanding and of sympathetic ex- 
change of ideas, of participation in the 
identical search aftei truth. It was an 
education in itself. 

Sri Venkateswara’s shrine is a symbol 
of the Unity of all Hindus. But on 
this unique exxasion, when the Tenth 
Session met under the broad canopy of 
His grace and patronage, the Unity 
transcended even the Hindu and realis- 
ed the Unity of all Humanity. May 
the Tenth Session be remembered as the 
Session of Unity of all Culture, Eastern 
and Western, Hindu and Islamic. 

K. C. Varadaciiari 
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" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'* 
Hudibras 


Indians at home and in every corner 
of the world, from Fiji to Kenya, mourn 
the loss of a large-hearted man and 
a great friend — C. F. Andrews. He was 
a Christian— not one of the legion who 
arc such in name and by lip-profession, 
but one of the very few and rare lights 
of Christendom, a real follower of Jesus 
Christ. He came out to India a devout 
orthodox Christian, but the spirit of 
India transformed him, deepening his 
devotion but destroying his orthodoxy. 
He wrote : — 

There is a second birthday in my own 
life which has now been kept fresh in my 
memory each year for nearly thirty years 
witli deep tliankfulness to God, who is the 
Giver of all good gifts. The date is March 
20th. For that was the day in 1904 when I 
iirst SCI foot on Indian soil and began my 
new life in the East. 

He “ learnt to know Christ afresh in 
this Eastern setting ”, but in the process 
he had “to choose whether I should 
obey God rather than man ” ; he had to 
light church dogmas, such as the doctrine 
of eternal damnation of the heathen ; 
and 


there were even graver evils to be fought 
outright, especially that of the colour bar 
and racial discrimination, poisoning tlie wells 
of the Christian faith in almost every land 
abroad, leading irresistibly to a divided 
Christendom. Here the fight had to be 
waged desperately with one’s back to the 
wall in order to avoid quite irretrievable 
disaster. Lesser struggles, however im- 
portant in themselves, might have to give 
way to this larger issue. 

He lived and laboured trying to emu- 
late the love his Master show^ for the 
lowly and the oppressed. His death 
^de us reread Pericles* famous funeral 


oration as ihucydides conjcctun 
^ould have given it, and how app 
ate are the words when applied to 
Andrews 


We combine in the same citizen body 
great courage to undertake, and ample dis- 
cussion of our undertakings ; whereas in 
other men it is ignorance that gives bold- 
ness, and discussion that produces hesitation. 
Surely they will rightly be judged the 
bravest souls who most clearly distinguish 
the pains and pleasures of life, and there- 
fore do not avoid danger. In our bene- 
volence also we are the opposite of most 
men ; it is not by receiving but by confer- 
ring favours that w^e win our friends. And 
he is a most constant friend who confers 
the favour and then tries to keep alive in 
the recipient, by continued kindness, a sense 
of obligation for it. 


In the above quotation from Mr. 
Andrews he refers to the grave evil of 
the colour bar and racial discrimination. 
Once again this is brought to our atten- 
tion. Lady Rama Rao, wife of the 
Agent-General of India in South Africa, 
in an address at Santiniketan on March 
28th, reported in The Leader, discussed 
the extremely humiliating conditions 
which colour prejudice imposes on the 
Indians in South Africa. Through the 
various anti-Asiatic measures sanctioned 
both by Government and by municipa- 
lities, and in ” the more glaring acts of 
injustice notably in the spheres of edu- 
cation and society, the colour bar is 
ramixint. She suggested two possible 
alternative solutions, repatriation, and 
the “peaceful settling down** of the 
Indians, “ not as a foreign ele- 
ment, but as South Africans, com- 
pletely 'disentangled* from their 
Motherland (which tlie majority of them 
hardly knew) ’*. 

Would the South African Indians* 
renunciation of the ties with their 
brothers in the Home Land change their 
pigmentation, which is the root cause of 
the difticulty? Short of effecting that 
impossibility, will any outward measures 
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of conciliation taken by the victims of 
colour prejudice avail ? 

Of all ^e ugly brood of intolerance, 
colour prejudice— the utter stupidity of 
taking the colour of a man’s garment 
as an index to his mentality and char- 
acter— is the most unreasoning. It is 
active within our own borders. We 
here do not suffer from the legalised 
forms of the colour bar, but who has not 
read, heard and known of the scandal- 
ous treatment with which Indian ladies 
and gentlemen have met at the hands of 
members of the so-called white race. 

In saying this we are not overlooking 
that others besides C. F. Andrews, while 
belonging to the white race, have un- 
equivocally condemned the crime of 
colour prejudice. Thus the Metropolitan 
of India in a broadcast talk on the 
passing of C. F. Andrews said : — 

To our shame we own the strength of 
racial prejudice with which many Europeans 
have regarded the peoples of the East. A 
sense of essential superiority of the white 
man over his darker neighbour has been one 
of the strongest divisive forces between the 
East and West. 

One of the ways in which the colour 
bar against the sons and daughters of 
India can be checkmated is by Indians 
themselves courageously refusing to put 
up with the expressions of this ugly 
prejudice. Humiliating as this mani- 
festation is, far more humiliating is the 
attitude of some Indians who fancy the 
Europ^ns to be superior and ape such 
of their manners and habits as are the 
reverse of good. Not until Indians learn 
to respect themselves, their own tradi- 
tions and the beauty and the worth of 
their own coloured skin will they be able 
to overcome the arrogance of white- 
skinned folk. 

In The Aryan Path for July 1939 
appeared a chronicle by Miss B. B. 
Walcott of an average day in the life of 
an unpretentious but justly famous Negro 
s^tist, whose seventy-sixth year found 
him still devoted to his seif-forgetting 
labours at Tuskegec Institute in the 
U.S.A. Dr. George Washington Career's 
artistic talent was only mentioned 
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casually in that article, but he was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
(London) in 1916. He is better known 
for his achievements in research chemi- 
stry, including the development of over 
three hundred products from peanuts and 
over a hundred uses for the sweet potato. 
He has found many uses for waste cotton 
products and even for ordinary clay. 

We learn from The New York Times 
for 14th February that Dr. Carver has 
put the capstone to his concrete bene- 
ficence by donating his life savings of 
about a lakh to a foundation to perpet- 
uate research in soil building, in the 
utilization of waste and in the finding of 
new uses for native products, which he 
believes to be important for solving the 
economic problems of his section and 
his country. 

At least as important to the world as 
his concrete discoveries, however, is the* 
example of Dr. Carver’s life of hard 
work and high ideals, of simple piety 
expressed in terms of the faith in which 
he was bom and according to which he 
has humbly tried to live. For no life 
can be lived with an uplifted purpose and 
a selfless aim and the world not be the 
richer thereby. 

It is appropriate, in view of India’s 
recent bereavement in the death of 
Deenabandhu Andrews, to quote the 
closing paragraph of Miss Walcott's 
tribute to Dr. Carver : - 

Ehiring my life I have mot three people 
whose spirituality was so potent as to make 
me feel that here indeed was one who walked 
with God. Dr. Carver is one of those 
persons. ITic other two were the late Dean 
Edward Increase Bosworth of Oberlin. Ohio, 
and Charles F. Andrews, the English 
scholar who has lived and worked many 
years in India wth that country’s magni- 
ficent poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

The great educational possibilities of the 
drama are overlooked by many who seek 
the cultural uplift of our Indian village 
people. Shrimati Tandra Devi brought 
out a few years ago a brochure on 
Village Theatres, in which she urged the 
revival of the moribund art of 
in the villages, a suggestion which Shn 
Nanda Lai Bo^ endorsed in his foreword 
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and one ivhich is excellent as a stepping- 
stone. But the remarkable development 
of the collective farm theatres in the 
U. S. S. R. inspires even more ambitious 
hopes for our Indian villages. As literacy 
spreads— and it is bound to spread 
rapidly when India has the ordering of 
her own house — there will be scope for as 
striking histrionic developments in terms 
of India’s distinctive genius as those 
reported from the Soviet. 

The Soviet collective farm theatres, 
described in a recent issue of Interna- 
tiond Literature, increased from 89 in 
1934 to about 300 in 1939. In 1938 
they gave 54,000 i^erformances and their 
mral spectators totalled seventeen mil- 
lion. Not only do these theatres enter- 
tain and unobtrusively educate but also 
they furnish an outlet for the emotions 
and the cultural aspirations of 
the people ; they help to break down 
the artificial barriers between town and 
country and they afford invaluable train- 
ing in co-operation. Besides playing in 
their own villages, they give successful 
ixjrformances. often under most un- 
toward conditions, at collective farms 
within a considerable radius. The early 
S(wict drama, as Mr. Huntly Carter 
brought out in his “ Comparison of the 
Hindu and the Soviet Systems of the 
Drama” (The Aryan Path, April 
1936), was largely propagandist, but 
alongside the works of contemporary 
Soviet playwrights the collective theatres 
are producing the Russian classics and 
plays from Shakespeare and Schiller and 
Moli^re. 

India has a high dramatic tradition, 
but except for such beautiful dance 
dramas as the Kathakali dance of Mala- 
bar the theatre in general had fallen up- 
on evil days before the contemporary 
renaissance in the Indian literatures 
brought into existence the wealth of 
dramas turhing upon the problems of the 
oay. Many of these plays are stage- 
worthy and ought to form part of a re- 
Pertmre that should include simplified 
versions of tlie classic dramas, as also 
daptations from fit foreign plays. Our 
*^15ers are no less intelligent and no 
"^0 laddng in dramatic sense than 


were the Russian peasantry among whom 
this development has been so successful. 
We commend the idea of the village 
theatre on however modest a scale to the 
serious consideration of rural welfare 
workers and of writers of plays as well. 

The growing tendency in India to- 
wards fission along communal, linguistic 
and territorial lines is a just cause for 
concern to all who have the good of 
India at heart. Everything is to be wel- 
comed that holds the possibility of over- 
coming in any degree that destructive 
tendency by strengthening the bonds of 
our cultural unity. Such is the proposal 
for the establishment of a National Art 
Gallery. The current issue of Roopa- 
Lekha, the bi-annual organ of the All- 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society at 
New Delhi, appeals earnestly for popu- 
lar support for the undertaking. It is 
from every point of view desirable that 
a representative collection of the 
treasures of Indian art, ancient and 
modern, should be brought together in 
one place. And whether or not Delhi is 
justly described as “the very heart of 
India ”, it is no doubt logical to locate a 
National Art Galler>^ at the seat of 
Government. 

But where such an institution shall be 
is of far less moment than are the ideals 
with which it is launched and maintain- 
ed. Unless national unity is firmly held 
as the dominant aim, there is a positive 
danger, as the plans outlined in Roopa- 
Lekha show, that provincialism, shut out 
at the door, may come in through the 
window. For it is proposed to build, 
around the Main Hall, “ Provincial gal- 
leries representing exclusively the art 
forms peculiar to each of the Provinces 
of India, including the States”. Ima- 
gine an art gallery in the U. S. A. divid- 
ed into a Massachusetts Room, a Texas 
Room, a W^isconsin Room, etc! Why 
not a separate room for each city and a 
different comer for each section of each 
city? Already a donation of from 
twelve to fourteen thousand mp» to 
cover the cost of the Bengal Wing is 
announced. We do not doubt the 
donor's generous spirit, but we are god- 
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vinced that interprovincial as well as in- 
teroommunal rivalry, in art or in any- 
thing else, is irreconcilable with the 
Nation's highest interests, where it is not 
positively subversive. If divisions there 
must be, let them be along the lines of 
periods or of media of artistic expres- 
sion. Let us not squander the great con- 
tribution which it is possible for a Na- 
tional Gallery of Art to make to national 
cultural unity by extending the provin- 
cial lines of cleavage in a new direction ! 

The spirit that is needed by the Gal- 
lery’s sponsors and by us all is that as- 
cribed by Shri Mahadev Desai to Shri 
Nanda Lai Bose. He wrote in Harijan, 
neafly three years ago, replying to 
adverse criticism prompted by section- 
al pride and directed against the 
selection of the great Bengal artist for 
an important post in connection with a 
session of the Indian National Congress 
in Gujarat : — 

Nandababu is not a Bengal artist, he 
is an Indian artist, and he would go to the 
ends of India to lay the flower of his art 
at the feet of Mother India. 

Such gatherings of scholars as the East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference held last 
summer at the University of Hawaii, 
reported in the February issue of the 
Oriental Institute Journal of that Uni- 
versity, have great possibilities for pro- 
moting better understanding between 
East and West and for bringing out 
that which is fundamental to the 
thought of both. choc des opinions 
jaillit la verite.'* The discnthrallment 
of human thought, the elimination of 
superstitions and the discovery of truth 
are all promoted by free and open dis- 
cussion. 

An East-West Philosophers' Confer- 
ence with no Indian among the conferees 
seema rather like Hamlet with the 
Prince of I>enmark omitted from the 
cast, but India's philosophies were sym- 
pathetically and, on the whole, under- 
standingly considered. The emphasis, 
in fact, was on Eastern philosophies 
toroughout, though the conferees’ fami- 
liarity with Western philosophical sys- 
tems was assumed, Two distinguished 


contributors to The Aryan Path were 
among the American participants— Dr. 
George P. Conger of the University of 
Minnesota and Dr. F. S. C. Northrop 
of Yale University. 

A significant feature of the work of 
the Conference was its challenge of the 
Western orthodox misinterpretation of 
several aspects of Eastern philosophy, 
e.g., the latter’s concept of ultimate real- 
ity, its evaluation of the individual and 
its rejection of logic as the source of ulti- 
mate validity. As the Chairman of the 
Conference, Dr. Charles A. Moore of 
the University of Hawaii, remarks in 
this Report, “It is obvious that one 
cannot evaluate a theory properly by 
assuming that one’s own point of view 
is correct.” 

The Reix)rt emphasizes that the West 
would profit by giving more attention in 
its universities to the philosophical and 
ethical systems of the East. Many im- 
portant philosophical texts are not yet 
available in any European language, 
“ so that the West has ‘ hardly scratch- 
ed the surface’ in its study of the full 
richness of Oriental philosophy”. 

Much of this philosophy is highly signi- 
ficant for the West. Many of its ideas 
and attitudes are distinciively Oriental. 
Among the probable contributions of the 
East worthy of serious study might be men- 
tioned : the concept of Indeterminate 
Reality ; real monism ; more direct interest 
in and effort to solve human problems by 
the means of philosophy ; the validity of in- 
tuition and criticism of strictly logical rea- 
soning as exclusively valid ; the attitude 
of kinship of man and nature : the chal- 
lenge to individualism : the philosophy of 
simplicity, contentment, renunciation, pa.s- 
sivity--when properly understood. Here, 
too, are mentioned only a few of the many 
interesting and valuable offerings of the 
East. 

The Conference brought out also the 
more direct relationship in the East 
“between the great philosophies and 
the actual modes of living by the peoples, 
as contrasted with what has been called 
the ‘ academic ’ interest of Western phi- 
losophy, detached from everyday life’'- 

Economists agree that a nation is not 
in a sound position when its imports of 
goods too far ^ceed its exports. The 
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same is true in the sphere of ideas. 
India’s balance of trade in intangibles 
has been unfavourable for centuries, 
owing to lack of effective demand for 
what Indian tradition can supply. The 
world is the chief loser, but not the only 
one. For India herself the condition is 
-unhealthy, comparable to the effect of 
“dumping” one country’s surplus in 
the markets of another, with resulting 
disorganivsation of prices and depres- 
sion of indigenous industry. 

For generations the financially 
favoured youth of India have trekked 
to the universities of Eurofie and 
America to return laden with intellec- 
tual spoils and deeply imbutKl with 
Western id(;ology. Would it ever fx:cur 
to a European to send his son to India 
to school ? I low many, even among re- 
sident Europeans, would consider an 
Indian university for their children ? 
The education obtainable at Indian 
seats of learning is undt?servedly mis- 
prized, but over and above the formal 
schooling available here, India's hoary 
culture has much to offer to the serious 
student. It is with pleasure therefore that 
we learn from The Calcutta Revietv for 
Maich of the offer of Shri Ranajit Pal- 
chaudhuii of Maliesganj Estate, Nadia, 
which the University of Calcutta has 
gratefully accepted, to c'stablish a fel- 
low^ship open to foreign scholars desir- 
ous of studying the Ilindu civilization 
and culture in their setting. '1 \k> much 
camot be au^red from one such fellow- 
ship, but. while a drop of rain does not 
make the monsoon, it may prcs;iRe it. 
The Bipradas Palchaudhuri Fellowship 
may well inspire emulation by other 
philanthropists who will theii'hy help 
India to fulfil her cultural mission. 

The battle of ideas is the only justi- 
fiable contest between men or nations. 
Armed conflict may or may not figure 
in Uiat battle ; if it dws, it is wholly 
^ciliary. Wars of vast moment may 
fie fought and won without a blow struck 
of blood shed. And, on the 
other hand, a clash of armies, sharp or 
long-drawn-out, precipitated by economic 
rivalry or by territorial ambitions, may 


determine nothing. Unless, in fact, a 
war is fought over a moral issue it is 
no better than a street brawl or a raid 
by a robber gang. If a moral issue be 
involved, though might may seem to 
triumph over right, the battle of minds 
goes on, unaffected by peace treaties, 
and with all the weight of Nature behind 
the effort to restore the harmony which 
is justice. 

Archibald Macl^ish, writing on “ The 
Art of the Good Neighbour” in the 
Seven! y-Fifth Anniversar>" Number of 
the New York Nation (10th February 
1940 challenges the old fiction that the 
great division which splits the world is 
Ix^tween the “ Have’s ” and the “ Fbve 
Not’s”, insisting that it is a cultural 
division. In the unarmed contest for 
hegemony in South America, for example, 
he secs the cultural as more decisive 
than the economic issue. 

In a divided world in which the real 
issue of division is the cultural issue, 
cultural relations arc not irrelevancies. They 
are everything. And in such a world a 
cultural defeat is a defeat on the one front 

on which defeat cannot be accepted 

Unless the civilization which rests upon 
free institutions and personal liberty can 
justify itself by its works in those areas in 
which it i.s pressed by a competing order, 
it will not justify itself by other means. 

But the criteria of any culture are 
not only its achievements in the arts 
and sciences, in the world of thought, 
religion and philosophy and in the 
conquest of material nature. A culture 
must be judged in the last analysis by 
the ideals and the ethical practice of its 
products, by the value which they set 
on justice and on freedom and by their 
ability to differentiate in action Ixjtween 
liberty and license. India’s cultural 
heritage is nonpareil, but it is for her 
sons to-day to prove its worth to the 
world, not only by their cultural 
achievements but by their lives as well. 


In moving in the world of thought, 
no less than in the visible world, it is 
above everything important to get the 
direction straight, for if one starts off 
in the wrong direction, howe\»er far he 
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may travel, he will . never reach his 
goal. Without making clear the 
fundamental premises, no ohe can arrive 
at correct conclusions. , 

When Robert Hamilton prefaces his 
analysis of “The Nature of Religion * 
in The Adelphi for March with the 
statepient that “Religion is concerned 
with man in his relation to ultimate and 
eternal things*’, he reveals the unstable 
foundation on which his argument is to 
be reared. An Eastern metaphysician, 
convinced of the utter incomprehensi- 
bility of ultimate Reality, would make 
short work of this, as he would also of 
Mr. Hamilton's argument that “ Religion 
is tiie supreme emotion wherein all 
emotions are synthesized’’. The emo- 
tional constituents of religion he des- 
cribes as awe, personalisation, sacrifice, 
immortality and freedom, each of which 
he proceeds to analyse into “ pure 
rational-objective concepts 

His argument shows some rather 
fuzzy and superficial thinking, notably 
in his attempt to justify as “ funda- 
mental to all religion ” the personalisation 
of tlie object of awe and in his inclu- 
sion as another indispensable constituent 
of religion the “ emotion ’’ of sacrifice or 
propitiation. 

flow much grander is the ancient 
concept of religion, as the silent worship 
of abstract Nature, the only divine 
manifestation, indistinct and inseparable 
from the Deity itself, the one unsi^en 
Spirit of Nature, the ray of which every 
man feels within himself. Religion 
includes the possibility, in rare moments 
of ecstatic bliss, of the mingling of that 
ray with the universal essence, its origin 
and centre— an experience which is the 
goal of every true mystic of whatever 
religion — but such an experience not 
only transcends emotion as the glory of 
a thousand suns transcends the Hamc of 
a match, but also differs utterly from 
emotion in kind, involving an altogether 
different part of the nature of man. 
Religion leads to the knowledge of the 
intimatp union of all men and all things 
in the entire universe, and hence to the 
recognition of Universal Brotherhood 
and to tl.3 effort to act in unison with 


that spirit of God of which the body is^ 
the temple. 

Dreams are of great importance for 
the proof they give that there is that in 
man which goes on independently when 
the consciousness is no longer function- 
ing through its physical body, something 
which bridges the gap of sleep, as by 
analogy it may be understood as bridg- 
ing the gap of death. 

Oneiromancy has fascinated man from 
the earliest times. It is not surprising 
that, as brought out in Jost^ph de 
Somogyi’s " The Interpretation of 
Dreams in Ad-Damin’s IJayat AU 
llayawm'' in llie just received January 
issue of the Jounial of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, dream interpretation, la'bir, 
develoix’d into an imix>rtant branch of 
Muslim science. Ad-Damirf devoted a 
chapter of his zoological encycloj')a?dia to 
it, with sub-chapters on the meaning of 
animals sixn in dreams. He drew uixin 
Greek as well as Arabic sources. This 
article groups his explanations under 
several different mellKxJs of interpreta- 
tion, as the symbolical, the etymological, 
the Qur'anic etc. 

Many of his interpretations seem 
arbitrary aiKl inconsetiuent ; someiimes 
the association of ideas is thouglit- 
provoking, as when a liawk stands for 
“ somebody l)eIonging to the ruling class " 
and a chameleon for tlie “king’s 
minister ’’ ; sometimes amusing, as when 
a turtle-dove means either a “ desi)iscd 
stranger” or a “sincere woman” and a 
hornet eitlier “a highwayman’’, “an 
architect ’’ or a “ bad musician *’. 

'rhen; may be valuable lessons for 
the dreamer in what he brings through 
into waking consciousm^s -inspiration, 
intuitions, warnings and, in the case of 
undesirable fireams, an indication of ins 
weakne.sses, but if, as scc?ms indicated by 
all the evidence, dreams are subjective 
experiences, high or low according t(> the 
level on v;hich the dreamer’s conscious- 
ness is functioning, how can a formal 
set of symbols hold true for all dreams . 
The Supplement on Dreams in our 
January issue brought out clearly the 
essentially individual nature of the dream 
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experience. How, then, can any man in- 
terpret the dream of another, unless the 
interpreter be a psychic sensitive with a 
power of reading the future that is ciuite 
independent of the particular dream? 
The range of possible meanings given 
for many of these symbols would allow 
considerable scope for such a power. 

Dreams demonstrably depend upon the 
quality of waking thoughts ; over the 
former one’s control is indirect, over the 
latter absolute. So it would sec m to be 
the part of wisdom to put one’s chief 
attention on the waking dream’^, the 
aspirations which, if encouraged, will not 
fade away like the dreams of the night 
but grow stronger and stronger until 
dreams during sleep fall into line with 
them and one’s whole life becomes the 
expression and outward proof of the 
divine motive within. 


The late American Orientalist Arthur 
W. Ryder formulated a profound truth 
when he wrote in his recently published 
Original Poems together with Trmisla- 
Hons from the Smu^krit : - 

And thus they always kill at length 
The thing they organize : 

The more the body gathers strength 
The more the spirit dies. 

This has been true in varying degrees 
of all the world’s religions. But there 
arc subtler fot s to truth than institutional 
crystallization and to their r.umbcT be- 
long many philologists and Orientalists. 
Saairdotalism hides the original teach- 
ings of a great prophet and reformer by 
plastering them over with dogmas and 
rites, but the accretions can be ck'ared 
away by any one who makes the otTe.rt, 
as cxemplifi^ in the case of Dr. Ryder. 
The Orientalists or the “ higher critics”, 
however, who bore through the teachings 
in their purely intellectual efforts to 
pierce to their original meaning are often 
as destructive as so many white ants. 
For the majority depend on their trans- 
lations for their very knowledge of the 
teachings themselves. If they proclaim 
that the meaning is thus and so, the 
many who believe in the verbal inspira- 
tion of modem savants bow to their 
astuteness and help to spread their quite 


erroneous views. 

As Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
puts it in his article, “The Reinterpre- 
tation of Buddhism” in the lately 
published December issue of the New 
Indian Antiquary, the scholar is “ rarely 
concerned with the truth but only with 
the fact of what was taught say, 
rather, with the surface meaning of the 
latter. Thus, as he brings out, Buddhist 
teachings have bt^en assumed to differ far 
moni radically than they do from the 
earlier Indian tradition, of which we may 
call them a popularization. The Buddha, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy asserts, had no 
dcx:trinal tjpinions of his own. No great 
teacher, in fact, has ever been original. 

Our democratic attachment to opinion- 
alive licence has made us overlook that 
there can be only one hue philosophy. 

Referring to the implication of two 
different “ selves " in the Buddha’s 
teaching, as elsewhere, he writes 

There is another self that can be known 
in another way than that of die psycho- 
logist. and the piirpcise of the doctrine is 
to enable man to shift his consciousness of 
being from tlic former to the latter self, from 
the changeable and perishable ego of the man 
who thinks of himself as St>-and-so to an 
immortal self that can no more than God 
himself. . .be named or defined. . . It is only 
inasmuch as our consciousness of being 
(far more authentic than our awarcnc.ss of 
being S<>and-so) can be sliiftcd from the 
lesser to the greater " self "... that there 
can be any liberation or immonality. 

The whole I'f Dr. Coomaraswamy ’s 
article brings out the truth once again 
that the Buddha did teach the existence 
of the Higher or Spiritual Self in man. 


A melancholy interest attaches to tlie 
article in the lakst issue of The Eastern 
Buddhist on ” The Songs of Shinran 
Shonin ” by Mrs. Beatrice Lane Suzuki, 
co-editor of that jHTiodical and. like her 
distinguished husband. Dr. Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki, a valued contributor 
to Till- Ary.\n P.mh. bt>cause the same 
issue brings the news of her death. She 
was a cotivinced devotee of the Buddhist 
sect which she describes in this last 
article. Shingon or Shin. 

The latter stresses an important aspect 
of Buddhist teaching, though it would 
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seem at the cost of largely ignoring the 
Buddha’s emphasis on self-reliance and 
on right behaviour. Shinmn Shonin was 
a Buddhist saint of the twelfth and t];iir- 
teenth centuries who developed still 
farther than his predecessors had done 
the Shin doctrine of salvation by faith in 
Amida. Amida or Amitabha (the Sans- 
krit Amrita Buddha, the “ Immortal En- 
lightened”) is defined by Mrs. Suzuki 
as ” Infinite Light 

Wherever we see beauty, holiness, com- 
passion or love manifested in this world of 
Ignorance and illusion, we can know that it 
is because Amida’s light is shining. 

The ideal of an impersonal divine 
light became anthropomorphized in 
time. Amitabha means also the eternal 
divine prototype of the Buddhas who 
appear from time to time on earth. 

Blind belief in any person or in any 
teaching, f.e., faith on authority, never 
saved any one. Such faith is a mental 
disease. But faith based on strict logic 
and reason, faith on the evidence of 
spiritual intuition, is a different matter. 
Such faith, added to will, is irresistible 
•in its potency. And what faith com- 
mends itself more to the reason as well 
as to the intuition than that in the per- 
fectibility of man and in some having 
attained the goal of human evolution ? 

The “salvation” sought by the Shin 
follower is not selfish release, at however 
high a level of consciousness. Shinran 
proclaims : — 

Those who reach the Land of Purity an'd 
Happinevss, 

When they return to this world of five 
defilements, 

Like Buddha Shakamuni work without 
cessation 

For the welfare of all beings. 

In other words, the Pure Land, as Mrs. 
Suzuki explains, is conceived “not only 
as a land of happiness and peace but as 
a field of enlightenment for the practice 
of gmsd ekd C returning to this world ’) 
in order to help sentient beings ”. 


Considerateness is a grossly under- 
rated virtue. Its importance is brought 
out in an “ Open Letter to the Reading 


Public” {The Saturday Review of 
Literature, January 20, 1940), in whidhi 
well-known novelist, safe behind 
anonymity, pleads on behalf of her class 
for a fair chance for the famous to live 
their lives and do their work as normal 
human beings. 

“ Thou shalt not steal ” is one of the 
Buddha’s “ Five Don’t’s” as well as the 
eighth commandment in the Mosaic de- 
calogue. It is far too narrowly inter- 
preted. Many who would starve before 
they would put their hand in a neigh- 
bour’s ixxrket feel no C(^mpunction at 
stealing a famous stranger’s time and 
energy and at robbing the world thereby 
of his potential best. The novelist of note, 
for instance, though the same applies to 
any public man, becomes the target of 
a hail of letters making demands, re- 
quc?sting lu'lp, requiring answers ; the re- 
cipient of unnecessary telephone calls 
without number ; the host of a stream 
of callers, many without apix)intments. 

It is not so much crass selfishness as 
thoughtlessness that is responsible. Each 
thinks only of his own wish to meet a 
celebrity, to lionize him socially, to en- 
list the famous man’s support for a pet 
charity and so on, forgetting what the 
multiplication of such innoa^nt demands 
may total. 

The writer of the *' ()pt'n Letter ’’ re- 
cognizes that it is not di^irable to run 
away from the world. But the obliga- 
tion is not all on one side. The thought- 
less public should practise some self-dis- 
cipline and refrain from forcing them- 
selves, in season and out of season, upon 
the creative artist or the original thinker. 
The latter requires privacy to turn with- 
in from time to time, to draw his inspi- 
ration from the deejx^r springs of his 
own consciousness, to formulate the re- 
sults of his own observations ; and he 
should have the hours that he needs, frw 
from interruption, to get on with Ins 
work. The cost of denying that modest 
demand may be high. Creative output 
suffers not only in quantity but usually 
in quality also if it must be done by 
snatches. If the victim of public as- 
saults is deservedly famous, world cul- 
ture is the loser. 
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THE LEAGUE— YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Lovers of Peace everywhere must salute 
with respect as well as with sympathy 
the small State of Denmark which has 
suffered through the immorality of Ger- 
many. Denmark in 1929-1930 set a his- 
toric lesson to the world ; it voluntarily 
disarmed' itself and thus proved its sin- 
cerity and moral superiority by 
attempting, in a realistic man- 
ner, to carry out the programme for dis- 
armament, relying on the peace machi- 
nery set up by the League of Nations. 
While others talked, Denmark acted. Its 
achievement was commented upon in 
our very first volume (May 1930) by 
the late Francis Perrot. 

Some people opine that tlie failure of 
Non-Violence is proven because German 
soldiers have taken possession of Den- 
mark. This is a fallacious view. Czecho- 
slovakia was armed and had guarantees 
of Great Powers to protect it against 
nggressioi, and what has been the fate 
of that country? Similarly Poland was 
arm^ and .its destruetkm by German 
soldiers has been worse than the oocupa- 
of Denmark. We migdit as well say 
that chivalry is worthless because a buUy, 
thrashes a child. 


Francis Perrot concluded his article 
thus 

“ It is admitted even by pacifists that 
disarmament involves some risks for the 
disarmed country. The majority of the 
Danes consider that the risk is worth 
taking so as to set an example of cour- 
age for an ideal. If Denmark disarms,. ■ 
her action will have an enormous influ- 
ence in breaking the charmed circle of 
suspicion and fear which keeps the na- 
tions from paying more than lip service 
to the belief in the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, though — in form— war has 
been 'outlawed' in solemn pacts and 
treaties." 

The moral of the story of Denmark 
is that though it disarmed— a righteous 
steji— it did not educate itself in the 
science of Satyagraha so that it could 
wage the fight spiritual against the 
savagery of Hitler and his Germany. 
Even here in India, where the master of 
Satyagraha is at the helm of affairs, ade 
quatc education is still lacking, as is in- 
dicated by Gandhiji’s own speeches and 
writings. But, apart from their own 
failure to make due preparation. Den- 
mdtk with every other small ^ate has 
suffered because of the failure of the 
League of Nations dominated by certain 
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Great Powers. In the article which fol- 
lows this is very clearly brought out. 
Mr. Leslie R. Aldous is a man of wide 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to 
the League of Nations. He was one of 
the contributors to the commemorative 
volume, Ten Years' Life of the League 
of Nations, and for many years past he 
has compiled the League of Nations 
survey for the Annual Register. As pub- 
licity officer of the League of Nations 
Union in London he has acted as ob- 
server at ten Assemblies of the League 
at Geneva. Writing, therefore, from 
intimate first-hand experience he says:— 
“Important States, exerting a power- 
ful influence upon League policy at 
Geneva, have been too prone to pick and 
choose the occasions when, in their 
respective opinions, the League should 
be used. Almost all the Great Powers 
of the West were to blame for the 
Leagues ineffectiveness at the time of 
the Manchurian crisis.** 

France and Britain had a sliare in 
precipitating the present Euro|Xian cata- 
strophe ; the recognition of this fact may 
not be very necessary for the destruction 
of Hitler and his armies, which every 
lover of liberty desires ; but is not such 
recognition absolutely necessary for the 
destruction of Hitlerism ? 

Mr. Aldous’s article shows that much 
good and useful work is being done by 
the League. But if world-peace is to 
emerge after the present war the victors 
clear perception of moral principles and 


[June 

their thoroughgoing application of those 
principles to themselves will become ne- 
cessary. Hitler victorious doubtless 
would mean the death of liberty and the 
corruption of culture ; but will the vic- 
tory of the Allies mean Liberty for all. 
Justice for all? Their actions between 
1919 and 1939 do not inspire great con- 
fidence. 

If they had followed the grand ex- 
ample of the small State of Denmark, 
and had acted not with the giant’s 
strength but with gracious justice. Hit- 
ler would never have risen to ix>wer. 
Francis Perrot began his article of May 
1930 thus : — 

“The attention of the world is con 
centrated, as I write, uix)n the Five 
Powers Naval G)nference in London. 
After weeks of dreary and dubious ne- 
gotiation, the issue is still doubtful. 
Will the statesmen of the great ix)wcrs 
(minus Germany for whom the problem 
has been obligingly settled by her vic- 
tors) display the statesmanship neces- 
sary to satisfy the longings of their 
peoples for some relief from the terrible 
burden of vast and exix;nsive fleets ? Or 
will the outcome be -to c|Uote one of 
the cynical Mots which circulate in the 
ante-rooms of St. James’s Palace— mere- 
ly * better, brighter and chcaixjr wars in 
the future ’ ? No one knows whether 
fear or courageous idealism will emerge 
victorious in the momentous struggle 
that is going on in secret, though what 
is in question is not only national pros- 
l^erity but the very continuance of our 
western civilisation.” 


INTERNA ! lOi^AL CO-OPERATION 

During the past twenty years we have tion of spiritual enlightenment. The 
witnessed the first large-scale attempt to judgment of the future is seldom so flat- 
establi^ the machinery of Intemation- tering. We would be well advised to 
alism, and the partial frustration of these admit that a long and hard road has still 
efforts in war. to be trodden before the ultimate goal 

It is the tendency for every genera- of Universal Brotherhood, barely yet in 
tion to claim much credit for its condi- sight, can be reached. Still, as in the 
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past, the entrenched forces of prejudice, 
self-interest and egotism lie in wait for 
the pilgrims of faith and good will. In 
the perspective of history, the world of 
to-day may appear as struggling to es- 
cape from the Dark Ages, in which 
man's inventive capacity outran his 
genius for organisation — in which nar- 
row nationalism, in both the political and 
economic spheres, came into violent con- 
flict with the forces making for interna- 
tional order and concord between nations. 

The World War of 1914-18, while it 
gave a powerful impetus to the “ I^eague 
of Nations ” movement, did not so much 
CTeate the idea as accelerate the rate of 
progress. Throughout the ages, the no- 
blest minds of all races and creeds have 
looked forward with prophetic vision to 
the time when the nations would “ beat 
their swords into ploughshares”. Men 
whom their contemporaries derided as 
fanatics have planned their Utopias and 
heralded the Golden Age when hatred 
and strife would give place to far-seeing 
collaboration in all the walks of life. 
Idealists have always been targets for 
the unimaginative ; but, as Lamartine 
has reminded us, “the Ideal is only 
Truth at a distance 
In the last century, the world began 
to shrink. Human affairs could no longer 
be contained in the water-tight compart- 
ments denoted by man-made boundaries. 
Practical statesmanship was compelled 
by circumstance to adopt as its aim a 
fragment here and there from the dreams 
of the visionaries. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the rulers in high 
places willingly abandoned their preju- 
dices against Internationalism in any 
form. Although to-day the suppression 
of disease provides one of the most strik- 
ing escamples of successful international 
^^>"Operatioii, forty years of cholera epi- 


demics in Europe were needed to bring 
about the first International Sanitary 
Convention of 1893. Up to that time, 
in spite of a succession of abortive in- 
ternational conferences on the subject, 
“conflicting national interests” were so 
strong that they were allowed to obscure 
the wider interests of the world as a 
whole. 

International co-operation began to de- 
velop in the nineteenth century, not be- 
cause the Governments consciously set 
out to take a broader view of their res- 
ponsibilities, but because an inevitable 
stage in the progress of the human race 
had been reached. In 1815, not a single 
international authority for the orderly 
management of world problems existed. 

By 1913, thirty-three organisations for 
performing various tasks of international 
co-operation had been created. In such 
matters as postal services, telegraphs and 
wireless, and the prevention of disease, 
could be traced the germs of a League 
of Nations. 

So far there was no definite plan be- 
hind these isolated attempts to regulate 
international relations. Comparatively 
few branches of activity were involved. 
Despite the Hague Conferences, war was 
not yet recognised as one of those 
scourges which, under modem conditions, 
could not be restricted to a small area 
of the world, and which could be sup- 
pressed only if all nations united their 
energies to that end. 

Then in the World War, as Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has put it, “ All the hor- 
rors of all the ages were brought together, 
and not only armies but whole popula- 
tions were thrust into the midst of them.” 
Even as late as the Battle of Waterloo, 
in which only 35,000 British troops took 
part, war might have been tolerated ; but 
four long years of blood and agony, with 
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30,000,000 casualties, brought a realisa- 
tion that “if we did not end war, war 
would end us 

Long before the end of the World War 
the creation of a League of Nations was 
being discussed, both officially and un- 
officially, in many different countries. In 
Great Britain the pioneer of League of 
Nations Societies was established as far 
back as 1915 ; in 1918 it became, by 
amalgamation, the League of Nations 
Union. 

A strong Foreign Office Q)mmittee. 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Phillimore, was appointed in 1916 to 
draft a scheme for a League of Nations 
as part of the Peace Settlement. General 
Smuts, the great South African states- 
man, started to work along independent 
but parallel lines. Public men in other 
countries, notably President Wilson and 
ex-President Taft in the United States 
and M. Leon Bourgeois in France, pre- 
pared schemes for the proposed l.eague 
of Nations. 

Thus the Peace Conference was able 
to turn its attention first of all to the 
drafting of the League Covenant, which 
was placed in the forefront of all the 
Peace Treaties. The thirty-two Stales 
which were original members of the 
League and those which were subsequent- 
ly admitted pledged themselves to the 
rules of conduct set out in the Covenant, 
“in order to promote international co- 
operation and to achieve international 
peace and security”. 

In popular estimation, the League of 
Nations is an organisation for the pre- 
vention of wars. That is a narrow view, 
as the Covenant clearly shows. Peace, 
according to the true League principle, is 
not merely an absence of war. Peace is 
not static, it is dynamic. Peace is an 
opportunity for nations, irrespective of 


colour or creed, to work together in every 
way possible to improve the conditions 
of life, both material and spiritual, for 
men, women and children everywhere. 

With no department of its work has 
the League attained greater universality 
than with the activities of its Health 
Organisation. Originally created to 
stamp out the post-war epidemics of 
typhus and other diseases which threat- 
ened to sweep over Europe, this body is 
now closely linked with every continent 
and almost every country. Its Singapore 
Bureau, set up in 1925, keeps in con- 
stant conununication with 109 ix>rts in 
Asia, 49 in Australasia, 26 in Africa and 
2 in America, for the purpose of collect- 
ing and co-ordinating all information 
concerning the appearance and spread of 
such epidemics as smalljxjx, cholera and 
bubonic plague. Health bulletins arc 
then broadcast from the wirelc'ss station'^ 
at Saigon, Malabar, Sandakan, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Tokio, Tananarive, 
Karachi, Madras, and Nauen, so that the 
health services of the various countries 
may be enabkHl to adopt suitable pro 
tective measures without delay. Under 
League auspices two conferences have 
been held, at Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg respectively, with the object of ar- 
ranging collaboration between the 
African health administrations to guard 
against the spread of yellow fever and 
other diseases by air. In Soutli America, 
at Rio de Janeiro, the International Le- 
prosy Institute which is working under 
League auspices was last year able to 
report important discoveries regarding 
the treatment of leprosy. 

In the sphere of public health, as with 
so many other questions, Geneva acts as 
a clearing-house for information, so that 
research workers in all parts of the world 
may know what is being done in other 
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countries. Many Governments have 
sought League assistance in organising 
campaigns against specific diseases, e.g., 
malaria. Investigations have been under- 
taken into cholera, spinal meningitis, 
scarlet fever, infant and maternal morta- 
lity, diphtheria, tularemia, psittacosis, 
tuberculosis, sleeping sickness, rabies, 
leprosy and trachoma. 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
many Governments informed the League 
that they regarded it as of the utmost 
importance that the services of the 
Health Organisation should be maintain- 
ed during the period of hostilities. Ar- 
rangements had already been reached 
with Governments to ensure that the 
vital communications should be inter- 
mpted as little as possible by censorship 
and other restrictions, with the result 
that the regular health bulletins have 
rarely been even a few hours late. Early 
in September, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment invited the League to draw up a 
scheme for preventing the sjiread of epi- 
demics to countries bordering ui>on the 
war zone. In this work, the co-opera- 
tion of the Danubian and Balkan anin- 
tries was speedily secured. 

Some of the league’s best work has 
been done in fighting vast social evils, 
such as the illicit traffic in o[)ium and 
other dangerous drugs, and the traffic in 
women and children. The need for sup- 
pressing the drug traffic has become all 
the more urgent since modern science 
facilitated the production of highly con- 
centrated narcotics like morphine, heroin 
and cocaine. The 1925 Conv^tion. 
which has been accepted by the majority 
of Governments, has led to closer con- 
trol and supervision of the international 
trade by n',eans of import and export 
certificates. The 1931 Convention has 
resulted in a drastic limitation of the 


output of drug factories to little more 
than the world’s medical and scientific 
requirements. Thus, for the first time 
in history, an international body has suc- 
a*edcd in establishing supervision over a 
complete branch of economic activity. 
Nevertheless a battle of wits is still being 
waged between the syndicates of drug 
traffickers and the League. Recently an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to smug- 
gle opium and hashish from Palestine 
through Sinai to the Nile Valley, the 
drugs being concealed in hundreds of 
small cylinders which were pushed down 
the mouths and into the stomachs of 
camels. The clandestine factories in the 
Far East, and the deliberate policy of the 
Japanese to encourage drug production 
in the occupied provinces of China, con- 
stitute the principal danger at the mo- 
ment. By way of the Suez Canal, drugs 
of Japanese origin are being smuggled in 
large quantities to Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Omstant vigilance is the price 
which the League will have to pay for 
success. 

Very little accurate and detailed infor- 
mation concerning the “ w^hite slave 
traffic” was available when the League 
first tackled this problem. The change 
of terminology to the ” traffic in women 
and children ” was important, for it ex- 
tended the scope of the I^gue’s activity 
beyond the white races. For three years, 
specially selected investigators studied 
the actual conditions of the traffic in 112 
cities and towns in 28 countries. Their 
report, and the publicity which attended 
its publication, enabled the League to 
press strongly for much needed reforms. 
Further investigations were later under- 
taken in the Near, Middle and Far East. 

Voluntary organisations, both national 
and international, have given the League 
every assistance in its fight against the 
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traffic in women. For its Child Welfare 
work, the League Assembly adopted as 
its “ Children's Charter ” the Declaration 
of Geneva, which was in fact drafted by 
the* Save the Children International 
Union. 

One noteworthy feature of the social, 
humanitarian and other constructive 
activities of the League is that they have 
won the whole-hearted support of the 
United States and other States outside 
the League. A cordial Note received at 
Geneva from the United States Govern- 
ment last year declared that “ The League 
has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of mutual exchange and discussicMi 
of ideas and methods to a greater extent 
and in more fields of humanitarian and 
scientific endeavour than any other orga- 
nisation in history.” The adoption of 
the “Bruce Reix)rt” for the develop- 
ment and extension of the social and eco- 
nomic work of the League, by the League 
Assembly last December, may well turn 
out to be a landmark in Lx^aguc history. 
A new body is to be established which 
will take these matters out of the orbit of 
the League Council. Without involving 
themselves in the political work of the 
League, nations such as the United States 
will be able to associate themselves fully 
with international co-operation over a 
very broad field, in much the same way 
as some of them are already members of 
the International Labour Organisation 
without being members of the I.^gue. 

The League Council in 1922 appointed 
an International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation to simplify, strengthen 
and enlarge intellectual relations. Dr, 
Gilbert Murray has for many years been 
the honoured chairman of this Com- 
mittee. With him have been associated 
at one time or another many of the 
world’s nx)st distinguished scholars, 


scientists and men. of letters. Since 1925 
there has been an International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris, and 
contacts are maintained and developed 
through National Committees in many 
countries. The Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation is continuing its work des- 
pite the war. 

Apart from the many international 
bureaux which (in accordance with the 
terms of Article 24 of the Covenant) 
have been placed under the direction of 
the League, two “ wings ” of the League 
deserve special mention. The first is the 
International Labour Organisation, with 
its Office at Geneva. Its broad object is 
“ to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labour for men, 
women and children l)oth in their own 
countrk's and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations 
extend Although all League members 
are ipso facto members of the I.LO., it 
is permissible for States to adhere to the 
latter body without joining the U^ague. 
Thus the United States of America has 
taken this step. (It may be noted that 
the present Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, Mr. Winant, is 
an American. ) Brazil and other Slates, 
on ceasing to \k members of the I^eague, 
maintained their connection with the 
I.T..O. The annual International Labour 
Qmference, which will fake place this 
year in June as usual, brings together re- 
presentatives of the Governments, the 
workers and the employers of the various 
countries. Conventions, embodying the 
highest common measure of agreement, 
are adopted as models for national 
labour legislation dealing with the im- 
provement of working conditions in in- 
dustry, in agriculture and at sea. Up to 
March 1940, a grand total of 869 rati- 
fications of these conventions had been 
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registered at Geneva. Some thirty coun- 
tries officially urged that the work of the 
LL.O. should continue in war-time. 

In Article 14 of the G)venant provi- 
sion was made for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. This was more ambitious in 
conception than the old Hague Tribunal, 
which virtually consisted of a panel of 
arbitrators who might be called upon by 
the parties to an international dispute. 
The new “World Court” was to hold 
regular sessions in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, and the judges would be 
elected by the Assembly and the Council 
of the League. States, by adhering to 
the so-called “C)i)tional Clause”, could 
undertake in advance to accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court in all 
justiciable disputes involving other States 
similarly bound. Some forty States are 
bound by tlic “ Optional Clause ”, under 
which a number of important cases have 
been brought to the Court's jurisdiction. 
Its scope has further been enlarged by at 
least 400 treaties, agreements and con- 
ventions. The sixty cases which have 
come before the Court since 1922 have 
involved great and small Powers, mem- 
bers of the League and non-mcmbei*s ; 
and in no instance has the Court’s ver- 
dict been disputed or rejected. 

In the handling of political disputes, 
the high hojxs roused by the creation of 
the League of Nations have not been ful- 
filled. Temporarily, at least, the “ tx)li- 
tical” League is virtually in a state of 
suspended animation. Yet, in the first 
sixteen years of its life, between fifty and 
sixty disputes were brought to Geneva. 
In at least four instances— the Yu- 
goslav invasion of Albania, the Grea> 
Bulgarian frontier crisis of 1925, the 
frontier dispute between Turkey. Iraq 
and Great Britain in 1924, and the 


Leticia quarrel between Colombia and 
Peru in 1932— the League was able to 
stop war when fighting had actually be- 
gun. In many other cases, war seemed 
probable— e.g., the Corfu crisis of 1923, 
and the friction between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary when the latter country was 
accused of complicity in the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander at Marseilles. 
Mention should also be made of the 
arrangements made by the League to 
secure a peaceful solution to the Saar 
controversy between Germany and 
France in 1934-5. 

Inevitably, however, the recent failures 
to check aggression have more than coun- 
terbalanced the far more numerous suc- 
cesses in the league’s earlier years. Yet 
those failures have brought their lesson, 
if only the nations will allow themselves 
to profit from it at the end of this war. 
It has shown that “ peace is indivisible ” 
—that mo act of aggression in any part 
of the w^orld, if allowed to go unchecked, 
will be followed by similar acts elsewhere. 
Thus Signor Mussolini’s attack upon 
Abyssinia was the corollary to the 
league’s failure to preserve the territorial 
integrity of China. It is to be doubted 
whether Herr Hitler would have embark- 
ed uix)n his series of acts of violence 
which, after throwing all Europe in a 
turmoil of anxiety, culminated in a 
European war, but for the success which 
attended the Ethioiuan adventure. 

These setbacks with regard to the or- 
ganisation of peace have led to much 
discussion on the subject of reforming 
the League and revising its Covenant. 
It would be surprising if twenty years’ 
experience had not revealed certain weak- 
nesses in the League’s structure. In some 
quarters, disappointment with the exist- 
ing peace machiner>^ has led to demands 
for radically different methods. One 
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superficially attractive proposal is for 
“Federal Union" or “Union Now”. 
Whatever the theoretical merits of this 
scheme, it is unlikely that the innumer- 
able practical difficulties can be overcome 
in time to establish a comprehensive 
Federation at the conclusion of the pre- 
sent war. 

Moreover, the majority of plans for 
either reconstructing the League or re- 
placing it by a new international orga- 
nisation would in all probability not 
touch the heart of the matter. It is not 
so much the League machinery as the 
will to use it on the part of the Member- 
States which has been at fault. Import- 
ant States, exerting a powerful influence 
upon League policy at Geneva, have been 
too prone to pick and choose the occa- 
sions when, in their respective opinions, 
the League should be used. Almost all 
the Great Powers of the West were to 
blame for the League’s ineffectiveness at 
the time of the Manchurian crisis. 
France, although she was unwilling for 
the League to function in resistance to 
Italian aggression, expected the strongest 
action to be taken after Germany’s entry 
into the demilitarised zone. T(X) many 
countries have regarded the League as a 
useful instrument only when their own 
narrow interests have been immediately 
and directly affected ; overlooking the 
fact that, if they refuse to play their 
part in making it a reality when the 
rights of their neighbours are endangered, 
“ collective security ” may prove a delu- 
sion in their own hour of need. 

In the majority of countries, except 
the totalitarian States where the free 


flow of thought and ideas is deliberately 
repressed, it is probably true that public 
opinion as a whole is in advance of the 
Governments. Only when some great and 
striking gesture for peace, like the Peace 
Ballot in the United Kingdom, is orga- 
nised do the statesmen realise that they 
will have the people behind them if they 
pursue an imaginative and constructive 
foreign policy. 

Although the familiar phrase, “ Every- 
body wants peace ”, is very nearly a tru- 
ism, the problem is to educate and mobi- 
lise public opinion, so that the vague 
longings of millions may take a definite 
shaix? and become effective. The societies 
and bodies which are expounding the 
principles of Internationalism and World 
BrothtTh(X)d are not wasting their time 
by preaching to the converted ”. Their 
raison d'etre is that the international 
outlook must start with the inSividuals 
in each nation. Those which, like the 
League of Nations Societies in some 
thirty countries, are linked together 
through their International Federation, 
have a dual rcsfx)n8ibility and a dual 
opixjitunity. At home, they can impress 
men and women with a sense of jxTsonal 
res:ix)nsibility for the issue of ijeace or 
war. Abroad, they can exert a useful in- 
fluena\ The strong and virile societies, 
such as the British League of Nations 
Union, can encourage and inspire the 
weaker societies in those other countries 
where the advocates of international co- 
operation are still, as it were, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

Leslie R. Aldous 



THE LINGAYATS 

[Shrimati Kusuma Nair is a graduate in Philosophy from the Nagpur 
University. In the following article she gives the result of her own research at 
Belgaum, one of the centres of the Lihgiayats.— Ed.] 


In India, the recognised cradle of 
diverse creeds and cultures, the South is 
particularly interesting in its religious 
history and culture. One of the most 
fascinating cults which flourishes there, 
mainly among the Kanarese people, is 
that of Vira^aivism or of the Lihgayat 
sect. Historical information concerning 
this sect is scarce and insufficient, but 
a critical examination of its theology and 
metaphysics suggests that it is very old 
and that in the twelfth century it under- 
went a distinct revival and reformation 
under the patronage and protection of 
Basava, the minister of the Kalchuri 
King Bijjala (1156-1170 a.d.). 

The philosophy of the Lihgayats 
emphasises the identity of the soul with 
the Supreme Being, the only entity and 
reality, who, assuming existence first, 
becomes the material as well as the effi- 
cient cause of all the after creation. It 
lays more stress on the religious and the 
ethical than on the philosophical aspect 
of religion, and upholds the conviction 
that the proper observance of the pre- 
scribed duties purifies the soul and 
elevates it step by step, making possible 
its ultimate complete union with §iva. 
This union is called “ Mukti ” and Vira- 
^aivism teaches that there arc six steps 
or rungs to its attainment. These are 
original with VTrai^ivism and form the 
centre of its philosophy. But although 
ultimate goal is the “ merging of the 
in the Supreme ”, Virafeivism be- 
»ns with the belief in the distinctness 


of the soul from God. 

In Vira§aivism Siva is identified with 
the Supreme Power or God who is One 
without a second. This cult protests 
strongly against ix)lytheism and rejects 
the divinity of the other Gods which 
are recognised in Hinduism. Siva is, 
however, presented in a graceful and 
attractive form ; sometimes as a charm- 
ing and handsome young man and some- 
times as a benevolent and indulgent 
father whose kindness knows no bounds. 
The underlying principle in gaining a 
conception of the Supreme Being seems 
to be to approach the unknown through 
the known. 

But Siva is not to be worshipped in 
any of the particular forms or images 
established in temples, for 

** God has neither form, nor no form ; but 
has both form and no form. He has 
in reality formless form which is inde- 
scribable, invisible, unimaginable. ...” 

Further, 

” Siva is all-pervading and all-transcend- 
ing. He is in the universe, pervades the 
universe, is of the form of the universe 
and is beyond the universe. But though 
God per\^ades all things and is seen in 
all things, all things are not God ”. 

The impossibility of tracing the begin- 
ning or origin of the Supreme Deity, and 
the incapacity of the human mind to 
gauge or to comprehend the Infinite are 
frankly admitted. Moreover, Siva, 
being eternal, is understood to be beyond 
the sphere where creation, subsistence 
and dissolution prevail. Hence the idea 
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of the incarnation of Siva as a human 
being is notably absent from the Saiva 
mythology. 

One of the most important features of 
Vira^ivism is the introduction of the 
Lihga as the emblem of Siva. The Lihga 
is interpreted variously by different scho- 
lars, but the majority of Orientalists 
interpret it as the phallus, the male gene- 
rative organ. Superficially this interpre- 
tation may sound correct, but in reality 
it is not sound. The vast Kanarese 
literature on the subject does not suggest 
or endorse it. 

To a Vira^aiva the Linga is not to be 
distinguished from but identified with 
the Supreme. According to his philosophy 
Siva cannot be visualised or expressed ; 
but to reach him a start must be made 
with something. To realize the Reality, 
an external symbol of that reality be- 
comes indispensable. Therefore it is laid 
down that the VTra^aiva must offer wor- 
ship to Siva through liis symbol and 
must not directly approach the Formless. 
In order to meet this need a particular 
symbol has been introduced. The image 
of Siva did not appeal to the Vira&iivas 
because they condemned idol worship 
outright. Probably that is why they 
favoured the Linga, the ancient symbol 
of their God. 

This symbol is interpreted by the sect 
as the supreme Siva. They believe it to 
be “the great light of the innermost 
heart ; the source of the joy of eternal 
bliss, knowledge ” etc. As the Linga 
is an indispensable means of achieving 
realisation, every member of the commu- 
nity must always wear it on his person. 
Separation from it would signify 
spiritual death. 

It is interesting to note that Vira&i- 
vism was in reality a revolt within 
Hinduism:— a powerful movement of 


liberation from the thraldom of the 
laborious sacerdotal tradition, recognis- 
ing the futility of most of the rites which 
were emphasized as essential in Brah- 
manical Hinduism. 

. This must not be understood to mean 
that the Lingayats have no ceremonies. 
Their church retains certain simple rit- 
uals which bear no resemblance to those 
of the Vedas. Thus fire and Brahmin, 
which are considered essential to all the 
rites and ceremonies of Hinduism, are 
notably absent from VIrasaivism. The 
Linga is identified with Agni (fire) ; 
while the Brahmin is replaced by the 
Guru and the Jangama who conduct the 
ceremonies and are reverenced as the spi- 
ritual guides of the community. Most 
of the customs and rituals were intro- 
duced with the social aim of removing all 
distinctions of caste, rank and sex, and 
of introducing equality and common 
brotherho(xl in religion as well as in so- 
ciety. I'hus the Guru partakes of 
“Prasad” (food) together with the de- 
votee, whatever be the latt(?r’s rank, caste 
or sex ; this idea would be hatetul or, 
rather, unthinkable to an orthodox 
Hindu Brahmin. 

Of the important rites such as those 
of Initiation, marriage and death cere- 
mony, the last is the most interesting 
and is ixjrhaps unique. The Lingayats, 
unlike the Hindus, bur>' their dead, the 
reavSon given being as follows - 

“Together with life depart four ele- 
ments of the five which constitute a 
living body, and mix with those of the 
cosmos. The remaining element should 
also therefore be united with that of the 
cosmos. There is no impurity at all in 
the case of death, and there should be 
no mourning, since the dead man is one 
with Siva. It is an occasion for rejoicing 
and not for mourning.” 

On the eve of the death of a member 
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of the community, his Guru or a Jan- 
gama is invited and worshipped. The 
sick man is bathed and dressed in clean 
clothes. The Guru offers his Prasad to 
him and all who are present dine 
together. While the man is dying alms 
and gifts are distributed ; all members of 
the family mix with the guests in singing 
the glories of Siva and His followers, and 
no sign of mourning or weeping is visible. 
This continues until death lakes place. 
Then the corpse is dressed in beautiful 
clothes and ornaments as if for a festi- 
val, and is placed in a sitting posture. 
Next a funeral hymn is sung and flowers 
are thrown on the dead body. A kind 
of sedan chair is then prepared and 
beautifully decorated, and in it the corpse 
is seated. Four men carry it on their 
shoulders. All the members of the com- 
munity gather round the chair and con- 
duct it in a grand procession with music, 
fireworks and singing to the burial 
ground, where a grave is dug in strict 
accordance with the prescribed rules. It 
is in the form of a cave with steps lead- 
ing down to a small room inside, the floor 
and walls of which are covered with 
sacred mottoes and sayings. After again 
singing the funeral hymn and throwing 
flowers, they seat the corpse in a niche in 
that cave-like grave, his Linga in the 


palm of his hand, this being the position 
in daily worship during life. The grave 
is filled with clay. The dead man’s guru 
stands upon the grave ; water is poured 
over his feet ; a cocoanut is broken and 
the kernel is divided among the crowd. 
Alms and gifts arc distributed before all 
disperse to their homes. 

The technical word for grave in Vira- 
^ivism indicates the absence of external 
consciousness through absorption in the 
mental vision, and is used in the sense of 
a place where a man who achieves such 
absorption sits. Thus the Vira^ivas do 
not believe in the death of a member, 
but think of him as absorbed in God or 
in the Linga. 

This brief summary of the philosophy 
and ritual of the Lifigayats clearly shows 
their attitude towards the established 
traditions of the Vedas, with which they 
have almost completely severed connec- 
tion. The most significant points of de- 
parture are concerned with the abolition 
of sex and caste distinctions, a problem 
which continues to baffle the cleverest 
minds of the country to this day. 
Although little is known of this relatively 
backward class of people, due credit must 
be given to their sect as standing for a 
noble effort in the field of* social and re- 
ligious reform. 


Kusuma Nair 



A PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICE 

GANDHIJI AND EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCFION 

fDr. Basil A. Yeaxlee, has rendered yeoman service to the Adult 

Education Movement in Great Britain in the past. At present he is Reader in 
Educational Psychology in the University of Oxford and he tells us that “ my chief 
occupation now is that of lecturer and tutor in the University Department of Edu- 
cation here, where I lecture more especially in the theory of Education (including 
of course psychology) and in the teaching of religion. But 1 have been lent by the 
University to serve as Secretary of the Central Advisory Council for Adult Edu- 
cation in II. M. Forces. This means cultural as distinguished from vocational and 
occupational Education. The Council co-ordinates all the Universities, Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, and voluntary bodies concerned with Adult Education and has 
on it representatives of the Navy, Army and Air Force. The purpose of it is to 
mobilise all the Civilian Educational resoura's of the country so that there may be 
full co-operation between the Educational branches of the three services and the 
Universities etc., in meeting the means of sustaining their intellectual life, broadening 
their interests, and helping them to think about what lies beyond the war.’’— Ed.] 

Freedom springs from within, whether examined as carefully and as thought- 
in a man or in a people. To remove fully as they deserve, 

disabilities and confer the franchise is Of course this docs not mean that 
not enough. Men must be enabled to Mr. Gandhi wishes to prostitute cduca- 
grow if they are to exercise their rights tion to power politics, as certain Euro- 
with dignity and effect. For this rea- jxan dictators have done for the last 
son the widening of the franchise in ten or twenty years. He would turn 
democratic countries has always been with horror from the idea of making 
accompanied or followed by a develop- men, however humble and backward, 
ment of popular education. Mr. into the. tools of a ruthless State by 
Gandhi’s proposals for a reform of elc- robbing them of inconvenient knowledge 
mentary education in India* will there- and dragooning them into the unques- 
fore be seriously misunderstood if they tioning acceptance of a set of political 
are considered without reference to the and social dogmas, just as he would re- 
supreme purpose in connection with fuse at all costs to regiment and ami 
which he has conceived them. Taken in them for the conquest of India by phy- 
isolation they might be superficially cri- sical violence. Nor at this stage is he 
ticized as containing nothing very new, conismed with the working out of a 
as inadequate to the intellectual and compile educational system for the 
social development of a great people, as childhood and youth of the whole 
eooTKHnically utopian, and so forth, country. Though ho might say that 
But regarded as a means to an all-im- the principle which informs his present 
portant end they take on a new signi- plan is applicable to every grade of edu- 
ficanoe altogether, especially if they are cation, including univeraty and ptofes- 

.. *Srt forth in Edueatiotud Reconslruclion, containing Mahatma Gandhi’s ancles in 
Haitjan, the Wardha Education Conference Proceedings me Ziddr Husain Committee K®' 
port, and the PRiposed Syllabua. 
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sional studies, he is sedung now to deal 
with one specific problem. His eyes are 
upon the villages of India and upon 
those children in the towns whose for- 
mal schooling will never be prolonged, 
but who must be made capable of one 
day achieving maturity and respcjnsi- 
bility as citizens. He sees, moreover, 
that in many of the splendid efforts that 
have been made to put the chance of 
education within the reach of all, edu- 
cation has been confused with mere 
literacy. The knowledge acquired 
from books is valuable to men who 
have become masters of themselves, in- 
dependent in spirit and clear in pur- 
pose, but it is artificial, irrelevant, and 
indeed worse than useless otherwise. So 
he has gone deeper down and laid hold 
of something that is universal. In other 
words he has taken into account first of 
all men’s primary interests and capa- 
cities, which is both psychologically and 
educationally the wisest possible course. 
And then he has kept in view the crea- 
tion of self-supporting communities in 
which no one is unable to make a con- 
tribution to the common welfare and 
life is to be lived in accordance with 
the nature of things— surely a sound 
philosophical approach to education. 

The essence of the scheme is that 
crafts should become basic to education 
in the primary and even to a considerable 
extent in the secondary stage. Whatever 
a child’s degree of intellectual ability he 
is capable of working effectively and 
pleasurably with his hands. However 
far a student may go in academic 
achievements it remains true of him 
that the elemental creative power in 
him can find peculiar expression and 
satisfaction in an artistry which sooner 
later involves manual activity, 
tn the words of Robert Bridges’ poem. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the making. 

Here then, if education is not mere 
acquisition of formal knowledge but the 
fostering of growth in complete person- 
ality, is something fundamental and 
universal. To train these powers and 
find a channel for exercise of them to 
the benefit of the community is to deve- 
lop self-respect, independence and the 
social sense. The imagination is stim- 
ulated, the physical energies are disci- 
plined, clear and steady purpose is 
evoked. Mr. Gandhi also emphasises — 
perhaps a little overmuch—the deliver- 
ance from the peril of Western industri- 
alism and commercialism, with their 
enslavement to mass-production by 
machinery and the resultant dehumani- 
sation of the individual, which an edu- 
cation based on craftsmanship and a 
social order inspired by it would ac- 
complish. The greatest gains from the 
successful adoption of the scheme would 
be spiritual, though Mr. Gandhi believes 
that the outcome would be as sound 
economically as in every other respect. 

He maintains that as an educational 
system it would be self-supporting : 
after the first year or two of school life 
each child w'ould earn his keep apd his 
further education by the sale, in pro- 
perly organised markets, of the articles 
that ho makes. This of course is an 
important consideration, since, if it is 
valid, it means that primary education 
can be extended to all children in India 
without imposing upon the national ex- 
chequer such an impossible burden as 
the immediate sending of every child 
to a school of an existing type would 
involve. It would be impertinent and 
futile for a Westerner who is not an eco- 
nomist to venture anything more than a 
very general opinion on this aspect of 
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the matter. But ordinary experience of 
normal children and some knowledge of 
education through hand-work (which has 
made great progress in English schools 
of all sorts, from kindergarten to public 
school) suggests that Mr. Gandhi is 
rather optimistic. While every one can 
enjoy and profit personally from hand- 
work, there are great differences in phy- 
sical and psychological endowment be- 
tween individuals. No amount of train- 
ing will enable people who have not the 
necessary degree of native capacity to 
produce saleable and useable goods. 
The variety of articles that can be made 
by children in school conditions is limited. 
Perhaps the most that should be said 
is that from what the children would 
make quite a considerable contribution 
to the cost of their education and train- 
ing might well be derived. 

Mr. Gandhi is at pains to correct the 
supposition that he desires hand-work to 
replace everything else in the curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, he regards gene- 
ral knowledge “ fully up to the Matricu- 
lation standard— less of course English ”, 
but plus a vocation, as a normal goal 
for children educated in accordance with 
this plan. Boys and girls learn more 
rapidly when they have a reason for ac- 
quiring knowledge and skill. They 
cannot practise a craft without count- 
iqg or measurement. They will want 
to read and draw in the same connec- 
tion. This is the familiar principle of 
the project method and a valuable one. 
But while it awakens practical interest 
in studies thereafter pursued for their 
own sake it does not carry pupils very 
far in that systematic mastery of both 
subject-matter and method without 
which cultural studies cannot be pro- 
perly and fruitfully followed. The Com- 
mittee which drafted the Syllabus in- 


cluded in it social studies and a certain 
amount of general science as well as 
mathematics, literature and history. Mr. 
Gandhi himself says, “ I do not want 
to teach the village children only handi- 
crafts. I want to teach through hand- 
work all the subjects like History, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Science, Language, 
Painting and Music.” But it may be 
doubted whether everything that a good 
and useful education demands can be 
forced into one channel. 

Mr. Gandhi and the Zakir Husain 
Committee rightly insist that the qual- 
ity and efficiency of any educational sy- 
stem must depend upon those who cai- 
ry it out, and Mr. Gandhi definitely 
says that trained teachers arc essential. 
The training profxised would take one 
year in the case of experienced teachers 
and three in that of new recruits pre- 
paring for the profession. It is far 
more than equipment with a technique. 
“ Work, observation, exi^erience, experi- 
ment, service and love ”, says Mr. 
K. G. Mashruwala, are the means of at- 
taining that true knowledge of which 
literacy is only a symbolical represen- 
tation. If the training is to have its 
intended effect uixin prostxxrtive teach- 
ers, however, they need a richer back- 
ground than those whom they will 
teach. Consequently the requirement 
that before entering upon this three 
year course they must have “read up 
to the Matriculation Standard” is in- 
adequate. This really involves a vi- 
cious circle, for the teachers would have 
no wider horizon or more developed 
understanding of human nature •and 
society than is yielded by the primary 
schools in which they now teach, except 
in so far as their three years of profes- 
sional training might help them towards 
greater breadth and maturity of mind. 
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The Report says that the scheme is one 
of 

** universal and compulsory basic educa- 
tion for all children, to be followed in 
due course by higher education for those 
who are qualified to receive it, and 
when that scheme is drawn up, it will 
have to be co-ordinated with the 
scheme of basic education so as to en> 
sure continuity as well as proper intel- 
lectual equipment for those who are to 
proceed further with their education.** 

It is not clear whether the reference to 
“proper intellectual equipment** really im- 
plies a modification of the primary and 
secondary syllabus in order to prepare 
‘?ome pupils for college or university 
work or whether the intention is to build 
higher education according to the pat- 
tern of the primary syllabus. But in any 
case the scheme for primary education 
cannot be adequately considered without 
at least a sketch plan of what educa- 
tion in India should be as a whole, inte- 
grated from top to bottom, though dif- 
ferentiated to meet the needs of child- 
ren, adolescents and young adults of 
varying gifts and with diverse contri- 
butions to make to the well-being of the 
community. And in particular there 
should be some indication of how pri- 
mary teachers are to gain inspiration 
and illumination from higher educa- 
tion, either directly, as themselves uni- 
versity students, or indirectly in the 
majority of cases through some at least 
of those who control the three year 
professional course and teach the teach- 
ers. Is not the Segaon Syllabus itself 
the work of men who have brought the 
fruite of their own higher education to 
their work upon it ? 

Every one, and not least the victims 
^f the baneful system, will sympathise 
cordially with Mr. Gandhi s scathing 
mference to unemployed B.A.’s and 


M»A.’s. It is the more surprising that 
he should advocate the retention of 
State Universities as examining bodies 
only, for this would perpetuate the evil 
from which India has suffered gravely 
ever since the days of the Macaulay Min- 
ute and the later misguided enthusiasm 
for London University external degrees. 

It is no disparagement of external degrees 
to say that a University which grants 
them but is not a teaching University 
is in fact no true University at all. 
This the University of London would 
strongly maintain. For the business of 
a University is ultimately philosophy in 
the large sense. It must bring the 
learning and experience represented by 
the various faculties together, so that no 
student works on his owm line without 
being influenced by the work of others. 
Educational practice implies a philoso- 
phy of education and a philoso- 
phy of education should spring from an 
understanding of the historical, politi- 
cal, sociological, psychological and reli- 
gious elements in human life and per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Gandhi does indeed say that 

“Universities will look after the whole 
of the field of education and will prepare 
and approve courses of studies in the 
various departments of education. No 
private school should be run without 
the previous sanction of the respective 
Universities. University charters should 
be gi\T.n literally to any body of per- 
sons of proved worth and integrity.’* 

This opens the door rather too widely, 
and might result in a multiplicity of 
institutions with no common standard 
of excellence, as the United States of 
America has found. But it reinforces 
the vital point that the Segaon sdieme 
is not a mere expedient, whether social, 
political or economic. It is both the 
product and the instrument of an all- 
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embracing conc^tion of human life and 
well-being. It is an application of prin- 
ciples which Mr. Gandhi has wrought 
out and exemplified in his own way of 
living, his doctrine of non-violence, 
his crusade on bdialf of the 

depressed classes, his endeavours 

to secure the replacement of 


communal, racial and international 
strife by constructive peace founded up- 
on freedom and justice. Like his gene- 
ral pliilosophy the aims and principles 
of education expressed in the scheme 
may be oversimplified. But perhaps 
the living truth is always simpler than 
we are ready to believe. 

Basil A. Yeaxlee 


MY WEDDING 

(Translated from the Malayalam of G. Sankara Kurup by V. Vasudeva Menon) 


The hour of my wedding is come? 
Throb not, be calm, thou frail heart. 

The time has come to deck my hair with 
the jasmine wreath ; 

My forehead is already decorated. 

(^ly the Bridegroom should come ; 

The hour of union is fast approaching. 
Shall the Law Eternal be denied? 


I have heard since how long of that Lord 
of Life 

At the mention of whose name, alas, the 
whole world trembles. 

No life is strong enough to resist His 
outstretched hand ; 

Every one has to bow to His wish. 

Is there no limit to this lust? 

The Doves of Day arid Night, carrying 
His message, 

Always flutter in the sky above. 

How I wish I could imprison them I 

Many a time has He married before 

And in many a home there goes on even 
now 

The farewell-taking on leaving for the 
Lord’s abode. 

Followed by kinsmen’s meaningless 
wailings. 

The Mighty One never allows anybody 

Once conducted home. 

To visit her native land again. 

Alas, what a pity ; none returns to tell 

Whether the harem is heaven or hell ! 


The Master is approaching, 

His footsteps echo in my heart. 

Ah, could I but remain one moment 
more 

In this house where I was born. 

Alas, that I sliould depart so soon ! 

But I shall not tremble nor my lips 
quiver ; 

I shall not be weak nor my face turn 
pale. 

When the hour comes 

Gladly shall I dedicate to Him 

This insignificant life mine. 


Ah, my sweet home that lo()ks at me 
with love and yearning, 

Voice fails me to bid farewell to thee. 
Now I behold in full thy beauty 
And now my heart breaks with the very 
love of thee. 

To-morrow again, at the break of day, 
In thy green-carpeted garden 
Where shadows repose, warmly embracing 
one another. 

Flowers with dewy eyes, alas, will 
longingly look around 
(For there usually sat to chat with 
them a frail gentle figure) 

And sadly looking at each other they will 
a^ 

“ Was that loving form a mere shadow ? ’ 
G. Sankara Kiw’i’ 



REST IN WORK AND WORK IN REST 


[This is the sixth in the series of studies on the “ Gita ” by Professor .D. S.- 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in our January number.— Ed.] 


Krishna’s originality is seen not only 
in the formulation of the doctrine of 
kartna-yoga but also in his telling 
illustrati(Hi of it from the way in which 
God works in Nature and in history. At 
every turn of his great argument he 
points to the example of Iswara Himself. 
God is not sitting idle in a remote 
licaven ; He has not renounced His 
activities. He does not aim at reaching 
the state of " actionlessness ”. He is ever 
creating, ever destroying. Under His 
direction Nature is producing every 
moment innumerable forms of life. The 
sun shines, the winds blow and the earth 
revolves because God is working. And 
in this world of warmth and light 
creatures breathe, eat and grow, and 
man knows, remembers and philoso- 
phises— all because God is working. If 
He withdraws His hana from the work 
even for a second this whole structure, 
this vast machinery of worlds on worlds 
will collapse and disintegrate. 

But more telling than this illustration 
from God s cosmic activity is Krishna’s 
question— What has God to gain by all 
this unceasing work ? Is there anything 
at all for Him to gain which He docs 
not possess already ? Why does He 
work ? It is for the good of others, not 
of Himself, that He works. The Cmator 
thus sets an example for all His 
creatures to follow. He is a perfect 
Karina Togin for He never desists from 
work and His work is ever impersonal 
anffdirinterested. So man becomes most 
like God and (me witfi^i^ when he 
silently and unobtirtSivdy for the 
8ood of the world, withiWery trace of 


self removed. Karma Yoga involves not 
only the surrender of the fruit of action 
but also the agency of action. For the 
ideal Karma Yogin feels that it is not 
he that works but God through Him. 

The final step in the exposition of his 
doctrine is taken by Krishna when he 
calmly states the paradox that though 
God is externally at work He is also 
internally at rest. God works and yet 
He works not. There is the divine 
mystery. Work and rest are mysteriously 
combined and reconciled in Him. As 
Brahman, the absolute, eternal and im- 
personal Spirit, He is always and every- 
where quiescent, but as Iswara, the God 
who creates, protects and destroys, He is 
always and everywhere active. These 
are the two sides of the medal, the two 
aspects of a single reality. God in rela- 
tion to the wwld is like white light seen 
through a prism. The colourless beam 
and the coloured spectrum are one and 
the same. The practical lesson that 
Krishna draws from this mystery of 
God’s being is that man also should 
work and yet be unaffected by his work. 
He should find rest in work and work 
in rest. This is possible only when he 
eliminates his self totally and allows the 
universal spirit to work through him, 
saying, “ Not my will but Thy will be 
done.” The above exposition of Karma 
Yoga is nothing but a paraphrase of the 
following verses in the Gita : — 

“Under my guidance Nature gives 
birth to all beings— those that move and 
those that do not move; and by this 
means. O Arjuna, the world revolves.” 
(IX. 10) 
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"I give heat, I hdd back and send 
forth the rain. I am the life everlasting, 

0 Arjuna, as well as death. I am being 
as wdl as non-being.'* (IX. 19) 

“The splendour which is in the sun 
and which illumines the whole universe, 
that which is in the moon and which is 
likewise in the fire— know it as mine. 

“ And entering the earth I sustain all 
things by my vital force and becoming 
the sapful moon I nourish all herbs. 

“ Becoming the fire of life I enter into 
the bodies of all creatures and mingling 
with the upward and downward breath 

1 digest the four kinds of food. 

“ And I am seated in the hearts of all ; 
from me are memory and knowledge and 
their loss as well.*’ (XV. 12-15) 

“ The four castes wcife created by me 
according to the division of aptitudes 
and works. Though I am their creator 
know thou that I neither act nor change. 

“Works do not defile me, nor do I 
long for their fruit. He who knows me 
thus is not bound by his works.** (IV. 
13 and 14) 

“ There is nothing in the three worlds, 
O Arjuna, for me to achieve, nor is there 
anything to gain which I have not al- 
ready. Yet I continue to work. 

“ For if I did not continue to work un- 
wearied, O Arjuna, men all around 
would follow my path. 

“ If I should cease to work these 
worlds would perish and I should cause 
confusion and destroy these people.” 
(III. 22-24) 

“ This universe is everywhere pervaded 
by me in an unmanifested form. All 
beings abide in me, but I do not abide 
in them. 

“ And yet the beings do not abide in 
me. Behold, that is my divine mystery. 
My spirit which is the source of all be- 
ings sustains all things, but it does not 
abide in them.” (IX. 4 and 5) 

“Men of old who sought deliverance 
knew this and did their work. Therefore 
do thy work as the ancients did in 
former times.” (IV. 15) 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
Cita the doctrine of Kahna Yoga is 
intimately oonnected with that of 


Svadharma. The former only indicates 
the way in which the latter has to be 
performed. Svadharma is the substance 
and Karma Yoga is the form. The duties 
that our own nature and position in life 
impose upon us have to be discharged 
without any attachment or desire for fruit 
and as an offering of worship to God. 

“ Him from whom all beings proceed 
and by whom all this is pervaded— by 
worshipping Him through the perform- 
ance of his own duty does man attain 
perfection.” (XVIII. 46) 

Discharged in this way our duties 
become our pleasures, our obligation 
becomes our freedom. For the Gita 
clearly points out that as long as our 
actions involve any strain or are beyond 
our capacities or have any trace of 
rashness about them they are imperfect. 
In its usual way it classifies all actions 
into the three categories of sattva, rajas 
and tamos : — 

“ An action which is obligatory and 
which is done without love or hate and 
without attachment by one who desires 
no fruit— that is said to be one of ‘ good- 
ness ’. But that action which is done 
with great strain by one who seeks to 
gratify his desires or by one who is 
prompted by a feeling of ‘ I *— that is 
pronounced to be one of ‘ passion *. While 
action which is undertaken through 
ignorance, without regard to consequences 
or to loss and injury and without regard 
to one’s capacity — that is said to be one 
of ‘dullness*.** (XVIH. 23-25) 

It is because one’s Svadharma involves 
no strain and is organically related to 
one’s Svabhava, as the flower to the 
tree, that the Gita insists so emphatically 
on it. All kinds of approach are, of 
course, acceptable to God. But the way 
of Svadharma is the easiest and the best 
for us. For undertakings foreign to our 
nature are never spontaneous, never free 
from strain and artificiality. They are 
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like “artificial teeth, glass eyes and 
patent wooden legs”. Therefore the 
GHa as vdiemently condemns Para- 
dharma as it commends Svadharma. 

“ Howsoever men approach me, even 
so do I accept them ; for, on all sides, 
whatever path they may choose is mine, 
O Arjuna.” (IV. 11) 

This verse on toleration is often quoted. 
But its counterpart on concentration is 
ix)t. It is <Kily when we take the two 
together that we get a correct idea of 
Krishna’s teaching, which is echoed in the 
pillar edicts of Asoka and in the utter- 
ances of Mahatma Gandhi. If the verse 
given above is a Mahavakya on tolera- 
tion, its counterpart given below is one 
on concentration 

“ Better is one’s own dharma, though 
imperfectly earned out, than the 
dharma of another carried out perfectly. 
Better is death in going by one’s own 
dharma ; the dharma of another brings 
fear in its train.” (III. 35) 

One of Asdea’s pillar edicts is to the 
same effect 

“ I devote my attention to all commun- 
ities, because all sects are reverenced by 
me with various forms of reverence. 
Nevertheless personal adherence to one’s 
own creed is the diief thing in my 
opinion.” 

And in our own day Mahatma Gandhi 
has said 

“ I want the cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as 
possiUe. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any.” 

The polarity of the two principles 
invdved in these great utterances may 
be an>lied by us to national policies in 
the present state of the world. Nations as 
well as individuals have their spedal 


aptitudes and gifts which they have to 
develop in the interests of the human 
family as a whole. Each race has to 
contribute its own share to the civiliza- 
tion of man. And all should co-operate 
in aedrieving the common aid. What 
the Gita says about co-operati(Hi between 
the gods and men applies equally, if not 
more so, to the co-operation of the vari- 
ous races of men among themselves : — 

“With this shall ye cherish the gods 
and the gods shall cherish you. Thus 
cherishing one another ye wiU obtain 
the highest good.” (III. 11) 

Therefore it is wrong to reduce all 
peoples to one dead level. And it is 
equally wrong for one nation to over- 
ride another and to make that natiem 
serve its own iritorests. It is wicked for 
any nation or any individual to say, as 
tlie imaginary man of devilish nature is 
supposed to say in the Gita 

“ This I have gained to-day, and that 
longing will I fulfil. This wealth is mine 
and that also shall be mine hereafter. 

“ This foe I have slain and others too 
will I slay. I am the lord of all and I 
enjoy myself. I am prosperous, mi{^ty 
and happy. 

“ I am rich and of high birth. Who is 
there like unto me? I will perform 
sacrifices, I will give alms, I will rejoice.” 
(XVI. 13-15) 

This is, in effect, what Ravarui and 
Duryodhana said, according to our epic 
poets. It is also, as the records of history 
show, what some of our ancient aristocra- 
cies— Kshatriyas and Brahmans— said. 
And it is this that some nations are say- 
ing to-day in the West and in the East. 
The same fate is awaiting them all. 
India teaches both by preoqit and 
by example. 


D. S. Sarma 



THE ONLY CURE 


THE RENAISSANCE OF MYSTICISM IN WESTERN 

THOUGHT 


[Dr. C. £. M. Joad, in, a recent article on ** The Revolt Against Church and 
State”, in The New Statesman and Nation, convicts the modem State of failure 
to provide either liberty or security or the conditions necessary for human fellowship 
and individual development. ” In a world which is driving increasingly towards 
economic and cultural unity ”, he writes, “ the State seeks by every means in its 
power to emphasise and perpetuate the divisions between mankind upon which it 
thrives.” Dr. Joad sees in the Federal Union propaganda a movement to super- 
sede the State, just as in the rise among leading intellectuals of the distinctly 
individual religi(»i which he discusses here in some detail— a ”new” mysticism 
which, “while it holds all religions in fee, makes special acknowledgments to 
Buddhism”, he sees a definite movement to bypass the Church as “at best a 
superfluity, at worst a hindrance”. He recalled in that article the protest of a 
House of Commons wit at the time of the debate on the revised Prayer-Book. “ For 


God’s sake ”, he cried, “ don’t touch the 
that stands between us and Christianity.” 

My object in this article is briefly to 
outline certain doctrines which are being 
urged by a number of Western thinkers, 
notably Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. 
Gerald Heard, with regard to the funda- 
mental nature of the Universe and the 
status of the human mind and spirit 
within the universe. These doctrines are 
put forward as a specific, as indeed the 
sole specific, for the existing discontents 
of Western civilization. 1 suspect, how- 
ever, that their chief interest for readers 
of this journal will lie in the 
pmnts of resemblance which they 
afford to the religious and meta- 
physical affirmations which have, from 
time immemorial, been distinctively asso- 
ciated with the religious philosophy of 
India. 1 ^all content myself in this 
article with stating the doctrines, leav- 
ing criticism and comment to others. 

This world of apparently solid, tan- 
&ble objects extended in space is not the 
only, is not even the real world. It is 
in an important sense only an appear- 
ance of a world which underlies it and 
expresses itself in it. If the appearance 


Church of England. It is the only thing 
-Ed.] 

is taken to be real, it becomes mislead- 
ing, becomes in fact an illusion. Now 
the appearance is to our familiar every- 
day mode of consciousness which takes 
an unreal, because partial, view of 
things. Why does it do so ? Because it 
is itself not fully real, being like the 
world which it believes itself to per- 
ceive, a fragmentary and partial expres- 
sion of a reality that underlies and in- 
forms it. This, then, is the first con- 
clusion that emerges. The familiar ego 
or personal consciousness with its opi- 
nions, ambitions, wants, desires, crav- 
ings, aims, is a Action and so is the 
world which it inhabits. If the ques- 
tion is asked, “ What is real ? ” the an- 
swer is one that it is difficult meaning- 
fully to convey because of the limita- 
tions of language. If, for example, the 
answer were given that infinite spirit or 
supra-personal consciousness was real, . 
the words "infinite” and “supra- 
personal” would immediately convqr 
misleading associations^ “infinite” sug- 
gesting, perhaps, a spirit of the same 
kind as our own, though as much larger 
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spirit ^ and the object which is known ; that the 
a subject, in other words, stands apart 
from the. object. But when the subject 


than our own as ours is than the 
of an earwig; “ supra-personal ”, 
consciousness like our own, but dives- 
ted of its personal and particular aspect 
and, therefore, presumably, not like our 
own, which makes nonsense. Neverthe- 
less, it is, it would seem, impossible when 
making an assertion about the ultimate 
nature of reality to avoid using the term 
spirit and equally impossible to avoid 
qualifying it with the epithets ” in- 
finite ” and “ supia-personal ”. 

How is contact with tliis universal, 
underlying reality to be achieved? It 
is achieved through a part of ourselves 
which lies below the threshold of the 
surface consciousness. This underlying 
l)art of ourselves is not the psycho-ana- 
lyst’s unconscious, that prisoner in an 
underground dungeon, the harbourer of 
hates, the fount of emotions, swept by 
uncontrollable desires and atavistic 
lusts; it is that part of ourselves by 
virtue of which we can have experience of 
the supra-personal consciousness which 
is reality ; it is, therefore, the true or 
real part of the self, and in discovering 
or realising this true self, we also ex- 
perience with its mode of experiencing. 
Experience what ? Experience reality, and 
since we ourselves are, in respect of our 
real selves, parts or aspects of the reality 
which expresses itself in us, in experienc- 
ing reality, we are at tlie same time dis- 
covering ourselves. Thus to realise the 
self is to know and to become one with 
reality ; just as to know and become one 
with reality is to discover the self. 

This suggests a new point, namely, 
that the discovery is not merely a dis- 
covery but consists in an iden- 
tification of the self with what is dis- 
covered. It is usual to suppose that, 
when we know anything, there is a dis- 
tmctKMi between the subject who knows 


that knows is the real self and the object 
known is reality, then, since the real 
self is a part or expression of reality, 
the process of knowing is no longer 
merely a knowing in which the knower 
stands outside the object, it is also a 
process of becoming in which the know- 
er enters into communication with, 
merges into, in fact “ becomes one with” 
the object. It follows, therefore, that, 
in so far as we realise our true selves, 
we are entitled to say that, in realizing 
ourselves, we are also becoming one 
with reality, and to become one with 
reality is to lose one’s own conscious- 
ness in that of supra-personal being. 

If I may put it paradoxically, when we 
experience reality we experience selfless- 
ly, since our consciousness is no longer 
personal. Nevertheless, it is in very truth 
our own true selves with which we ex- 
perience and of which we have experi- 
ence, and I use the word “selflessly” 
because our true selves are not personal 
and individual, are not cut off from the 
true selves of others, are not, then, in 
the strict sense of the word, selfish at 
aU. 

Now what is true of any one of us 
is true of all of us. Since all our frag- 
mentary personalities are fictitious per- 
sonalities, since when we transcend these 
personalities we experience with our true 
selves an underlying supra-personal 
reality, and since to experience with the 
true self is to realize our own continuity / 
with what we experience, is, that is to 
say, to merge in and to become one with 
reality, we may add that in experiencing 
and realizing reality we experience and 
realise one another. In a word, we all 
of us in disooveiing out true sdves dis- 
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cover one and the same reality, dis- 
cover, therefore, that we are all expres- 
sions of the same unity, discover, there- 
fore, that we are members of one an- 
other. 

Now various techniques have been 
devised by means of which we can cross 
the thre^old which separates our tem- 
poral fictitious personalities from our 
true or real selves, and achieve a reali- 
zation of our own oneness with reality. 
If I may use a metaphor, we can evis- 
cerate ourselves of all elements of the 
personal so that we become empty shells 
to be filled with reality ; and, when once 
our consciousness is emptied of the 
thou^ts, emotions and desires which 
spring from our condition as separate in- 
dividuals, it is left bare for the entry of 
reality which comes flooding into it and 
so lifts us up out of the plane of the per- 
sonal self. And yet— and here again is 
the suggestion of paradox— -it is in very 
truth we ourselves who are removed from 
the plane of ourselves. Thus by follow- 
ing certain psychological techniques we 
can become conscious of that fundamen- 
tal oneness both with reality and with 
one another of which the great religious 
teachers have spoken. We can realize, 
therefore, not with our reason, but 
through precisely this experience of one- 
ness, the fundamental necessity for those 
virtues of kindness, charity, compassion 
and understanding which constitute our 
duty towards our neighbour. Contrari- 
wise, the emotions of hatred, anger, hos- 
tUity and aggression which separate us 
from our neighbour, strengthen the in- 
dividual and personal elements in the 
soul, emphasize therefore its apart- 
ness and fictitiousness, and carry us not 
towards but away from reality. Wo can, 
therefore, make a distinction between the 
emotions and desires which divide and 


s^rate us, which, therefore, devdop and 
perpetuate our fictitious personalities and 
draw us away from reality, and between 
those which bring us ‘together, help us 
to realize our fundamental oneness with 
each other, diminish what is personal, 
individual and fictitious, and empha- 
size what is common, fundamental 
and real. At this point we find our- 
selves in a position to draw an impor- 
tant corollary. This is that war, which 
divides and separates and substitutes 
emotions of hatred and anger for those 
of sympathy and love, must necessarily 
be wrong. It is wrong not only for the 
reasons commonly given, but for the 
more fundamental reason that it turns 
us away from instead of directing us 
towards reality. 

For what, it may be asked, is the 
purpose of life? If the universe may 
in its general nature be rightly conceiv- 
ed (Ml the lines which I have indicated, 
the purpose of life must, it is obvious, 
be to discover and develop the real self 
and by so doing to discover and not 
only to discover but to identify the self 
with reality. As Aldous Huxley puts it in 
his latest novel Afler Many a 
Summer : — 

“If individuality is not absolute, if 
personalities are illusory figments of a 
self-will disastrously blind to the reality 
of a more-than-personal consciousness, of 
which it is the limitation and denial, 
then all of every human being’s efforts 
must be direct^... to the actualisa- 
tion of that more-than-personaJ con- 
sciousness." 

Now all this, it may be said, is far 
from new. To Eastern thinkers it is 
no doubt familiar enough. Indeed, I 
am prepared to be told that it is 
thing but the highest common denomi- 
nator of all the multiform systems of 
Hindu phildtof:^ and religion. Even to 
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the West, it must have been more familiar 
in the age of the great mystics than 
it is to-day. But the climate of modem 
Western thought has been made by 
science, to which the whole conception of 
an underlying, spiritual world, which yet 
informs the self as its real essence, is 
alien. In this respect the doctrine I have 
described may be regarded as one of the 
many forms of revolt which arc taking 
place to-day against the scientific scheme 
of the universe. But, characteristically, 
the West contrives to give to the East- 
ern doctrine of the spiritual nature of 
the universe a scientific turn. The 
science invoked for the purpose is that 
of biology, which is introduced— with 
what degree of consistency is not alto- 
gether clear— into the mystic’s universe 
in the work of Gerald Heard. In a recent 
book entitled Pain, Sex md Time, he 
seeks to graft on to the doctrine of the 
spiritual nature of the real self, which 
is regarded as an expression of reality, 
the biological concept of mutation. Bio- 
logy teaches that new species have 
arisen in the past through mutations. 
Why, then, it is asked, should not an- 
other mutation be responsible for the 
emergence into consciousness of the real 
self? Let us begin by assuming what 
has become almost common ground, 
that, if Western civilization is to survive 
and to advance, a radical redirection of 
the individuars interests, a purification of 
the individual’s desires, and a reorienta- 
tion of his aspirations are required. Such 
r^irection, purification and reorienta- 
tion can, it is urged, occur only as a re- 
sult of an enlargement of consciousness. 
Now such an enlargement, Mr. Heard 
suggest^ is the next item on the evolu- 
tionary progranune. Evdution has al- 
he points out, passed through 
two mmn phases. First^^fie physical 


phasd ; creatures were successively 
evolved who were first progressively 
larger and then progressively more com- 
plicated. The limits of physical evolu- 
tion were reached in man ; hence, if man 
was to continue the process of develop- 
ment, he must contrive a new method 
of evolving. He did so, and introduced 
the second or technical phase of evolu- 
tion. Briefly, this consists in the mak- 
ing of tools and machines which, biolo- 
gically regarded, are limbs which we 
have contrived outside ourselves to 
supplement our physical inheritance. 
Thus wc make cranes and lifts to do 
the work of arms ; trains and cars to 
take the place of legs ; we even devise 
limbs that we have not got and equip 
ourselves with aeroplanes to take the 
place of wings. Wc have now reached 
the end of this second stage of evolution, 
and, unless we can contrive a further 
method of evolving, we shall relapse 
and fall back. The technical phase is, 
indeed, already showing signs of deca- 
dence in the shape of increased speciali- 
zation without co-ordinating purpose- 
scientists reach their results in water- 
tight compartments, while philosophy 
and religion, which should connect the 
compartments and pool the results, 
are sterile or derided — ^and of the accu- 
mulation of material resources which we 
do not know how to use. Whereas at 
the end of the first phase the Meso- 
zoic reptiles continued to accumulate 
fresh tissues without evolving the brains 
wihich might have directed their use, at 
the end of the second the typical youth 
in his car accumulates fresh speed in 
order to save time, without the faintest 
idea of what to do with the time when 
he has saved it. 

Granted the need for a new method 
of evolving, op what plane will it take 
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place? Otmoudy upcxi the psydiical. 
Hence we are bidden to look forward 
to a new mutation, occurring this time 
in the soul of man, as a result of which 
man’s consciousness will be so enlarged 
that it becomes capable of conceiving and 
pursuing ends whidi are commensurate 
with his technical mastery of means. 

But if this mutation is to occur, we 
must co-operate in its production; in 
other words, we can only change if we 
will to do so. Hitherto evolution has 
been a blind, instinctive thrust. In 
man the evolutionary process has emerg- 
ed into consciousness and has become 
consciously intended. Hence man’s own 
consciousness decides and can alone de- 
cide whether he will mutate, or fall back 
and degenerate because of his failure to 
cany forward the evolutionary process. 
Now such a mutation, Mr. Heard sug- 
gests, may well be imminent Evolution, 
he points out, has ceased in all other spe- 
cies» because they have reached the limits 
of specialization. In man alone further 
evolution is possible precisely because he 
has not specialized ; indeed, so far as 
bodily development is concerned, he has 
specialized in unspecialization. Moreover, 
we find that although his physical 
evolution has ceased for an unusually 
long period, yet man continues to be 
animated by immense reserves of 
energy. This energy, which is at 
present surplus^ shows itself in an 
unprecedented sensitivity to pain and an 


unprecedented activity of sex. Finally, 
the whole tempo of evolution is rapidly 
accelerating and the periods between mu- 
tations diminishing. The steps of the 
argument are, therefore, as follows : (a) 
evolution must go on somdiow ; {h) it 
cannot go on in the animals; (c) it 
cannot go on physically or technically 
in man, therefore (d) it must go on 
psychically in man, and take the form 
of a mutation in consciousness. 

As a result of this mutation the bar- 
rier between consciousness and the un- 
conscious will disappear ; we shall con- 
sciously realize the oneness of our lives 
with those of others, and through our en- 
larged consciousness we shall enjoy a 
direct insight into the nature of reality. 
Also, incidentally, we shall be free from 
the spur of sexual desire, lose the capa- 
city for feeling pain, and cease to re- 
sort to violence in our human relation- 
ships. 

1 have confined myself to summariz- 
ing as well as I can this doctrine, which, 
remarkable in itself, is doubly so ^ 
coming from a Western thinker whose 
badeground is mainly scientific. The 
present plight of Western civilization 
gives this doctrine an urgency which 
in more settled times would be 
absent. It is put forward not as an 
academic speculation in mystical phi- 
losophy, but as a cure, the only cure for 
the disease of our civilization. 

C. E, M. JOAD 



THE VITALITY OF THE UPANISHADS 

IN. Natasimha Moorty, M.A., B.L., Librarian of the M 3 rsore University, is 
greatly interested in philosophy, mysticism and music.— Ed.] 


It is a matter of commmi knowledge 
that the Upanishads have g^ven the 
impulse to all later i^ilosophic specu- 
lation in this country. As Max Muller 
says, they rqiresent the soil which 
contained the seeds of philosophy which 
sprang up and had their full growth in 
the great systems of philosophy of later 
ages. There was perfect freedom of 
thought in ancient India, and the 
Upanishads reflect the views of various 
thinkers who differed widely from one 
another. At the same time, the student 
of these works will not fail to observe in 
them a dominant tendency to thorough- 
going idealism and, further, that the 
main teachings converge upon a mystical 
philosophy of life. (See Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy by Prof. M. 
Uitiyanna, and Constructive Survey of 
the Upanishads by Prof. R. D. Ranade.) 

The sun shines not there, nor the moon 
and stars, 

These lightnings shine ix>t, mudi less 
this (eiraly) fire ! 

After Him, as He ^nes, doth everything 

^e. 

This whole world is illumined with His 
light 

(Katha Upamhad, 5. 15) 

" Verily, this whole world is Brahma. 
Tranquil, let one worship It as that from 
whidi he came forth, as that into which 
he will be dissdved, as that in which 
he breathes. 

“He who axisists of mind, whose 
body is life (prana), whose form is light, 
whose conception is truth, whose soul 
(atman) is space, containing all works, 
containing aU desires, containing all 
pdouis, containing all tastes, encompass- 
wg this whole world, the uflspeaking, 
^ unconcetned— this Soul of mine 
Within the heart is simdler than a grain 
of rice, or a barley-corn, or a mustard- 


seed, or a grain of millet, or the kernel of 
a grain of millet ; this Soul of mine 
within the heart is greater than the earth, 
greater than the atmosi^ete, greater 
than the sky, greater than these worlds.” 

(Chandogya Upanishad, 3. 14) 

The Power that manifests itself in the 
universe manifests itself also within the 
human soul as the latter’s inmost essence. 
This is the central conception of the 
Upanishads and this same conception has 
inspired the utterances of the saints and 
the sages of India from the author of 
the Bhagavad-Gita to Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. 

The Bhagavad-Gita, which represents 
a fusion of the philosoi^cal idealism of 
the Upanishads and the theism of the 
Bhagavata School, culminates in the 
teaching that the human soul, through 
appropriate training, unselfish perform- 
ance of duty and devotion, becomes 
capable of recognizing its kinship with 
the Universal Spirit and of entering into 
union with it. (Chapter XVIII, 53-55) 
The similarity between Sankara and 
Eckhart, the greatest of Christian 
mystics, in their attitude to mystical 
experience is well brought out in 
Dr. Otto’s work on Mysticism, East and 
West. Both insist that the knowledge 
derived from the Scriptures is indirect 
knowledge. Direct knowledge is the result 
of inward realization, of “one’s own 
vision”. The study of the Scriptures 
and meditation prepare the way for this 
vision. Ramanuja also teaches that the 
Scriptures ^ve us only indirect 
knowledge and that this must be 
supplemented by direct knowledge, which 
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is the result of profound contemplation, 
" in intuitive clearness not inferior to the 
clearest presentative thought (Pratyaksha 
or perc^tion) To receive this direct 
knowledge one should qualify oneself by 
cultivating truth, honesty, kindness, 
liberality and self-restraint, and by de- 
voting oneself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and to the contemplation of God. 

“ Then contemplation will beget 
remembrance, and steadfast recollection 
will open the inward eye to realize the 
sacred vision as immediately present.” 

Appar, a famous South Indian devotee, 
says that spiritual freedom is possible 
only for those who glorify God “ as the 
Being who vibrates in the universe and 
in every human soul Another 
equally famous devotee, Thayamanavar, 
gives a more mystical colouring to this 
conception. 

“The Light which is the beginning 
and hath no beginning, which shineth in 
me as Bliss and Thought, appeared as 
the Silent One. He spake to me, sister, 
words not to be spoken. * Think not in 
thy heart of Me as other than thou ; be 
thou without a second.' When He 
uttered these words, how can I tell the 
bliss that grew from that word ? ” 

The presence of God in the human soul 
is also the key-note of the teaching of 
the saints and prophets of Maharashtra. 
“He who befriends the weary and the 
oppressed and the persecuted”, sings 
Tukaram, “ he is the true saint, and God 
Himself is to be found there.” 

The revelation of God in the outward 
universe and within the soul of man 
finds, perhaps, its finest expression in the 
poems of Kabir. 

The light of the sun, the moon and the 
stars shines bright : 

The melodv of love swdls forth, and the 
rhythm of love’s detachment b^ts 
the time. 

Day and night, the chorus of music fills 
the heavens; and I^ir says^ 


t)un6 


”My Beloved One gleams like the light- 
ning fla^ in the sky." 

Do you know how the moments perform 
their adoration? 

Waving its row of lamps, the universe 
sings in wor^ip day and night. 

There are the hidden banner and the secret 
canopy : 

There the sound of the unseen bells is 
heard. 

Kabir says : " There adoration never 
ceases ; there the Lord of the 
Universe sitteth on His throne." 

When He Himself reveals Himself, 

Brahma brings into manifestation That 
which can never be seen. 

As the seed is in the plant, as the shade 
is in the tre^ as the void is 
in the sky, as infinite forms are in 
the void — 

So from beyond the Infinite, the Infinite 
comes ; and from the Infinite the 
finite extends. 

The creature is in Brahma, and Bralima 
is in the creature : they are ever 
distinct, yet ever united. 

He Himself is the tree, the seed and the 
germ. 

He Himself is the fiower, the fruit and 
the shade. 

He Himself is the sun, the light and the 
lighted. 

He Himself is Brahma, creature and Maya. 

He Himself is the manifold form, Uie 
intuiite space ; 

He is the breath, tlie word and the mean- 
ing. 

He Himself is the limit and the limitless ; 
and beyond both the limited and 
the limitless is He, the Pure Being. 

He is the Immanent Mind in Bralima 
and in tlie creature. 

The Supreme Soul is seen within the soul, 

The Point is seen within the Supreme 
Soul, 

And within the Point, the refiection is 
seen again. 

Kabir is blest because he has tliis supreme 


The great poet who has translated the 
one hundred poems of Kabir is himself 
a mystical genius, saturated with the 
spirit of the Upanishads. Rabindranath 
Tagore has kept himself open to the light 
which comes not “by eastern windows 
only”, but he is loyal to his spiritual 
heritage. The verses of the Upanishads 
and the teachings of Buddha have been 
to him things of the spirit and therefore 
endowed with boundless .vital growth. 
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He wrote the Sodhana in order to give 
WesUrn ' readers an opportunity of com- 
ing in touch with the ancient Spirit of 
India. 

Like ^abir, Tagore combines nature- 
mysticism and soul-mysticism. Brahma 
is inseparable from his creation. The 
same Spirit which speaks to us in nature 
** irradiates our minds with the light of 
a consciousness that moves and exists in 
unbroken continuity with the outer 
world”. The Gayatri has been rightly 
fixed for daily meditation, for it helps us 
to realize the essential unity between 
nature and man. In nature, however, 
the Divine Spirit reveals itself in a 
multiplicity of forms. Spiritual unity 
can be realized only in the human soul, 
which, as the Upanishads say, is the 
bridge leading to immortal life. Further, 
the principle of unity within man is ever 
active in establishing relations far and 
wide with other selves. Humanity is 
also a temple of God. 

“ Who so steeped in untruth as to dare 
to call all this untrue—this great world 
of man, this civilization of expanding 
humanity, this eternal effort of man, 
through depths of sorrow, through 
heights of gladness ? He who can think 
of this immensity of achievement as an 
immense fraud, can he truly believe in 
God who is the Truth ? ” 

Mahatma Gandhi, like Tagore, has 
kept himself open to the light that comes 
"not by eastern windows only”. He 
acknowledges as his masters Tolstoy and 
Ruskin, and is full of admiration for 
the Koran and the New Testament. But 


his allegiance to the scriptures of his 
Motherland is unwavering. ” I must tell 
you ”, he told an audience of Christian 
missionaries, ” that Hinduism, as I know 
it, entirely satisfies my whole being, and 
I find a solace in the Bhagavad-Gita and 
the Upanishads that I miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” That the 
soul is the light of man {Brihad- 
Ar any aka Upanishad, IV. 3) is the 
central principle of his philosophical 
creed. Ahimsa or non-violence is its 
practical application to life. His 
uniform experience has convinced him 
that there is no other God than Truth, 
and that the only means for the reali- 
zation of the Truth is Ahimsa. 

” To see the universal and all-pervad- 
ing Spirit of Truth face to face one must 
be able to love the meanest of creation 
as oneself. And a man who aspires 
after that cannot afford to keep out of 
any field of life. That is why my 
devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
the field of politics ; and I can say with - 
out the slightest hesitation, and yet in 
all humility, that those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with politics 
do not know what religion means.” 

Goklialc said that politics must be 
spiritualized. Mahatma Gandhi is con- 
vinced that it is only by the steadfast 
application of the principle of non-vio- 
lence that politics can be spiritualized. 

The influence exercised by the Upani- 
shads on Western thinkers like Schopen- 
hauer is well known. Enough, perhaps, 
has been said to show that the passage 
of time has not impaired either the 
interest or the vitality of the Upanishads. 

N. Narasimha Moorty 




WOMEN ALONE CAN SAVE EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION 


[This article by Shri J. M. Ganguii, M^c., LL.B., is sure to win approval, 
strong and sincere, from many Indians* both men and women.— Ed.] 


In a pamphlet on alcohol, recently is- 
sued by Dr. H. P. Dastur of the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works there is a passing 
reference to womanhood on the signifi- 
cance of which I would ask all social 
thinkers and reformers to ponder. Dr. 
Dastur writes : — 

One of the reasons why the ancient 
civilisation of India has survived many 
a rape on its body politic, struggling for 
a rational existence, is that its people, 
specially its womanhood [italics mine], 
have never accepted alcohol as an indis- 
pensable accessory of social intercourse. 

The very survival of a race under con- 
stant social, political and cultural im- 
pacts from a dominating and self-assert- 
ive people depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon its women remaining unaf- 
fected by tendencies which trifle with 
moral principles and the rigidity of self- 
discipline. It is this quality of Hindu 
women in the face of all temptations and 
in spite of so many violent social and 
political upheavals, which has preserved 
the ancient hi^ culture of the land. 
This great quality has been criticised by 
people who have not the wisdom to ap- 
preciate the Indian women's self-denying 
strength of mind and character or who 
have felt impatient at the slow pace of 
reform in the Hindu social order. 

Men are impulsive. The men of 
India have, moreover, been subjected 
to the present-day system of education 
whidi gives them no scope to think for 
themsdves. Their own traditional cul- 
ture, if presented to them at all, is in- 
teipreted unfavourably in contrast to 


European ideas. The men, therefore, 
have been easily captured in imagination 
and outlook, but the women have resis- 
ted the exploiting hawkers of mere 
modernism. The proposition that be- 
cause a thing is in current taste it is to 
be accepted has carried no conviction ; 
nor has the easy indulgence it may offer 
appealed to the heart that has learnt to 
control its wilfulness through ages of 
self-discipline. Though some weak- 
minded and short-sighted Indian women 
have lost their foothold in the clash of 
ideas, the generality have held their 
ground and barricaded the progress of 
so-called reform in the home. 

My critics— they will be many— will 
disapprove my applauding the back- 
wardness of Indian women in adopting 
hasty and emotional schemes foi social 
reform. I would ask them, however, to 
remember that most of the reform pro- 
posals of to-day have yet to prove 
whether they are of lasting social value 
or merely subserve individual conve- 
nience. If, moreover, the steady and 
preservative nature of Indian women be 
weakened by persistent propaganda, 
society will lose its most necessary 
stabilising force. 

Conservatism is a virtue innate in 
women and needed for the preservation of 
the race. Fickleness and the dominat- 
ing thought for self and one's 
own pleasure, which generally rule the 
male, are contrary to what motherliness 
stands for. With such temperameiital 
unsteadiness, a mother could not bring 
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up her diildren. She has to lose herself 
in her offspring; her interests are not 
self-centred but flow out spontaneously 
into the little living world bom of her. 
Any change that mi^t affect the wdl- 
being of her children she opposes with 
all her might, as does even the animal 
mother. 

Good or bad, such conservatism that 
repels changes and is inelastic and un- 
responsive to new influences is necessary, 
though it appears to keep women out 
of many pleasurable pursuits. A wo- 
man, however, feels a more lasting and 
a higher happiness through her self- 
denial in iDOuring out love on her little 
ones than a man derives from pursu- 
ing selfish ends. Women’s conservatism 
saves them not only from the drink 
habit but from immoral adventures as 
well. So long as they keep conservative 
in this sense, they preserve the race from 
deterioration. 

An English student of world history 
has laid great stress on the strong moral 
character of women, pointing out that 
whenever there has been any lapse in 
this respect the race has fallen and its 
culture has degenerated. Closer study, 
however, indicates that women’s moral 
lapse has been generally brought about 
tlirou^ men, some no doubt actuated 
by compassion for what they have sup- 
posed to be the handicaps of women, 
but otliers impatient of women’s re- 
straining influence on their unthinking 
impulsiveness. From these two groups 
come the well-tneaning social reformers, 
who often misread the significance of 
social conventions and overlook the im- 
plications of the natural differences bet- 
ween the sexes. What may be good for 
the one may not be the same for the 
other, and what may be a trifle to a man 
be very serious for a woman. 


The present reform tendencies, which 
advocate uniformity and the removal of 
all restrictions, legal, conventional or 
traditional, generally owe their inspiration 
to a superficial observation of these dif- 
ferences. A mere uniforming process is 
not reform, nor is the standardisation of 
duties and responsibilities. Difference 
in nature implies different purposes and 
calls for different treatment, different 
environmental conditions and even for 
different social restrictions. 

If men would avoid the responsibility 
of fatherhood, why should not women 
shirk the exacting duties of motherhood, 
leaving their offspring to hired or state 
care? If men have this kind of edu- 
cation, why should women have that 
kind ? If men insist on freedom to work 
and to behave as they please, why should 
women be asked to impose self-denial on 
themselves? Such arguments arc based 
on essentially wrong postulates. If the 
father goes astray, the mother can bring 
up the child and bring it up well ; but 
the unfortunate child deprived of the 
mother’s devotion is as good as not bom. 
The father’s instrumentality in the birth 
of the diild is short-lived, but tlie mother’s 
continues, moulding and shaping the 
nature which the child owes to the 
parental union. The child needs the 
whole-minded attention of its mother and 
the one-dircctional flow of her best senti- 
ments, purest thoughts and noblest in- 
spiration. All the noblest men of the world 
have had such mothers, who imprinted 
on their nature the high human qualities 
that foam out of the spring of divine 
motherliness. 

But in order that such motherliness 
may spring in the bosom of women, 
they should be protected rather than led 
into the distractions of life. Marie 
Corelli in Tiw Sorrows of Satan points 
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out that while in the old days people 
guarded women from bad company and 
bad influences, in modem society they 
are freely exposed to them. No doubt, 
women possess strong natural instincts 
which warn them against evils and dan- 
gers, but still they need the protecticxi of 
husband, parents, brothers and sons. 
The ancients in India realized this need, 
as the old legal and social systems still in 
vogue testify. In other countries also 
social and legal conventions took shape, 
more or less, on that realization. 

But the present European civilisation 
has dragged women from their hearth 
and nursery. Men wanted the pleasure 
of women’s company in evening recrea- 
tions, at the races, on the golf course 
and the tennis court ; and so they 
tempted women away from their natural 
home duties and into leaving the child- 
ren in unsympathetic hands and the 
home under the care of paid servants. 
The subtle touch of the mother and the 
wife, which gave sanctity to the home, 
was gone. Women became street para- 
ders, political suffragists, society enter- 
tainers, actresses, cabaret attractions, 
ball-room dancers, goods sellers and 
canvassers, office typists and any- 
thing that men wanted them to be. 
Their physical form was brutally ex- 
posed for trade and commercial adver- 
tisement, for window decoration and for 
the expression of a perverted sense of 
art in low-thinking people. 

Worse than that, such exposition has 
been so artistic that it has captured the 
imagination of the women themsdves 
and tickled their vanity ; they have been 
diligently cultivating the art of exploit- 
ing their physical appearance to the best 
advantage by artful toilet, coquettish 
dress and exposing parts of the body. 
The great ideals of wowjqnhogd, the 


divine significance of woman’s creative 
and preservative faculty— these they 
have forgotten under the intoxication of 
the modem European civilisation that 
has seen in woman little more than an 
object for the expression of erotic feel- 
ings; a means to self-gratification and 
amusement and a useful agent for trade 
expansion. 

Whether the Western world can yet 
see it or not, in that outlook on woman- 
hood lie the seeds of the gravest danger 
to European civilisation. The Indian 
sages were not wrong in discerning the 
divine sakti in woman and in deifying 
that sakti in the form of motherhood. 
In their literature, in their social system, 
in their daily life they idolised woman- 
hood, protected it from foul external in- 
fluences and raised it on the altar of the 
home, above the unhealthy clash of out- 
side stmggle, the demoralisation of in- 
discriminate social intercourse and the 
sordidness of commercial life. By pro- 
faning and commercialising womanhood, 
European civilisation has turned the 
womanly sakti in the wrong direction, in 
which it can do great evil ; it can lower 
ethical principles, encourage impulsive 
indulgence, deaden spirituality, create 
causes of discontent, strife, jealousy, 
quarrel and war and so pR)gressively de- 
moralize the race. 

The signs of all those evils are mani- 
fest in the culture and civilisation pre- 
vailing in the West to-day. 

Some Western thinkers, alarmed at the 
trend of their civilisation, believe that 
the periodic wars, specially the present 
war, threaten danger; others point to 
capitalistic as the Bane of their social 
order; some see danger in the spirit 
of imperialism ; economists diagnose 
the situation as the result of un- 
equal distribution of the world’s re- 
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sources among the European countries ; 
academicians theorise on the danger of 
the sovereign-state idea which entails 
mistrust, jealousy and clash of interests; 
church dignitaries lay the blame at the 
door of the blind materialism which is 
sweeping the Western world. But none 
of those diagnoses is correct. European 
culture is demonstrating its inability to 
maintain social and political stability, to 
establish a sense of security, to restrain 
the high-handedness of the strong and to 
check the increase of thoughtlessness 
among the common people. With all 
its materialistic shining successes it fails 
to produce master thinkers and super- 
men, to purify the social order and to 
inspire higher human evolution. 

That is because it is not realized what 
a great part the softer sex plays, in a 
very subtle way, in the social order. 
With woman out of her place and mis- 
directed in thought and attention, how 
can things be right and conditions evolve 
for the birth of better men and a better 
order? That European culture as re- 
flected in the life of upper-class and 
commercial society is still surviving is 
because it has not yet wholly affected 
European mass life. Before it does so 
and ruins itself, let woman be released 
from the bondage of men who do not 
scruple to exploit her, body and mind, 


and let her be conscious of her own 
dignity as the mother of man. Her 
modesty, her sense of honour, depends 
not on the attentions paid to her by 
men, but on the feeling of reverence with 
which they look up to her, on her digni- 
fied aloofness from the insensate frivoli- 
ties of man’s life and on her realization 
of divine motherliness. Of these she 
must repossess herself in order that she 
may pull back Europe from progressive 
deterioration. 

In returning to the home from the 
soul-killing distractions of the outside 
commercial world, women would be 
playing a fuller part in society than bv 
joining men on the stage and the plat- 
form. 

With the earnestness of a child in dis- 
tress seeking its mother’s help, I appeal 
to the feminine heart and the motherly 
instinct of the women of Europe and of 
America to return to and to reassert 
themselves in their homes and, by dis- 
carding with contempt masculine tastes, 
tendencies and advocations, to purify 
and to solemnise the home and social 
atmosphere and so to exert a restraining 
influence on frail and wayward mankind. 
Thereby alone will European civilisation 
be purged of its evils and its seeds of 
decay and be rejuvenated into a purer, 
healthier and happier life. 

J. M. Ganguli 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY* 


Thiib* book, as the publisher says, is 
the result of a lifelong study by 
Maulana Shibli, the great Indian scholar 
and Orientalist. It ran into several edi- 
tions in a very short period and was trans- 
lated into Turkish and Persian. Written 
between 1894 and 189i§ the original 
Urdu volume forms part of the Asifiah 
series,^ started at the., instance of Syed 
!6elgrami, Secretary in the Public 
works Department of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam. 

Omar was the second Pontiff (Khalifa) 
of Islam, Abu Bakr being the first. 
Omar was succeeded by Osman, and 
then the Pontificate (Khalifat) went to 
Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammad. The 
Sunni sect of Musalmans call Abu Bakr. 
Omar, Osman and Ali Chahar Yar (the 
Four Friends) and sing their praises in 
public processions. The Shia sect does not 
recognise the Pontificate of Abu Bakr, 
Omar or Osman, calls them usur- 
pers, pronounces Tabarra (anathema) 
against them, and protests against the 
public recitation of their praises. This 
difference of opinion gave rise last year 
at Lucknow to the “Tabarra Agita- 
tion”, when from April to September 
1939 over 15,000 Shias courted arrest by 
disobeying the Government order against 
Tabarra. This controversial point the 
author has not touched at all ; and I 
think he has acted rightly. 

Mohammad was bom in 579 a.d. He 
was forty when he received the first re- 
velation as a messenger of Allah. Omar 
was then twenty-seven, and he embraced 
Islam six years later when he felt con- 
vinced that it was the Tme Faith. 

Neither fear nor expectation of person- 
al disadvantage prevented Mohammad 
from publicly preaching* the new faith. 
In 632 A.D. he felt compelled to leave 


Mecca for Medina to protect his follow- 
ers from the cruel persecution of the 
Quraish clan who were the keepers of 
the Kaaba. This flight is called Hijrat ; 
from it the Hijri Era commenced. 

On Mohammad’s death the burial of 
his body became a secondary consider- 
ation in the quarrels that arose over who 
should succe^ him. Even those who 
in his lifetime had avowed their love 
for him did not wait to sec his remains 
suitably interred, but hurried away to 
see that others did not secure the head- 
ship of the State for themselves. At 
a gathering at Saqufa, Omar was the 
first to oiler allegiance to Abu Bakr, 
Mohammad's father-in-law, the eldest 
and most influential of those present. 
Others followed suit. The only dissen- 
tients were the Hashim clan, who were 
absent, having gathered at the house of 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter. 

Mohammad had conquer^ the whole 
of Arabia ; and Abu Bakr during his 
Pontificate of two and a quarter years 
extended the Muslim Empire to Syria. 
Abu Bakr had an intimate i^ersonal 
knowledge of the valour and exceptional 
administrative ability of his comrade 
Omar ; and shortly before his own death, 
by a testamentary document written at 
his dictation by Osman, he appointed 
Omar to suca^ed him as Khalifa*. 

There have been periods in the history 
of the world when the gai^s of a single 
individual has contributed more towards 
the formation and concentration of a na- 
tion than the combined efforts of a million 
not so endowed ; and when a decade 
has showered more glory upon a country 
than has many an uneventful <^tury. 
Omar the Great was such an individual, 
and the years 13 to 23 Hijri formed 
such a decade. 


* Al-Farooq : Life of Omar the Great, Second Caliph of Islam, By Sham^l-ulema 
Maulana Shibli Numani, Translated by Mauiana Zafar All (Shaikh Mrfiammaa 
A^af, Lahore) 


[June 1940] 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAFHV 
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Omar was at the same time conquer- 
or, statesman, reformer, lawgiver and 
spiritual leader. Many who have been 
called great have had their blemishes— 
cruelty, corruption, pride, greed for 
power, licentiousness. Omar ruled over 
millions of men, yet carried water on 
his back for the meanest of his subjects ; 
he lived humbly, partaking of frugal 
fare and wearing plain garments and he 
shared his dromedary by turns with his 
slave. Simplicity and devotion to duty 
were his guiding principles. His chari- 
ties were proportioned to the wants, 
not to the merits of the applicants. Im- 
partiality, a strong sense of justice and 
severe discipline were the leading fea- 
tures of his administration. These uni- 
que traits enabled him to achieve vic- 
tory after victory in quick succession 
against the overwhelming hordes of the 
Persian aqny, led by skilled and intrepid 
officers and supported by plentiful 
resources ; during the ten years of his 
rule he brought the whole of Persia and 
of Egypt under Muslim sway. 

The words of Mughira Ibn Zarara, 
quoted on page 135 of this work, show 
the spirit and the dignified self-respect 
of the followers of Islam : — 


— It is true that we were wretched and 
erring. We slew each other, and we buried 
our infant daughters alive. But God sent 
unto us a prophet who was the noblest 
among us as the scion of tlie noblest 
house. At first we opposed him. He 
spoke the truth and we believed him ; he 
advanced and we receded. Gradually, how- 

g^er, he touched a chord in our hearts 

He coiiunanded us to offer this religion to 
the whole world. Those who embraced 
Adam, came, he told us, into possession of 
the same, ri^ta as enjoyed by us ; those 
wio rcTuscd to accept the Islamic faith but 
agreed t<ypay jizyeh (poll-tax) w'ere under 
the 'protection of Islam, while those who 
Old not acquiesce in either had to face the 
sword. 


As an ambassador to the Court of 
Rustem, Mughira spoke once again in 
the language of a democrat 


it is not customary among ui 
individual should sit as a God 
wmie others ^ould bow down before hin 
uKe 80 mai«y ^ves. 

While the battle of Qadsia was a1 


its height, Abu Mahjan Saqfi, who had 
been incarcerated for indulging in wine, 
was watching the contest from his pri- 
son-window, and chafing like a caged 
lion at having been debarred from tak- 
ing part in the heroic scene. 

At his repeated entreaties, Salma, the 
wife of Saad, the Commander-in-Chief, 
undid his fetters with her own hands. 
Spear in hand he galloped off to the 
field of battle, and, wheeling about on 
his prancing steed, he dashed against 
the enemy with such irresistible force 
that all gave way before him. As even- 
ing fell, he came back to his prison, and 
put on the fetters himself. Salma told 
Saad how she had released him. Saad set 
him at liberty for his devotion to Islam, 
and Abu Mahajan cried, “ By Allah ! I 
shall never taste wine after this.” 

From the commencement of the cam- 
paign of Qadsia, Omar used to go out of 
Medina at daybreak to watch for the 
messenger from the seat of war. Seeing 
a camel-rider speeding towards him one 
morning, Omar advanced towards him 
and ran along by the side of tlie camel, 
asking the rider the details of the fight. 
When on entering the city, the camel- 
ridcr heard his companion addressed as 
Amir-ul-Mominin, Chief of the Faithful, 
he trembled with fear. Omar reassured 
him with the words, “Do not be un- 
easy”, and walked by the side of the 
camel-rider all the way to his house. 
After hearing the news of the victory at 
Qadsia Omar addressed his followers 
thus : — 

I am not a King that it should be my 
desire to make you my slaves. I am myself 
a slave of God. I should deem myself fortu- 
nate if I served you in a manner that secur- 
ed you sound and tranquil sleep in yoiir 
homes, but I would be a miserable wretch if 
it were my desire to make you wrait con- 
stantly upon me and mount ^ard at my 
portals. It is my object to instmet you 
not by words but by deeds. 

After the , fall and treaty of 
Jerusalem, Omar proceeded thither to 
meet his officers and the Christians who 
had been defeated. The hoofs of the 
horse he rode were worn to tenderness. 
Omar^ismounted, refused the offer of 
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a Turkish courser, and walked all the 
way on foot in his humble guise. The 
officers of his army came forth to bid 
him welcome, and brought for his use a 
Turkish charger and a handsome dress 
of valuable materials. Omar rejected 
such offers, observing that the honour 
which God had conferred upon him was 
that of Islam, and was enough for him. 
He entered Jerusalem in shabby and 
tattered attire. 

It was Omar who introduced the obser- 
vance of Azan, the call to prayers, in 
place of the sounding of musical instru- 
ments which had been proposed by 


Dionysius Solomos. By Romilly 
Jenkins. (Cambridge University Press. 

85. 6//.) 

As we turn the leaves of this book we 
are drawn back to the latter days of 
Byron, to the Romantic Period, to that 
time when most of Europe was intoxi- 
cated with the ideal of “liberty”. 
Dionysius Solomds (1798-1857), a 
Greek nobleman of immense lineage, set 
out at the age of twenty-four to become 
the national poet of “ modern ” Greece, 
and apparently he succeeded. This was 
the more praiseworthy because, in com- 
mon with all the native noblemen of 
Zante and Corfu, his customary lan- 
guage was Italian. However, he master- 
ed modem Greek with the result that 
“as Dante had freed Italian literature 
from the curse of Latin and ennobled 
his native Tuscan speech by his expert 
use of it, so Solom^ was in later years 
to fight the use of decayed Byzantinism 
and rescue and adorn the beggar-maid 
of the Greek vernacular.” 

He was profoundly influenced by 
Schiller and Byron. Indeed, Goethe 
termed him “the Byron of the East”, 
and Tommaseo, gliding the lily, observ- 
ed, “ If you have seen Solomds, you have 
seen Goethe.” He must, as Dr. Jenkins 
observes, have referred solely to the ap- 
pearance of the two men, for although 
there is much of Schiller's turgidity and 
even more of Byron's rhetoric in the 
poems of the Gr^ there is nothing of 
“ Goethe’s sage mind 


Mohammad and others. 

Detailed descriptions of the conquest 
of Iraq and the battle of Bowaid arc 
given in Chapters YU and VIII ; and 
Chapter IX contains an account of the 
battle and fall of Qadsia, the fall of 
Damascus and the conquest of Egypt. 

Omar was assassinated at the age of 
fifty-two by a Persian slave, Firoz, while 
he was leading the prayers in a mosque 
at Medina. He was buried by the side 
of the Prophet. 

The book is well-documented. 

AJIT PkASADA 


We have seen, in Ireland, and Italy, 
that political excitement is not product- 
ive of important art or poetry ; and al- 
though it was his “ Hymn to Liberty ” 
which, as we sliould expect, made his 
oontemix>rarics acclaim Solomos as a 
great ixx^t, his early work seems not to 
have any more permanent value than 
the passionate verses which Italian poets 
wrote during the Risorgimento. 

It is to a later phase, when the poet 
was less preoccupi^ with the dream of 
a liberated Greece, that we must turn 
to understand his continued renown. 
“ His influence ”, says Dr. Jenkins 
“ was not merely enormous, but has re- 
mained unique. Linguistically, as well 
as poetically, he achieved his aim, for 
no one has a better right to be styled 
the Dante of the Greek Parnassus.” 
This may be true “linguistically”, but 
it is rash to link so limited a poet with 
one of the Titans. Nevertheless, there 
is force in these lines : — 

My heart thereat turned over 
And Freedom’s hope was born, 
And I did cry “O my country, 

So marred and so forlorn”; 
And so stretched out, all weeping. 
To her my yearning hand. 

For holy are her bladcencd rocks 
And all her barren land. 

On the whole, the story which Dr. 
Jenkins has to tell is a sad one,--end- 
ing in drink : but he tells it with in- 
fectious enthusiasm and with the advan- 
tage of deep scholarship. 

Clifford Bax 
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The Moral Issues of the War, By the 
Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of 
St. Paul’s (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Ltd., Londcwi. Is.) 

This pamphlet is the best statement 
I have read of the attitude of the non- 
pacifist Christian Englishman towards 
the present war. Since I am not of those 
who believe that Christian and pacifist 
are synonymous terms, I consider it a 
valuable little book ; since I count my- 
self both a Christian and a pacifist, I 
disagree with it. 

The' impression may be due to my 
own peculiar interest in the matter, but 
it seems to me that the weakest pages 
in the pamphlet are those in which the 
Dean deals with pacifism. Instead of 
saying that practically no Christians 
claim to live their lives in complete 
obedience to the teaching of Jesus, he 
says that the teaching of Jesus does 
not require the rejection of war. Or 
rather— what is more serious — ^he im- 
plies this in the following sentence : — 

There is no warrant in the teaching of 
Jesus for the assertion that v^ar is the worst 
of all evils, and in particular there is no 
warrant for the assertion that injustice 
unchecked and triumphant is better than 
war. 

In fact the teaching of Jesus is un- 
equivocal : “ Do not resist evil ; and it 
seems to me almost disingenuous in the 
Dean to conceal this. He would be giving 
nothing away ; for, while admitting that 
the teaching of Jesus does unmistakably 
forbid recourse to war, he could quite 
truthfully say that there are singularly 
few gospel-Christians, and that the 
majority of those who profess to be are 
nothing of the kind. But if the Chris- 
tian gospel does not forbid recourse to 
war, how comes it that by the law of 
Church and State Christian ministers 
are not required to bear arms ? 

But the Dean ignores the main argu- 
ment of the pacifist to-day. The pro- 
^rtion of pacifist— indeed even of 
Christian pacifist— who are gospel- 
Christians is very small. The main 
argument of Christian and non-Chris- 
padfi^ alike is that the nature of 
modem scientific and totalitarian whr is 
that no real good can be defended 


or achieved by it. This consideration of 
the diabolical nature of modem war, in 
which the belligerents aim at the indis- 
criminate destruction of the population, 
is an essential factor in the judgment of 
any Christian moralist upon the present 
war. The Dean ignores it altogether. 
Therefore he has failed to adduce a 
single argument against the central posi- 
tion of the modem pacifist. 

In general, I could accept the main 
counts of tlie Dean’s moral indictment of 
Germany. Yet, though the Dean is a 
moderate and fair-minded man, he 
minimises the injustice inflicted upon 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty and 
the post-armistice blockade. He also 
forgets that from the German point of 
view Germany v/as not the sole aggressor 
in 1914. If CJermany was the aggressor 
in the West, Russia was the aggressor in 
the East. By thus minimising our 
original injustice to Germany, the Dean 
avoids what I should call a religious 
interpretation of the terrible situation of 
Europe to-day, and reaches the flattering 
conclusion that England and France are 
defending Christian civilisation against 
Germany. There is some tmth in it, 
but not enough. For it seems to me self- 
evident that a Christian civilisation can- 
not be defended by the methods of 
modem war. And, even if we say that 
what the English and the French are 
defending is only a demi-semi-Christian 
civilisation, the case is not improved : 
for the nature of modem war is such 
that nothing worthy of the name of 
civilisation can be defended by it. 
Civilisation perishes in the process of 
defending itself by such means. The 
Dean is not wholly unconscious of the 
danger. It is the authentic Christian 
moralist in him which speaks in the 
words : — 

The more formidable temptation is more 
subtle because so easily unnoticed— to be- 
come in ourselves the reflection of what we 
are lighting against, to adopt insensibly the 
standards of the enemy. 

The pacifist says definitely that this 
temptation cannot be withstood. The 
moral degeneration caused by modem 
war is irresistible. 

John Middleton Murry 
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Indian Philosophy and Modem Cul- 
ture. By Paul Brunton. (E. P. Duttcm 
and Co., Inc., New York City. $1.00) 

The ]^st is mingling with the West 
and undergoing change, just as the 
West is looking to the East for inspira- 
tion for the future. Paul Brunton has 
qualifications for the ta^ of interpreting 
the East to the West. He has spent time 
with yogis and sanyasins and has been a 
recipient of the grace of those thinkers. 
They indeed form the background of 
India ; the ever-vigilant spirit of re- 
creation is with them. Modem man has 
to drink from their fountains, and then, 
reassured, he can organize the Unity that 
is the Brotherhood of Man. 

Nearly a decade ago H. G. Wells 
hailed the abolition of all barriers, ma- 
terial, spatial and temporal, between the 
East and the West. Whether mankind 
wills it or not, modem science has or- 
dained that we should either swim or 
sink together. A separate haven for 
any nation or race is not to be found. 
The great Advaitic teaching of the 
Unity of ..Self is a fact but it is not 
dialectics that has broi^ht the recogni- 
tion of it. The reaction of Idealism 
against Science was shown to be without 
meaning, for science has achieved a 
greater exemplification of the Law of 
Unity in Difference or of organic unity 
than has the philosophical Advaita. 
Indeed the argument in this work seems 
to be overwhelmingly disproved by the 
methodology of Science and by modem 
culture which contradict the Advaitic 
view. The tmth is the fundamental 
Unity of spirit ; and this unity displays 
itself on all planes. Our conclusions are 
right, mr reasons wrong. 

Paul Bmnton, however, can make 
anything he writes interesting; he has 
distin^ished himself in clear and lucid 
exposition. He is more a poet than a 
philosopher; he cites Tennyson, Emerson 
and Carlyle as representative of the 
modem philosophical outlook. A causal 
mention of Kantian and Hegelian phi- 
lo^hy does not rescue the work from 
being written only for the layman, to 
whom, however, it will be very welcome. 
The theme of the first essay is that 


the poetic dreams of Tennyson and of 
Emerson, the philosophic intuition into 
Oneness of Hegel, the dynamic vision of 
Unity of Carlyle, all point to the One- 
ness of Spirit behind all change and 
difference. Conflict between the two 
spheres would become impossible if the 
Supreme Consciousness of Oneness could 
solve their illusive contradiction. One 
feels that Paul Bmnton has not stmek 
deep and full his note of Unity. 

The second essay deals with Indian 
metaphysics of the idealistic school and 
traces the Buddhistic and other influ- 
ences. By parallel quotations from 
Barkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, Hegel 
and Bradley, he tries to reveal the Unity 
of Spirit at work in the West as in the 
East. Thought in the West is not 
different from thought in the East ; the 
difference is that, whilst at present the 
East is struggling to vivify its existence 
on Western lines, the West is preparing 
itself to live the Eastern r61e. Is there 
no problem here for the philosopher of 
Advaita to solve? Obviously such a 
problem is beyond his simple under- 
standing. 

The quotations are interesting. To 
the student of comparative philosophy 
they are valuable, but not new. He 
may not admit the relevancy of quota- 
tions from the writings of Lord Russell 
and the humanistico-pragmatist Schiller 
—quotations drawn exclusively from 
their statements on the nature of 
dreams, their scepticism and their lack 
of any criterion regarding which docs 
not entitle the author to place them on 
a par with idealists. The idealistic vein 
that Paul Bmnton traces is not the 
main feature of their writings, and in 
other respects they are radically opposed 
to the absolutist view which annihilates 
all differences. 

The work, however, shows the author's 
ability in placing before his readers in 
the briefest compass the essential unity 
of the teaching of Idealism East and 
West. The salient features are neaty 
covered and the book can be recommend- 
ed to the lay reader. Undertaken as it 
was to promote Indo-European synttois 
and unity, the work is a welcome addi- 
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tk» to the literature on the subject. 
The world which is suffering from all 
kinds of conflicts, gashed by divergences 
and cross-purposes, might in fairness 
look towards the Great Healer, the One 

The Two Moralities : Our Duty to 
God and to Society. By A. D. Lindsay. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoodc, Ltd., London. 
3s.) 

Dr. Lindsay admits that the title of 
his b(X>k is litely to be challenged equal- 
ly by those who say : “ How can there 
be two moralities? There is what is 
right over against what is wrong ”, and 
by others who say : “ Why stop at 
two? Morality is always relative. 
There are not two but hundreds of 
moralities." In fact his whole argument 
is an attempt to mediate between the 
extremes of the absolutist and the rela- 
tivist. He believes that most real moral 
problems are concerned with the tension 
between two moralities, one of which he 
calls the morality of “ my station 
and its duties”, the other that “of the 
challenge to perfection, or the morality 
of grace”. The first of these is neces- 
sarily imperfect. Its standard as em- 
bodied in codes and laws can never be 
higher than the conduct that the decent 
average man is prepared to act up to. 
Its rules are relative, seldom rising 
above enlightened self-interest, and as 
such conflicting with the commands of 
perfect love, l^t in society as it exists. 
Dr. Lindsay argues, there is no choice 
between having such rules and being 
abandoned to lawless anarchy, the 
anarchy of force and violence, not of 
inspired love. For love of our brothers, 
therefore and even of our enemies we 
nwst desire that there should be such 
rules, however imperfect, and that they 
should be observed in practice. 

And when he goes on to consider the 
other morality, his whole emphasis is 
on the fact that it is not merely a oon- 
®^t of, but a challenge to perfectimi. 


Supreme Spirit, which is the benedictim 
of all life and being and bliss unending. 
Unity must be realized ; on that peace 
rests. i ' f 

K. C. Vakadachari 

that it has to be brought down from its 
absolute heights into the relative situa- 
tion of our earthly existence, and that 
it can only be expressed in sustained 
creativeness, initiative and imagination. 
It is not something rigid and prescribed, 
but flexible and immediately inspired. 
And, as Dr. Lindsay remarks, it would 
be as absurd to say that there was only 
one thing a really good man would do 
as to say that “ there was only one poem 
a poet could write in a given situa- 
tion”. In thus stressing the necessary 
relation between the relative and the 
absolute as a continually evolving crea- 
tive process, demanding both fidelity to 
the inner light of truth and a sensitive 
submission to the material social situa- 
tion in which we have got to work. Dr. 
Lindsay defines with much insight the 
essence of the moral problem. But he 
is less convincing when he applies it 
tentatively to the conflict ^between the 
two moralities which most disturb men’s 
minds to-day. “ Resist not evil ” is, in 
his view, incompatible with loving our 
neighbours, because it undermines the 
relative rules by which society is main- 
tained. Yet he overlooks the fact that 
these rules to-day ensure the very 
anarchy of force and violence whidi. 
they are supposed to prevent. And the 
same disregard of actuality is reflected 
in his view of the Christian Church as 
forming a community of fellowship 
which is “a living, effective, and con- 
structive witness against the evils and 
failures of society ”. The creative chal- 
lenge of the morality of grace sounds 
as faintly in the Church to-day as in 
those who maintain the necessity of war 
in order to preserve a decaying order. 


Hugh I’A Fausset 
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Letters of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Swami Pavitrananda, Advaita Asrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, Rs. 2/4) 

Unfettered by the conventionalities 
and inhibitions imposed by the social 
censor, the philosophic personality is 
freely projected in the private corres- 
pondence of great thinkers and teachers, 
merdy revealing the psychological 
pattern of that personality but also 
serving as a guide to those who would 
follow in the footsteps and continue the 
work of master minds. There is therefore 
no doubt that the publication, in a single 
and attractive volume, of the letters of 
Swami Vivekananda (formerly published 
in six parts) will be widely welcomed in 
India and in foreign lands where the 
work of Swamiji has left indelible 
impressions. In a brief Preface, the 
Editor explains that Swami Vivekanan- 
da felt that a “tremendous task” had 
fallen to his lot. “ A Nation that seemed 
to have lost all self-respect and self-con- 
fidence and was apparently dead had to 
be roused.” 

The yplume contains nearly three 
hundred letters to Indians, Europeans 
and Americans. In letter No. 53 Swamiji 
gives an account of his speech before the 
Parliament of Religions commencing 
with the words, “Sisters and Brothers 
of America In letter No. 59, written 
to an American friend, Swami Viveka- 
nanda remarks, “ I am wearied of 

lecturing and all that nonsense 

How I should like to become dumb 
for some years and not talk at all ! ” If 
only most of our modem politicians who 
day in and day out flood the Press with 
statements and counterstatements would 
adopt the wise policy of silence envisaged 
by Swamiji ! 

Swami Vivdeananda’s obsession that 
Advaita is the only rational world-view 
finds typical expression. In letter No. 
140 he emphatically declares : — In 
India dualistic formula are already on 
the wane, and Advaitas alone hold the 


field in force Advaita will be the 

future religion of thinking humanity.” 

What was Swamiji's relation to Theo- 
sophy in those days? Let Swamiji 
answer. “ How absurd ! The Theo- 
sophical magazines saying that they 
prepared the way to my success ! 
Indeed ! Pure Nonsense ! ” 

Here is Swamiji’s tribute to the Ameri- 
cans : “ On the whole the Americans 

are a million times nobler than the 
Hindus ” 

Swamiji records his pleasure-trips as 
freely as he docs philosophical discus- 
sions and discourses. “Mrs. is quite 

brilliant and so arc many other ladies. 
A very cultured lady from Detroit is 
going to take me to an island fifteen 
miles into the sea. We shall have a nice 
time. — has made a bathing dress for 
mo. Bathing is splendid.” 

I regret to have to record that in a 
volume generally edited with great care 
there are many errors in Sanskrit cita- 
tions which should have been corrected. 

In conclusion, I should like to under- 
line also that, notwithstanding the fact 
that Swami Vivekananda had practised 
Yoga extensively, he seems to have been 
a victim to lumbago. He wrote, “The 
lumbago is giving me a good deal of 
trouble”, and again, “My lumbago is as 
before ”, and then, “ The attack of 
lumbago, too, will not leave me on any 
account ” 

Then Swami Vivekananda’s judgment 
on the contents of Smritis and Puranas 
and on the work of Ramanuja. Shankara 
etc. is so prejudiced that I for one feel 
no hesitation in rejecting it. “ The Smri- 
tis and the Puranas”, he wrote, “are 
full of fallacies, errors, the feelings of 
class and malice.” “ Ramanuja, Shankara 
etc. seem to have been mere Pundits 
with much narrowness of heart.” These 
remarks, however, will not affect the 
general excellence of the volume, on the 
publication of which Swami P^^itra- 
nanda is to be sincerely congratulated. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 
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[In the preceding review a reference 
to Theosophy by Swamiji is quoted. 
The value of his task as an Interpre- 
ter of India to Europe and America is 
in no way minimized by recognising that 
the Theosophical Movement did indeed 
prepare the way for his success. Swami 
Vivekananda first visited America in 
1893. The Theosophical Movement had 
already been in existence for eighteen 
years— -since 1875 when it was inaugurat- 
ed by Madame Blavatsky in the City of 
New York. Mr. William Q. Judge had 
organised in the U. S. A. many Theoso- 
phical centres which were active in their 
study and spread of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Patanjali's Yoga Sutras, the Upanishads, 
etc. Mr. Judge's monthly magazine The 
Path, in which appeared many articles 

The Social Value of Art. By F. R. 
O'Neill. (Kegan Paul, Ltd., London. 

65.) 

This closely reasoned discussion of 
“art*’ will come as a great boon to 
many who feel the lack of any stable 
standpoint for discussion. The author 
emphasises what we have all felt, that 
art criticism and discussion have too 
long suffered from linguistic confusion. 

By treating the subject from a phi- 
losophical and psychological point of 
view the author is able to help us consi- 
der art in all its forms. Thus we are 
led to a theory that may evaluate paint- 
ing, music or poetry (to mention three 
aspects only) whether they be “tradi- 
tional** or surrealistic. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion in the whole study is the clear 
manner in which we are led to realise 
the supreme psychological value of art 
as a means of enlarging and complet- 
ing human experience. Emotional star- 
^tion is one of the key-notes of modern 
Western civilisation ; education is stress- 
ing practical instruction and omitting 
any teaching of how to live; the arts 
are almost the only means of develop- 
ing hum^ powers to their utmost. 

At a time when the arts seem to be 
wsing their direct appeal' to the public, 
criticism is too often caught up 
with vague and inoomprehensiUe terms, 


on Indian philosophy, was in full cir- 
culation even among non-Theosophists 
from 1886 when he began its publication. 
Further, Mr. Judge had inaugurated an 
Oriental Department and was issuing 
special papers on Indian lore written by 
competent Hindus, such as Manilal 
Dvivedi. The value of these papers is 
shown by the variety of subjects handled. 
Thus in 1891 appeared in the U. S. A. 
among other good things papers on 
llastamalaka, Purusha Sukta, Yagna- 
valkya Samhita, Samskaras, Charpata- 
panjarka, etc. These few facts will 
suffice to show that great interest in India 
and Indian thought already prevailed 
prior to Swamiji’s first visit to the 
West. — ^E d.] 


it is particularly helpful to have a sound 
and reasoned theory expounded so that 
the reasonably intelligent reader (even 
if he is no specialist) can grasp and 
apply it. 

Those critics who cling to theories of 
“ pure '* art, art divorced from everyday 
life, art which is so abstract that it can, 
supposedly, have no infiuence on the be- 
holder or listener, will find much to dis- 
agree with here. For here it is argued 
that there is no such thing as “pure” 
art in the sense that it has no contact 
with the world of reality. By logical 
conclusions from psychological investiga- 
tions it is obvious that all mental hap- 
penings are “ real ’* ; in fact all our 
knowledge of so-called material facts is 
composed of merely mental events. 
Again pursuits may jib at the ethical 
theories involved in the author’s method 
of criticism, but many others will wel- 
come them as a ray of extremely help- 
ful light, bringing what seems to be com- 
mon sense to bear upon this troubled 
subject. 

This book can be cordially recom- 
mended to all interested in the psycho- 
logical and social development of to- 
day ; to the educationist it should be of 
the utmost value, while artists and 
critics should be forced to study it for 
their own sakes ! 

Elizabeth Cross 
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GANDHIANA 


None among the personalities of our 
times has been so variously estimated 
as Gandhiji. The whole gamut of feeling 
and sentiment, varying from adulation 
and worship to contempt and hatred, 
has been expressed about the Mahatma. 
Readers of The Aryan Path do not 
need to be told of the amazing variety of 
opinions that have been expressed about 
him and the perplexing problems that 
have to be faced by a person desiring 
to evaluate his life and work. Perhaps 
posterity, looking at him from the 
distance which alone can give the correct 
view, will assign to him the place he 
deserves in Indian and world history. 
But posterity cannot judge him aright 
unless we supply it with the nccessaiy 
material. 

Have we done anything towards col- 
lecting the available material about our 
greatest man, one who is our pride and 
glory? A student desirous of making 
a thorough istpdy ' of Gandhi and 
Gandhism, of bis views and utterances 
on the innumerable subjects he has dealt 
with in the course of his life, or of the 
significance of his activities in three con- 
tinents, is dismayed by the lack of 
adequate facilities for such a study. 
There is not a library which keeps more 
than half a dozen volumes out of the 
hundreds that may have been written in 
a score of languages about Gandhiji. 
And as for the collection of opinions, 
there have been isolated efforts, such as 
the enterprise of The Aryan Path in 
collecting the opinions of Western intel- 
lectuals about Hind Swaraj and about 
Sir. S. Radhakrishnan’s seventieth- 
birthday volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 
We were also told a few days ago that 
the West Godavari District Board had 
offered to institute Gandhian Chair in 


the Andhra University. But you can- 
not bail out a tank with tiny buckets ! 
Our efforts should be vaster and our 
methods sounder. 

We wish to make a few suggestions 
here towards the accomplishment of the 
great task. The fust step is obviously 
the building up of a library which will 
contain every book and every article 
written about Gandhiji. Newspaper 
accounts of his day-to-day activities, 
which are hcli)ful in the understanding 
of his iKrsonality, will also have to be 
collected. Secondly, every bit of the 
Mahatma’s writings and utterances— in 
.so far as they throw light on his person- 
ality — must be collected. 

A very important and urgent step 
is to interview Gandhiji’s schoolfellows 
and colleagues and co-workers in India 
and in Africa and to compile an authen- 
tic and continuous account of his life. 
It will then be necessary to undertake 
the publication of imix)rtant books and 
articles by and about Gandhiji. 

The last, the most important and the 
most comprehensive task will be to 
publish a Gandhi Encyclopaedia which 
will give us exhaustive information on 
all that Gandhiji has said or done. 

Such a work is nowhere more neces- 
sary than in India. The Hindu revels 
in myth-making, and the Hindu of 2240 
will probably be narrating fantastic and 
incredible tales about the life and work 
of Gandhiji. Perhaps a Gandhi Purana 
will be written. We shall be serving 
reason and truth in compiling an 
accurate record of facts. Do we need a 
nobler motive for undertaking any task . 

M ^ n u M. N. Srinivas 

Dadar, Bombay. q jj. Acharya 
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Is man a free agent and therefore 
responsible or is he irredeemably the toy 
of circumstances, including his own 
tendencies, which, even if the result of 
his past actions, compel him to act now 
in a certain way and in no other ? To 
this question, than which there is none 
more immediately practical, Shri S. S. 
Suryanarayana Shastri addresses himself 
in a discussion of “ Karma and Fatal- 
ism” {The Philosophical Quarterly, 
April 1940). 

Obviously fatalism carried to its 
logical conclusion would paralyse will 
and action and excuse wrongdoing as 
unavoidable ; equally certainly, however, 
no man is entirely independent of cir- 
cumstances, and of the results of his past 
choices even in his present life. Reason 
demands a solution which shall reconcile 
fate and free will without denying either 
its rightful role. 

Whether fate be regarded as the arbi- 
trary decree of an inscrutable power or 
as the impersonal, inescapable reaction 
from one’s own deeds, the range of 
each man’s choices is obviously con- 
ditioned by his outer environment, his 
physique, his clarity of mental vision. 
But within the frame of those limiting 
conditions, his choice is free, his 
reactions are within his own control. If 
the law of cause and effect which is seen 
in operation everywhere in the visible 
univer^ functions also, as seems reason- 
able, in the moral realm, the hopeful 
corollary to > man’s having made his 
present limitations is that it is in his 


power* by his present actions to change 
tn^ and to build better for the future. 
rhn ^^^anarayana Shastri rightly 
^aiienges the wooden interpretation of 
every circumstance is the 
^ specific corresponding cause, 
P^ ting out that even in the scientific 


" . ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'* 
HUDlliKAS 

field there are many examples of the 
same effect proceeding from different 
causes. Karmic effects must logically 
represent rather the combination and 
interaction of the whole number of 
causes involved in their production. 

And if action and reaction is the im- 
mutable law, is there no way out ? The 
answer of the writer is that there is that 
in man that transcends the phenomenal 
which the causal law governs. He can 
therefore escaj^ ” the wearying round of 
seed and fruit ” if he exerts himself and 
rises above it. This escape or even the 
longing for it might represent the apothe- 
osis of selfishness, .but Shri Surya- 
narayana Shastri saves it from this 
charge by implying that the method 
of this achievement is not fleeing from 
the actual but, recognizing the continuity 
of the empirical and the real, incarnating 
tlie real in the actual, in other words, 
being in the world but not of it. 


That so young an institution as the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at 
Tirupati in St>uth India should have 
been host this spring to the Tenth All- 
India Oriental Conference attested the 
strong position which the new Vldyd- 
laya has attained in the cultural life of 
the country. This position is further 
strengthened by the first (March 1940) 
issue of its scholarly Annals. Not the 
least hopeful feature of both the Insti- 
tute and its organ is their hospitality to 
diverse points of view. 

Of particular interest among the 
varied contents of this issue is a plea by 
Mahamahoi^dhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath 
Jha of Allahabad for the revival of 
study of the Purva-^^lfmmsd. Dr. Jha 
condemns the intolerant attitude which 
asserts that one darshana is the only 
right path and that the others are all 
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wrong. Specifically he claims that the 
two Mimdmsa Sastras, the Purva and 
the Uttar a, are mutually complementary 
and in no way hostile to each other. 

All the darshanas, and indeed every 
other philosophy and religion, must 
find the reconciliation of whatever they 
contain of truth in the one absolute truth. 
Truth must agree with truth, whatever 
labels men have given it. Naturally he 
who fondly believes that he has the great 
ocean in his family water-jug is intole- 
rant of his neighbour who also fancies 
that he has poured the broad expanse of 
the sea of truth into his own particular 
pitcher. It is only, however, by studying 
the various religions and philosophies, 
by comparing them dispassionately and 
with an unbiassed mind and especially 
by noting their various points of agree- 
ment, that men can hope to discover 
what is true and what is false in each, 
including tlieir own. 

The demand for a “universal frame 
of relations” into which all observed 
phenomena can fit like bits in a mosaic 
is instinctive in the normal individual. 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Editor of The 
Personalist, analyses in “ I he Need and 
the Illusion of. Absolutes” in his Spring 
1940 issue the need of human thought 
to affirm absolutes in all realms. Scep- 
ticism in philosophy, the “principle of 
uncertainty” in science and agnosticism 
in religion are half-way houses in which 
the human mind cannot settle down 
content. It is true that paradoxes that 
seem to defy synthesis challenge the 
absolutes in all these fields, but some- 
thing deeper in man than logic clings to 
a transcendent and unknowable spirit- 
ual Reality as the substratum and basis 
alike of objective phenomena and of 
metaphysical thought ; to Law, immu- 
table and unerring, as the mode of 
operation of the universe and to thu 
ideal of moral perfection, however short 
of that ideal the individual may fall. 
The seeming contradictions, Dr. Flewel- 
ling believes, are ascribable in most cases 
to the effort to reduce all realities to a 
single standard of measurement whereas 
“ what can be evaluated upon one plane 


...refuses the measurements of an- 
other 

The illusory character in practice of 
“ the religious man's dream of absolute!; 
perfect moral conduct”, “the scientific 
search, for absolute reality ” and “ the 
philosophical one of absolute truth. . .is 
no evidence that they are not necessary 
and required ”. 

Of one thing we may be certain, without 
the entertainment of as yet unachieved ideals 
the world would be turned back to the bes- 
tiality of the pig-sty. The lapsing of these 
spiritual and religious ideals is apparent 
in the present state of society at home and 
abroad. Without them all will agree there 
could be no true religion but it is equally 
true that without them there could be 
neither philosophy nor science 

To man alone, so far as it is given us to 
know, is given the rare privilege of enter- 
taining unachieved ideals, and of holding 
fast to them until his dreams come true. 
Such capacity can be had only in a creature 
not quite absorbed in the temporal and 
material ; one who is something more than 
the world in which he lives ; one who 
transcends both time and matter and is 
himself creative. 

There is nothing of greater moment 
than the ideal on which the mind is set. 


The Rev. Dr. James Little. M. P., 
asked in the House of Commons on 
February 13th if the Prime Minister 
would 

take the requisite steps to set apart a day 
when the whole nation shall be called to 
prayer for the Divine help to enable us to 
overcome the enemy and restore a just and 
enduring peace to the world. 

He preferred the same request in 
slightly different terms on the 22nd of 
February and was again put off by the 
Prime Minister with an assurance that 
his suggestion would be given consi- 
deration at an appropriate time. 

The Christum Herald, vihich reports 
the proposal and backs it with profes- 
sional enthusiasm, naively includes m 
its account the comments by other 
Members when the proposal was made, 
some of which were, to say the least, ^ 
dubious augury for the scheme. Paus 
when the proposal was made on the Idt 
of February, Mr. Davidson asked, wj 
the Prime Minister keep in mind tiiai 
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the Germans are asking for Divine help 
too ? ” The Christian Herald may have 
taken this as intended to spur the Prime 
Minister to action, but it may equally 
well have been meant — and with greater 
credit to the questioner’s intelligence — 
to bring out the arrogant folly ot coax- 
ing the Deity to take sides in the contest. 

On February 22nd, when the proposal 
was reintroduced, Mr. Sorenson’s chal- 
lenge was commendably forthright. He 
asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would avoid taking any action which 
would lead to “ the complacent and 
barbaric identification of the Deity with 
military victory”. 

Whatever defence illogicality might 
prompt the orthodox of any religion to 
bring forward for petitionary prayer 
with a benevolent object, no right-think- 
ing individual in any religious fold 
would attempt to justify malediction 
and cursing. And what but cursing can 
one call the nraver of a nation for the 
flostruction of its enemy’s armies? 

There is power in the spoken word 
and in the human will, whether there is 
or is not a God made in the image of 
man to hear and to resoond. Incantations, 

( v^ n when employed in ignorance, must 
ine'.'itably have their effect, though every 
defi'xrtion of the balance of justice 
nchieved therehv or in any other way 
must ultimately be restored in suffering 
ped pain. Surely the world has suffi- 
cient misery without arousing deliberate 
malevolence by a call to a national day 
o*" airsing ! 

Only the unthinking fancy that a 
moral decision is always as simple as 
choosing between black and white. The 
moral quality of an act is determined by 
its motive : none can Judge the motive of 
another, and accurate analysis of one’s 
jjwn motives calls for an intellectual 
honesty and a detachment which are all 
fno rare. And even a good motive does 
not insure beneficent a^ion. 

A » Conscience and Conscientious 
^ masterpiece of sound logic 
^Philosophy, April 1940). Prof. C. D. 
^road, p. 5 . A., in flood-lighting “con- 


scientious objection” to military service 
brings out practical points most valuable 
for every moral decision. Practically 
every sane adult, he posits, “ has a con- 
science ” in the sense that “ he can form 
a reasonable opinion about the rightness 
or wrongness, goodness or badness, of 
various courses open to him ”, and that 
his opinions on such matters are 
“capable of evoking his emotions and 
influencing his decisions ”. Furthermore, 
there is a very important sense of “ ought ” 
in which it is true to say that a person 
ought always to do that alternative which 
he believes, at the time when he has to 
act. to be the most right or the least wrong 
of all those that are open to him. 

This holds true, he writes, no matter 
“how ignorant or deluded the agent 
may be about the relevant facts, how 
incompc'tent he may be to make reason- 
able inferences from them, nor how crazy 
or pcr\^erted his judgments about right 
and wrong, good and evil may be ”. But 
it is equally true that “the most right 
or the least wrong act open to other 
individuals or to a society, in certain 
cases, may be to prevent a conscientious 
individual from doing certain acts which 
he ought, in this sense*, to do”, e.g.. a 
Thug who feels an obligation to practise 
murder. It would be interesting to know 
to what source Professor Broad would 
trace the intuitional promptings in 
regard to purely ethical factors, which 
he seems to admit, or hovr he would 
account for individual variations in 
ethical sensitivity. 

He analyzes ably the complex of 
motives which may enter into a decision, 
but his most practical point relates to 
the decision which course is the right 
one. Conscience, as the intuitive evalua- 
tion of ethical factors, is directly 
concerned with only one class of obliga- 
tions. The other, however, is no more 
negligible, namely : — 
to do what we can to mamtain and increase 
the amount of good and to diminish the 
amount of evil, of every kind, in the lives 
of other persons whom we can affect appre- 
ciably by our actions. 

D«:ision in regard to such obligations 
demands an intellectual process. 

A person who is trying to find out 
what he ought to do is not using his con- 
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science properly if he fails to inform himself 
as fully and accurately as possible of all the 
relevant facts, or if he omits to apply his 
utmost care and skill to the task of fore- 
casting the remote and the indirect con- 
sequences of the alternatives under consi- 
deration. 

In deciding what one ought to do in 
a given situation, then, the relative 
urgency of the obligation of beneficence 
has to be weighed against such pritna 
facie obligations as promise-keeping and 
truth-speaking, before the right course 
can be determined. In other words, 
there is no moral parthenogenesis ; 
righteous action is the progeny of right 
motive and wisdom. As it was once 
aptly put, “By all means follow your 
conscience, but be sure that it is not the 
conscience of a fool ! ” 


two small boys, her son and her brother’s 
son, found that she would have strength 
to save only one. She therefore 
abandoned her own son, “a private care”, 
to be faithful to her “public charge”. 
The attacking General was so impressed 
by “a woman of the hills and bogs” 
proving herself “so valiant in keeping 
to her bounden duty”, that the cam- 
paign was abandoned without trying the 
valour of the fighting men of Lu. 

Here are women after Confucius’ 
own heart, recalling what he wrote of 
“the moral man” in The Conduct of 
Life 

Finding himself in circumstances of 
danger and diffiailty, he ads according to 
what is required of a man under such cir- 

aimstances The moral man can find 

himself in no situation in life in which he 
is not master of himself. 


It is good for us to be reminded of 
a time when the paramountcy of the 
claims of duty was widely recognized 
and the performer of difficult duty was 
honoured as he or she deserved. Liu 
Hsiang, the famous Confucian scholar 
who lived just before the Christian era. 
immortalized such heroines in his Lieh 
Nii Chuan (Gallery of Chinese Women), 
some remarkable fragments from which, 
translated by S. F. Balfour, api)ear in 
Tien Hsia Monthly for March. 

They form a notable company. There 
is “ Chiang the True ”, who chose to be 
swept away by the flood rather than 
break the agreement she had made with 
her royal husband. There is the Spartan 
mother of the victorious General Tzu 
Fa of Ch’u who, having learned that 
during the campaign he had enjoyed 
richer and more varied fare than his men, 
barred her door against him with the 
stinging rebuke 

A general who sends people to the field 
of death and lives himself in luxury may 
be victorious, but he does not deserve it. 
Such a one cannot remain my son and shall 
not enter my door. 

One of the most moving examples of 
putting duty above personal feelings was 
that of “ the Virtuous Aunt of Lu ”. A 
countrywoman, fleeing before the invad- 
ing army of the General of Ch*i with 


Archaeological investigation at the 
antipodes may seem remote from the 
problems that beset us here and now, 
but the American antiquities have their 
message for us. Archaeological research is 
of the greatest importance to the unravel- 
ling of the history of religion and of 
mythology and to the discovery of the 
origin, development and distribution of 
mankind. The verbal expression of 
thought is but too liable to distorted 
interpretation, but the concrete imagery 
of the early ideation is eloquent of the 
cona?pts that inspired its artificers. And 
the similarities discernible between the 
surviving records of the ancient West 
and of the early East bear witness to 
cultural contacts, the connecting links of 
which seem to have disappeared in the 
shifting of continents to which tradition 
points. 

“The Mystery of Maya”, which 
Wilbur Burton contributes to Tien 
Hsia Monthly for February, deals with 
the remarkable Mayan culture of Cen- 
tral America, already past its zeniw 
when the Spanish conquerors demolish- 
ed what remained of it in the sixteenth 


rUiy. 

he Mayas full 2,000 years ago 
d a hieratic writing equal t® th« 
Egyptians, attained the abstract matn 
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matical concept of zero, invented a posi- 
tional, vigesimal (by twenties) system of 
writing numbers, devised a calendar that 
was exact to a day within a period of 
374, (XX) years— while the Julian calendar of 
their Spanish conquerors was eleven days 
off, conceivrf of a five million year span of 
time, learned to predict eclipses, noted ex- 
actly to a day within a thousand years 
the orbit of Venus in relation to that of 
the earth, and without the use of fractions 
(which their mathematics lacked) they cal- 
culated the lunar year correctly over fifty- 
year periods- a feat involving intricate in- 
tercalation. 

Their architectural remains are only 
less impressive, and the sculptors of 
their profuse bas-reliefs displayed even 
greater ability than the ancient Greeks 
in portraying facial expression. The 
Mayas lacked the true arch, but they 
had fully developed the cantilever arch, 
which another writer has described as 
“corresponding in type with the earli- 
est monuments of the old world’*. 

Mr. Burton makes light of the resem- 
blances between the Mayan remains 
and those of other parts of the world, 
and of the weighty evidence of similar 
symbology. He admits ‘‘a ver>^ faint 
resemblance between the Chinese dragon 
.ind the plumed serpent of the Mayas “ 
and he secs in the cultivation of maize 
among both the Mayas and the ancient 
Chinese a possible indication of some re- 
mote connection between Maya and an- 
cient China. The truncated pyramids 
of Central America, ascending by suc- 
cessively smaller layers, bear, Mr. Bur- 
ton writes, “only a very superficial re- 
semblance” to the Egyptian pyramids. 
The pyramidal structures of the “ New ” 
World are, however, very like the Tem- 
ple of Belus at Babylon, as pointed out 
by Alexander Humboldt in the last 

century. 

But the tide has ebbed, leaving the 
Ignorant and decadent remnant of the 
once great Mayan people “among the 
backward of all the Indians 

of the two Americas”. “The glory 
that was Maya” has passed with its 
tnighty builders, unable to resist the cy- 
u rise and fall to 

wnich has bowed every ancient culture 

out that of India, which had and has 


its roots in deeper soil. What line of 
inquiry could be more practical for the 
modern world than investigation of the 
secret of India’s survival ? 

Those who recognize the importance 
to any distinctive culture of the language 
in which it finds its natural expression 
will sympathize with the stand of H. D. 
I^ewis of the University of Bangor in an 
article on “ Culture and National Life ” 
(Life and Letters To-day, March 1940) 
which contains the substance of his 
speech mad(! last year at the National 
Eisteddfod. In it he defends the use of 
Welsh in the courts, the publication of 
philosophical studies in Welsh and the 
translation of technical terms into that 
language- which rc'calls the attention 
that is being bestowed by several Indian 
language groups on widening their scien- 
tific and technical vocabulary. His 
justification of these efforts, which some 
claim is pointless, is as applicable to the 
Indian language problem as to that of 
Wales. 

It is not possible, Mr. Lewis claims, to 
restrict the use of a language to poetry, 
the more artistic forms of prose and 
kindred spheres, without those activities 
themselves becoming dilettante and in- 
effective. 

It is the day-to-day use of words that 
gives them their emotional force. When, 
therefore, a language ceases to be the living 
language of a people, the language in which 
they think and feel, the language of the 
school, the market and the home, then its 
culture is doomed. 

There is little danger of the Indian 
languages falling into desuetude, but it 
is well to remind ourselves now and 
again of their great importance in our 
cultural pattern. Diversity of tongues 
is not a bar to unity, any more than a 
common language insures mutual har- 
mony. Truth, nobility and brotherliness 
—and, alas, their opposites as well— can 
be expressed in any tongue. A oommcxi 
language, supplementary to the mother 
tongue, is obviously desirable for 
national unity, so that the already exist- 
ing community of ideals and of interests 
may find clearer expression, but it must 
supplement and not displace the many 
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tongues in which our rich and varied 
culture naturally flowers. 

A bequest of tremendous potential 
value to culture and which some 
patriotic Indian might well emulafe is 
that of the late Mrs. Lucius W. Nieman, 
widow of the publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal (U. S. A.). She left a million 
dollars to Harvard University, stipu- 
lating only that the income be used to 
“elevate the standards of journalism**. 

We may deplore the readiness of the 
unthinking majority to take their 
opinions and their attitude ready-made 
from their editors, as their forefathers 
took theirs from their priests, but take 
them from some one they will ; only an 
individual here and another there 
assert their prerogative, as human be- 
ings, of thinking for themselves. That 
being the case, nothing can be much 
more vital to any modern civilization 
than the education of journalists, and 
especially of publicists, along broad and 
true lines, for action is rooted in thought 
and as the leader thinks to-day the 
masses will think— and act — to-morrow. 

Left free to devise ways and means 
to carry out the intention of the testa- 
trix, the University, as a start towards 
discharging its trust, made several 
fellowships available to selected men on 
a year's leave from the city rooms and 
the editorial departments of their 
respective papers. Not all were 
university graduates ; one had never 
been in a university before. They were 
given unrestricted access to all the 
University's facilities and to all courses, 
without credit for a degree. From the 
account of one Fellow, Frank Snowden 
Hopkins, in Harper's Magazine for 
February, the first year seems to have 
amply justified the experiment in the 
benefits reaped by the immediate bene- 
ficiari^. T^e real test, of course, will 
come in the extent to which they are 
able to pass on the heightened mental 
keenness and the broader outlook gained 
to the public, whom obviously the 
bequest was intended chiefly to serve. 

“C^est for Wisdom*' is the article 


in which Frank Snowden Hopkins 
analyzes the results of his year at 
Harvard University as a Nieman 
Fellow. It would be too much to expect 
that any university, under however 
favourable conditions, could give him 
ready-made, incontestable answers to 
any of the pressing common problems 
which he took with him hopefully. He 
came away, apparently, with more 
questions than he had before, but he 
learned much. His analysis of the 
results of his studies of the sociological 
aspects of American relief and welfare 
policies, for example, casts a light on 
problems not peculiar to the U. S. A. 
Ilis study convinced him that “our 
national legislators and administrators, 
not to mention the local ones, are work- 
ing to a large extent in the dark*’. 

Doubtless all would admit the 
desirability of a better social order, 
however wide and pcrhai'^ violent the 
disagreement might lx* as to what such 
an order would demand and imply. But 
the means employed arc important too. 
Mr. Hopkins writes : — 

Aside from considerations of administra- 
tive efficiency and practical achievement. I 
was convinced that greater allowance must 
be made in the future for powerful social sen- 
timents and inherited moral beliefs I 

came to donbt that other reformers [than 
the “New Dealers “1 would succeed much 
better without a convincing emphasis on 
moral issues on which alone the country 
can be unified. 

Does not the same apply to Indian 
unity and to the larger problem of unity 
between nations ? Shared ideals and 
common ethical standards are the most 
powerful unifying force in the world. 
Society cannot be transformed by any 
manipulations whatsoever, whether by 
politicians, economists or financiers, but 
only by the regeneration, man by man, 
of the units which compose it. All 
genuine development has ^e individual 
as its basis and must be from within 
without. Convince a man or a body of 
men of the paramount value of purity, 
for example, and the conviction will find 
spontaneous expression in cleanliness 
and in integrity. The programme of 
Satyagraha owes its appeal less to its 
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recognized effectiveness as a political 
weapon than to the demand which it 
mal^ on all its followers individually 
to rise to their full moral stature, to 
assert their dignity as men, and to 
exemplify the power, meek yet irre- 
sistible, of the consecrated human will. 

War is a terrible business at best but 
in ancieiit India its horrors were some- 
what mitigated by a chivalrous code 
which would do honour to a modem 
peace-time council and which, tradition 
assures us, was not a mere formulation 
of pious hopes like the conventions of 
“civilised" warfare to-day, but was 
widely observed. Exceptions there doubt- 
less were ; tlie caste whose business was 
warfare was made up of human beings 
like ourselves ; but if breaches of the 
code were the exception that is much. 

Valour was greatly admired but the 
concept of Dharma Yuddha (righteous 
warfare) was deeply rooted, as Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
brought out in The Aryan Path for 
October 1938. That concept found ex- 
pression in many works, whicli forbade 
not only attacking non-combatants or 
even the retreating foe, but also taking 
unfair advantage of the enemy, as in 
attacking a man off his guard because 
he was eating or drinking or in coming 
to the aid of either party in a single- 
handed encounter. The use of poisoned 
darts was expressly forbidden ; piisoners 
of war were to be courteously treated and 
wounded prisoners were to receive sur- 
gical attention. The Code of Manu, 
moreover, r^uired the victors to pro- 
claim security for the conquered terri- 
tory and to respect the religion and the 
laws of the vanquished. 

Countless generations of Indians have 
been brought up on the story of the 
magnaniinity of Rama who, “when he 
had derived Havana of all his weapons 
and his armies and had made him giddy 
with fatigue, asked him to go to his 
palace and to return next day refreshed 
for the fight". This story was appar- 
^tly the prototype of the action of the 
M^rana of Mewar in the Mediaeval 
*^put wars* in freeing Aurangzeb when 


the Moghul Emperor was at his mercy. 

Might not the fighting forces of the 
“cultured West" learn perhaps with 
profit from the ancestors of the “savage 
Indians " whose presence at the front in 
the last great war the Germans are said 
to have condemned so bitterly ? 


Governmental efficiency is most in- 
adequate compensation tor the loss of 
liberty. l‘o deny a man freedom to 
choose within the limits marked by the 
undeniable rights of others is to refuse 
him in so lar the right to learn and to 
grow. In our complex, modern civiliz- 
ation, it is doubtless not in the interest of 
the majority to return to the extreme 
laissez-jaire policy envisaged by the Jef- 
leisonian motto, “ Ihat Government is 
best which governs least/’, but control 
sliould go no further than necessity 
demands. 

The parlous plight of freedom in the 
modern world emerges as the most signi- 
ficant ix)int in Prof. A. R. Wadia’s arti- 
cle in the April Philosophical Quarterly, 
“A Psychological Study of the Aristo- 
cratic and Democratic Principles of So- 
cial Organisation". Fascism, insisting 
on essential human inequality, on dis- 
cipline and party loyalty, naturally has 
no patience witli the ideal of liberty. And 
Communism, though it preaches equal- 
ity, is no less opposed in practice to free- 
dom than is Fascism, with the difference 
that Communism regards tlie restriction 
of individual freedom as a temporary 
c.\pedient, dispensable if and when 
capitalism is completely routed. 

Surveying the present conflict be- 
tween equality and freedom, therefore. 
Professor Wadia sees a distinct swing 
towards tlie former. He believes that we 
cannot have both. 

Freedom and equality have turned out 
to be two incompatible ideas within the 
framework of modern democracy. 

This may be granted at once ; human 
beings will always differ in mental capa- 
city, in moral sensibility, in physical 
strength. It is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther even economic equality, which is 
the aim of Communism, can be estab- 
lislied and maintained. Professor Wadia 
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cites the experience of Russia to sub- 
stantiate his clain) that if the impetus 
to earn more is rsnioved the vast major- 
ity will lapse into indifference and lazi- 
ness. That is not to say, however,^ that 
the bare necessities cannot be assured to 
all without sacrificing incentive to effort. 

And we cannot have freedom, either, 
unless the unreasoning demand for equal- 
ity is traced to its source in man’s violated 
sense of justice and the causes of the 
latter are removed. Freedom does not 
and cannot mean self-seeking, in callous 
disregard of the just demands of the 
many. The pitiful cry for bread that 
rings throughout the world unheeded 
must die away before the position of 
freedom is assured. The democracies 
that believe in freedom must find a way 
to reconcile it with a greater measure 
of social justice or they must go down, 
and freedom with them, until the dawn 
of a brighter age. 


“The Problem Child of Europe”— un- 
der that title Miss Dorothy Thompson 
skilfully unravels in the April issue of 
Foreign Affairs the tangled skein of pre- 
sent German ideology. She knows Ger- 
many exceedingly well and brings to her 
analysis an understanding sympathy that 
lends her words the greater weight. 

There is no doubt of the contribution 
made to the present national psychopathy 
by the series of shattering psychological 
shocks which the Germans have suffered 
in the last quarter century. But certain 
fundamental psychological characteristics 
persisted. Not the least significant of 
these are the unreconciled inner conflicts, 
as between national self-assertiveness and 
an oceanic expansiveness— a pursuit of 
the general and the universal. “ The Ger- 
man mind has never been able to make 
itself up ”, even to choose between 
its affinities with the East and with the 
West. The German welcomes discipline 
because he cannot impose it on himself. 


At loose in the cosmos he is anguished 
and divided ; but inside four walls he 
is again attracted by the cosmos. The 
German duality of feeling accounts for the 
“remarkable notion of world mission, 
but a remarkable uncertainty of what 
that world mission may be”. 

The hoi^ful aspect is that “nothing 
so eager and paradoxical as the German 
mind can be wholly regimented and sub- 
dued ”. The opposition Germany is 
meeting to her sense of “ illimitability ” 
by the action of England and FrancCj in 
both of which Miss Thompson secs “ far 
more inner unity and spontaneous 
patriotism. . .than there ever was in 
Germany ” is salutary, for “ with the rec- 
ognition of limits will come the possi- 
bility of making a truly organic and 
civilized society”. 

But not all the symptoms of “the 
problem child ” are ixjculiar to Germany. 
Some of them arc “ twentieth century ”, 
“symptoms somewhat characteristic of 
all deaiying middle-class society”. Miss 
Thompson sees a great renascence as 
necessary for the West to overcome the 
present crisis. The German belief that 
idealism is dead in the West, that the 
West is decadent, makes abortive the 
French and British ideological approach 
to the German ixople. Those countries 
can exert a drawing |X)wer upon Germany 
only if they find the way 

simultaneously to feed men and to liberate 
them, to adjust the social system to the 
reality of social interdependency without re- 
establishing .slavery. 

In a word, tliey must exemplify in 
action the admittedly higher ethical con- 
cepts for which they stand if their words 
are to carry conviction. Can any one 
doubt that if the Allies had given an 
earnest of sincere resolve to apiily the 
principles of Democracy on a world- 
wide scale, the Scandinavian countries 
would have rallied openly to their sup- 
port before disaster overtook them, and 
the free republics of America as well ? 



Point out the Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those \|rho tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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INDIA’S NEED— A HIGHER RELIGION 


Every thoughtful Indian ardently 
wishes to remove the curse of com- 
munalism which has been a blight upon 
this country', especially in these later 
days. While no one with a sense of 
history and of psychology can fail to see 
the curse as a result of the Divide-and- 
Rule Policy of a government alien to 
the culture of the country, no one should 
overlook that if. Indians did not wish to 
be divided no foreign force could drive 
the wedge in the solid wall of unity. 
Furthermore, we do not think Indians 
estimate correctly the mischief done by 
sycophants and toadies who hang about 
government houses and secretariats and 
who become the instruments of that 
policy of divide et impera. There are 
honest friends of the government, but 
there are also cunning tools and it is 
necessary to distinguish between them. 
These latter will prove an unforeseen 
difficulty in the formation c3f any organ- 
ism such as that outlined in the able 
article of Shri Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
whose years of service for the ameliora- 
tion of the poverty of our countrymen it 
well known. 

In this volume of The Aryan Path 


the pressing need for the creation of a 
body of men and women who will not 
only talk but act as Indians has been 
IX)inted out by more than one of our 
contributors. Shri Manu Subedar led 
the way in our January issue — “ Wanted 
—An Anti-Communal League In our 
April number Shri S. R. Kantebet took 
the discussion of the subject one step 
forward and indicated a few practical 
ways adopting which even a small band 
of patriots w^ould successfully lay the axe 
to the root of the upas tree of com- 
munalism. Ilis appeal in the matter of 
religious beliefs was to “respect each* 
other’s views in the religious, sphere on 
the ground that religion is a purely per- 
sonal affair Shri Radhakamal Muker- 
jee goes further in the following article. 
In his opinion — and we must not over- 
look that he is an economist of the front 
rank and a social worker of considerable 
experience— the pressing need of India is 
a higlier religion ; we draw our readers* 
attention to his concluding paragraph. 

If there is one lesson more than any 
other to which the long long history of 
our Motherland points, it is this : that 
physical greatnes^ economic prosperity 
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and political unity are but of 

moral stamina, religious insight and 
spiritual outlook. Intellectual effeminacy 
follows the loss of spirituality and is 
followed 1by political disimity and 
economic poverty. National planning re- 
quires consideration paid to the moral 
and religious influence in the lives of our 
masses. The only true Socialism is that 
of Gotama Buddha and Jesus Christ. 
In the teachings of these two giant 
social revolutionaries and of their peers— 
a few only though they be— are available 
principles and fundamentals for the 
creation of a new order. Both reformers 
were ardent philanthropists and practi- 
cal altruists— preaching most unmistak- 
ably Socialism of the noblest and highest 
type, self-sacrifice to the bitter end. The 
teachings of both were boundless love for 
humanity, charity, forgiveness of injury, 
forgetfulness of self and pity for the de- 
luded masses ; both showed the same con- 
tempt for riches, and made no difference 


fjuly 


between mmm and tuum. Their desire 
was to give the ignorant and the misled, 
whose burden in life was too heavy for 
them, hope enough and an inkling into 
the truth sufficient to support them in 
their heaviest hours. But the object of 
both reformers was frustrated owing to 
excess o/ zeal of their later followers. 
Half-truths are worse than lies ; partial 
brotherhoods worse foes of Universal 
Brotherhood than total absence of 
brotherhood ; separative creeds the great- 
est enemies of Religion. Bearing these 
facts in mind true patriots should come 
together to plan the ushering in of a new 
order founded upon the principle that 
the One Spirit informs and energizes 
every man, every woman, and that there- 
fore none should be disinherited from 
the enjoyment of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. “Let us have faith that 
right makes might ; and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 


A CALL TO INDIAN PATRIOTS 


The communal situation has suddenly 
and profoundly deteriorated during 
'recent years. Looking back towards the 
birth of Indian nationalism about the 
beginning of this century, with its poets 
of patriotism, like Tagore and Aurobindo 
Ghose, and its prophets of nationalism, 
like Gokhale, Tilak and Bepin Chandra 
Pal, we can still appreciate the wide- 
mindedness and the comprehensiveness 
of that national movement which touched 
art, literature, economics and social re- 
form alike, and wanted to bring intoHts 
irresistible idealfstib sweep men of all 
rdigions and castes without distinction. 
The present political movement has lost 
its idealistic character ; it smadcs too 


much of bargaining and huckstering. It 
is permeated by this bargaining spirit 
as it concentrates less on the cultural and 
spiritual goal of Indian independence 
and more on concessions from the British 
in matters of trade, economic policy 
and recruitment to the All-India services. 
The same spirit of bargaining, based not 
on a deep social and ideological unity 
but on rational calculation of reciprocal 
sectional interests, underlay the Gandhi 
Ali Brothers Hindu-Muslim rapproch^- 
merit during the Khilafat agitation, which 
was hailed as the first India-wide cement- 
ifag of Hindu and Muslim political 
interests. This was, however, mere 
strategy. There was no recognition here 
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of the claims of the larger loyalty of the 
two communities to the goal of Indian 
political independence or to the common 
spiritual message of an emancipated 
nation. 

The deterioration of Hindu-Muslim 
relations has, of course, been speeded up 
by the Communal Award afid the accep- 
tance of separate electorates. Indian 
democracy, long before it has reached its 
goal of national self-determination and 
the planning of its constitution, is en- 
cumbered with a vicious principle of 
representation on the basis of castes and 
conununities, a system unparalleled in the 
world in its opposition to the evolution 
of nationalism and of democracy itself. 
Representative government, introduced 
since the Communal Award, has become 
communal government. The welding of 
the two communities which had been 
going on silently in municipal, local and 
civic bodies, in educational work and in 
social service for the last few decades 
has suddenly been interrupted. Alike to 
Councils and to Assemblies, to Muni- 
cipal and District Board meetings and 
to those of school committees people now 
come with stereotyped narrow ends and 
with truculent communal temper. 

India’s national movement is to-day 
unfortunately guided only by the poli- 
ticians. They have tried and still are 
trying to check Hindu-Muslim divisive- 
ness through pacts and bargains in the 
form of concessions, such as recruitment 
to the services on agreed communal 
ratios or seats in the Ministries or on 
Municipal and District Boards by agree- 
ments brought about through long-drawn- 
out astute compromises ; these pacts and 
compromises, however, only perpetuate 
and do not solve the problem. No spirit 
of bargaining can ever solve it. Unless 
ft® monopoly of leadership of the 


politicians who have become saturated 
with the bargaining spirit is broken, 
there can be no solution. 

Indian politics, still permeated by the 
middle-class outlook and dominated by 
the narrow consideration of securing a 
few more jobs for the middle-class un- 
employed among the different commu- 
nities and castes in the process^ of 
Indianisation, must be superseded by 
the mass point of view of peasant and 
labourer in a national economic pro- 
gramme, which will cut athwart the 
middle-class cleavages. The communal 
problem obtains its leadership on the 
issue of educated unemployment. As 
soon as India concentrates on the larger 
and more imperative problem of the 
proletariat, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
small tenants, agricultural workers or 
industrial labourers, the issue will be- 
come national. The Congress should 
plan systematic and coordinated pro- 
grammes of agrarian reform and of 
tenancy legislation, of debt redemption 
and the rehabilitation of credit, of liqui- 
dation of illiteracy and of rural uplift 
and for the protection and the welfare 
of labour. Eviction and expropriation 
from the land, rack-renting by the land- 
lord and exploitation by the money- 
lender are the common lot of the rural 
masses. There is neither Hindu nor 
Muslim poverty. Infant mortality is not 
a communal but a national scourge. 
Thin gruel and a loin-cloth are national, 
not communal issues. Likewise a con- 
structive economic programme, whether 
carried out by a responsible Ministry or 
preached in the villages, is bound to 
bring the two communities together on 
a common political platform and under 
a common leadership. In the Punjab 
and in Bengal, where the majority of 
Hindus are landlords and money-lenders 
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and the majority of the Muslims small 
tenants, debtors and agricultural 
labourers, the communal antagonism 
feeds the economic conflict of the classes. 
More imperative here is the development 
of a common economic front through a 
direct attack on the problems of per- 
manent settlement, subletting, transfer of 
land, mortgages and indebtedness. 

No politician can assume the leader- 
ship in this national economic programme 
in India unless he cherishes and develops 
a wide-minded social outlook. A Hindu 
politician cannot sincerely and success- 
fully offer more food and raiment and 
better living to the Muslim peasant or 
the pariah serf unless and until he can 
share their poverty in their hitherto 
neglected social setting. Untouchability 
and unapproachability are curses which 
prevent the expansion of that social 
sympathy and good will, without which 
the economic rights of the have-not's 
cannot be transformed into moral rights 
and claims, commanding the devotion 
and the sacrifice of the upper directive 
classes for the benefit of the community. 

Every educated Indian should be 
deemed a traitor and a rebel, who 
persists by word or deed in maintaining 
the barriers of untouchability against the 
depressed castes or of social separation 
against the Muslims. Every politician 
should regard it as his moral obligation 
not to be associated with any clubs, 
associations, schools, charities or services, 
which give preference to certain com- 
munities and castes and thus restrict 
civic consciousness in communal com- 
partments. Without our politicians 
becoming large-minded social reformers, 
prepared to ride roughshod over the 
sacrosanct caste bias against untouchables 
and the ancient prejudice against family 
and social intercourse between Hindus 


and Muslims, no economic programme 
of uplift can be sincerely worked out nor 
can it win the common allegiance of the 
masses. 

The problem, therefore, has become 
too deep-rooted socially to be tackled 
by superficial pacts and concessions ; it 
needs a change of heart on the part of 
the politicians. That chan^ of heart 
can come only from a religious idealism. 
Political bickerings can never disappear 
nor can social distrust and suspicion be 
set at rest unless by religion we can 
awaken or restore the soul of a mass 
politico-economic movement. 

The present political crisis is similar 
to what faced India in the fourteenth 
century, when Muslim political power 
first consolidatexl itself at Delhi and 
many other cities and brisk conversion 
was going on, effected in different parts 
of the country by fear of the sword or 
by purchase. Hinduism, which had 
assimilated the Sakas, the Huns, and 
the other early immigrants into India, 
was now for the first time faced with 
a religion and a community which, be- 
cause of suijerior political power and 
greater definiteness of scriptures and of 
ritual, successfully resisted its absorptive 
eclectism. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, there arose many saints 
like Ramananda, Kabir and the Vaish- 
nava leaders on the one hand and the 
Sufi mystics on the other, who in their 
ardent search for the unity of God 
brought together Hindus and Muham- 
medans, high and low castes, in a com- 
mon worship of the Deity in which the 
context of the Koran and the tradition 
of the Puranas mingled on equal terms. 
It was an age when the inwardness of 
religious feeling arose above Hindu 
dogma and Muslim doctrine^ and univer- 
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sal ideas, feelings and attitude were ex- 
pressed by all the great popular mystics 
and saints of India. Kabir expressed 
the religious spirit of the times in the 
following words : — 

“As in different ornaments of gold, 
the same gold is there, so also the differ- 
ent names of God— Shiva or Allah, Ram 
or Rahim, Karim or Keshav, Hari or 
Hazrat— refer to the same Being. 
Namaz and puja are two different aspects 
of the same salutation. You call upon 
the same God whether you have on 
your lips “ Mahadev “ or “ Adam In- 
habitants of the same soil, wherefore 
divide by labelling yourselves Hindus 
and Muslims ? “ 

Throughout Northern India the 
rapprochement between Hinduism and 
Islam continued for several centuries, 
inspired by a series of Hindu saints and 
Muslim jakirs to whom royal princes as 
well as peasants owned allegiance. It 
was, however, in Bengal, when, under 
Afghan rule (the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century), Pathan and Hindu 
both stood out against Mo^ul imperial- 
ism for the independence of the Prince, 
that religious reconciliation attained the 
greatest success, accompanied by the 
largest amount of freedom of social in- 
tercourse between upper-class Hindu 
and Pathan royal and noble families, and 
also between Hindu and Muslim rural 
masses. Marriages between Muslim and 
Hindu families were much more com- 
mon in mediaeval Bengal than anywhere 
else in India, while it is well known that 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayma 
were translated into Bengali from the 
Sanskrit under the authority of Nasrat 
Shah and Hussain Shah's General, Para- 
Khan, and the Bhagavata at the 
histanoe of Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf. 

Many Muslims became devout Vaish- 
navas, beginning with Haridas, the dis- 
ciple of Sri Chaitanya. It was at the 


court of Hussain Shah that the strange 
hybrid worship of Satya-Pir was 
inaugurated. The worship of this “ Pir ” 
along with that of Manek Pir and Kalu 
Gazi is still popular in Hindu homes 
in Bengal. Such was the strength of 
the popular religious movement that even 
now Hindu and Muslim peasants bow 
to common gods and godlings presiding 
over famine, pestilence and flood, and 
there are religious sects whose gurus are 
Muslims or Hindus, with their following 
composed usually of religionists of the 
other community. The Sahajiya, Darveshi 
and other popular sects have kept alive 
an ardent Catholicism to this day in the 
Bengal villages, in spite of the virus of 
communalism that has spread recently 
from the towns. It was in this catholic 
social and religious milieu that Akbar 
dreamed of welding India into unity 
through the Din Elahi. 

But the acme of the search for uni- 
versal religion was reached in India when 
A.kbar, seated in the Ibadat Khana at 
Fatepur Sikri, made the famous pro- 
clamation of 1579, described as the 
Magna Charta of his reign. Before the 
general assembly which he had summon- 
ed he said 

'* For an empire ruled by one head it 
were a bad thing to have the members 
divided among themselves and at vari- 
ance one with the other We ought 

therefore to bring all into one not 

losing what is good in any religion, and 
each gaining from the other. So would 
honour be rendered to God, peace given 
to the peoples, and security to the Em- 
pire. Let all who are present voice their 
concerted opinion." 

Akbar’s quest was that of the Sufis 
and the Hindu Sannyasis and he was 
encouraged in it by his friends Faizi and 
Abul Fazl and by that saintly recluse, 
Salim Chisti of Sikri. Akbar may have 
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gone out of his way to annoy the bi- 
goted but he had his mystic visions of! 
and on when he lived “ behind a veil ” 
and certainly he had the vision of a unit- 
ed India. 

** No man was to build a mosque, or 
to repair those in existence; and later 
on mosques were actually destroyed; the 
slaughter of cows was forbidden, and for 
more than a hundred days in the year 
all India was to abstain from eating 
meat. For Akbar had accepted the 
Hindu doctrines of ahimsa to animals, 
and of the sanctity of the cow.’* 

India did not listen to Akbar’s pro- 
clamation. His dream of a unified 
divine faith for India was frustrated by 
the forces of history. In the present cul- 
tural crisis, when the political-minded 
Muslim is challenging the forces of 
modem education and democracy which 
have built up Indian nationhood and 
seeks to divide the country into innumer- 
able Pakistans or Ulsters ” and to lead 
the people into interminable civil wars, 
we have to renew Akbar’s baffled en- 
deavours, not merely for social security 
and the unity of India but also for the 
rediscovery of the soul of religion amidst 
the present obscurantism and bigotry on 
the one hand, and superciliousness and 
cynicism on the other. 

But the search for the divine faith 
which alone can deal successfully with 
the social and the political issue requires 
both individual striving and group 
organisation. It is essential now that all 
religious and semi-religious cultural and 
social-service associations, all institutions 
^d units in India which believe at once 


in the unity of God and the unity of the 
Indian people shall mobilise all their 
moral and material resources and come 
together for framing concerted plans of 
action. In the different focal points, 
whether universities or parishads, sev- 
Qsrams or nei^bourhood settlements, 
men of love and of sincerity should come 
together with the deliberate resolve to 
cleanse the ulcer of communalism and to 
eradicate it from the body politic and to 
organise a social and an economic reform 
movement irrespective of creeds and 
communities. 

Where religion divides, the only anti- 
dote is a higher religion. It is difficult, 
however, to acquire and to practise this 
higher religion. But both its acquisition 
and its practice will become easier 
through the grouping of kindred sensi- 
tive and now lacerated minds, who as 
they deliberately practise the art of unit- 
ing themselves with fellow men, Hindus 
and Muslims, high caste or harijan, will 
develop the higher religion as the inspir- 
ation of patriotism, the balm of social 
conflict, and the amritam of the indivi- 
dual soul. 1 would crave the forbear- 
ance of the editor and the readers of 
The Aryan Path for the following pro- 
posal : that they should gather together 
in a conference, discuss religious plan- 
ning and establish a few religious and 
cultural units or centres comprising like- 
minded persons with the objectives men- 
tioned, to grapple with what appears to 
be the most serious cultural as well as 
political crisis which has faced the coun- 
try since the advent of British rule. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee 




“TAO TE CHING” s ITS PRACTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

[Dr. Lionel Giles is a wdl-known authority on Chinese lore, whose numer- 
ous vdumes have enriched the knowledge of the Western world about that country’s 
andent wisdom. A question may wdl be adced about our esteemed contributor’s 
closing sentence : why should it be “ hard to realize ” that Lao Tzu taught what is 
r^arded as the central message of Jesus Christ, supposed to have been delivered 
for the first time to humanity ? Is it not past time that Christendom shed the super- 
stition that Jesus was the first advocate of the Golden Rule? Not only 
Lao Tzfi but his great axitemporary the Buddha also taught the same doctrine. 
-Ed.] 


The title which has been chosen for 
this article may seem strangely inapt, 
if not self-contradictory. For practical 
philosqphy, if it means anything, is phi- 
losophy applied to active purposes, and 
we know what Lao Tzfi thoujjit of ac- 
tion in a general way. “Practise in- 
action ’’, he said ; “ occupy yourself with 

doing nothing Attain complete 

vacuity, and sedulously preserve a state 

of repose The Empire has ever been 

won by letting thinp take their course. 
He who must always be ddng is unfit 
to obtain the Empire.” However, we 
may evade this initial difficulty by in- 
terpreting the words less strictly as “phi- 
losophy applied to the general conduct 
of life”. How far, then, is it possible 
or desirable to carry out Lao Tzu’s pre- 
cepts in daily life ? An answer suggests 
itself at once. Inasmuch as these pre- 
cepts are mostly negative in character, 
all that is necessary is to abstain from 
doing things, and one cannot go far 
wrong. But Taoism is not quite so 
simple as that In the first place, (xie 
so(xi discovers that the injunction to do 
**othing is not one that can be obeyed 
to the letter. Not <mly is it impossible 
to live without action, but life itself is 
® a certain sense sytKxiymous with ac- 
^vity, while peipetual quiescence 
aroounts to nothing else than death. Lao 


Tzu was fond of coining paradoxes, but 
we cannot suppose he meant these to 
stand as universal rules of conduct. To 
insist on treating them as such and to 
go to absurd extremes in an effort to 
conform to the doctrine of inaction 
would have appeared to him just as 
forced and unnatural as the opposite 
course and therefore contrary to Tao. 
For, professing to base itself on the laws 
of Nature, Taoism must maintain an 
equipoise which prevents it from going 
too far in any dircctiisi. 

What seems to have impressed Lao 
Tzu most forcibly when he contrasted 
human activities with the operation of 
natural laws was the excess of positive 
endeavour and the dearth of what 
Wordsworth calls “ wise passiveness ” in 
every department of life. He saw that 
the heavenly bodies completed their re- 
volutions, that night followed day, that 
the moon wa.xed and waned, that plants 
flourished and decayed in their due 
seasons, without visible effort of any 
kind. The underlying motive power 
never showed itself, yet everything ran 
its appointed course smoothly, steadily 
and quietly. In human affairs, what a 
difference! On every hand, violence 
was rife. Evil men were grasping at 
power and holding it by main fmre. 
Harsh laws extorted money from the 
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pec^le and kept them in hopeless sub- 
jection. The death-penalty was inflict- 
ed for trifling offences, while starvation 
and misery stalked throu£^ the land. 
Even if the worst forms of cruelty were 
avoided, the lives of the poor were made 
intolerable by prying and meddling 
from above. All this, to Lao Tzu’s 
thinking, sprang from man’s itch to be 
doing something at all costs. If, as he al- 
most came to believe, all doing was prac- 
tically equivalent to wrong-doing, how 
much better to do nothing. If the complex 
machinery of civilized life and social re- 
lations could produce only widespread 
unhappiness, why not scrap it al- 
together? Away with so-called civili- 
zation ! Let mankind revert to its pri- 
mitive state of simplicity, following na- 
tural instincts rather than artificial laws. 
Government could then be reduced to a 
minimum, yet there need not be 
anarchy. So far from being eliminated 
entirdy, the ruler plays an important part 
in Lao Tzu’s scheme ; but he must be 
nothing less than a Sage, whose wisdom 
will largely consist in keeping himself in 
the background and refraining from 
vexatious interference : — 

“ In the highest antiquity, the people 
did not know that they had rulers. In 
the next age, they loved and praised 
them. In the next, they feared them. 

In the next, they despised them So 

long as I do nothing (says the ruler), the 
people will work out their own reform- 
ation. So long as I love calm, the people 
will right themselves. If only I keep 
from meddling, the people will grow rich. 
If only I am free from desire, the people 
will come naturally back to simplicity.” 

Here we have the fundamental belief 
in the force of example which is so 
de^ly ingrained in Chinese ethics, and 
which Lao Tzu appears to have held with 
the same almost pathetic intensity of 
conviction as Confucius himself. Al- 


though the notion may have been over- 
stressed by them, there is much more 
truth in it than is usually admitted by 
our modem theorists. It is certain, at 
any rate, that good government cannot 
in the long run be expected from bad 
men. Self-mastery must be attained by 
one who wishes to control others ; self- 
cultivation by one who wishes to teach 
others. 

Of course, in speaking of rulers and 
their subjects, Lao Tzu had in mind 
much smaller communities than the 
great and populous countries of to-day. 
China as he knew it had long ceased 
to be a unified empire ; it was a con- 
geries of more or less independent states, 
living uneasily side by side, and con- 
stantly encroaching on their neighbours’ 
rights and territories. Lao Tzu’s own 
ideal was little State with a small 
population, and not more than a hund- 
red men available as soldiers”. This 
clearly indicates little more than a vil- 
lage. 

“ There might still be boats and car- 
riages, but no one would have occa- 
sion to ride in them. There might be 
weapons and armour, but no one would 
need to use them. I would have them 
return to the use of knotted cords (as 
an aid to memory, instead of writing). 
They should find their plain food sweet, 
their rough garments fine. They should 
be content with their homes, and happy 
in their simple ways.” 

Such a state of Arcadian innocence 
has been the dream of reformers and 
philosophers in every age, and Lao Tzu 
may have seen something not unlike it 
in the more remote village communities 
of China. But for the vast majority of 
the world's inhabitants it cannot ever 
have been a practicable mode of lifc 
and every day, as time goes on, it be- 
ooimes more hopeless to think of any 
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such return to a mythical Golden Age. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that the Too 
Ti Ching can provide us with no exact 
model for the conduct of life. No man 
can be a Taoist in the strictest sense, nor 
can a State be administered on purely 
Taoist principles. To a lesser degree this 
is true of most other systems of philoso- 
phy or religion; but Taoism seems to be 
peculiarly at variance with the facts and 
necessities of ordinary life. Pushed to 
its logical conclusion, it can but lead to 
stagnation more or less complete, to a 
paralysis of human faculties, to intellec- 
tual death. But the Chinese are re- 
markable for their robust common sense, 
and in adopting it as one of their “three 
religions” they never seriously contem- 
plated the erection of a State system of 
quietism and laisser-faire. Syncretism 
is in their blood, and they were well 
content to be Confucianists, Buddhists 
and Taoists all at the same time. Cer- 
tainly they felt that much of Lao Tzu’s 
thought was too valuable to be allowed 
to perish. 

With the gradual transformation of 
Taoism into a popular religion we are 
not concerned here. Alchemy and the 
quest for immortality, the practice of 
divination and the control of evil spirits, 
the canonization and worship of iimu- 
merable divinities, even the develop- 
ment of medical science (always closely 
associated with Taoism)— these things 
are remote indeed from the austere ut- 
terances of the Too Te Ching. In spite 
of the upgrowth of superstition, this 
treatise still remained a source of in- 
spiration to whidi men might return 
again and again. If it did not provide a 
of morals and social behaviour 
complete in itself, it was useful as a cor- 
rective, or an emollient, of other systems 
*^re adapted to the stem realities of a 


workaday world. It supplied an ele- 
ment of idealism, even of poetry and 
romance, which was not to be found in 
Confucian writings, while its outlook on 
life was more carefree and joyous than 
that of Buddhism, with its insistence on 
suffering as the key-note of all existence. 

In the course of time, Taoism tended to 
become identified in the popular imagina- 
tion with hermits who had withdrawn 
from the troubles of the world to a life 
of stark simplicity in the mountains, or 
with bohemian coteries of artists and 
poets who, in the true Horatian spirit, 
filled the fleeting hours with wine and 
revelry. But the message of the Tao 
Te Ching was not merely to these few. 
It was addressed to all who had cars to 
hear, and more especially to those in a 
position of authority. Thus, the ruler of a 
state is constantly reminded of his true 
place in the order of things. He must 
“ make humility his base ”, and “ wish- 
ing to be above the people, he must by 
his words put himself below them. For 
in this way, the people will not feel his 
weight”. He must eschew luxury and 
self-indulgence, and make every effort to 
lighten his subjects’ burden. 

“ Where the palaces are very splendid, 
there the fields will be very waste, and 
the granaries very empty — The 
people starve because those above them 
devour too many taxes ; they are diffi- 
cult to govern because those above them 
are meddlesome ; they are indifferent to 
death because those above them are too 
grossly absorbed in the pursuit of life.” 

The death-penalty is expressly con- 
demned in these striking words 

“ There is always a Power that pre- 
sides over the infliction of death. He 
who would take the place of this Power 
and himself inflict death is like a novice 
using the tools of a master-carpenter. Of 
those who use the tools of a master- 
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caipcnter there are few who will not cut 
their own hands.” 

Lao Tzu lived in a period known to 
historians as that of “The Fighting 
States ” ; and his attitude to war is 
again uncompromising : — 

“ Weapons, however beautiful, are 
instruments of ill omen, hateful to all 
creatures. Therefore he who has Tao 
will have nothing to do with them — 
There is no greater calamity than lightly 

engaging in war Where troops have 

been quartered, brambles and thorns 
spring up. In the track of great armies 
there must follow lean years.” 

The final injunction to the ruler who 
successfully carries out this teaching is 
to seek no recognition for what he has 
done : “ When your task is completed 

and fame has been achieved, then 
retire into the background ; for this is 
the way of Heaven.” After he has con- 
ferred prosperity on the people, the 
means he has used should remain un- 
divulged, so that they may say : “ We 
have come to be as we are, naturally 
and of ourselves.” 

And what of the plain man who holds 
no official post but needs guidance too in 
his everyday life ? He will find in the 
Tao Te Ching many sensible words of 
advice that he can accept without ques- 
tion, some also that may seem a little 
strange : — 

“ Be sparing of speech, and things will 

come right of themselves Keep the 

mouth shut, close the gateways of sense, 
and as long as you live you will have 
no trouble. Open your lips and push 
your affairs, and you will not be safe to 

the end of your days Those who 

know do not speak ; those who speak 
do not know.” 

We see that Lao Tzu anticipated 
Carlyle in preaching the gospel of si- 


lence. He also set great store by the vir- 
tues of gentleness and humility : — 

“ Gentleness brings victory to him who 
attacks, and safety to him who defends. 
Those whom Heaven would save, it 

fences round with gentleness There 

is nothing in the world more soft and 
weak than water, yet for attacking 
things that are hard and strong there 

is nothing that surpasses it The soft 

overcomes the hard, the weak over- 
comes the strong. There is no one in 
the world but knows this truth, and 

no one who can put it into practice 

Keep behind, and you shall be put in 

front He that humbles himself shall 

be preserved entire Goodness strives 

not, and therefore it is not rebuked.” 

But it is in dealing with the problem 
of evil, and es|iecially in his reaction 
to wickedness in other men, that Lao 
Tzu broke entirely new ground and 
must have incurred shari> criticism from 
his contemporaries. “Even if a man 
is bad ”, he said, “ how can it be right 
to cast him off?. ..Requite injury with 
kindness.” And again : “ To the good 
I would be good ; to the not-good 1 
would also be good, in order to make 
them good.” In another saying, one of 
the most arresting in the whole of the 
Tao Ti Ching, he enlarges upon the 
same theme : — 

“ Among men, reject none ; among 
things, reject nothing. This is called 
comprehensive intelligence. The good 
man is the bad man’s teacher ; the bad 
man is the material upon which the 
good man works. If the one does not 
value his teacher, if the other do^ 
not love his material, then despite their 
sagacity they must go far astray. This 
is a mystery of great import.” 

It is hard to realise that such words 
were spoken several centuries before the 
Christian era. 


Lionel Giles 



DEVOTION— MEDITATION— ACTION 

[This is the seventh in the series of studies on the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in our January number.—ED.] 


It may be said that most men have no 
special aptitude of any kind and that 
their sphere of work is determined only 
by chance or accident. Has the gospel of 
Svadharma no message for them ? The 
Gita makes no distinction between 
Svadharma and Svakarma. If nature 
imposes no obligations on us, habit, which 
is rightly called the second nature, does. 
What we are accustomed to doing every 
day in the profession we have entered— 
our daily round of duties in our office or 
our shop— may be made the basis of our 
Karma Yoga as easily as the special gifts 
of mathematical or musical genius. We 
shall be judged not by the work w’e do, 
but by the way in which we do the work 
given to us. It is better to work in a 
small place with a large heart than to 
work in a large place with a small heart. 
Karma Yoga can illumine a hovel as 
well as a palace. The smaller the place 
probably the more intense is the illumin- 
ation. The Gita says in an oft-quoted 
verse 

“All works with no exception culminate 
in Jnana.” (IV. 33) 

But Karma Yoga can be satisfactorily 
performed only by those who cultivate 
the habit of contemplation and prayer 
and seek the help of God in controlling 
their desires and resisting the temptations 
that beset their path. The Gita there- 
fore advises us to retire now and then 
into solitude to collect our thoughts 
and to concentrate our minds on the 
Supreme Spirit. The Dhyana Yoga that 
recommends is quite simple and 
natural, unlike the elaborate technical 
Yoga later systematised by Patanjali in 


his Yoga Sutras, 

“Renouncing entirely all the desires 
bom of imagination and restraining with 
his mind all the senses on every side, a 
man should gain tranquillity little by little 
and with a steadfast purpose concentrate 
his mind on the Spirit and think of no- 
thing else. Whatsoever makes the 
wavering and fickle mind wander away 
— it should be withdrawn from that and 
brought back to the control of the Spirit. 
For Supreme Happiness comes to the 
Yogin whose mind is at rest, whose 
passions are composed and who is pure 
and has become one with God.” (VI. 
24-27) 

Similarly the bhakti or devotion to 
God that the Gita recommends is not 
the excessive emotionalism of the later 
Bhakti schools. There is no trace of 
exaggeration about it. It is in healthy 
contact with practical life and is cal- 
culated to lead the worshipper on his 
path to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality. Karma and Bhakti in the Gita 
supplement each other. There is no ques- 
tion of which is the more important 
of the two— the disinterested performance 
of duty or the seeking for the Grace of 
God through meditation and prayer. The 
two go side by side. The more we seek 
the Grace of God the more eager do we 
become to carry out His will. 

Again the Bhakti that is taught in the 
Gita is a progressive feeling. With His 
usual catholicity Krishna recognises all 
forms of worship— the worship of tlie 
spirits, the worship of the gods, the wor- 
ship of the personal Iswara and the 
worship of the impersonal Brahman. He 
points out that it is man’s own nature 
or capacity that determines his particular 
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form of worship. All forms are accept- 
able to God as they are only His forms 
and He is behind them all. But He 
sends His grace in proportion to the 
quality of worship that is offered. The 
purer the worship the fuller is the Graa. 
As the worship of the gods and the 
spirits produces only limited results, 
Krishna calls upon all to progress to- 
wards the worship of the One Ruler of 
the Universe— a pure monotheistic 
worship. And as for the worship of God 
as personal Ruler or as the impersonal 
omnipresent Spirit, he says that it makes 
no difference at all, only the latter is 
a more difficult path for men as they 
are constituted in this world. The verses 
to be studied in this connection are 
these : — 

“Men in whom goodness prevails 
worship the gods, men in whom passion 
prevails worship demi-gods and demons 
and others in whom dullness prevails 
worship the spirits and ghosts.” 
(XVII. 4) 

“Those who worship the gods go to 
the gods, those who worship the manes 
go to the manes, those who wor^ip the 
spirits go to the spirits and those who 
worship me come unto me.” (I'X. 25) 

“Whatever may be the form which 
each devotee seeks to worship with faith 
— in that form alone do I make his faith 
steadfast. 

“Possessed of the faith he worships 
that form and his desires are fulfill^, 
granted in fact by me alone.” (VII. 21 
and 22) 

“Even those who worship the other 
gods and are endowed with faith worship 
me alone, O Arjuna, though in the 
wrong way. 

“ For I am the enjoyer and the lord of 
all kinds of worship. But these men do 
not know my real nature. Hence they 
fall.” (IX. 23 and 24) 

“Those who have fixed their minds 
on me and who, ever steadfast and 
possessed of supreme faith, worship me 
—them do I consider perfect in Yoga. 


“ But those who worship the Imperish- 
able, the Ineffable, the Unmanifested, 

the Inoompidiensible they also come 

to me. 

“ The difficulty of those whose minds 
are set on the Unmanifested is greater, 
for the goal of the Unmanifested is 
harder for the embodied to reach.” 
(XII. 2-5) 

Having thus fixed the best form of 
worship, the Gita points out the succes- 
sive steps by which one can reach the 
goal of Bhakti, namely, life in God. In 
the following verses the goal is given in 
the first verse and the way is then traced 
backwards to the early stage of Karma 
Yoga 

“ Fix thy mind on me alone, let thy 
thoughts rest in me. And in me alone 
wilt thou live hereafter. Of this there 
is no doubt. 

“ If thou art not able to fix thy mind 
on me, O Arjuna, then seek to reach me 
by the practice of concentration. 

“ If thou art not able even to practise 
concentration of mind then devote thy- 
self to my service. For even by doing 
service to me thou canst reach perfection. 
If thou art not able to do even this, 
then give up the fruit of all thy actions, 
seeking refuge in me, with thy mind 
subdued.” (XII. 8-11) 

In other words, the ordinary duties 
of life discharged in a selfless spirit, re- 
ligious works of devotion, exercises in 
meditation and unwavering concentration 
are the steps that lead one to the fullness 
of spiritual life in God. To those who 
try to tread this path and seek his help 
Krishna gives an assurance in resounding 
verses which have been a source of con- 
solation to many a humble traveller 
through all the ages 

" Even if the most sinful man worships 
me and worships no other he must be 
regarded as righteous, for he has decided 
aright. 

“ He soon becomes righteous and 
obtains lasting peace. Proclaim it 
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boldly, O Arjuna, that my devotee never 
perishes.” (IX. 30 and 31) 

This assurance is given to one and 
all without any distinction. The only 
qualification that is required is an 
attempt m the part of men to turn 
towards God and seek His help. The 
moment this is done He whom the Gita 
describes as the Lord of all the worlds 
and the Friend of all creatures comes to 
dwdl in their hearts out of His infinite 
compassion and “dispels the darkness 
bom of ignorance by the shining lamp 
of wisdom ”. These are not empty words. 
Every one who has made the attempt 
knows how mysteriously and in what 
strange ways light has come to him. 
He knows how often in his ignorance 
he has asked for a stone and bread has 
been given to him. He knows how the 
Helper has taken him by the hand ever 
since he trusted Him and has led him 
safely through the difficult and anxious 
moments in life ; how sometimes he 
ungratefully forgot Him when he 
emerged out of the darkness, but soon 
memory stung him and he fell prostrate 
on the earth ; and a thousand other 
things which make him say from his own 
experience that the following words of 
Krishna are literally true : — 

“ Fixing thy thought on me thou shalt 
surmount every difficulty by my grace.” 
(XVIII. 58) 

Grace is open to all. There are no 
distinctions here of caste or creed or sex. 
It is one of the glories of the Bhagavata 
theism founded by Krishna that it does 
away with all the old restrictions enforced 
by the orthodox teachers of the Veda. 
Speaking particularly of caste and sex 
disqualifications the Teacher says 

Those who take refuge in me, O 
Arjuna, though they are of the lowest 
birth for their past sins— be they women 
or Vaisyas or Sudras— even they attain 
to the highest state.” (IX. 32) 


It is not according to caste or creed 
or sex that Krishna classifies his worship- 
pers, but according to the aims of their 
worship : — 

“ Four types of righteous men worship 
me, O Arjuna— the man in distress, the 
man who wishes to learn, the man 
who has an object to gain and the man 
of knowledge. 

“ Of these the man of knowledge who 
has his devotion centred in One and 
who is ever attuned is the best. For 
supremely dear am I to the man of 
knowledge and he is dear to me. 

“Great indeed are all of them. But 
the man of knowledge — I deem him to 
be myself. For being perfectly poised 
in mind he resorts to me alone as the 
highest way.” (VII. 16-18) 

Thus according to Krishna the man 
of the highest knowledge is also the man 
of the highest devotion. There is no 
distinction between the highest Jnana and 
the highest Bhakti. In the lower stages 
they strengthen one another, but in the 
end they form one ineffable experience. 
Accordingly the Master never belittles 
Jnana as some of the later teachers of 
Bhakti do. On the other hand, though 
the final word in the Gita is, as we shall 
see, one of Bhakti and Prapatti, that is, 
love and self-surrender, Krishna repeat- 
edly says that Bhakti leads to Jnana, 
that Love of Gixi leads to a vision of 
Him 

“ By devotion he knows me. knows me 
in truth, what I am and who I am. Then 
having known me in truth he forthwith 
enters into me.” (XVill. 55) 

And after the miraculous transfigura- 
tion, in which Arjuna was privileged to 
see Krishna not as his friend and 
charioteer but as a cosmic being envelop- 
ing all creation as an awful dispenser of 
life and death, Krishna says : — 
“Neither by the Vedas, nor by aus- 
terities, nor by alms-giving nor yet by 
sacrifice can I be seen in the form in 
which thou hast seen me now. 

“ But by devotion to me alone may I 
thus be known, truly seen and entered 
into, O Arjuna.” (XI. 53 and 54) 

D. S. Sarma 



HISTORY AND THE PRESENT 

A THEOSOPHICAL SURVEY OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 
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specialising in Historiography. In this artide he surveys the field in the light of 
Theosoghy.— ES)il 


Why do men study history ? It is be- 
cause they seek something in knowledge 
of the past that may be useful in the pre- 
sent. There are scholars for whom the 
study of ancient dvilizations and customs 
is a pleasing intellectual hobby ; others 
search the political and economic events 
of previous times as verification for pre- 
selected principles designed to guide the 
present social order. Most modem his- 
torians bdong to one of these two groups, 
and herein, perhaps, lies the secret of a 
declining interest in history on the part 
of the general public. Few but book- 
worms care to read “ original research ” 
on the fish-hodis used by Easter Island- 
ers in the tenth century. Few have any 
ccxifidence in the conclusions of econo- 
mic and political historians whose pre- 
dictions for the immediate present have 
woefully miscarried ; nor is there much 
help to the vital experiences of daily 
living in such treatises. A growing sus- 
piciixi is afloat— -a suspicion that history 
is not of much use after all. 

It is not fair, however, to place the 
blame upon “history” itself, for if in 
its broadest sense history ccanprchends 
the sum total of human experience, an 
unfolded present, all values must fall 
within its scope. The fault lies, not in 
the irrelevance of past to present, but 
in the way we study the past— in the 
limitatkms of our present perspectives 
and abilities. What we see in 
past history rdlects our present bias. 
As Carl Bedcer has said, " The specious 


present is always with us.” Our selec- 
tion of the historical problems which we 
think should be studied reveals our pre- 
sent scales of values— the kind of things 
we think important — and hence discloses 
philosophical positions as well. In the 
words of John Dewey, “all history is 
necessarily written from the standpoint of 
the present, and is in an inescapable sense 
the history not only of the present, but 
of that which is contemporaneously judg- 
ed to be important in the present." 

And what is judged important in the 
present ? A study of environmait on the 
assumption that man’s present nature is 
due to natural and economic conditions 
and changes, rather than to self-induced 
moral or spiritual change. The historian 
who preaches environmental determinism 
is a philosophical materialist. What he 
has to say of spiritual and moral values 
is entirely superficial, since as a philoso- 
pher he gives priority to matter. His con- 
clusions should be valid only for those 
who share his philosophical position, yet 
the pressure of popular materialism has 
convinced many that judgments in mat- 
ters of the spirit and of morals are the 
work of the scientific historian. 

Modem historians, while subject to 
this prejudicial view, have none the less 
tried to make history more meaningful. 
It is as though they had asked the ques- 
tion, “What does history mean to be 
about ? ” and then attempted to launch it 
upon a more profitable career. These 
workers have sou^t to discover the 
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“sociological forces** which mould the 
external forms of social, economic, and 
political institutions ; digging deeper than 
their predecessors into the process of his- 
torical causation, they announce that the 
culture, the literature, and the way of liv- 
ing of the common man have been the 
fundamental causes behind human 
events. This movement has been loosely 
called “ the new history **, a term made 
popular by James Harvey Robinson. It 
is a scholarly reaction to the view of the 
English historian Seeley, who remarked 
that “history is nothing but past ix>li- 
tics’*. Crane Brinton, writing in The 
American Scholar (Spring 1939), thus 
explains what may be termed the philo- 
sophical background of many of the 
“ new historians ** : — 

“Robinson, his friends and disciples 
were all * progressives greatly influenc- 
ed by the hopeful liberal socialism of 
such pre-war figures as H. G. Wells and 
Bernard Shaw. They were in our native 
phrase good Jeffersonians and came 
naturally by their interest in the common 
man. But tliey also held that if you 
could somehow get to understand the 
whole of the past of a society like ours, 
learn just how all the stupidities, the 
superstitions, the inequalities and the 
other defects we see all about us came to 
be, you could then take sensible measures 
to improve matters.’* 

Two elements have emerged from this 
approach to history, first, a recogniticwi 
of the importance of the culture of the 
masses in determining the development 
of civilization, and second, an emphasis 
upon the economic factors in this deve- 
lopment. Here the followers of Robin- 
^n join hands with the economic deter- 
minists. Both reflect and express the 
frame of reference of empirical science. 
Hence it is impossible for such scholars 
to understand the “ whole ” of the past 
when they emphasize economic and en- 


vironmental factors at the expense of 
those which are more vitally important 
—moral- and spiritual values. 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery 
of the new historians has been the fact 
that in a given period prevailing beliefs 
determine the ideas of all but the most 
exceptional thinkers. And this, indeed, 
is no new "discovery”. Hegel, a his- 
torian of quite other views, remarked 
that “every philosophy belongs to its 
age, and is subject to its limitations.’* 
Modem appreciation of this tmth is ex- 
pressed in the popularity of the phrase 
“ climate of opinion ’*, which received its 
latest currency at the hands of Alfred 
North Whitehead, the eminent philoso- 
pher and mathematician. But Dr. White- 
head did not invent the phrase ; he bor- 
rowed it from John Glanvil, an English 
writer of the seventeenth century, friend • 
and admirer of Dr. Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist. In The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, a noble appeal for free 
thought, for intellectual humility and 
for experimental science, Glanvil 
wrote ; — 

”... they that never peep’d beyond 
the common belief in which their easie 
understandings were at first indoctrinat- 
ed, are indubitably assur’d of the Truth, 
and comparative excellency of their re- 
ceptions. . .the larger Souls, that have 
travail’d the divers Climates of Opin- 
ions, are more cautious in their resolves, 
and more sparing to determine.** 

The clear perspective of a “ mystical “ 
writer, it seems, becomes acceptable only 
when echoed by a “scientific” philoso- 
pher. 

The “scientific” historian is limited 
by his philosophical environment, the 
“climate of opinion”, which suggests 
that all problems of ethics must be dealt 
witli as problems of habit and 0istom. 
“He consistently evades the historical fact 
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that th^ moral problem— that of evaluat- 
ing conduct as good or evil — is the vital 
issue of every age. As W. MacNeale 
Dixon says in The Human Situation, 
“ We know more than ever was known, 
and are convinced that we know nothing 
of what we most wish to know.” “ Scienti- 
fic ” sociologists and historians ignore the 
questions about which we “ most wish to 
know 

Another example of the inadequacy 
of the materialistic inteipretation of his- 
tory is available in the recent writings of 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Dr. Barnes has 
been producing bulky volumes on the 
sli^test provocation for many years. In 
his latest volumes, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science and Society in Transition, 
Dr. Barnes lays the blame for the pre- 
carious condition of modern civilization 
on our general failure to view the life 
of human beings realistically, which 
means, in his view, materialistically. R. L. 
Duffus, reviewing Society in Trmisition 
for the New York Times, exposes Dr. 
Barnes’s faith in the materialistic con- 
ceptions of popular science : — 

“He (Barnes) traces the effect of the 
industrial revolution, and the rise of 
scientific thinking, briefly but competent- 
ly. The statement of the theme reveals 
our author as accepting the mechanistic 
implications of modem biology, dispens- 
ing with the doctrine of ‘ free-will ’, con- 
cerned with the ‘ social lag ’ which keeps 
our thinking and our institutions so far 
behind our knowledge.” 

In Social Thought from Lore to Science 
Dr. Barnes presents the view that once 
we are well rid of philosophical specula- 
tion, or “lore”, realistic thinking will 
produce answers to our social questions. 
He places his trust in “analytical dis- 
cursive reasoning”. Yet as Arthur Salz 
says iq a comment on this work in The 
Philosophical Review (May 1939) : — 


“ Men- seem to be prompted by ex- 
amples and patterns rather than by 
argument and advocacy. The ferment 
of mysticism seems to be indispensable 
for making the social dough rise.” 

Now we come to the practical crux 
of the question : Whence this “ mys- 
ticism ” ? If there is more to man than 
matter — if there is a man of mind and 
spirit evolving through the physical, then 
the forces behind the development of his- 
tory must be dominantly intellectual and 
spiritual — a possibility which materialism 
refuses to consider. Further, if this is a 
metaphysical rather than a physical 
world, only knowledge transcending phy- 
sical experience can answer the ques- 
tion : “ What constitutes true moral- 

ity ? ” If man be known as a spiritual 
being, then his actions can he evaluated 
in terms of their consonance with the 
bbj(x:tive of soul evolution. 

Philosophers arc not oblivious to the 
need for a moral standard in critical his- 
tory, but feel this must be sought in com- 
pilations of tribal custom and similar 
anthroix)logical and sociological research. 
This involves history in a relativistic 
circle. Ernest I'rocltsch. foremost of re- 
cent German historiographers, speaks of 
the limitations of empirical studies of 
morals : — 

“ The great obstacle to this procedure 
lies in the fact that ethics itself must 
derive its knowledge of values from the 
facts of history, and can furnish nothing 
more than a critical delimitation and ad- 
justment of those values. We are thus 
confronted with a logical circle ; we must 
interpret history by the degree in which 
it approximates to ethical values, and at 
the same time we must derive those ethi- 
cal values frotn history.” 

The only escape from this “circle*’ 
lies in recognition of the fact that his- 
tory must take its ethical principles from 
moral philosophy, and not hope to dis- 
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cover them by induction. Then to. have 
ethical value, history must illuminate 
right principles of conduct by specific 
examples. In the words of Fontenelle, 
a historian and philosopher of the 
eighteenth century : — 

“ History is good for nothing if it be 

not united to morality It is certain 

that one may know all that man did 
and still be ignorant of man himsdf.” 

Two years ago Dr. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago pointed to the 
need of drawing moral conclusions from 
historical research. This is also the 
view of Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy. In a 
recent issue of the Journal of Philosophy 
(August 31, 1939) he says : — 

“ Historiography in general is, and 
should be relevant to one present pro- 
blem, but to one that is present only in 
the sense that it is perennial. The his- 
torian’s, and especially the intellectual 
historian’s, general and perennial pro- 
blem is the problem of human nature 
and human behaviour.” 

Appreciation of the moral content of 
history leads naturally to the search for 
a standard. To know which are the 
“good” circumstances and events, we 
need a measure of goodness. There is only 
one desideratum agreed upon by all 
those who are concerned with the moral 
aspects of history, and that is the gene- 
ral welfare. What, then, is “ good ” for 
mankind ? 

According to scientific materialism, the 
“good things of life” are to be found 
principally in satisfying the variable com- 
binations of urges for sex, food and shel- 
ter. Each individual is adapted to seek 
his enjoyment differently, and often at 
fhe expense of some one else, because of 
3- law called the struggle for survival. 
From this standpoint, how unjust, even 
®tepid, to pass moral judgments on bio- 
logical automatons who have fought 


bloody wars to satisfy natural urges^ Or 
because, perhaps, nature short-changed 
them- in the matter of a certain gland 
secretion ! No moral interpretation of 
history is possible from such a basis. 
However well-intentioned, historical 
writers can but sketch the framework of 
what moral history must include, for 
they cannot write it until they adopt a 
fundamentally different attitude concern- 
ing the nature of man and the enduring 
significance of his acts in the moral deve- 
lopment of soul. For instance, there can 
be no physical explanation for the for- 
getfulness of self that betokens true altru- 
ism and brings the greatest benefits to 
humanity. How can there be any real 
history while scientific method ignores 
what materialism fails to explain? The 
sociological historians hope that individ- 
uals may be brought to act in behalf 
of the “total situation” — the whole of 
mankind— but on what ground do they 
expect a purely physical creature to strive 
for this spiritual ideal ? 

Let us turn to a less barren source 
than doctrinaire materialism. Surely 
some historians have realized that there 
are other forces than the physical in the 
drama of human destiny ! Hegel, des- 
pite short-sighted applications of his prin- 
ciples, saw the law of cyclic change work- 
ing in the development of civilizations ; 
and while the full import of Karma re- 
mained for him “ dark and inscrutable ”, 
since he recognized but one aspect of this 
law, he nevertheless found in Spirit or 
Idea the primal cause which unfolds its 
potentialities through changing forms. 
This idea is further developed by Ernest 
Troeltsch 

“ Each historical phenomenon is to be 
estimated by reference only to that de- 
gree of approximation to the Idea which 
is set before it and is possible to it. In 
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this way ever} epodi has a relative justi- 
fication, though it must, at the same time, 
be judged in the light of an absolute 
Old. This shows the necessary relativ- 
ity of the philosophy of history, and yet 
makes it possible that the relative shall 
appear to be included in the movement 
towards the absolute. The absolute in 
the relative, yet not fully and finally in 
it, but always pressing towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting 
the mutual criticism of its relative indi- 
vidualizations — such is the last word of 
the philosophy of history.” 

The Theosophical view of history fol- 
lows naturally from such a formulation. 
The Absolute in man is spirit, pressing 
to fresh foims of self-expression through 
the mental nature, the psychical nature 
and the physical. Every intelligent form 
of whatever degree contains the essence 
of this same spirit, which is simply the 
power to unfold. The purpose of evolu- 
tion on earth is the acquirement of soul 
experience—^ ever deeper awakening to 
the interdependence of all sentient life. 
Through his various instruments, man 
may contact all degrees of manifested 
intelligence and influence them to a 
higher evolution of their own. When this 
continuing spiritual being, far older than 
any form he may temporarily inhabit, 
realizes his responsibility to the whole 
of evolutiem, he becomes one of those 
great lovers of humanity whose unselfish 
achievements mark the path of history. 
It is indeed philosophical ideas that have 
been the rulers of the world. Economic, 
political and social difficulties are all 


traceable to the egocentridty of human 
beings. Man is influenced to act accord- 
ing to his concept of self, and by the 
extent of his perception of interrdation- 
ship with other selves. Recognition of 
physical brotherhood must spring 
from the perception of the identity of 
spirit, wherever present, and the nature 
of its unfoldment through an infinite 
evolution governed by the inherent law 
of interdependence. The Theosophist 
points to Karma and Reincarnation as 
the truly “revolutionary ideas” that 
may stem the present destruction of 
men, nations and ideals. In the words 
of a great Theosophist, William Q. Judge, 
“The self-compelling basis for right 
ethics is found in these and no other 
doctrines.” 

Theosophy, under whatever guise pre- 
sented, has been behind all nu>vements 
that have been conceived to help the 
development of spiritual man. The fu- 
ture course of human events depends 
primarily on recognition by an endurrag 
man of an enduring universe, in which 
he is the causative agent. To recognize 
those bases of action that have worked 
detriment in the past, to understand 
something of that vast sweep which the 
whole of history represents, means devo- 
tion to philosophy. This philosophy may 
rule the world or it may continue to be 
subordinate to the level of contempor- 
ary prejudice. The choice is with those 
who possess the knowledge of ail the 
forces in history. 


Gordon H. Clough 



FREUD ON THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 

[Dr. Satishchandta Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D., is lecturer in philosophy at 
the Calcutta University.— E d.] 


Of all the attempts made to discredit 
religion in modem times that of the late 
Professor Sigmund Freud was the most 
subtle and astounding. The sdence of 
psydioanalysis, primarily meant for the 
cure of neurotic patients, he brought to 
bear on religion in the attempt to expose 
it as an illusion. By rdigion Professor 
Freud meant monotheism as it was estab- 
lidied among the Jewish people and 
ccmtinued into Christianity. It was in 
totemism that he found the earliest ap- 
pearance of religion in the history of 
mankind. From this earliest form reli- 
gion had developed into polytheism with 
its belief in many gods, and the next step 
in its development had led to monothe- 
ism. This had been brought about by 
the concentration of the many gods of 
antiquity into the one Divine Being. Re- 
ligion thus consisted of the dogmas that 
God was an cannipotent and omniscient 
being, the creator and the moral govern- 
or of the world, and that he in the end 
ordered everything for good. The dog- 
mas of religion had no foundation in ex- 
perience and reason. Yet religimi had a 
powerful sway over mankind. Religious 
ideas were just those which fulfilled the 
oldest and strongest wishes of mankind. 
The sense of infantile helplessness 
aroused the need for protection which 
the father provided ; the helplessness of 
the human race before the pitiless forces 
of nature made it necessary to ding to 
bdief in the mdstence of an Almi^ty 
Father. Rdigion was an illusion in the 
sense that wish-fulfilment was the main 


Omnipotent God developed was a revi- 
val of the one and mily Father Deity 
worshipped by primitive races. Rdigicm 
was a return of the repressed or forgotten 
]>ast. Like every memory returning from 
the forgotten past, religion produced the 
strongest influence on mankind and put 
forward an irresistible daim to bdief. 
Religicxi was thus an obsessional neuro- 
sis of mankind, a delusion of humanity. 
It would pass away in time with the 
establishment of the reign of reason in 
man’s life.'* 

With due respect to Professor Freud 
I must say that he was a bold but false 
prophet of religion. His prophecy about 
the future of rdigion was based on cer- 
tain false assumptions and vitiated by a 
fundamental misconception. He arbitra- 
rily took religion to condst of certain 
dogmas or doctrines of Christian theo- 
logy and identified it with monothdsm. 
But it is by no means true to say that 
all religions are monotheistic in his sense 
of the word. There are some rdigions 
which are not theistic in any sense, e4.. 
Buddhism, Jainism and Advaita-VeeSnt- 
ism. So far as these godless rdigions are 
concerned. Professor Freud’s theory has 
no application, since none of them can 
be characterised as a Father rdigiem or 
a Son religicm. None the less they are 
religions, because they represent an atti- 
tude to life which is distinct from all 
other attitudes, moral, aesthetic or secu- 
lar. 

Further, when by rdigion Professor 
Freud understood certain dogmas, he 
ignored the very essence of rdigion. Re- 


factor in its motivation. Further, the 

'^Freud’s Tfc* Future of mHUusion and Moses and Mouotheisn 
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ligion is not so mudi a way of believing 
as a way of living and experiencing. To 
be religious is not to hold certain views 
about external or internal reality, but to 
experience and to live the life of the 
spirit in us. All religions of the world 
agree in holding fast to the belief in 
spirit. Even totemism is no exception. 
The totem is an object of worship be- 
cause the ancestor is believed to live in 
it as the protecting spirit of the clan. 
As Dr. Bowman has pointed out, “ To- 
temism acquires its significance entirdy 
from a belief in the spirits of the to- 
temic object 

How the belief in spirit could arise in 
the life of primitive peoples Professor 
Freud has not explained ; rather he has 
seemed to take it for granted. The be- 
lief in spirit can be properly explained 
only if we admit some experience of spi- 
ritual reality in the life of primitive man, 
however vague and imperfect it may be. 
Given the belief in and, by implication, 
the experience of spirit, we can under- 
stand the development of religion from 
totemism or animism through polythe- 
ism to monotheism. That in the course of 
this devdopment man made gods or God 
in his own image and to fulfil his strong- 
est wishes we need not deny. It was the 
most natural thing for man to do. Some 
trace of anthropomorphism may be 
found in all the spheres of man’s intel- 
lectual activity. The natural sciences 
had their beginning in what we now call 
magic, and even to-day they continue to 
be inspired by man’s hopes and aspira- 
tions. It may even be that nature itsdf 
is made by man to meet the needs of his 
practical life. It is no wander, therefore, 
that different rdis^ous ideas diould re- 
flect different human motives and serve 
different human interests. 


All these, however, constitute not the 
essence but the accidents of rdigion; 
they bdong to its outer garb and not to 
its inner life. Religious dogmas and doc- 
trines, rites and ceremonies, customs and 
institutions may diange, cease to func- 
tion, and eventually cease to be. Man 
may outgrow the necessity of a theistic 
or monotheistic religion with its Father 
God, Mother God or Son God. But the 
religion of spirit, which arises out of the 
experience of spiritual reality, may be 
expected to survive particular forms of 
religion like totemism, polytheism and 
monotheism. It was not man’s helpless- 
ness and selfish desire of protection that 
first impelled him to fabricate a world 
of religious illusions. Rather, it is the 
belief in spirit as the inspiring principle 
of the body that is the real source of all 
religion. 

With the imperfect knowledge 
about self and the world with 
which it began its career in pre- 
historic times, the human race was 
apt to confuse the spirit with physical 
things and living bodies. Even at the 
present day ordinary science and philo- 
sophy have not enabled man to unravel 
the mystery of spiritual life and to de- 
monstrate the existence of spirit as a 
Buperphysical reality. They either leave 
us in doubt about the reality of spirit 
or offer certain misleading conceptions of 
it as identical with body, brain or mind. 
What is necessary for the attainment of 
indubitable knowledge about spiritual 
reality is direct experience of it, just as 
sense experience is necessary for certain 
knowledge about physical reality. But 
direct experience of spiritual reality is 
possible only for those who are sufficient- 


ly determined and prepared to undergo 
the necessary discipline of mind^^ 


^ See A. A. Bov^nan, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Vd. 1, pi 99* 
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body. It is easy to see that a religion 
based on the difficult course of self-puri- 
fication and self-control must be limited 
to a small number of gifted individuals 
who are pure in heart and penetrating in 
insight. A critical and comprehensive 
study of religious history seems to show 
that the development of religion is in 


the direction of an individualistic rdi- 
gion of spirit. Possibly the future of 
religion will be some kind of mysticism 
which is securely based on the bed-rock 
of genuine spiritual experience and is free 
alike from the ordinary dogmas of reli- 
gion and the bitter conflicts of religious 
creeds. 

S. C. Chatterjee 


RESCUE THE 

Through the waiting-room of the Grand 
Central Station 

A shabby little Negro walked whistling. 

His hat was shapeless, his coat was ragged 
and stained, one shoulder was lower 
than the other. 

The slanting rays of the late afternoon 
sun streamed through the great 
windows in huge bars of gold. 

All around him was the glory of science, 
the splendour of wealth, the 
grandeur of power. 

He was whistling : 

''Rescue the perishing, 

Care for the dying.” 

Pferidiing ? 

A people who can build swift trains 

And railway stations like cathedrals— 
but far more wonderful ? 

Dying? 

Hire is life, 

Movement, stradning forward, tension, 
work, and the proof of achievement. 


PERISHING 

But the science that built the trains and 
the station 

And all the other wonders of the city 
Has built cannon and high explosive shells 
That would make the whole city in a few 
minutes a mass of crumbled 
masonry and twisted steel 
And blood and agony ; 

And gas that can choke soldiers and 
workers, fathers and mothers, and 
even little babies. 

That isn't something far away, 

Something that can never happen to us. 
It may leap upon us any day. 

“Rescue the perishing, 

Care for the dying. 

Tell them of Jesus 
The mighty to save.” 

Did the shabby little Negro know a secret 
That was not built into the Grand Central 
Station, 

That scientists and politicians, financiers, 
smart writers, and big ^ts of 
every kind have missed ? 


William H. Roberts 



ESCAPISM 


[In this article Miss R. E. Brace, author of How to Live VitaUy, makes an 
appeal for the restoration of harmrxiy to a discordant wmld. The only “ escape ” lies 
through knowledge and understanding. Readers familiar with the Eastern doctrine 
of Karma will recognize it in the solution Miss Bruce has suggested. — ^^.1 


The majority of mankind seem to 
spend most of their lives in trying to 
escape from evil. During the last few 
years this tendency has become much 
more marked. In academic terms, it is 
called “ the philosophy of escapism ”. 

The crisis of September 1938 drove 
millions to drink, to drugs, to theatres, 
to the cinema and, in many cases, to 
suicide. The evil thing was too big for 
them. They sought escape. 

But there is no escape. Evil will find 
man out no matter where he is, if his 
conduct has been such as to bring evil 
upoi him. For the world is made up of 
these two opposites, good and evil— not 
of good alone, as some idealists think, 
irar of evil alone, as some cynics believe 
—and man attracts to himself the one or 
the other as the magnet attracts the 
needle. But this does not mean that 
man should endure evil. The choice of 
good or evil lies in his own hands, to 
dioose at his own discretion. For it is 
he himsdf who makes his destiny and not 
the malignant or kind fate of his fancy. 

When man meets the difficulties of 
life— whether these difficulties be per- 
sonal or universal— by running away 
from them, they accumulate at greater 
speed and with more disastrous force. 

It was the pdicy of escapism on the 
part of those who rule whidi brought 
about the crias of 1938. For escapism 
and defeatism are synonymous terms. 
If man will but face up to his present 
problems, however difficult they may be, 
and dp his best to solve them, the future 


must and will become progressively 
easier to meet. But if, as so conspi- 
cuously in world policies of recent years, 
he Selves the difficulty in the senile, 
cowardly hope that events will finally 
sort themselves out successfully, he is 
merely trying to escape from his troubles 
and leaving them to the hopeless pros- 
pect of a degenerative fate. 

For whether man likes it or not, the 
laws of nature cannot be changed, and 
one such law is that an eternal inertia 
lies at the root of inanimate things, 
which living matter, and man especially, 
alone has power to move. This inertia 
is of an evil nature, because it is lacking 
in vitality and vibration. It is, in fact, 
negative and “ dead Among material 
things, all dead matter purrehes and 
becomes nauseous and inimical to life, 
and the process is the same with immate- 
rial things. That which is inert is dead, 
and that which is dead becomes putrid 
and kills life. 

A situation which is not faced and 
solved with courage and decision, how- 
ever skilfully the avoidance of it may be 
hidden, becomes first negative and inert, 
then “dead”, and finally active in a 
native and destructive way and so 
poisonous to human life. 

That which does not grow d^eriorates. 
That which is not constructivdy active 
above, becomes destructively active 
below. 

“Fortune favours the brave”, holds 
a deep and subtle truth beneath its 
casual phradng. The servant who feared 
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to lose his talent and so to incur dis- 
pleasure and punishment tied it up in 
a napkin and eventually met his master’s 
wrath. Those who had the courage to 
go to meet the dangers of the world and 
who used their talents to the utmost ad- 
vantage received praise and reward. 

Man is only now beginning to realise 
fully that he reaps exactly as he sows. 
The knowledge of this affrights him, 
without always leading him to a solution. 
But the call to “live dangerously’* was 
never more clear and insistent than it is 
to-day. “ Safety First ’’ has become the 
most dangerous of slogans, the most 
murderous and suicidal of policies, a 
thousand times more so than in the 
ordinary eventless days that now seem 
so incredibly remote. 

Man attracts to himself the positive 
(good) side of the world or the negative 
(evil) side of life by his own courage or 
cowardice. 

Physical courage is at once the most 
spectacular and the most widespread, 
but, as its name implies, it is courage 
on the lowest of the tliree planes of be- 
ing. Mental and spiritual courage is at 
once less ostentatious and infinitely more 
rare. The latter is the courage that is 
never daunted by a situation and never 
runs away from it, “hoping for the 
best '--as if “the best” could possibly 
come about from inert matter in a neu- 
tral condition without some help from 
roan ! It is that contrary state of active 
being and acting which brings the best 
into manifestation. The stream of evil 
is deflected from man's path so that even 
he himsdf is astonished at his escape. 

Altemativdy, if through previous mis- 
and wrong-doing of his own, the 
evil materialises into its negative, putrid 
expression, man can minimise the shock 
of its advance by facing up to it fear- 


lessly. He can rise above it, as though 
he were in a great flood in which, if he 
stood firmly on a rock, the rushing 
waters would merely bathe his feet. 
Then, as the flood recedes, he can wend 
his way back to the safety of the shore. 
The floods are beaten. But he has had 
to face them first, to stand up to all the 
violence of their assault, before that vio- 
lence could be subdued and overcome. 

The first essential towards overcoming 
evil is for man to believe, in the pro- 
foundest depths of his mind and heart, 
that no harm can by any possibility 
come to him, because all things come 
from God, and God creates good alone. 

By believing in evil man creates it and 
endows it with fictitious power. For we 
must never lose sight of the fact that all 
evil is of man’s own making. No evil 
creation is possible to God. But nothing 
good is impossible to God. It is only 
man who sets limitations to His power, 
and by believing in evil, first causes and 
then increases it. 

To conquer evil, man must first under- 
stand its fundamental cause and nature. 
Evil is the result of ignorance of and 
opposition to natural laws. The way of 
escape is not through ignorance, but 
through knowledge and understanding. 

Piscean man, that is, man in his 
material state, can comprehend the li^t 
of good only by passing through the 
darkness of evil. It is for him to make 
that period of darkness long or short, as 
he wills. 

The rdation of the above remarks to 
the present world situation is obvious. 
It is only when man understands the 
reason for his sorrows that he can rise 
above them into the clearer, purer air of 
happiness. There are many signs to-day 
that man at last appreciates, to a great 
extent, the reason for all the great acoen- 
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tuation of evils that has come upon him. 
He begins to realize, however dimly, that 
the selfish, personal attitude, is not the 
right one, not only towards others, but 
also towards himself. Success in that 
direction could last only for a short time, 
and that time has already passed. He 
is crushed down by the evil results of 
his own self-seeking, and his realization 
of that fact is the first step towards im- 
provement in his conditions. 

All suffering, whether of nations or of 
individuals, is brought about by the 
breaking of natural laws. Man suffers 
from racial wrongs as well as for indivi- 
dual ones. Of this the Great War was 
a striking example. The fate of every 
nation is carved out by its predominant 
thou^ts and actions. Where the balance 


is greatly depressed on the side of defr- 
tnictive thous^t and attachment to 
material things, these evils, when grown 
to maturity, bring about wholesale catas- 
trophe, in which the seemingly innocent 
are apparently sacrificed with the guilty. 

To restore harmony to a discordant 
world, no more is needed than to think 
and to act harmoniously in every single 
thing, and to inspire others to do the 
same; to stand up and support that 
which we know to be right, no matter 
how great are the odds against us, and 
to help others to do likewise. This is to 
“ live dangerously ”, for at times it re- 
quires a greater courage than it seems 
we could possibly possess. But it is the 
only way towards a conquest of our 
national and universal difficulties. 

R. E. Bruce 


A twenty-year-old coloured man named Frederick O’Cora, by trade a riveter, 
and living at 26, Femleaf Street, Moss Side, Manchester, told the Lancashire 
Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal in Manchester yesterday that he had had a hard 
struggle to gain the job he was now in owing to the colour bar. He did not wish 
to take any part in military service. He was not allowed to join in times of 
peace. “ What would 1 be fighting for ? ” he asked. “ 1 will always have to go 
throu^ with this bar, never getting the ri^t I am entitled to.” 

Mr. A. Roberts : There are some of us in this countiy who believe all 
men are equal, irrespective of colour. If you felt, as the result of this war, that you 
would be treated as an equal would it alter your opinion ? 

Applicant : There is no freedom for the coloured man, whatever you say. 
We do not get treated as equals. In reply to Judge E. C. Burgis he said that had 
he been treated as an equal he would have fought. 

Judge Burgis said O’Cora had favourably impressed the Tribunal by his 
franlm^ and honesty, and he had not tried to clothe his ideas in “mysterious 
words ”. He said that as in times of peace he was the victim of prejudice and 
h^ not an equal chance with the white man, he did not see why, in time of war, 
his services should be ^ght. But the Tribunal was satisfied that conscience did 
not prevent applicant joining the Army, and his name would be removed from 
the register without qualification. 

— The Manchester Guardian, 3rd April, 1940. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALISM* 


Nationalism is to-day the world’s key 
political problem, and one as fascinating 
as it is complicated and didicult. This is 
primarily because everywhere the term 
has meaning, and everywhere it means 
something different. Hardly anywhere 
do we find two nationalisms quite alike, 
partly though far from wholly because 
hardly anywhere are they in precisely 
the same stage of development. Eastern 
Europe must in this matter be sharply 
differentiated from Western Euro^, 
Scandinavia from Mediterranea, while 
the Americas, Asia and Africa, not to 
add Australasia, all demand separation 
into other and subdivided categories. 
Here is proof, if proof be needed, of 
natmalism’s organic nature, of its poten- 
tial capacity to satisfy, at any rate tem- 
porarily, certain basic human hopes and 
desires, even if by no means always the 
highest. It moves aaoss the world like 
water poured over an uneven surface, 
never failing to fit itself to each irregu- 
larity, taking on the shape and colour of 
that which is below it, reflecting that 
which is above it, changed by but also 
changing everything with whi(^ it comes 
into contact 

These local differences, these grada- 
tions, have been described and compared, 
tqgeUier with analyses of a number of 
more general aspects of the subject, in 
a capable and valuable volume prepared 
by a study group of members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and issued under the auspices of that 
body. The membership of the study 
SttKip was^ needless to say, distinguished, 
bttt even more so was the list of experts 
in mmy rdevant fields who consents to 
niticise and ccHiunoit upra the material 
JfMn thar various points of view, and 
w result is a bode sometimes uneven. 


often too closely packed, but always full 
of fact and penetrating comment, and as 
a whole indispensable to any student of 
nationalism regarded either historically 
or (even more) in its contemporary 
manifestations. Unlike many such aca- 
demic studies it is well, or at least living- 
ly, written, stimulated perhaps by the 
urgency implicit in its origin, having 
been undertaken, it tells us, “because 
cemten^wrary developments of national- 
ism api^ to threatm the very future 
of civilisation". 

There we touch the root of the matter. 

“ The natiem is the political group, and 
nationalism thb political group loyalty, 
of the present phase of civilisation.’’ 
Yet it would seem that it may destroy 
that civilisation if the latter cannot 
escape its toils. Must this be, and, if 
so, why must it be, and how has it come 
atxnit? Why should men offer their 
loyalty to that which threatens them 
with destruction? There is one very 
simple general answer which indicates 
the more i»rticular and immediate (xie. 
It is that in every human and therefore 
finite formulation of reality there is a 
truth which releases to life, and also a 
limitation which sooner or later must 
reveal its strangling noose to draw its 
blinder adherents to death. Every great 
religion, every great philosophy, every 
great historical development (and most 
minor ones too) have had this truth, and 
all have also had this limitation. 'The 
wise man, it has been said, is he who 
knows when to change horses, and few 
truer words have been ^xdeen in jest. 

Here we see the impiHtanoe of under- 
standing nationalisnv— and indeed every- 
thing else— historically. First we must 
aipoedate quite clearly its idativdy 
recent origin: it may be a natural 


*NatioMlism : A RqxMt by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute 
Of Intematioiial Affairs. (Hunvluey Milford, Oifora University PreA 12t. 6a). 
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growth, but it is^ however mudi some 
may wish to suppose otherwise, hardly 
in the nature of things. Racial or tribal 
or other more or less local cultures have 
existed throughout all human history, 
but nationalism, as a conscious and poll- 
ticdl loyalty, spreading from land to 
land and from continent to continent, 
belongs clearly to the last five hun- 
dred and some would even say to 
the last two hundred years. In Europe, 
where it first arose and where to 
this day it flourishes most vigorously 
and most variously, the localism of 
mediaeval feudalism had by the period 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
outstayed its welcome. The immediate, 
practical loyalty to one’s near-by over- 
lord, the larger vaguer loyalty to the Em- 
peror or the Church, had worked well 
enough in a world where travel and trade 
were confined to the relatively few. But 
when the faltering of belief in these older 
obligations coincided with the rise of a 
merchant class making and exchanging 
products over ever-wider areas, and as 
gradually improving communications 
made these larger movements ever 
easier, a new focus for loyalty became 
necessary. Men found it in the nation, 
which afforded, to the degree that the 
king’s or other central authority’s rule 
was effective, the desired more extensive 
administrative areas, within which men 
could move freely and know themselves 
still amongst their fellows and under the 
governing power which accorded them 
whatever rights they might possess. It 
was a release, an added security, an 
enrichment, for men to know themselves 
and to be able to act as Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. They walked out of the 
mediaeval prison (as it had become) into 
a new free world. 

Nationalism was— is, in some parts of 
the world— in that degree a necessary 
forward step. But conditions, especially 
in the mc^em world, outpace ideas. 
To-day, when men can talk together 
from opposite sides of the earth, when 
motor-car, railway, steamship and aero- 
plane increasingly diminish distances, 
when events in any one country are apt 


Uuly 

to have immediate and often serious 
repercussions in many others, the nation 
is too often not a lib^tii^ but a limit- 
ing unit. Moreover, conditiems make it 
not only limiting but actively dangerous. 
From a variety of causes, well explored 
in the volume referred to abov6, 
*’the nation-state became in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the standard economic unit. Whether 
the existence of the nation created the 
economic unit, or whether the exist- 
ence of a natural economic unit creat- 
ed the nation, is a question which 
permits of no dogmatic and uniform 
answer. In all cases, there was pro- 
bably interaction between the two 
factors.” But it is the characteristic of 
a capitalist economic nationalism never 
to stand still, but to seek a constant 
expansion ; it turns naturally to an im- 
perialism ever absorbing new territories 
for exploitation. When such territories, 
or the best of them, have all been 
absorbed — which is what has happened 
to-day— imperialisms must clash. The 
fear of conquest or indirect domination 
by others infects empires and smaller 
nations alike. Each, in natural con- 
sequence of such fear, begins to bristle 
with armaments and threats which in 
the nature of things sooner or later lead 
inevitably to war. That is, in simple 
terms, why nationalism, which a century 
ago seemtxl a progressive, liberalising 
force, is to-day widely regarded as re- 
actionary and menadng over most of 
Europe and a very great deal of Asia. 

What then are we to do about it? 
Must we denounce nationalism, and then 
turn our backs upon it in the march to 
some newer and better goal? That 
would be one way out, but it appears 
completely impracticable. Nationalism 
is no spent thing, but a still-growing 
power, increasing rather than relaxing 
its hold in all continents and on all 
classes. Different parts of the world are 
in different stages of political develop- 
ment, and what is here the withe^, rot- 
ting husk may be there the ripening, 
nourishing fruit. In this matter of na- 
tionalism, as in too many others, it is all 
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too likely that we Europeans take too 
fiarrowly local a view, that we tend to see 
the problem from the European angle 
only, and forg^ or pass over with inatten- 
tion the position and possibilities of the 
other continents. For this there is in this 
case, I think frankly, nwre excuse than 
in many others. Modem nationalism is, 
it has been indicated, a recent and West- 
ern growth, and it has been from 
Europe and primarily on European lines 
(though with ever-increasing local differ- 
ences) that it has spread to the rest of 
the world. Japan has adopted many 
Western ways without very notably im- 
proving upon them, and this is a case in 
point. Modem Chinese nationalism is 
still in the making, unfortunately almost 
continuously under the worst possible 
conditions. It may well be held that the 
accounts of these and of Indian national- 
ism in the Institute volume are far too 
superficial and perfunctory, but, shy as 
any Englishman must be to express him- 
self on this or any similar subject, it is 
hard not to feel that a strong case is made 
out for the origination of Indian nation- 
alism in ideas and in impulses essential- 
ly European, and even harder not to find 
in the moving contribution by Shri Manu 
Subedar to the January issue of The 
Aryan Path^ a tragic confirmation that 
such nationalism tends to rest all too 
often upon negative anti-English feeling, 
and that unless the inner unity for which 
he pleads is attained, it can, as he says, 
“only produce a feeble copy of the 
West”. 

The point about these, as about nation- 
alisms in the other newer continents, is 
that they give all too clearly the appear- 
ance of presenting little more than earlier 
phases of European nationalism. Where 
they seem calmer, more creative, more 
hopeful in all respects, the dread doubt 
comes whether they are not so principally 
because they have not yet been subjected 
to the same intensive strains. Their time 
^11 no less surely come, unless they can 
at some prior point some new and 
^inctive line of devdopment. I do not 


doubt that they are seddng it. Mean- 
while, Europe remains the plague-spot, or 
even more aptly the powder-magazine, of 
exacerbated nationalism, already in pro- 
cess of explosion. Could a solution be 
found there, where the evil is at its worst, 
the rest of the world would also benefit, 
(a) in the promise of a more peaceful 
world, (6) in the evidence of a way out 
of this seeming blind alley, and (c) in 
the fact that any abolition of competitive 
nationalism would necessitate an equal 
doing away with imperialistic exploita- 
tion. 

The abolition of nationalism itself, I 
have already implied, is hardly to be 
looked for ; therefore it is the hostile, ex- 
cluding, hate-creating competitive element 
we must seek to extirpate. Nations must 
find some way of standing on their own 
feet and yet in friendly and not antago- 
nistic relation to other nations. It seems 
axiomatic to many nationalists and even 
to many nationalisms that conflict and 
external pressure are necessary to nation- 
al unity. But that was not the originat- 
ing spirit of nationalism, and it cannot 
produce anything creative, since creation 
is always liberation, while enmity as in- 
fallibly imprisons. 

What is the way ? The development of 
the British Dominions suggests one pos- 
sible solution, for here we have an in- 
creasing series of separate nationalisms 
loosely yet apparently strongly linked in 
a wider loyalty. But the case is clearly 
a special one, and even within its limits 
has hardly yet been fully tested ; could 
India be given, and take, her equal place 
in the circle, the proof would be infi- 
nitely stronger. Even then the problem 
would remain how far the circle could 
be extended. Another suggestion is that 
nationalism should be “ de-politicised ”, 
as religion has so largely tended to be. 
But that is an effect rather than a cause, 
and can come about only when nations 
consent to a considerable mutual dimi- 
nution of their sovereign rights and 
powers. 


“Wanted— An Anti-Communal League.” 
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Basically, it is a diangie of spirit that 
is needed here as in everything else, the 
attainment of an attitude at (mce practi- 
cal and religious, accepting the plain 
fact that the average Frenchman differs^ 
if only in all his cultural upbringing from 
the average Russian, the average Indian 
from the average Englishman, and yet 
knowing quite clearly and surdy that in 
the ultimate persp^ive all men arc 
brothers. The ancient Chinese in their 
best period came very near to the ideal, 
cultivating a strong national cultural 
pride and tradition which pitied perhaps 
but did not hate the foreigner. It was 
too aloof admittedly— one needs a pride 
not only in one’s own heritage but rather 


PROFESSOR JOAD 

This is a great book, rdentlcss in its 
logic and courageous in its daring to 
defy the idols of the market-place and 
to be hopeful on the whole about homo 
sapiens. The introductory chapter strikes 
the key-note of the entire work. What 
the modem world needs is a high and 
noble philosophy of life. Unlike science, 
philosophy will have no concrete results 
to show, but she can teach a new sense 
of values and a new way of life. Mr. 
Joad says wdl : “ Philosophy is con- 
cerned not so much with producing as 
with understanding.” Science has given 
us wonderful power but we have not 
grown in wisdom so as to use such 
power for good purposes. We starve in 
the midst of plenty ; we have the power 
of broadcasting but we broadcast rub- 
bish; the outer distance has vanished 
but the inner distance has increased ; 
^e aeroplane girdles the earth but it 
is a girdle of death. Life has become 
medianised. As Mr. Joad says, 

• Philosophy for Our Times, By C. E. 
London. 7s, 6d,) 


in all the world’s— but it was infinitely 
better than the stark greed and fear and 
hate of modem nationalism. 

Nationalism is like a motor-car which 
goes where you drive it. Euroixj has 
had plenty of it and has found in it not 
peace but catastiophic war. It may well 
be in India’s proper destiny that her 
next creative step should be towards a 
self-uniting nationalism, healing those 
inner divisions Shri Manu Subedar so 
plaihly indicates. But nationalism of 
itself will achieve no miracles, for the 
wrong spirit can work its havoc as 
readily through one form as through 
any other. 

Geoffrey West 


LOOKS AHEAD* 

We live a prevss-the-button existence : 
we no longer walk ; wc go out in the car. 
Wc no longer climb ; we go up in a lift. 
We no longer converse ; we turn on the 
radio. We no longer sing or make musac; 
we put on a record. 

Even sport is enjoyed vicariously. 
We can fly in the air like birds and 
swim in the sea like lish but wc do not 
know how to live like men and women 
on the earth. We are ” without creed or 
code, standards or values ”. Life has no 
meaning whatever. The old scheme of 
rewards and punishments elsewhere has 
tumbled down like a house of cards. 
Freudism has discovered and deified the 
Unconscious ; the old controls arc 
asserted to be impossible and have gone 
out apparently never to return. We are 
but a theatre where blind forces strut— 
a crater through which volcanic forces 
rush up and jet forth to spread devas- 
tation ! We are even told that the best 
way to avoid temptation is to yield to 
it! Libido is the new Divinity and 
Indulgence is the only prophet 1 

M. Joad. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd, 
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War and unemployment cast a ^adow 
over the young and make them disinclined 
for anything but a ^ort-term view of life, 
whidif taking pleasures as they come, places 
aU pleasures on an equal footing. 

We live in an age of disenchantment. 
Even Communism, which seemed to 
promise a new heaven and a new earth, 
is westering and about to set. Russia 
is as imperialistic as Germany. Marxism 
was once a revelation but is now a 
convention and a fashion. Low-brow- 
ism is displacing high-browism. “The 
snobbery of culture has been replaced 
by a snobbery of anti-culture.” Mr. 
Joad says with bitter truth : — 

Here, then, is an age which is without 
beliefs in religion, without standards in 
morals, without convictions in politics, 

without values in art [We live] a bored 

and boring life. 

And yet the urge to know the purpose 
and the meaning and the value of 
things is in us and is irresistible. Beauty 
and Goodness and Truth arc real and 
ultimate values to-day as ever before. 
We should not mistake means for ends, 
or the ordinary ends for the Supreme 
End. Science itseJf has emasculated 
matter and materialism. As Balfour 
said once, matter has not only been 
explained but explained away. It has 
bt'come almost as elusive as spirit. It 
is to-day but “a wave of probability, 
undulating into nothingness”. Let the 
light of the Spirit shine through the new 
transparency ! 

The first part of the work is critical 
and the second constructive. But Mr. 
load’s criticism is itself constructive, 
and his construction critical. He pic- 
tures first of all the world of common 
sense and then the world of science. In 
nKxlem times men disagree about ends 
as well as means. But they think that 
they are sure about the material uni- 
! Are they correct in thinking so ? 
Wnat we^ really Imow are only sensa- 
tionsr->iy^yiMi Rupa (name and form), 
as Indian philosophy says. But do 
™se sensaticxis prove the being of 
^tter? Heat is but the energy of 
of mdecules; sound is deter- 


mined by the length, the frequency and 
the mode of vibration of atmospheric 
waves ; and light “ is caused by wave- 
lengths of frequencies falling Within 
certain limits in the electro-magnetic 
spectrum ”. Matter is but electricity. 
Whence and how do the sensations of 
heat and sound and light come? Are 
they mental in their origin ? Are they, 
as Eddington says, our footprints on 
the sands of time? Professor White- 
head says : — 

Nature gets credit which should in truth 
be reserved for ourselves ; the rose for its 
scent, the nightingale for his song, and the 
sun for his radiance. 

The world of science is but the world 
of common sense, for science is only 
organized common sense. But the laws 
of science, of which science is so proud, 
explain only the how, and not the why, 
of things. Mr. Joad says ; ” Science 
assumes a world of matter in motion 
without providing any reason why the 
matter should move as it does.” The 
scientific scheme excludes purpose and 
value. Further, as Professor Whitehead 
points out, “sense perception does not 
provide the data for its own interpre- 
tation.” It is the mind that works up 
such sense data into an orderly world. 
How does the mind build up its inter- 
pretation of objects? What is mind? 
To the scientist the universe is “a 
gigantic piece of machinery.” But is 
the mind also a machine ? When a man 
runs a race, the scientist would explain 
the phenomenon as an affair of afferent 
and efferent ner\TS ! What place has 
the runner’s purpose of winning the goal 
in his scheme of explanation? The 
mind has a teleological purpe^ and 
calculates means and ends. Mind and 
matter are two different orders of being. 
Sri Sankara says in his famous com- 
mentary on the Brahtna Sutras that Self 
and Not-Self, Subject and Obj^ are 
as contrary as Light and Darkness. 

Indian Philosophy has analysed Self 
and Mind and Matter with far greater 
thoroughness and certitude than Western 
Science or Western Philosophy. It 
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agrees with sdenoe in calling Mind 
subtle Matter, but it refuses to consider 
it a by-product of matter. It says that 
Mind is an earlier and subtler evolution 
from the primal ener^. It is conscious 
of purpose and meaning and it controls 
and moulds matter for its own ends, 
though sudi plastic power is of a limit- 
ed character. Science omits the values 
of life— truth, goodness, beauty and 
happiness. These are immeasurable, 
whereas Science can deal only with the 
measurable aspects of phenomena. Phy- 
sics deals with a dosed world, the 
boundaries of which are quantitative and 
measurable aspects of things. Colour 
may be waves and sound may be vibra- 
tions, but they arc values as well. The 
body may be only five bucketfuls of 
water and a bag of salts. But the eternal 
values of life belong to a different grade 
and order and level of being. Human 
personality is unique and cannot be 
interpreted by science. 

But is Mr. load’s constructive philo- 
sc^hy as wise and convincing as his 
critical philosophy? Science says that 
the values of life are purely subjective 
and are mere figments. It suggests that 
an honest God is the noblest work of 
man. It finds life meaningless and 
predicts its annihilation. Morality is but 
a convention, and beauty has no real 
being in the thing but is only a subjec- 
tive fiction. But these values of life are 
real and objective, says Mr. Joad. He 
does not, however, tell us the philosophy 
behind his views. 

Here again it is Indian Philosophy 
that comes to our aid. Elsewhere we 
have a welter of mere affirmations either 
way. The eternal Atman, which is 
beauty and bliss and love and conscious- 
ness, shines everywhere through different 
veils^ of different colours and different 
densities. There is thus an objective 
dement as wdl as a subjective element 
in our estimate of values. Mr. Joad 
says wdl that the existence of tempe- 
rature does not depend on thermometers 
though ffiermometers are necessary to 
register it. Our judgments of beauty 


may be due to environment and to 
hei^ity and also to Karmic Vdsanas 
(tendencies due to actions in previous 
births), which Mr. Joad does not affirm 
and perhaps would not admit. But 
beauty is real and is of the texture of 
things. Even so arc goodness and truth 
and happiness. The word “ God *’ sums 
up these values, and hence life is an in- 
creasing realization of these values and its 
goal is the perfect realization of God in 
union and identity. 

If wc subject modernity to such tests, 
where do wc stand? We rush to save 
time and we waste the time saved. Mr. 
Joad says with mordant wit 

Trains and motor cars enable us to travel 
rapidly from one place to another ; but of 
what advantage is this unless we put to 
some good use the time which we have 
saved to spend in the place to which we 
have so rapidly travelled? 

Nay, wc not only “lack the ethical 
wisdom to use for valuable ends the 
time which machines have won” , but we 
lack also “the political wisdom to dis- 
tribute for valuable ends the commodities 
which machines have won “. We have 
confused means and ends. Leisure, 
comfort and wealth arc not ultimate 
values but arc intermediate values. They 
are utilitarian and have only a survival 
value ; they are amcerntxl with quantity 
and not with quality. But in the real 
values of life we attain an integration 
and an elevation of our personality. In 
them we fed a release from our lower 
nature, and we never tire of them. 
There is also a note of immediacy atxmt 
them. In short, a sense of values implies 
the soul in action. Pleasure is absorption 
in self while happiness is absorption in 
the super-self. In the case of pleasure 
there is a preexistence of want; but 
happiness is positive. Pleasure results 
in more and more effort to get le^ and 
less satisfaction. Happiness being a 
rdease of soul-force is natural and 
equable. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Joad’s 
book deals with the State. To-day we 
are told that man is made for the State 
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—not that the State is made for Man. 
It is true that the General Will is more 
than the sum of the individual wills and 
implies a Personality. But the idea of 
the State being an organism is overdone 
to-day. The organs of an organism have 
no wdls or purposes of their own, where- 
as individual members of the State 
have their own wills and purposes. 
They cannot live apart from the organ- 
ism. But individuals can live apart 
from the State though it cannot live 
apart from them : a human society is 
not a mere ant-hill or a beehive. Nay, 
the State itself will be transcended in 
the Super-State. Probably it may dis- 
appear when all are virtuous and happy. 

Further, we belong to religions which 
are bigger than States. Thus, the State 
is but one of the means of the good life, 
and there should be no mystical exal- 
tation of it. The State should promote 
the good life, not proscribe it. The 
Hitlerian theory that man exists for the 
State and that a woman’s highest pri- 
vilege is to breed children and send them 
to war is as incorrect as it is irreligious. 
Even the tyranny of Plato’s philosopher- 
Kings would be intolerable. Mr. Joad 
says well, “ It is better to be free to go 
wrong than to be compelled to go right.” 

States tend to i>ass into empires. 
Development of colonies has always a 
sinister meaning. Lord Acton has 

said “ All power corrupts and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely All 

gr^t men are bad.” Wealth and 

military efficiency tend to become the 
ends of the State. The greatness of a 
State should be tested by the distribu- 
tion of wealth rather than by its over- 
production or its stagnation in the 

hands of a few. Ours is a generation 
whidi confuses means and ends. Liberty 
Democracy also are only means of 
the good life. 

S^larly iwth the economic justice which 
“JWm Russia praisea Economic justice 

n canvas on which can be painted the 


picture of the good life ; yet it is not itself 
the picture. 

It is here that philosophy comes in. 
India has never divorc^ philosophy 
from science, but to-day she is fast 
divorcing them as the West has done. 
Mr. Joad says 

We need to-day a development of the 
philosophy which is concerned with ends 
commensurate with the development of the 
science which is concerned with meana 

Mr. Joad has done his best to make 
us keep our highest loyalties. 

The most curious feature about his 
book is that its postscript demolishes its 
thesis. His “ Values ” dangle in mid-air. 
Beauty, Truth, Goodness, Happiness are 
all mere abstractions unless they are 
realized as inhering in some Personality 
or some Supra-Personal Being. Are 
they interrelated or disconnected ? 
Where do they exist ? How does homo 
sapietts visualise them as values unless 
they are inherent in him, the innermost 
and eternal portion of his being ? Is it 
not a case of deep calling unto deep? 
Is not Mr. Joad’s philosophy itself a 
mere figment — a soap-bubble finer than 
those of science? He is a doubting 
Thomas. He has no abiding faith in 
Christianity or, for the matter of that, 
in any religion or even in God. In 
answer to the query about the Person 
standing behind the values, in the sense 
in which a person’s character is revealed 
in the expression of his face and shines 
forth in the glance of his eyes, Mr. 
Joad replies, ” All this. I say, may well 
be so, I do not wish to deny that it is 
so, but equally I do not wish to affirm 
that it is so.” His is a refined and 
bloodless sceptic pessimism. He says • 

I am as yet totally unable to see how 
a good God can be the author of this world 

of evil and suffering Thus, while a God 

who is the unity behind the values seems 
to me to be possible. He can, as 1 see it, 
have no part in the creation of man and 
man's world. 


S. Ramaswami Sastri 
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LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT* 


The sinews of war are Men, Materials. 
Money and Morale, all indispensable; 
but the greatest of these is Morale. The 
Oxford University Press is making a 
direct contribution to England’s War 
Chest by this growing series of pamphlets 
presenting the ideas on which a sound 
national morale can rest. There is 
remarkably little flag-waving in them 
and less vituperation ; altogether a re- 
freshing absence of attitudinizing. Dis- 
interestedness in their writers would be 
a miracle—and there are no miracles — 
but if these pamphlets be propaganda, 
would that such propaganda were a 
little more common ! They inspire con- 
fidence that their writers are trying to 
present for the reader’s uncoerced judg- 
ment the facts as they see them ; more 
cannot be expected of them. That some 
of the facts are depressing and many 
discreditable to Nazism is hardly the 
writers’ fault. 

They arc all well worth reading, 
pithy and vivid, whether Mr. Julian 
Hudey in No. 5 is demolishing the ra- 
cialism myth or Sir William Beveridge 
in No. 24 is discussing Blockade md 
the Civilian Population, in which he 
justifies the blo^ade as an inevitable 
war measure and holds that if German 
civilians are condemned to hunger 
it will be because their Government 
refuses to divert from war purposes a 
sufl^cient portion of their available re- 
sources. 

One of the most arresting pamphlets 
is No. 1, The Prospects of Civilization, 
by Sir Alfred Zimmern, published last 
July. He views the moral problem in 
international relations as more impor- 
tant than the economic and the political 
problen^, though less urgent. The 
industrial revolution has brought man- 
kind power, abundance and interdepen- 
dence. The recognition of the last, 
which alone would give to all the benefits 
of the first two, is held up by the “ small- 
scale man in a large-scale world ”. Such 


men there are in all countries, but Sir 
Alfred names the “political immaturity 
of the German people” as the chief 
hindrance to international co-operation. 
Granting that his summary of Nazi 
ideology is a caricature, would not the 
resemblance be obvious in any con- 
text? 

Power for them still means the power of 
man over man rather than the power of 
man over Nature. A neighbour for them 
is still a potential enemy, spying for an 

(^portunity of loot Countries endowed 

with natural resources which their inhabi- 
tants arc only too anxious to sell in the 
world-market are stores of treasure jealously 
withheld from a hungry warrior tribe. 

Propaganda in International Politics 
by Prof. E. H. Carr (Pamphlet No. 16), 
admits fairly that democracies “ arc not 
altogether innocent of the arts of mould- 
ing and directing mass opinion’'. His 
acceptance of the drift towards centra- 
lized control as inevitable is as 
disquieting as his assertion that “the 
success of propaganda in international 
politics cannot be separated from the 
successful use of other instruments of 
power”. But he does recognize two 
limitations on power over opinion : con- 
formity with facts and "the inherent 
strain of idealism in human nature”. 
"No national policy”, he frankly con- 
cedes, "is disinterested”, but those 
nations that 

in the pursuit of their ends show more 
consideration than others for the rights and 
interests of the rest of the world — arc 
entitled to claim that their policy is more 
moral ; and their international propaganda, 
resting on this basis, is likely to prove more 
effective. 

Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s i)amphlets, 
Mein Kampf and Who Hitler Is (Nos. 
3 and 20), and Mr. J. W. Jones's The 
Nazi Conception of Law (No. 21) bring 
out what the democracies are facing and 
in how far wrong thinking is responsible 
for the war. Mr. Ensor considers it folly 
to ignore the cards which Hitler with 
cynical frankness laid face up in Mein 

(The Oxford University 


^^Phtets on World Affms. Nos. 1 to 26. 

Press. 3d, each). 
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Kampf and has since been playing. 
Annexation of territory, for example, is 
there urged as a duty incumbent upon a 
superior race which needs to expand. 
His recipes for domination are diaboli- 
cally clever, as proved in application. 
What Sir John Hope Simpson well calls 
in Pamphlet 13, The Refugee Question, 
“one of the saddest pages of history” 
— “the story of the persecution of the 
Jew and of the so-called ‘ non- Aryan ’ in 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
since its annexation ” is incomprehensible 
without the clue furnished by Hitler’s 
“Aryan” race obsession and the spirit 
of ruthlessness here brought out. Hitler’s 
life story describes but leaves still un- 
explained his meteoric rise to power and 
his hypnotic hold upon his followers, 
unless the explanation lies in the intense 
idealism which consorts so oddly with 
his savage opportunism. 

That the Nazi conception of law is 
essentially fluidic has been demonstrated 
in international relations. Domestic 
contracts, it appears, are equally 
undependable, with “ imjwsibility of 
performance ” as “ the corner-stone of the 
law of obligations”. The aim of Nazi 
punishment is revenge, not reform. The 
accused is guilty until proved innocent 
and even when acquitted may be taken 
into “protective custody” in a concen- 
tration camp. 

The latest pamphlets, ” Paying for the 
War ” and “ The Naval Role in Modern 
Warfare ”, are by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 


and Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, 
respectively. The former makes dry-as- 
dust facts absorbingly interesting. The 
latter, while bringing out a number of 
interesting points on international law, 
seems ixirhaps to fall somewhat short of 
the admirable objectivity of the series 
as a whole. 

While the presentation of facts in 
these pamphlets is necessarily ex parte, 
the enemy view-point is come across 
indirectly, as in the mention in Pamphlet 
No. 21 of the German view that the 
League’s failure to attempt to apply 
Article 19 of the Covenant, which pro- 
vides for the peaceful revision of 
treaties or of conditions which have be- 
come inapplicable or dangerous to peace, 
left them no alternative to alteration by 
force. Even this indirect presentation is 
valuable and shows an advance in open- 
mindedness over the last war. The 
publishers are rendering a real service 
to democracy, for when democracy goes 
wrong it is due to unenlightened opinion 
and the lack of a sound basis for judg- 
ment. Voting, as often at present, by 
the raising of hands must be superseded 
by the voting of heads, which political 
education will make possible. 

Some such work is very necessary in 
India. We should welcome the issuing 
by some enterprising publishers of pam- 
phlets as wdl-informed and as unbias- 
ed as these, on the various problems 
affecting India. 

E. M. H. 


Japan, Her Cultural Development. By 
RyOichi Kaji. (Kokusai Bunka Shin- 
kokai, The Society for Intcmalional 
Cultural Relations, Tokyo.) 

Mr. RyQichi Kaji has underlakiTi an 
almost imj3ossible task in endeavouring 
to impress within this little volume the 
various cultural experiences of Japan 
from the remotest past down to our pre- 
sent day. 

‘'The fundamental principle which 
f through the cultural life 

ot the Japanese people from ancient 
times IS to receive all foreigners and 


their cultures with open arms, raising no 
barriers against them but rather ensur- 
ing them a place lo live, and to bring 
those new^ cultuns to ix*rfection by in- 
fusing into them the jxxruliar character- 
istics of both the land and the tradi- 
tional culture of Japan.” Thus Japan 
has become “a treasure-house of world 
cultures.'* 

Perhaps no foreign culture has modi- 
fied and enriched the culture of Japan 
to such a great extent as the Chinese 
culture, but the influence of Indian, Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Hellenic and 
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Eun^jcan cultures has decidedly left its 
mark. This is interestingly brought out 
in the attractive illustratirais. 

The exquisite wooden statue of 
“ Maitreya ” in the Buddhist nunnery of 
Chfigd-ji, as well as the majestic “ Grrat 
Buddha” at Kamakura, shows a strong 
Chinese clement, whereas the work of 
“ The Bodhisattva in the Golden Hall ” 
of the H6ry<i-ji Temple at Nara bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the mural 
paintings of Ajanta, and again the de- 
lightful musical instruments, water jar 
and chess-board shown in the work bear 
a stamp of Persian and Greek culture. 
How the art of miniature gardening, tray 
landscape and dwarf-tree culture, so 
characteristic of pure Japanese culture, 
came into existence, is also interestingly 
described by the author. 

And to-day Japan amtinues to absorb 
and assimilate foreign culture, but hav- 
ing turned her back on ancient and 


Sandhya Meditations at the Chrislu- 
hda Ashram. By C. F. Andrews. 
(G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 
Re. 1/-) 

Semdhya Meditations are, as the name 
suggests, short informal talks given by 
Mr. Andrews during the quiet hour of 
evening meditation. They breathe a 
spirit of peace and radiant faith which 
those who knew him tell us characterised 
Mr. Andrews and placed him in vivid 
contrast to the crowds in which he 
laboured. Throu^ the ashram he found 
that spiritual refuge of the soul so sorely 
lacking in these turbulent days. 

Andrews, though an adopted s(xi of 
the Great Mother, India, whom he loved 
and lived to serve, was essentially a 
Christian in that he regarded Jesus as 
unique among Teachers. Recognition of 


honourable China and on the spiritual 
influence of India she is busy im^rfing 
the scientific and mechanical civilization 
of the Western world. And the result ? 
The illustrations at the end of the book, 
depicting the cultural expressiems of pre- 
sent-day Japan, give a graphic answer 
to the query, for they picture the mass 
production of madiines and aeroplanes, 
not masterpieces of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas ! 

Mr. Ryfiichi Kaji seems to be proud 
of the fact that to-day Japan ranks as 
one “among the Three or Five Great 
Powers ” of the world. We do not share 
his enthusiasm about modem Western 
civilization but feel rather sad to learn 
from these pages that the sons and 
daughters of present-day Japan have 
been caught in the maelstrom of moderni- 
zation to such an extent that they seem 
to have forgotten their glorious culture 
of the past. 

M. L. 


the Fatherhood of God [he find."*] is the 
unique privilege of holding the Christian 
fmlh. \Ve look at the other living faiths of 
mankind with the deepest reverence and 
respect. . .but in Jesus Christ that Light 
[which .shines in darknes.s] became fully 
visible and focused in a single character 
which was able tu reveal not a partial image 
of the invisible God, but the one true image 
which we... could recugTiize and accept. 

To the end of his life he remained 
staunch to the belief that “All these 
different words of God to man were 
taken up and united in the One Word, 
Jesus Christ.” 

But the man Andrews must have been 
as far in advance of his expressed faith 
as many of us are laggards behind oui 
professions. In no other way can the deep 
love he inspired be explained. 

This little volume will prove a solace 
to many who will seek the continued in- 
^iratioa of the late C. F. Andrews. 

D.CT. 
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Bha^Pariccheda with Siddhmtor 
MukldvaR. Translated by Swami Ma- 
dhavananda with an Introduction by 
Dr. Satkari Mookerjee. (Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 
Rs. 2/8.) 

The author of the Sanskrit original is 
the well-known Visvanatha Nyayapan- 
chanana Bhattacharya, a great Naiya- 
yika of Nadiya, Bengal. The work is 
an introduction to the hybrid Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika school. The Nyaya was 
originally a system of logic and the 
Vaiseshika a system of metaphysics, the 
former dealing with the nature of think- 
ing and the latter with that of being. 
But as pure logic which does not dis- 
cuss the ultimate presuppositions of 
thought, the Nyaya found the pluralism 
of the Vaiseshika congenial and assimi- 
lated it. So Bhd^apariccheda forms an 
introduction not only to the Nyaya but 
also to the Vaiseshika school. 

It is an introduction not only to logic 
but also to metaphysics. Further, its 
study is essential for an understanding 
not only of Indian pluralism but also of 
idealism. That is why every student 
of the Vedanta, whether the Advaita, 
the Visishtadvaita, the Dvaitadvaita or 
the Dvaita, has to study it. The higher 
conceptions of monism are built upon 
an examination of the concepts of plu- 
ralism ; and so, unless one understands 
pluralism well, one's understanding of 
monism will be shallow. That is why 
even sanyasins or recluses, who have re- 
nounced everything and have nothing 
worldly to gain by a study of the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, take seriously to it. And the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika, esixjcially the nco- 
Nyaya, is one of the most systematically 
developed pluralist realisms the world 
has ever seen. Coming into conflict with 
its rival schools which tried to pick out 
contradictions in its concepts, it tried to 
develop them so minutely and with such 
hair-splitting distinctions that one feels 
suffocated before he can stretch his 
thought from the beginning to the end 
of the ddinition of any concept. This 
line of deffnition-formulating went to 
such abnormal lengths that the definition 


of an idea and its explanation came to 
form a small treatise by themselves. And 
we have works like Avachchhednkatvani- 
rukti etc. This school, we may say, is the 
expression at its highest of the logical 
spirit of Sanskrit. It is to such a school 
of thought that Bhd^dpariccheda forms 
an introduction. Its importance therefore 
cannot be overrated. 

The translation of this work has really 
been a long-felt want. Those who have 
only an elementary knowledge of San- 
skrit and no opportunities to study with 
a specialist will find the book very use- 
ful. The translation is neither too free 
nor too literal and so will neither mis- 
lead nor obscure. This is practically the 
first of its kind in the field, the previous 
translation of Dr. Roer having long been 
out of print. The translation of some 
passages is certainly not easy, and to 
make the translation intelligible is still 
less so. For instance, the Karika on 
vyapti, which may be freely translated 
as the inductive general proposition, is 
an example of the nco-Nyaya style of 
definition. One can easily perceive the 
difficulty in understanding it and the 
greater difficulty in translating it. The 
translation is indeed one of the best con- 
ceivable, and can be understood with the 
help of the commentary and the foot- 
notes. The passage gives a taste of what 
nco-Nyaya is, and it is meant for the 
lx\ginner. One may imagine how com- 
plicated both the style and the thought 
w'ould be, which a specialist would be 
expected to read and to understand. 

This book may suitably be prescribed 
for undergraduate classes in Indian logic 
and philosophy, but the addition of an 
introduction or appendices in which the 
nature of the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika, 
their relation to other systems, their 
categories etc., were discussed fairly 
systematically would add to the value of 
this translation as a text-book. Even for 
those who are not college or university 
students but want to read and to un- 
derstand by themselves the Nyaya and 
the Vaiseshika the addition would be of 
immense help. 

P. T. Raju 
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The Persian Mystics : The Invo- 
cations of Sheikh 'Abdullah Ansdri of 
Herat. Translated by Sir Jogendra 
Singh with a Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. (John Murray, London. 
2s. 6d.) 

This small volume in the Wisdom of 
the East Series contains an English 
rendering of the Mundjdt of Sheikh 
’Abdullah Ansari of Herat, the celebrat- 
ed mystic poet of Persia whose fame 
mainly rests on his supplications and his 
quatrains 

Through his numerous half-mystical half- 
ethical writings, which he composed some- 
times in prose, sometimes in prose mingled 
with actual ghazdls and ruba*is [he] con- 
tributed more than any one else to the 
gradual fusion of mystical and didactic 
poetry and prepared the way for great 
Sana’!. 

'fhe object of the present work, as 
Mahatmaji says, “in these days when 
irreligion masquerades as religion”, is 
twofold. First to bring the best in 
Oriental thought to the Western mind 
and secondly to cultivate a Universal 

Mokamed in Ancient Scriptures. By 
U. All (S. R. and Brothers, New Kot- 
wali, Agra) 

This little book is a typical example of 
theological dialectics. The author seeks 
to prove that the Prophet of Islam was 
“Maitreya Buddha”. He compares 
passages from the Buddhist scriptures 
with similar texts from the Quran and 
the Abadis, the sayings of Mohamed. 
Then he takes what he considers to have 
been the teachings of Jesus and of Shan- 
kara or opinions about their teachings 
and summarily concludes that neither of 
these could have been “ Maitreya 
Buddha ” ! 

Devotion to one’s Teacher is an excel- 
lent quality but it loses its merit when 
it prompts one to belittle other 
Teadiers. What is of importance is the 
fact of the long line of “Prophets” 
taught in Islam, as in other religions, 
and that all these Prophets have tau^t 
an identical Doctrine, as a comparative 
study of rdigions, conducted impartially 


fellowship between the different religions 
of the world so that they may approach 
eadi other in the spirit of mutual good 
will. Mysticism in the higher stages of 
the realisation of Truth is a medium to 
such rapprochement. In this sense, as Sir 
Jogendra Singh remarks, 

Sufism is not a system really. It is a 
way of life. It is beyond the range of 
reason. It cannot be comprehended but it can 

be realised The mystics pass like shooting 

stars, giving light to those who are ready 
to receive it and disturbing others, who 
dose their eyes lest they may be dazzled 
by its brilliance. 

The Invocations of Sheikh ’Abdullah 
Ansari arc deeply saturated with devo- 
tional mysticism. Though taken together 
they lack homogeneity of thought, that 
lack is compensated by their emotional 
sincerity and deep-rooted faith in the 
Truth : — 

Then I took the road that leads to Him ; 

And became a slave at His gate : 

Then the duality disapix'arcd 

And 1 became absorbed in Him. 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat 

and intelligently, demonstrates. 

It is interc^sting to note the parallel 
teachings quoted by the author from the 
Quran and the Buddhist Scriptures on 
such important truths as that Teachers 
can but warn and point the way ; each 
man has to work out his own salvation. 

Mohamed preached the same plan of sal- 
vation as the Buddha ( jautama. 

How can a true Muslim, then, claim 
that his religion is unique? 

But just as in Islam there are many 
wrangling sects, each giving its own in- 
terpretation to the teachings of Moha- 
med, so theologians and priests in other 
religions have hid under the dust and 
trash of dopnas the truths taught by 
their rcsi^ective Teachers. 

Our reverence and gratitude must p 
to all the Teachers. The only way in 
which we can express this gratitude is 
by brushing away the dust of the dog- 
mas and so uncovering the shining truths 
They taught, and then by living up to 
those truths. 


M. Abdul Bari Khan 
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The Illusion oj National Character, 
By Hamilton Fyfe. (C. A. Watts and 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fyfe’s book comes very aptly at 
the present time as a calmly reasoned 
examination of the facts underlying all 
the foolish clamour about National as- 
pirations and National honour. The first 
two-thirds of the book presents an ana- 
lysis of the grounds for the familiar 
claim which we all seem to recognise, 
that there is a representative national 
character, and that if we take the aver- 
age man of any race we shall find in 
him the special qualities and tendencies 
of that race. 

Now, no one would deny that we can 
describe certain traits which to a greater 
or less degree appear typical of the 
national character. Even within the 
small limits of the British Isles, wc can 
differentiate between the character of the 
English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish peo- 
ples. And if we grouped them together 
under the specific label of Britons, ally- 
ing them in this relation with the North- 
ern Europeans, we should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the character of 
the average of such a group and that of, 
say, the Japanese. This is true enough, 
tliough there might be a wide variation 
of opinion between different observers as 
to the exact nature of the distinguish- 
ing qualities in question. But what Mr. 
Fyfe sets out to prove in this book is 
<hat none of these characteristic quali- 
ties is in any sense fundamental, that 
they arise, in fact, not from innate differ- 
ent^ but from those imposed by edu- 
cation, by climate (an important factor) 

My Friends the Baboons, By Eug6ne 
N. Makais. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

Those who do not share the late 
author's apparent view that evolution is 
a fortuitous process without intelligent 
guidance will not attach undue weight 
to his forebodings lest the genus homo 
My die out due to increasing divergence 
“Om type. His apprehensions were not 
quite valudess if, as is implied, they fur- 
ni^ed the motive for this fascinating 


and in general, from the mass sugges- 
tions developed by race habits of thought 
and methods of government. A test of 
this contention might be made by tak- 
ing, say, a Japanese and educating him 
from birth in the beliefs and principles 
of an English middle-class family ; for 
who could doubt that we should find 
him, as the result of such an experiment, 
far more nearly English than Japanese 
as regards those traits which we believe 
to typify national character? 

The last third of the book deals with 
the unhappy results consequent upon this 
conception of innate and incurable differ- 
ences in national thought and tendency, 
the inevitable outcome of which is found 
in a foolish national pride evidenced as 
patriotism. 

Mr. Fyfe is peculiarly well qualified 
to write such a book as this. As war- 
correspondent and journalist he has lived 
in many parts of the world, and is a 
singularly acute observer. But he does 
not reach out to the extension of his 
own argument by any examination of 
those underlying truths which demon- 
strate so clearly that in whatever coun- 
try a man may be bom, it is his spiritual 
development that ultimately determines 
his character. Mr. Fyfe has correctly 
interpreted the phenomena with which he 
is here dealing, realising that the differ- 
ences in tendency and temperament be- 
tween one nation and another are super- 
ficial and ephemeral. But he has not 
deduced from that conclusion the con- 
cept of our spiritual unity. 

J. D. Beresford 

study of what he calls “ twilight souls 

The outstanding impression which his 
account leaves is of the essential unity 
of life, in spite of the handicaps which 
the less developed forms lay on its ex- 
pression. 

The great current is beyond doubt the 
same in kind, however much it may differ 
in volume and intensity. 

Certainly there are valuable lessons 
which man, for all his pride of reason, 
may leam from these humble (xies ; if 
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every man obeyed his conscience as each 
babmn his instinct we might find general 
such willing subordination of the indivi- 
dual wish to the good of the group ; a 
similar delicacy is avoiding the giving of 
embarrassment to others ; a like self-for- 
getful courage in defence of the helpless, 
not restricted to offspring or mate. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the book, however, is the corroboration 
which it brings to the ancient Hindu 
explanation that the ape represents a re- 
trogressive departure from the human 
type. The author does not go so far as 
to attribute with the Hindus a partly 
human ancestry to the ape, but, basing 
his thesis larjf?ely on foetal development 
as an indication of the evolutionary his- 
tory of the species, he remarks that “ the 
development of the foetus of our baboon 
shows a great retrogression”. 

‘*The baboon foetus and the baby 
baboon prove that the animal is descend- 
ed from a race which was more closely 
allied to the anthropoid apes and man 
than the full-grown baboon of to-day. . . 
The prehistoric baboon was much more 
erect than his descendant. It was pro- 

Bdhdran. By Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan, m.b.e. (“Asar”). 
(Nizami Press, Lucknow, Rs. 3/-.) 

Mirza Jafar Ali Khan (“Asar”) is 
one of the well-known ghazal writers of 
the Lucknow school of poetry. His first 
collection Asaristan, which was publish- 
ed a few years ago, put him in the front 
rank of Urdu poets. In his choice of 
words, purity of language and use of 
musical metres he is a typical Lucknowi; 
but unlike most Lucknow [xxits, he is 
gay, vivacious and always optimistic. 
The vei^-often-met morbidity of thought 
which is one of the weaknesses of the 
Lucknow school is marked by its absence 
from ” Asar’s ” ghazals. 

Asar ” has been influenced by that 
foremost of Urdu poets, “Mir”, whose 
classical ghazals have served as models 
for many aspirants. In his choice of 
long and short metres “Asar” close- 
ly follows “Mir”. “Asar^s” romantic 


bably more erect even than the present 
African anthropoid apes.” 

He believes that the baboon has 
sprung from a branch of the gorilla spe- 
cies, but he observes that, although the 
skull of the full-grown baboon is remini- 
scent of the gorilla skull both in general 
conformation and in the ridge of bone 
across the back of both, the skull of the 
little baboon lacks altogether that 
“ gorilla ‘ comb ' ” and possesses a round 
protruding forehead. 

In this respect the little baboon is sur- 
prisingly “ human "—much more human 
than any of the existing anthropoid apes; 
and the human-likeness of the face and skull 
is even more noticeable in the unborn ba- 
boon than in the fairly developed individual. 

“ The surprising difference of charac- 
ter between individuals” is also signifi- 
cant. “ In this respect ”, the author re- 
marks, “there is no othiT animal of 
which the baboon reminds one so mucli 
as of man.” 

In short, My Friends the Baboons is 
a valuable addition to the arsenal of 
opponents of the theory of the animal 
ancestry of man. 

Ph. D. 

lyrics are always couched in musical, 
sweet-sounding words. A translation 
would give some idea of the romantic 
spirit of his ghazals. though not of his 
musical expression. 

Her Narcissus (eyes) were drowsy with 
sleep ; 

her lips stained with red wine. 

Musk-scented tresses were scattered on 
her shoulders 

and her bodice smelled of rose-water. 

Her face vret with drops of perspiration 
due to excessive modesty 

looked like a flower drendied with rose- 
water. 

When she cast a glance on me, alas, it 
looked like frowning. 

But, Asar, I still cherish the memory of 
that look, 

angry and frowning though it was. 

A selection from his first collection 
Asaristan is given at the end of this 
volume. All those interested in Urdu 
ghazals should not fail to read this at- 
tractive collection, Bdhdrdn. 

Nurul Hasan Hasiimi 
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India's Sacred Shrines and Cities. 
(G. A. Natesan and G>., Madras. 
Rs. 3A) 

The publication of this book marks a 
step in the direction of fulfilling a long- 
felt need : an intelligent guide to some 
of the places of pilgrimage of India. 
Travellers arc at a loss as yet to find 
any volume that will give them not only 
the information supplied by the well- 
known red-backed Baedekers of the 
West, but in addition some historical 
background of both fact and tradition, 
without which a visit to almost any of 
these shrines must remain at best an 
emotional experience more or less 
pleasurable, but dependent largely on 
what is seen. 

The author of this volume lays more 
stress on the religious and historical 
significance of the shrines considered 
than on the practical information often 
essential to the traveller in India, where 


From a School Window. By N. K. 
Venkateswaran. (B. V. Book Depot, 
Trivandrum. Re. 1/-) 

Here is a small but significant collec- 
tion of essays on education and student 
i:)sychoIogy which should be in the hands 
of parents and teachers alike. It is 
written with a contagious enthusiasm by 
one who regards his profession as an 
opix)rtunity to offer soul-service. Our 
mechanistic educational system based on 
a quantitative rather than a qualitative 
standard is the inevitable result of mate- 
rialistic conceptions of life. Because our 
schools view the child as so much molten 
lead to be moulded by unimaginative and 
unenthusiastic schoolmasters according 
t^rescribed designs in which mind and 
body have no essential relationship and 
m which the brain must at any cost be 
crammed with useless, inappropriate and 
often false knowledge by hidebound 
^rricula, they deform rather than form ; 
mey fill but do not kindle the mind. Mr. 
ventatowaran has for years witnessed 
our failure to produce integrated men 
3nd women in whom mind and body oo- 


the question of hotel or dak bungalow 
accommodation, means of conveyance 
etc. may be the deciding factors in the 
planning of a trip. These items cannot 
be said to have received any practical 
consideration. 

The treatment of the temples is very 
uneven. Some, such as L^arka and 
Pindara are considered in a good deal 
of detail historically, and the religious 
stories connected with them are related 
in considerable detail. Contrasted with 
thc^ are chapters on Madura and 
Elcphanta which tell us little or nothing 
of value, though Elephanta. especially, 
is a shrine of paramount interest. These 
are but random examples. 

This volume, however, seems to (xm- 
tain the seed for future effort when we 
may hope to have an adequate and a 
comprehensive guide that will meet our 
devotional as well as our intellectual and 
our practical needs. 

D. C. T. 

operate to develop an individual whose 
academic learning serves but as a vehicle 
of soul culture. 

He puts his linger on many of the 
more dangerous because less glaring 
faults of our pedagogical system, and 
while he suggests reform measures in 
terms of universal principles, he leaves 
the detailed application to the ingenuity 
of the individual. 

Mr. Venkateswaran lays no claim to 
originality. The grand security of finding 
liimsclf accomplice with the world of 
teaching more than compensates the 
limitations involved. The roots of our 
difficulty are nourished by our failure to 
view children as unfolding souls and the 
purpose of education as the development 
of their already latent powers. We ignore 
the fact that while education is an admi- 
rable thing, nothing that is worth know- 
ing can be taught, and that education 
should mean a co-operative process of 
spontaneous and happily balanced un- 
foldment of the budding perceptions in 
which the teadier’s rdle is merely that of 
adjuster and guide. 


D. C. T. 
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A Primer of Higher Space : The 
Fourth Dimension, to which is added 
Mm the Square : A Higher Space 
Parable. By Claude Bragdon. 
(Andrew Dakers Ltd., London. 5s.) 

This book holds a rude shock in store 
for. the unsuspecting reader who picks it 
up for men^ relaxation and expects 
the author as usual to do all the work. 
It is not beyond thei grasp of any intel- 
ligent person, but it demands close atten- 
tion and calls into play intellectual mus- 
cles which in the average modem man, 
with his spectator mentality, are still 
from want of exercise. The mathemati- 
cal reasoning on which much of the 
argument rests is rather steep going, but 
the vista from the height is worth the 
climb ; it gives a generous stretch to the 
mind. Mr. J. B. Priestley, who intro- 
duces warmly this new English edition 
of a study which apparently he, like the 
reviewer, had read with interest years 
ago, believes that “ to not a few people 
it may represent the beginning of an en- 
tirely new and extremely valuable con- 
ception of the nature of human life and 
destiny 

Popular common sense rebels, and 
justly, against the idea of another actual 
dimension correlative to length, breadth 
and thickness, but whether we call the 
expansion of consciousness which Mr. 
Bragdon visualizes “the fourth dimen- 
sion ” and so adopt yet another misno- 
mer is less important than whether we 
grasp the idea behind the expression. 

In “Man the Square" Mr. Bragdon 
all^rizes fancifully the suggestive pas- 
sage from Madame IL P, BIavatsky*s 
The Secret Doctrine with which his vol- 
ume closes. He symbolizes the universe 
^ a crystal cube divided midway by an 
iridescent film which represents the phe- 
nomenal world. Each man is a micro- 


cosm, a small cube moving about within 
the great one. The continuous but 
changing cross-section made by any cube 
in its periodic passage through the filmy 
plane represents one physical incarna- 
tion. The gradual passage of the cube 
through the film accounts for the phe- 
nomena visible on this plane as groi^, 
maximum and decline. Each cross- 
section’s contour, symmetrical or other- 
wise, is determined by the angle at whicly 
the cube involved encounters the planed 
the cross-scction representing the person- 
ality and the cube of which it is a pro- 
jection representing the individuality or 
higher consciousness. Uniting the two 
and taking the right attitude to life the 
personality changes its contour and, be- 
coming a perfect square, attains to philo- 
sophic calm and a serene existence. The 
allegory is not quite free from touclies 
both of Christian orthodoxy and of 
I^seudo-thc'osophical teaching, but it is 
not, of course, intended to be taken li- 
terally and it does provoke thought 
along the lines suggested in the author's 
citation from The Secret Doctrine. The 
closing portion of that citation reads in 
the original edition : — 

No one could «iy that a bar of meial 
dropped into the sea came into existence as 
it left the air, and ceased to exist as it en- 
tered the water, and that tlie bar itself con- 
sisted only of tliat cross-section thereof 
which at any given moment coincided with 
the mathematical plane that separates, and. 
at the same time, joins, the atmosphere and 
the ocefm. Even so of persons and things, 
which, dropping out of the to-be into the 
has-bcen, out of the future into the past, 
present momentarily to our senses a cross- 
section, as it were, of their total selves, as 
they pass through time and space (as 
matter) on their way from one eternity to 
anotlier : and these two constitute that 
“ duration " in which alone anything has 
true existence, were our senses but able to 
cogni2sc it there. _ _ 

Ph. D. 
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There are few developments in 
present-day India to compare in poten- 
tial significance with the labours of the 
National Planning Committee which is 
trying to see, as parts of a co-ordinated 
whole, the many different subjects which 
enter into the problem of a sound 
national economy for India. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Neliru, at the close of the 
Committee’s May sessions, apix*aled to 
the public for criticism or suggestions. 
He wrote 

Perhaps one of the most important and 
desirable consc'quejneos of our work is to 
make people think of planned work and a 
co-<^rative society. Tliis thinking has been 
too rare in the past. 

Naturally we know little as yet as to 
the Committee’s deliberations and shall 
await with interest the promised report 
of their conclusions in book form. 
Meantime all must recognize the desira- 
bility of not leaving India’s future to 
hit-or-miss development. Indians have 
to realize their unity and their inter- 
dependence and must find ways and 
means to give maximum effect to that 
^ realization. Agreement upon the ^1 is 
the first requirement for steering a 
straight course. 

In determining that goal, however, we 
hopfe the Committee have not taken as 
an exemplar the economic or social 
structure of any Western nation. More, 
have the Committee done the very 
necessary thinking about the causes of 
the obvious failure of Western civiliz- 
ation ? The West has had many of the 
thin^ usually deemed the elements of a 
nourishing civilization ; and yet they 
have failed to insure either security or 
happiness. The West has had higlily 
^ganized industrial, commercial and 
ranking arrangements and yet exploita- 


tion has been rampant and unemploy- 
ment widespread. Ihc West has had 
universal education and expert scientific 
knowledge, but education has not 
quickened the social conscience suffi- 
ciently and much of the power of 
science has been turned into destructive 
channels, producing minims and bombing- 
planes, machine-guns and tanks. The 
West has had mass production which 
could have fed the hungry but, alas, has 
not. California’s fiiiits have been 
allowed to rot that prices might not fall ; 
Brazil has dumixid its “ sun)lus ” coffee 
into the sea ; examples could be multi- 
plied. Cui bono, then ? The West has 
had well-organized religion, especially 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
failure of organized religion is writ 
large upon our time. The Church has 
not be^ capable of moving Hitler's 
little finger and its prayers have gone 
unheard. The West has had high 
culture, great poetry, music, art, but 
none of these has mellowed the people’s 
hearts. Why not ? 

Pandit Nehru referred in his appeal 
to the absorbing and oppressing inter- 
national happenings of our day, but is 
their lesson duly weighed? He hopes 
that the Planning Committee 

will lay the foundation of the planned 
India of the future. The superstructure 
will inevitably come later, but if even the 
foundation is laid in men’s minds, a great 
national task will have been done. 

Ideas rule the world, and correct ideas 
at this time arc of the greatest import- 
ance, that the foundations of the planned 
India may be laid true and straight. 
Not economics or finance, not industry 
or trade, but moral principles should be 
the Soul of future Indian development. 
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Electiophysiology is over a hundred 
years old. Half a century ago science 
bad established that the production of 
electricity was going on in all the tissues 
of the living body and that all cerebra- 
tion and brain activity were accompanied 
by dectrical phenomena. 

In an article in Settee and Culture 
for May on “Electrical Rhythm from 
the Human Brain”, Shri Basu Kumar 
Bagchi describes some recent experi- 
ments at the Bose Research Institute on 
the action potentials of peripheral 
nerves, the new method of recording 
brain potentials being known as 
encephalography. The new technique, 
it is claimed, will be practically useful 
in locating brain tumours and in the 
study of nervous and mental diseases, 
but the findings have also more general 
implications. 

The article is as unsensational as only 
a strictly scientific report can be, but it 
makes such interesting points as the 
daim that a man’s brain waves are as 
characteristic of him as is his voice, and 
are as still when death has overtaken 
him. Other significant findings from 
experiments in this field are that the 
rhythm of the brain waves is affected 
not only by objective stimuli but also 
by concentrated thinking, by strong 
emotion and by sleep. It is found that 
all parts of the brain do not go to sleep 
at l^e same time. 

It is interesting also to note that 

the brain rhythm can get accustomed or 
adapted more or less, to a continuous 

stimulus attack An unexpected loud call 

of the subject’s name at first disturbs his 
alpha rhythm and... after the 16th call, 
and particularly after the 36th, his brain 
waves remain apparently unaffected by the 
call. 

The analogies suggest themselves of 
the blunting of sensibility by the 
continual bludgieoning with horrors to 
which the war reports subject our 
consciousness and of the progressive 
moral anaesthesia produced by persistent 
ignoring of the promptings of conscience. 

Shri Bagchi admits that ** even to-day 
it cannot be said that our knowledge 
of the electrical response of the brain 
has made more than just a beginning. 


In the recognition of the human brain 
as a dynamo, a generator of force, may 
lie the clue to many phenomena, 
psychic and physical. For example, the 
electro-magnetic emanations thrown off 
by a crowd labouring under intense 
mental excitement may well account for 
the extravagances of an evangelical 
revival or the comparable frenzy of a 
lynching mob. And who can say that 
the aggregate force so generated and 
released by the emotional outbursts 
of individuals in all parts of the world 
may not bring about actual physical 
cataclysms ? 

Are the forces wc know of— electricity 
inter what they seem or are they 
but the phenomenal manifestations of 
realities we know nothing about— but 
which were known to the ancients and— 
by them worshipped? May there, in 
other words, be a higher form of electri- 
city than the physical one known to the 
experimenters ? And, if so, who can tell 
where end its possibilities? 

Mental tests, which are the pride and 
joy of modern psychology, are under fire, 
it seems, from more than one quarter. 
Prof. T. H. Pear of Manchester 
University, in an article cited in these 
columns for March, found them inade- 
quate. Dr. James L. Mursell of the 
Teachers’ College of (>)lumbia Univers- 
ity contributes “ Mental Testing : A 
Protest ” to the April issue of Harper's 
Magazine, He believes that some good 
and useful work has been done and that 
such carefully standardized tests of 
general intelligence as the Binet scale, 
while not sufficiently accurate to be used 
as the sole basis for guidance, can 
“ anticipate common-sense judgments 
which take a long time to form ”. But 
he maintains that a snapshot of a 
moving mind is as apt to be a parody 
as is a snapshot of a moving person. He 
is particularly scornful of the claims to 
measure accurately by ” scientific ” tests 
social or moral aptitudes or this or that 
specific characteristic. Far too much of 
such testing, he writes, 
is on the plane of palm reading, bump fil- 
ing, and the editing of horosoopes. ™ 
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public has been regaled with ballyhoo about 
5ie “uncanny accuracy” with which 
“science” can measure this or that mental 
characteristic and predict the potentialities 
of young children, when often tea leaves 
would be a safer guide. 

Wide currency has been given to 
dortrines about the inheritance of mental 
traits and the distinguishing marks of races 
and individuals, all elaborately “proved” 
by mathematics from test results, and 
lacking just one needful thing— a founda- 
tion. 

“It is a sorry spectacle”, he 
declares, “of science gone to seed.” 

Another happy hunting ground for large 
and irave interpretations of test results is 

the comparison of different races Racial 

differences in mentality may indeed exist, 
but a critical survey of the work done 
compels us to conclude that tests have 
revealed very little that is practically im- 
portant abcAit them. 

Would Rousseau have repented of his 
Emile if he could have foreseen the extra- 
vagances to which, a century and a half 
later, the logical development of its edu- 
cational theories has led ? For there can 
be little doubt that it was his application 
to education of the doctrines of natu- 
ralism, banishing as they did strenuous 
exertion from the educational sphere, 
that started the ball rolling which has 
grown into the Progressive Education 
movement in the U. S. A., claimed to be 
the strongest movement in present-day 
education in that country. 

Ann L. Crockett, a high-school teacher, 
contributes to The Saturday Evening 
Post for 16th March an article on 
“Lollipops vs. Learning” which is no 
less serious for being in a popular style. 
She admits that the Progressivists have 
done much to humanize the schools and 
to adapt them to the children’s needs, 
but she thinks things have gone too far 
when a superintendent says of a boy 
who is failing in history, “But if Joe 
doesn’t like to read history, why should 
he ? Find something to strike his fancy.” 
She challenges the substitution of 
falderal for subject-hiatter, and self- 
^ulgence for discipline ”, and the 
l7ogrcssive schools’ rewarding of inten- 
tion as generously as accomplishment. 


I accuse many Progressive educators of 
preparing their charges for the grim reali- 
ties of modem life on a diet of lollipops. . . 
Parents wonder why young people take so 
long to grow up nowadays, why they are 
often so half-baked and trivial-minded. Fm 
sure one cause is the Progressivist tendency 
to make everything easy and turn all learn- 
ing into a game. 

It is a positive disservice to the child 
to try to make his progress through 
school as nearly effortless as possible. 
No hocus-pocus can do away with the 
necessity for positive endeavour. Some- 
thing for nothing is a glittering mirage. 
As Emerson has truly written ; — 

The law of nature is, Do the thing, and 
you shall have the power : but they who 

do not the thing have not the power 

Everything has its price ; and if that price 
is not paid, not that thing, but something 
else, is obtained. 

Life is an honest mercer ; it gives us 
what we pay for and not a half-inch 
more. Each child should learn that 
lesson before he gets through school. 

The dispute between empiricists and 
rationalists as to whether the mind is 
the source of any positive knowledge is 
analyzed briefly by W. H. Walsh in 
“Two Functions of the Intellect” in 
Mind for April 1940. The empiricist 
lakes the materialistic position that all 
tniths dejicnd ultimately upon sense data 
and introspection, whereas the rationalist 
claims tliat certain very important pro- 
positions can be apprehended by thought 
and thought alone. Both. Mr. Walsh 
argues, must admit the logical activity 
of the mind because universal are indis- 
IKnsable to organized knowledge and 
even to language and “we cannot see 
universals or apprehend them by any 
sense activity.” 

It may be plausibly argued that even 
in the proix)sitions of mathematics the 
logical faculty can be exercised inde- 
pendently of sense data, but it is upon 
the existence of a higher power of the 
mind than the reason, an intuitive 
faculty which makes possible an instan- 
taneous insight into truth, that the 
dispute really turns. The Leibnizian 
school maintained the possibility “of 
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knowing certain factual piopositions 
about a sphere wholly transcendent of 
the world of sense experience”, and 
there is far too large a body of testimony 
to the transcendental realization of the 
Western mystic, the Muslim $ufi and 
the Hindu Yogi to be brushed aside as 
fiction or phantasy. 

But the ” spiritual knowledge ” of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which is said to spring 
up spontaneously in the devotee in the 
progress of time does not relate only to 
supersensuous worlds, nor does the fact 
of its existence depend entirely upon the 
testimony of the relatively few who 
have! realized it in its fulness. This 
faculty can penetrate, more deeply than 
sense data and their interpretation permit 
the reasoning faculty to do, into the true 
nature of any object or subject pertain- 
ing to the world of sense. Indian philo- 
sophy from very ancient times has 
maintained that the mind is capable of, 
as it were, alighting upon a subject or 
object, of putting itself down into it 
and of so identifying itself with it that 
it is able to draw out everything that is 
in it or that pertains to it, and so to 
experience full illumination regarding 
that thing. 

To every spiritual-minded man there 
come occasional prescience, fleeting inti- 
mations, faint adumbrations of the 
possibilities of full spiritual knowledge. 
To how many scientists have valuable 
hypotheses, verified by subsequent 
research, come as a sudden flash of 
intuition ! There is hardly an individual 
in fact, who cannot find in his own 
experience evidence of the rudiments of 
such an inner sense. Decidedly the 
burden of proof rests on the empiricists. 

Any who think philosophy and 
idealism impractical and who know of 
the solid achievements of the late Irish 
poet, JE (George William Russell), for 
the co-operative movement in Ireland 
will do well to read the extracts from his 
early letters to Mrs. Coates appearing in 
the last two quarterly issues of The 
Dublin Magazine, For they reveal the 
springs of his inspiration. 


tnore perhaps than any other 
Western poet, had his roots in India, 
to which he referred in a letter in our 
hands written the 17th of October, 1922. 
as “ a country which I regard as a kind 
of spiritual fatherland and whose 
influence on the thought of the world 
must, I think, grow greater because in 
no literature is there such a reservoir of 
divine truth as in the Indian”. 

In these letters he is full of the uni- 
versal truths which he has uncovered 
partly through his intuition and partly 
through his reading. Again and again 
he reverts to the inspiration of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, of which he declares, 
” I think the wisdom of the earth is 
summed up in it ” and again. “I would 
rather have this one small book than 
the varied productions of centuries of 
European thought and imagination.” 

We have space for only a few cita- 
tions but they will give the flavour of 
the letters and make our readers wel- 
come with us the hojie held out in The 
Dublin Magazine that the entire cor- 
respondence may be published by the 
Orwell Prc’ss. JE writes : — 

You ask about Nature. To me all ex- 
ternal forms arc only symbols of IhouKht 
and life. They are little for themselves 
but much for what they siurgest. The old 
Hermetic proverb says "As above so be- 
low,” all things were taken from one thing 
by adaptation. God is at the centre of the 
universe, that centre is everywhere, and all 
these visible appearances, stars, clouds, 
trees, air, men, plants, are but phases ex- 
ternalized of That which runs its cjTlic 
course in spaces invisible and times incon- 
ceivable by us 

I believe in the grand doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls from man to man 
and that our situation in the world is the 
result of our actions in a past existence, 
that every intellect commences the struggle 
where it left off before, that if I fill myself 
with poetry at present, in my next life I 
shall be a poet, that my mystical ideas are 
the outcome of my thoughts in my last 
existence 

There is nothing I find belter than this 

— trust in the universe Do what is right 

and beautiful and tmst to the justice of 
Nature ; the laws are inevitable. 

Protestant Christianity’s change of 
attitude towards psychical research, 
which is clearly indicated by the recent 
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address of the Very Reverend W. R. 
Matthews, Dean of St. Paurs, on 
“ Psychical Research and Theology ” 
{Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, March 1940) is the reflec- 
tion of a more fundamental change of 
front which bodes ill for rigid ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy. The Church for long 
looked askance at supernormal happen- 
ings, not because it doubted their occur- 
rence but because, as Dean Matthews 
says, it ascribed them to “evil spirits”. 
Is it fancy that sees a weakening of 
orthodoxy in this very evasion, under a 
collective grouping, of even mentioning 
the mediaeval theologian’s honest Chris- 
tian Devil in the singular, complete with 
horns and tail ? 

That facts established by psychical 
research might serve to buttress theo- 
logical dogmas would have been un- 
thinkable to the blind believers of a few 
generations ago. The need of dogmas 
for extraneous support from any source 
would have been vehemently denied by 
any churchman. If science had by then 
retreated from its position that psychical 
research was disreputable — one of the 
few points on which science oixinly 
agreed with religion -and had adopted 
the waif as a respectable member <jf the 
family of sciences as it now seems to be 
almost on the point of doing, religion 
would but have held back the more. 

The conflict betwetin religion and 
science is largely resix)nsible for the arbit- 
rary division of life into sacred and se- 
cular and for (he attempt, which has 
wrought such havoc, to repudiate in 
practical living the ethical obligations up- 
on which religion insists. The illusion 
arose from considering science as syno- 
nymous with materialism and inten>ret- 
ing religion as superstition. Between 
^perstition and materialism, one devour- 
ing the intellects, the other the souls of 
Wien, there can of course be no under- 
standing. But true spiritual religion, 
however labelled, is as much the light 
of truth as is true science. They must 
necessarily complement one another. 
4 ,^ 1** therefore hopeful that the 
wderland science” of psychical re- 


search— the designation is apt in more 
senses than one- -should seem to promise 
a reconciliation. Many of the “scien- 
tific ” hypotheses to account for the phe- 
nomena are untrustworthy, but it is no 
longer the fashion among orthodox 
scientists to deny their very possibility, 
and Dean Matthews assures us. on the 
strength of recent evidence, that a 
number of people have “ found in 
psychical research a confirmation of their 
Christian faith and even a way from 
agnosticism to belief 

Orthodox exclusiveness speaks much 
the same language everywhere and 
generally goes unchallenged. The extra- 
vagant claims of a British Churchman 
for the superiority of Christianity over 
Eastern religions are, however, coun- 
tered, temixirately but effectively, in the 
April issue of Religions. The Society 
for the Study of Religions invited 
answers for its quarterly organ to an 
article contributed last January to The 
Smiday Times by Bishop Hensley Hen- 
son. sometime Bishop of Durham, under 
the title “ The Religion of the Future : 
Which Is It to the Bishop’s 

answer Ix’ing, of course, Christianity. 
His article ignored Hinduism completely, 
and confined its comparison of Chris- 
tianity to Buddhism and Muhamme- 
danism. It included these astonishing 
statements 

If the inquirj’^ be carried from the cre- 
denda of the religions to their practical 
effects in politics, in society, and in personal 
morality, the conclusion can hardly be 
avoided, that Christianity alone carries the 
promise of universiil acceptance 

The great religions of Asia are visibly 
disintegrating before the contact with 
WcvStcrn civilization. They cannot survive 
tile corrosive action of science, nor satisfy 
the rising standard of morality, (sic) 

The distinguished Pali scholar, Mrs. 
C. A. F. Rhys-Davids, and Abdul Majid, 
Imam of the Shah jehan Mosque at 
Woking, were invited to reply. The 
latter makes his most telling point when 
he writes : — 

How far the teaching of Jesus has affected 
the life of Europe is a point and claim 
which need pot be laboured. One has to 
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cast a cursory look around and to form 
one’s own jud^ent on the matter. 

Mrs. Rhys-Davids denies that world 
uniformity in religion can ever be desir- 
able and reminds us that 

it was not to found churches or chapels 
that the great Helpers came to men. It 
was to help each man in his own way to- 
wards the Goal. At their best this is what 
the great religions do, being at that best 
a great Fellowship rather than singly a 
Monopoly that is to be. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye has rendered a 
distinct service to the country by draft- 
ing a Bill on the subject of religious 
proselytism. The Indian Social Reformer 
(18th May) comments 

The object of his Bill is to prevent and 
to punish conversions by fraud or force, 
conversions of minors and mass conver- 
sions. The right of an individual to change 
his faith is conceded and confirmed but 
safeguards are provided against advantage 
being taken of a person’s poverty, ill-hcalth 
or mental weakness to induce him to change 
his religion. The Bill prohibits mass con- 
versions which a devout Indian Christian 
has aptly described as soul-hunting. The 
Bill is intended to be passed by the Bom- 
bay Legislature as its application is limited 
to this Province. 

The proselyters, almost all of whom 
are Christian missionaries, arc engaged 
in a tadc which is immoral. Mass pro- 
selytism may well be described as traf- 
ficking in human souls, and this form 
of activity carried on by missionary 
bodies is condemned by most, including 
many true Christians. Dr. Paranjpye 
has suitably provided in his Bill for free- 
dom to any individual who desires to 
change his religion. 

The Bill requires every conversion to be 
registered before a Magistrate who will 
satisfy himself that it is prompted by 
genuine religious motives and that the con- 
vert understands what he is about. 

No one would object to any religious 
organization, Christian or other, trying 
to present its own case for consideration 
before the bar of human reason. For 
such work only Indian cities are at pre- 
sent suitable. The Christian missionaries 
have resorted to non-urban areas because 
they have signally failed to make any 
impress on the urban mind in favour of 


their illogical and absurd daims; and 
only in non-urban areas can they carry 
on their immoral work by the irreligious 
method of mass-proselytism. They have 
not, however, abandoned their ajm of 
proselytism in cities, where, under the 
guise of educational and medical work, 
in an indirect and subtle manner, they 
labour to inoculate their virus into the 
minds of Indians. Many Indians do not 
perceive this danger and so make use of 
missionary schools, etc., to the detriment 
of Indian nationalism and Indian culture. 

Dr. Paranjpye’s draft Bill should be 
taken up seriously by Indian legislators ; 
Egypt is setting India a good example as 
the following news item by Reuters 
from Cairo indicates 

Prayers reflecting great apprehension at 
the propased legislation under which mis- 
sionaries’ activities in Egypt will be almost 
completely curtailed were said in Cairo 
Cathedral to-night. 


In an address printed in the quarterly 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
for March 1940, Mr. Gustave von 
Grunebaum of the School for Iranian 
Studies traces “ The Early Developmtnit 
of Islamic Religious Ptxjtry”. During 
the Prophet’s lifetime there were stray 
verses inspired by a purely religious 
emotion but these were not accepted as 
models and for over a hundred years 
after Muhammed’s d<ath religious feel- 
ing turned but rarely to poetry for its 
expression. The fact has been veiled by 
the existence of numerous political 
poems which employ religiously coloured 
slogans but are not therefore religious 
poetry, any more than is “praise con- 
ferred on the prophet, enumerating his 
spiritual attributes and his temporal 
achievements, if it is done in the same 
mechanical way in which more worldly 
epithets were used when the poet was 
confronted with his ordinary task of 
hailing a generous grandseigneur.” 

The essence of religion is enli^tened 
reason which evokes heart devotion and 
recognizes the Divine Reality behind all 
forms. The rise of Muslim religious 
poetry seems to have paralleled “the 
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gradual spiritualization of Islam during 
its first 200 years, and... the ever 
stronger hold that it obtained on the 
souls of its adherents”. It is perhaps 
significant that many of the early relig- 
ious iwets of Islam ” were suspect as to 
the orthodoxy of their views It seems 
natural that the same intensity of concern 
with the things of the spirit which pro- 
duces the heretic should find expression 
in poetry. 

Poetry as the natural expression of 
religious feeling began in popular writ- 
ings not classed as “ literature **. It rose 
then to spontaneous verse “ only vaguely 
dependent upon the rigorous tradition of 
classical poetry *’ and only gradually did 
the new impulse make itself felt in 
standard literature. The first outstanding 
work of an exclusively religious trend 
was the Zuhdiyyat of Abu’l-‘Alahiya at 
the end of the eighth century of the 
Christian era. ” The stream of religious 
poetry never again dried up.”.,, I slam 
had laid the foundations of a religious 
poetry which remained productive for 
several centuries, often attaining a high 
degree of beauty ”, e.g., in the mystical 
inspiration of the ^ufl mystics, some of 
whose verses antedated even the Zuhdiy- 
ydL 

Is Western medical theory coming 
closer to the age-old position of the 
Ayurveda on the major importance of 
the patient's constitution in his suscept- 
ibility to disease? It would seem so 
from the article recently contributed by 
George W. Gray to Harpers Magazine. 
He recalls the dictum of the second- 
century Greek physician Galen ” that no 
cause can be efficient without an aptitude 
of the body ” and quotes the wise words 
of a relatively modern clinician, “old 
Parry of Bath ”, that it is “ more 
important to know what sort of patient 
a disease than to know what sort of 
disease a i^tient has ”. Experiments <m 
the susceptibility of animals to infection 
observation in the case of human 
Kmgs leave in no doubt the wide 
differences in reaction between individ- 
uals equally exposed to disease. In one 


the germs remain dormant and harmless ; 
in another they develop with a virulence 
which may be fatal to the organism. 

In another direction medical experi- 
mentation has been following with inter- 
esting results a lead given by Hippocrates 
in the fourth century b.c. as to the 
correlation between the shape of the body 
and its susceptibility to certain diseases. 

It is known that certain diseases are 
selective in terms of the sex of the 
patient, more men than women, for 
example, suffering from peptic ulcer and 
more women than men from gall-bladder 
disturbances. Experimenters in the 
U. S. A., by applying an elaborate 
technique of body measurement have 
found that many sufferers from diseases 
to which individuals of their own sex 
are normally less susceptible show 
marked resemblances to the opijositc sex 
in their build. Incidc^ntally, the tests are 
claimed to establish that every individual 
in his constitutional pattern is an 
“androgynous mosaic”. 

Apparently there is no such creature as 
a 100 per cent male or a 100 per cent 
female, every individual being a blend in 
varying degrees of both maleness and 
femaleness. 

This will be a shock to the defenders 
of an eternally constituted difference 
between the sexes, which they generally 
interpret as being in favour of their own. 
Granting, however, that this finding may 
be true and admitting also that even 
psychically there is a blend of male and 
female qualities in many if not in most, 
still we must recognize that one or the 
other sex does predominate in every 
normal and balanced individual as an 
expression of the universal polarity of 
fiositive and negative forces, that the 
feminine character with its tendency 
towards the concrete is essentially 
different from the masculine, whose 
tendency is towards the abstract, and 
that they complement each other. The 
human soul must obviously be above 
sex as above all the distinctions of race, 
of creed and of nation, but in incarnation 
and at this stage of man’s evolutionary 
journey, his bodily garment must 
conform in the main to one of the two 
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fixed patterns. Deviation from the norm 
by an individual of either sex, these 
experimaits seem to indicate, but widens 
the range of susceptibility to include ills 
from whidf the ^jority of that sex are 
exempt. ** 


Shri O. C. Gangly draws our atten- 
tion to his article in the Journal of the 
Greater India Vol. VII, No. 1, 

in whicif he brings together evidence 
from a number of sources for the trans- 
planting in ancient times of Indian 

cultural influence beyond the seas. 

!■» 

He deals chiefly with the amazing 
and fruitful spread of Indian culture to 
the East and to the Malay Archipelago. 
Texts as ancient as the Ratnayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Tamil epics, 
Manimekhalai and Silappadikdraniy 
mention the brisk trade between India 
and Indonesia, but he is less concerned 
with the debatable chronology of the 
Indianization of such overseas areas than 
with the extraordinary relationship of 
the “colonial” Indian culture with its 
parent stem. A striking fact in that 
connection is the exceptionally high type 
of cultural ambassadors sent out from 
India, “ the finest types of Indian 
intellectual and spiritual giants”. 

It is general to-day to regard colonial 
cultures as inferior to the parental 
culture in its place of origin, on the 
assumption that it is the surplus ixjpu 
lation that finds its way to distant colo- 
nies. In the expansion of Indian culture 
across the Indian Ocean there was 
apparently none of the modem imperial- 
istic powers* de haul en bas attitude to- 
wards colonial cultures. 

The nine islands of Greater India were 
regarded as integral parts of Bharata-var^a, 
and an equal sanctity attached to the 
component i^s of Island-India, as strong- 
holds of national Indian culture. . .and they 
were looked upon as suitable areas fcM* 
their cultural activity {karnutrbhumi) oit 
an equal footing with any part of India 
Proper. 

The outlying territories of Greater 
India carried both architecture and the 
plastic arts, for example, to unexcelled 


levels, “ a logical; a , natural, gtid a 
continuous' (leyelcpment of the ideals 
and principles of Indian ^rt 

Something can be judged of the 
vitality of th^ Indian cultural impulse 
from Shri Gangoly’s claim. 


A book written nearly fifty years ago 
against the folly of race prejudice is 
recalled and analyzed by Fritz Gross in 
The Contemporary Review for May. 
It is Anti-Semitism, an “ International 
Interview**, opinions collected by Her- 
mann Bahr and published by Fischer ol 
Berlin in 1894. 

Bhar*s own prescription for the suf- 
ferers from anti-Semitic prejudice who 
“because they cannot find help in this 
woebegone age. . .lap up the narcotic ot 
hate** was that “one ought to seek a 
new ideal for them **. But the hew ideal, 
when found, must prove to be a very 
old ideal indeed, for the only possible 
antidote to the ix)ison of prejudice, 
racial or other, is acceptance of the fact 
of human brotherhood and refusal lo 
harbour thoughts which fixid the delu- 
sion of separateness. 

Perhaps the most constructive sugges- 
tion made by any of the people 
interviewed was that of the Nobel prize- 
winner, jurist and historian, Theodor 
Mommsen, who died in 1903 ; this may 
still be worth attempting after the smoke' 
of battle between nations has lifted, and 
before the old shameful peace-time anta- 
gonisms of raefe and of creed once more 
arise to darken life. This was Momm- 
scn*s plan 

If one would draw up a short protest 
against Anti-Semitism that should repeat 
in a few sentences the best-known princiiwes 
and be signed by all the most important 
persons of Europe, by the intellectual 
noblemen of all countries and peoples- that 
could not niiss its effect. That might surely 
after all bring one or other person to his 
senses and would at least save our honour 
witjh posterity if we could bequeath a docu- 
ment to them that would show that the gooa 
of all peoples are in league against the most 
disgraceful disease of our time.^ 
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Point out the ” Way, "—however dimly, 
and lost among the host— as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice the Silence 
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THE INFLUENCE 

In this issue we publish three articles 
which discuss the influence of the novel, 
of the drama and of poetry on the mind 
of the race. Thou(di all of our three 
esteemed ccnitributors are Britishers, 
each of them possesses an international 
outlook and what they say about the 
power and the influence of English prose 
and verse on the mind of the English- 
rcading puUic can be applied to the lite- 
ratures of other European languages. 

Between great and immortal creations 
and those that live for a season the dif- 
ference is this : the former possess a 
roesss^ for all humanity and inspire 
’genemliohs of readers to a better under- 
standing of life— their own and that of 
the race to which they belong. The 
stuff , itself of these creatms is particu- 
lar ; it is heart-substatKe and apix;als to 
the heart of man and is both eternal and 
universal. Tire sayings of Jesus, the 
of Gautama, the philosophy of 
Krishna are perfect specimens of im- 
. mortal literatuii— their appeal is uni- 
versal and will last as long as man lives. 
• Even tteir translati(xfS in alien tongues 
the ;Soul behind their original 


OF LITERATURE 

Great literature, like true religion, 
transcends the barriers of nationality, 
the boundaries of country, the thewny 
fence of creeds. The apex of such 
literature is prc^hetic and these words 
of John Donne are applicable to the 
style and the form of all of them 

“ The Holy Ghost is an eloquent 
Author, a vehement, and an abundant 
Author, but yet not luxuriant; he is 
far from a penurious, but as far from 
a superfluous style.” 

One of the errors of thought of our 
modem civilization has been to look at 
the words of the prophets not as litera- 
ture ; here too a division has been made 
—words of prophets arc called spiritual 
and sacred ; those of poets and drama- 
tists secular. A double disadvantage is 
the result : religious bigotry debars a 
pcrstMi from reading the words of pro- 
phets other than his own ; also, the spir- 
itual instmetion available in literature 
dubbed secular is missed by many. 

At this hour the world, especially our 
India, needs the unifying influence of 
world literature. National problems of 
any country, social problems of any na- 
ti(»i, however different in shape and in 
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size, are fundamentally rooted in the soil 
of human nature, which is identical in all 
latitudes. Idlers and liars exist every- 
where ; ambition activates men and wo- 
men everywhere ; kindness, unselfishness 
and charity are to be found everywhere ; 
men and women of every clime aspire 
to ascend spiritual altitudes by purifying 
their minds and acquiring heart-wisdom. 

^Literature created by prophets is ever 
the Soul of racial and national litera- 
tures. If all our modern tongues have 
sprung from a common root-language, 
all our modem thoughts have as their 
soul and basis the immortal ideas of im- 
mortal men. But just as narrow minds 
have made divisions between the self- 
same messages of all prophets, so also 
racial pride and nationalistic prejudices 
have stood in the way of the beneficent 
work of national literatures. Any na- 
tional literature is the mirror of that 
nation's past evolution, present status, 
future possibilities. Ancient myths or 
modem novels are better indices to the 
nation’s past and present than so-called 
histories written with a purpose. 

Here in India most people know their 
own provincial literature and many 
among these are familiar also with works 
written in the English language. A 
Tamilian, for example, admires and en- 
joys old and modem Tamil books, but 
exceedingly rarely is he capable of read- 
ing and benefiting from, say, Gujarati 
or Assamese volumes. Again, a gradu- 
ate of our universities is familiar with 
the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of 
Keats, the novds of Dickens; but a^ 
him about the Finnish Kdevala— not, 
of course, expecting him to have read it 
in the original, but — has he read its 
English translation ? We know of 
Hindu graduates who have not read the 
Koran ; of Parsi graduates who have not 
read a single Upanishad ; Jain graduates 
who have not read the Bible ; Muslim 
graduates who have not read the 
Gathas. It would be more than an in- 
teresting enquiry to ascertain the num- 


ber of English-knowing Indians who 
have read even translations of the works 
of Kalidasa, of Bhasa, of Jalal-ud-din 
Rumi. 

The spiritual roots of a nation arc 
in its literature— spiritual as well as 
secular, if we must adhere to this divi- 
sion. In the coming days we in India 
will need to remember that nations are 
not made great by fields and factories 
alone. The prosperity of the village as 
of the city depends upon right educa- 
tion, in which literature docs play and 
always will play a very important part. 
Over fifty years ago the great American 
James Russell Lowell spoke these words 
which we need to remember in the 
India of to-day : — 

“I am not insensible to the wonder 
and exhilaration of a material growth 
without example in lapidity and expan- 
sion, but I am also not insensible to 
the grave perils latent in any civiliza- 
tion which allows its chief energies and 
interests to be wholly absorbed in the 
pursuit of a mundane prosperity 

“ I admire our energy, our enterprise, 
our inventiveness, our multiplicity of re- 
source, no man more ; but it is by less 
visibly remunerative virtues. I persist in 
thinking, that nations chiefly live and 
feel the higher meaning of their lives. 
Prosperous wc may be in other ways, 
contented with more specious success- 
es, but that nation is a mere horde sup- 
plying figures to the census which does 
not acknowledge a truer prosperity and 
a richer contentment in the things of 
the mind. Railways and telegraphs reck- 
oned by the thousand miles are excel- 
lent things in their way, but I doubt 
whether it be of their poles and sleepers 
that the rounds are made of that ladder 
by which men or nations scale the cliffs 
whose inspiring obstacle interposes itself 
between them and the fulfilment of their 
highest purpose and function." 

It is for our Indian readers especially 
that we have secured the three contribu- 
tions which follow ; not that they have 
no meaning and message for our Occi- 
dtotal readers, but to our Indian readers 
they will j»ove of special significance. 



THE NOVEL IN THE MOULDING OF 
SOCIAL OPINION 

[Miss Stella Gibbons, the well-known novelist whose Cold Comfort Farm 
Yion the Femina Vie Heur^se Prize for 1933, deals here with the important topic 
of the influence of the English and American novel upon Society. Her ameal to the 
writer is for greater tenderness and reverence, patience and compassion for Man. For 
humanity she advocates the path of reunion with God. To plan effectively Man must 
seek to understand God’s Nature.— Eo.) 


Until the Four Years War, Western 
Man was rightly suspicious of attempts 
to influence him by propaganda in works 
of art, and he showed his suspiciousness 
by refusing to read novels which display- 
ed too plainly the glitter of the axe they 
had to grind. 

But since the Four Years War and the 
rapid crumbling of tradition and security 
which has followed it. Western Man has 
developed an active social conscience, 
and is now rather too ready to welcome 
novels which expose social disgraces and 
suggest political remedies. Once, it was 
the pure propagandist who was made to 
feel guilty of a crime against art ; to-day 
it is the pure artist who is made to feel 
guilty because he does not write about 
contemporary social problems. 

The growth of the sociological novel 
in the West is partly due, of course, to 
the fact that social questions are burning 
in men’s minds as they have not burned 
for a hundred years. Novelists often 
catch up, and express in fiction, themes 
which are agitating the minds of the 
great mass of people. The Russian Re- 
volution, the struggle between Govem- 
rooit control and private oiterprise in 
the United States, the problem of 
P®™anent unemployment in Great 
Britain and Europe, the poverty and 
strugj^es for self-government in India, 
.the gigantic cataclysm in China— ^1 
these immense themes have been pre- 


sented to the public by the new messen- 
ger : wireless. It has not been possible 
for an intelligent and imaginative man, 
any more than for a warm-hearted and 
ignorant one, to ignore them. They have 
swept through the mind and heart of 
mankind in the West, and the novelists 
have obediently written their novels 
about them 

Neverthdess, despite the immendty of 
the themes with which the modem socio- 
logical novelist deals, the great Eng^ 
sociological novel, which shall rank with 
those of Dickens, has not yet been 
written. In America a novel called The 
Grapes of WrrUh has beoi written by 
John Steinbeck which is almost as great 
as Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; almost, but not 
quite. 

It may be interesting, perhaps, to try 
to discover why the great English socio- 
logical novel of the twentieth century 
remains, so far, unborn. 

The crumbling of an old system of 
security and the confusion brought about 
by the agonizing birth of the new must, 
of course, be rdlected in novds, if only 
indirectly. A proper novel is a mirr<»r of 
its time. But there still exist what 
Carlyle called The Immendties and The 
Eternities; and the weakness of the 
contemporary sociological novd in Eng- 
land and America is that it bends these 
vast facts— parenthood and compassion, 
tyranny and tendoness, misery and 
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delight— to the use of propaganda. 

The sociological facts, which should 
be woven into the story as an unbreak- 
able part of it, are put before the story : 
indeed, the story is subdued to them, 
and so arc the characters. 

The influence of the novel as an in- 
strument of social reform is indirect, 
like the effect of the Gulf Stream upon 
the climate of the British Isles. There 
is still enough of “propaganda sales- 
resistance” in most ordinary readers to 
prevent them from relishing and taking 
into their hearts a novel which flourishes 
its axe too fiercely ; in which the people 
are conventional propaganda types — ^the 
Capitalist, the Worker, the Worker’s 
Woman, the Decadent Capitalist Wo- 
man, etc., etc. ; and in which the situa- 
tions do not arise naturally but are 
devised in order to show up some dis- 
graceful flaw in the social structure. 

The common reader still likes to have 
his heart touched and his imagination 
fired, as he always has done ; and the 
indirect yet vast effect of such novels as 
Oliver Twist and All Quiet on the 
Western Front is vast precisely because 
they do these things. 

But the modem novel reader has one 
taste which the propaganda novelist (who 
finds it difficult to imagine and invent) 
can easily satisfy : he likes technical 
details. He may be too lazy to read a 
text-book about bridge-building or stock- 
ing manufacture, and he is therefore 
pleased when he finds a novel in which 
these processes are described as part of 
a story ; a thin and shrill story, but 
nevertheless a story. 

The propaganda novelist falls eagerly 
upon this taste. It gives him a chance 
to describe in detail the work of his hero 
(or rather, his propaganda-peg) and it 
saves him the trouble of imagining and 


inventing. . . (or rather, of trying to ima- 
gine and invent). 

It is true that the Victorian 8ociologi< 
cal novelists used technical details to 
give life and body to their tales. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton has details about 
the work of weavers and Mrs. Henry 
Wood's Mrs, Halliburton's Troubles 
contains minute descriptions of the work- 
ing life of women glove-makers in a 
country town. Charles Kingsley's Alton 
Locke presents a picture of the sweated 
labour in the underground clothing 
manufactories of the 1840's. 

But in all these novels the technical 
details are subdued and worked into tlie 
texture of the story. The humanity ot 
the people in the tale is never overlaid 
by propaganda. The comic and night- 
mare horror of Doiheboys Hall is not 
emphasized by minute accounts of Mr. 
Squeers' book-keeping or violent attacks 
on the educational system that permit- 
ted such schools to exist. Condemnation 
is implied, not stated. Yet every skinny 
boyish limb, every rag, every drop of 
grease from Miss Squeers' candle, is 
charged with the unlifelike yet magni- 
ficently convincing life that only the 
greatest creative imaginations can bestow. 

Towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, with the gradual but steady 
improvement in the social conditions of 
the poor in England, the sociological 
novel lost its first drive, and fell into a 
novel of manners, preferring to deal with 
the rich and arrived rather than with 
the poor and aspiring. The novelists 
whose creed was “Art for Art's sake" 
enjoyed a heyday which they have never 
enjoyed since, and may not enjoy again 
before the dawn of the (Jolden Age. 
Anthony Hope wrote perfect romances 
that would now be described as 
“escapist", and the early scientific 
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lomances of H. G. Wells were delighting 
an educated public which had hardly 
yet begun to realise what wonders 
“Science*' could perform. 

1 am an unshaken and obstinate be- 
liever in the novelist as artist rather than 
the novelist as propagandist, and I 
often, very often wish that Mr. Wells 
had suffered some sort of creative death 
after writing the last words of his last 
great scientific romance. 

In these superb stories the hero is 
Man, standing naked upon the splendid 
home which God (but Mr. Wells does 
not say God, of course) has given him. 
The vision is poetically presented and 
the technical scientific details, instead of 
blurring the scene, reinforce and clarify 
it. They are wonderfully worked into 
the human background and wc see a 
novelist of genius working with complete 
control of his material. The reader is 
at once awed, charmed and convinced. 
Had Mr. Wells written sociological 
novels in this vein, he would have 
written the greatest sociological novels 
ever penned and their influence would 
have been world-wide. 

Unfortunately, something happened to 
Mr. Wdls. He became impatient with 
the human race. In all his later books 
the reader hears his voice saying impa- 
tiently to his hero, Man : “ But it’s so 
^osy I All you’ve got to do to get out 
of the muddle is to plan” 

But Man has not yet learned to plan, 
because he cannot plan (as Mr. Wells 
wants him to) alone. He must plan with 
God, so far as he can understand God’s 
Nature, or he will continue in a muddle, 
Mr. Wells will not admit this. He con- 
tinues to preadi impatiently ; and the 
*^lt of this is that his later novels are 
novels at all ; they are— politico- 
^ological— prophetical— panoramas is 


the nearest 1 can get to a name for them. 

Lack of tenderness and reverence in a 
writer of sociological novels brings its 
own punishment : the reader is not con- 
vinced and his social conscience remains 
unmoved. Wc are sorry for Mr. Polly 
with indigestion, and vaguely feel that 
there must be something wrong with a 
social system which lets Mr. Polly suffer. 
We do not mind at all what happens 
to Crystal and Sungold (“Names like 
race-horscs ’* as some one unkindly said), 
the Utopians in Men Like Gods, Nor 
(a more important point) do we wish 
to be like them or to see our friends and 
relations and the little man who keeps 
the shoe-mending shop down the hill thus 
transformed. We like Mr. Squeers to be 
punished, or to reform and be a better 
Mr. Squeers ; in the sense that his 
nobler qualities (if any) shall grow and 
his baser ones shall wither. We do not 
wish to see Mr. Squeers transformed by 
his own Will’s planning into a tall, 
superior, cultured being in a white robe. 
Such is the quality of human nature 
that we feel annoyed with such beings, 
not inspired by them. 

In my opinion Mr. Wells is the 
greatest of living English writers. He 
sits on the top of a glorious mountain 
range of work ; an Andes of achieve- 
ment, a Himalayas of the imagination. 
But because his sociological novels lack 
tenderness, patience and compassion for 
Man, they will not live. 

The American novel The Grapes of 
Wrath, mentioned earlier in this paper, 
well illustrates the weaknesses and 
strength of the modem sociological novel. 

It is about the luckless “Okies” or 
farmers of Oklahoma in the Middle West 
of America, who have been forced by 
the engulfing of their farms in the Dust 
Bowl and by the slump in farming to 
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trail down into California to look for 
work and new land. 

The power of this novel is in its 
breadth and tenderness. It is about a 
contemporary problem and thus has the 
freshness (if not the balanced view) and 
the passion that is possessed only by 
novels written by eye-witnesses of the 
facts they describe. The people in it are 
types rather than characters, but they are 
types which are found all over the world 
and they are loved by their interpreter. 
His love for them reaches out to the 
reader and makes their miseries real, 
and felt. The situations in the story 
admirably display the injustices which 
exist all over the world wherever some 
people are too rich and others too poor. 
The theme is local ; its implications are 
world-wide. This doubles the indirect 
but mighty influence which the book is 
bound to have. 

The weakness in The Grapes oj Wrath 
is the description of the Wicked Rich. 
They are overdrawn and therefore weak 
and unconvincing. There are descriptions 
of the Capitalist Woman (although I 
cannot remember that the writer uses the 
term) which are merely feeble-forcible. 

But when problems are terrible, a 
writer must resort to simplification in 
order to impress the heart of his reader. 
When the imaginative fire is strong 
enough, as it is in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
the intellect eagerly bathes in it and 
overlooks the simplification which, in 
a cooler moment, it might find absurd. 
In The Grapes of Wrath the imagi- 
native Are is not as strong as the huma- 
nitarian fire and therefore the simpli- 
fications are not intellectually accepted. 
Mr. Steinbeck is an excellent reporter 
rather than a creator. But his book 
should live, because he loves the poor 
and suffers with them. 


We have not yet produced in England 
a novel as great as The <3rapes of 
Wrath dealing with our own greatest 
curse, unemployment. Mlany novds have 
been written in the past ten years 
about our economic problems but un- 
happily they have been written chiefly 
by persons whose private lives were ill- 
adjusted in various ways, and who there- 
fore worked ofF some of their own frus- 
trations and discontents and grudges 
against Society (and Life itself) by 
writing peevish books. Tenderness is 
ddiberatcly rejected in such novels ; but 
this brings, as usual, its own punishment 
No tenderness, no readers. 

(When I say “no” readers I mean 
only a few thousand readers, who have 
no influence upon the tastes of the huge 
mass of inarticulate people who read and 
love the great, tender masters.) 

The late D. H. Lawrence, a miner’s 
son turned novelist from the North of 
England, wrote books about the English 
poor but they cannot strictly be des- 
cribed as sociological novels. Something 
is very wrong with the poor here, but 
much of it is a reflection of the torments 
in Lawrence’s own mind and heart. The 
background in which the characters in 
Sons and Lovers nK>ve is that whicli 
has produced some of the world’s greatest 
men : ** decent ” poverty. The dour, 
ambitious North of England character 
seems to be stimulated by lack of comfort 
and security. And in their spiritual lives 
the people in Lawrence’s novels have all 
that matters : passion, the power that 
Jesus had to draw beauty from the com- 
monest things ; the deep sense, felt by 
the furthest-advanced Buddhists, of 
sharing life with a horse, a rose, a field 
of com. It would be an insult to pity 
such people because they lack modem 
plumbing. If they are pitied it must be 
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for the sorrows which have always 
afflicted Man. 

Lawrence never says that they are un< 
fortunate because they are poor, but he 
does imply a deep discontent some- 
u/here ; a feeling that the educated people 
have failed the poor as protectors and 
guides, a passionate hatred and fear of 
machines. Much of this, as I said above, 
may be a reflection of Lawrence’s own 
attitude but there is no doubt that he^ 
as a working-class man of genius, spoke 
for the huge mass of working-class people 
who are unhappy and afraid. Something 
is wrong. Lawrence saw the remedy in 
a return to a simpler and more instinc- 
tive life, especially in love matters. 1 
would add to this the need for reunion 
with God. This is a terribly difficult 


Path. The European war may force us 
to tread it and we may find true peace 
at the end. 

The sociological novelist must ieel, 
even if he does not know, that God made 
Man in His own image and therefore it 
is useless to write scathingly or impa- 
tiently or coldly of Man’s sufferings in 
the faulty social scheme. All must be 
subdued to the twin-powers of compas- 
sion and tenderness : when this is fully 
achieved the novel goes out into the 
world and fully docs its subtle yet 
powerful work. 

(Cynical Afternote : The most de- 
pressing novel I have ever read in my life 
is Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, 
in which all the social problems are 
solved !) 

Stella Gibbons 


THE THEATRE AND THE COMMUNITY 

[Hermon Quid, dramatist and critic, is the General Secretary of the Inter- 
national P. E. N. Club. An ardent believer in the theatre as an instrument for 
the attainment of enlightenment, he has written numerous plays, including several 
meant for the younger folk. In this article he deals with his subject against the 


background of the theatre in London at the 

The Theatre seems to have fallen on 
evil days ; and this is not only because 
the pestilence of war is raging through- 
out the greater part of the world. It 
may be assumed that all cultural mani- 
festations will inevitably be affected by 
war, and we must not be surprised if 
the theatre shares the common fate. But 
what is surprising is that the theatre 
seems to be suffering more acutely than 
other cultural activities, and the fact 
that this is so seems to indicate a lack 
of health in the institution itself, a kind 
of debility which prevents it from adapt- 


present hour.— E d.J 

ing itself to adverse circumstances. The 
art that is most closely related to the 
art of the theatre, the cinema, appears 
to have escaped some of the worse effects 
of war-time conditions. Not only is the 
cinema as popular to-day as it was before 
war broke out : it seems to have gather- 
ed increased prestige. Films are being 
made all the time, hampered only by 
economic considerations ; the picture 
theatres are eagerly visited ; and further- 
more, the value of the cinema is recog- 
nised by the States. The governments 
engaged in war, alive to the importance 
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of a medium which communicates with 
many millions of people of all classes 
all over the surface of the globe, are not 
dow to use it to stimulate the morale 
of the public, to spread the knowledge 
of their aims and to instruct the neutrals. 

Music, too, although it has inevitably 
suffered from the loss of personnel, from 
the reduction in the spending capacity 
of the public, and from restrictions on 
travelling, is nevertheless by no means 
neglected. No music-lover need be 
starved of music in war-time. In Britain 
— and I believe in most other European 
countries — concerts of good music are 
frequent and well-attended ; in every 
radio programme, moreover, one can 
count on at least a certain percentage 
of first-class music. 

But what is happening in the theatre ? 
In London the theatres are open much 
as usual, but the choice of programmes 
is on a considerably lower cultural level 
than in peace-time. Revues and light 
entertainments are more popular than 
ever ; the classics are scarcely to be seen 
at all. An analysis of the theatrical 
programmes advertised in to-day’s 
Times discloses some interesting, and, 
for the theatre-lover, rather depressing 
facts. There are twenty-nine entertain- 
ments announced ; of these, eighteen are 
revues and light musical shows ; two 
arc farces ; two are light comedies ; one 
is a thriller ; three arc straight plays ; 
the other three come within the cate- 
gory of “classics”. It is something to 
be thankful for that the classics have a 
showing at all in these times, and in the 
case of one of them— Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, with John Gielgud in the 
role of Lear— the choice seems altogether 
admirable. If there is any truth in the 
doctrine that suffering and a disordered 
mind are purged by the contemplation 


of high tragedy, then King Lear is 
the right physic for these disturbed and 
diseased times. I wish it were possible 
to be as sure of the medicinal value of 
the other two classics to be seen in 
London to-day. One of them is John 
Gay’s The Beggars' Opera, that enter- 
taining eighteenth-century ballad opera, 
whose delightful music and cynical wit 
make palatable, but cannot disguise, a 
very sordid plot ; the other is a Resto- 
ration comedy, Wycherley’s masterpiece 
The CowUry Wife, again famous for 
its wit and technical brilliance, but 
notorious also for the bawdiness of its 
plot. 

It will be agreed that one Shakespeare 
tragedy and two bawdy comedies are a 
poor ration of classic fare for a country 
like England, which can boast the finest 
dramatic literature in the world. Even 
our modern masterpieces are not being 
exploited : there is no Shaw, no Gals- 
worthy, no Granville-Barker, no Pinero ; 
and of course no foreign plays either. 

Scarcely less disquieting is the condi- 
tion of the amateur dramatic movement. 
Since the last war the amateur move- 
ment has develoixd bO rapidly and so 
intelligently, tliat it had become one of 
the most reassuring and healthy of 
social phenomena in Great Britain. 
There are literally thousands of grouiis, 
linked up to all manner of movements 
— religious, social, trades union, artistic, 
professional— offering a vehicle to all 
classes of society for self-expression. 
People everywhere have found them- 
selves drawn together by a love of drama, 
and every year some of them have 
engaged in friendly festivals in which the 
team spirit has found an unforced ex- 
pression. Now the war has come like 
a blight and our Jeremiahs declare that 
this apparently healthy growth is in 
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danger of being irreparably damaged. 
That I do not believe. My faith in the 
theatre is proof against even the assaults 
niade upon it by totalitarian warfare. 
For I believe that the human spirit needs 
artistic expression as surely as it needs 
bread and drink ; I believe that for the 
great majority that need is best served 
by drama and music, and as a corollary 
to these beliefs, I hold the faith that so 
long as mankind exists on the earth, one 
of the instruments by which it will 
attain enlightenment is the theatre. 

The aesthetics of drama and theatri- 
cal presentation is a vast subject, u\yon 
which many and contradictory views are 
held. It is not my present purpose to 
enter this controversial field where I 
have already cut many a caper, beyond 
expressing my conviction that. imix>rtant 
as aesthetics is, ethics is even more 
imix)rtant, and if it could be shown that 
the theatre is a subversive art, under- 
mining the ethical sense of the people, 
all the skill of all the aesthcticians would 
not justify it. It has been argued that 
because the theatre is dependent on the 
ability to deceive it is therefore immoral. 

I need hardly say that I do not share 
that view, which I believe to be based 
on a fallacy. The illusion which the 
theatre seeks to create is not an illusion 
calculated to deceive. The audience in 
the theatre is not asked to accept as 
reality the thing presented ; it is asked 
to enter into a collaboration with the 
artists, and accept, for the time being, 
a presentation of truth translated into 
terms of theatrical art. A great play 
greatly presented will enliance the aware- 
ness of those who see it and thus 
increase their consciousness of absolute 
truth. 

^^is is rating the art of the theatre 
at its highest. Not often docs it attain 


such heights ; but in considering an art 
it is only fair to base one’s estimates 
on its ultimate aims, and not on inade- 
quate approximations to those aims. 

I have no doubt that the dramatic 
impulse is a healthy and natural one. 

It exists in the infant in arms, who 
crows and gurgles to the delight of 
I>arents and other adoring onlookers ; 
and in every stage of human develop- 
ment the impulse ought to find an out- 
let. The outlet chosen is sometimes an 
unpleasant one, but the suppression of 
the impulse would be likely to lead to 
something even less agreeable. Modern 
psychologists seem to have strayed away 
from the truth in some of their pro- 
nouncements, but they have earned our 
gratitude by their insistence on the un- 
healthiness of suppression. To suppress 
is not to destroy. To suppress is to 
divert a force from one channel to 
another. 'The business of the artist, and 
particularly of the theatrical artist, is 
to provide the right channel for the 
expression of a normal healthy instinct, 
rather than allow it to descend into that 
mysterious subconscious where it may 
work all manner of mischief. A thwarted 
instinct is not only out of sight, it is also 
out of tile conscious mind and is allow- 
ed to pursue a course of its own. It 
may find what is called in the jargon 
of the psychologists an “ adaptation ” ; 
tiiat is to say, having failed to discover 
a natural outlet for its dramatic urge, 
it will find some other means of securing 
attention and appearing in the limelight 
in some foolish display. This is a 
comparatively harmless development. 
But it is just as likely to secure the at- 
tention of which it feels itself frustrated 
by performing some offensive act, 
sulficicntly spectacular in character to 
attract notice. Crimes for which there 
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is superficially no “motive” may often 
be traced to the overpowering need to 
cut a figure in society. Journalists 
reporting some so-callcd “ crime drama ” 
are unconsciously employing a word 
which in many cases reveals a fact not 
dbmmonly recognised. The principal 
actor in the “drama” may well have 
been driven to commit crime in order 
to satisfy an instinct which craved the 
dramatic expression which it had been 
denied. 

If what I have written here is true, it 
is clear that the theatre occupies an 
extremely important place in the social 
order, and that purveyors of theatrical 
fare have a great responsibility ; and I 
am afraid it cannot be said that the 
typical theatrical manager is aware 
of either the one or the other. If 
we were to look to the commercial 
theatre to fulfil its high function, we 
should look in vain. The most we can 
expect of it is that it should occasionally 
become aware that good plays are some- 
times profitable and therefore worthy 
of its consideration, and that it should 
unintentionally mirror the times and 
thereby earn the thanks of students of 
the contemporary scene. 

It cannot be said that the theatre to- 
day in any way reflects the times in 
which we live. This is probably the 
most momentous and critical period in 
the history of Western, civilisation. 
Nations are engaged in a struggle so 
desperate that it is commonly asserted 
that our very existence depends on the 
outcome. Our standards and beliefs arc 


being challenged. The lives of millions 
of citizens are in imminent danger ; the 
wheels of progress are arrested ; the 
bases of our lives are disturbed as never 
before. The classes are being shuffled, 
families split up, communities uprooted. 
Religions and ideologies are on trial. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the 
struggle, life in Europe will never b(i 
quite the same again. Most of us arc 
aware of these facts ; most of us arc 
facing up to them, with some degree 
of calm, without hysteria, but with due 
regard to their importance. Some of 
us may be fortified by a belief in a 
I)ervading Divine Principle in the uni- 
verse that accounts for and justifies the 
baffling conflict which seems to be 
ravaging mankind ; others may see in 
the present disorder convincing evidence 
that God is punishing us for having 
departed from his ways ; others are 
bewildered and in despair, finding no 
clue to the problem ; none of us arc 
indifferent. 

But what of all this is revealed by 
the contemporary theatre ? Nothing at 
all. It is assumed that the purpose ol 
the theatre in war-time is to entertain, 
to divert our thoughts from the things 
that matter to the things that don’t. So 
far from reflecting the seriousness and 
high purix)se which inspire men and 
women to-day, it seems to have become 
the mouthpiece of the inconsequent, the 
cynical and the banal. In a word, the 
theatre has fallen from its former 
eminence. Can it be raised again? 1 
have faith that it can. 


Hermon Ould 



THE VALUE OF POETRY IN THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


[John Middleton Murry is the author of numerous works, among which are 
Aspects of Literature, Keats and Shakespeare, Studies in Keats and William Blake. 
In this article ho shows how the most important function of poetry in society is 
to keep alive the flame of prophetic religion. To-day, alas, religion in Euroixj has 
become static and the spirit of true poetry is absent.— Ed.] 


There is a famous and ancient say- 
ing to the effect that he who would ^apc 
the inmost life of a society may let 
others make the laws, but he must make 
the songs. But it is an ancient saying, 
belonging to the time before the masses 
of the Western nations had become liter- 
ate, and long before the days of univer- 
sal, cosmopolitan jazz by radio. The 
wise man of the past was thinking of 
folk-poetry : the poetry handed down 
and about from lips to ear, which was 
the solace and stimulus of the weaver at 
the loom, the spinster at the wheel, the 
ploughman in the furrow, and whatever 
a)mpanies of men and women might 
gather together when the work of the 
day was done. The deeds that were 
celebrated, the sorrows that were lament- 
ed. the attitude towards life and death 
that was expressed in such poetry ^aped 
the soul of the people from which it 
sprang. 

But those days are past in the West- 
ern world ; and probably they are doom- 
ed all the world over. The machine- 
civilization sooner or later spells death 
to the primitive societies in which alone 
folk-poetry can live. In so far as it is 
treasured to-day, it is treasured not by 
the simple member of society but by the 
educated minority. It is like the com- 
mon objects of bygone use which are 
preserved and admired in our museums. 
The beauty for which we now admire 


them was not the purpose for which they 
were made ; it descended upon them, 
like a supernatural grace, because they 
were created for human purposes by 
human hands, and because traditional 
skills, transmitted from father to son, 
from master to apprentice, down the 
caituries, were embodied in them. 

Only upon this relatively small edu- 
cated class can anything that may be 
called poetry be said to have any in- 
fluence at all to-day. And probably even 
for the majority of these poetry is only 
a refined pleasure of the senses. There 
is no harm in that ; indeed, much good : 
for it is important that our pleasures 
shall be refined. But the kind of poetry 
which gives a refined pleasure to a small 
educated class in an industrial society 
is quite incapable of achieving the wide 
ix)pularity of the folk-song or the ballad. 
The modem counterpart of these is the 
music-hall or radio “ hit ** of the moment 
-^-vacuous, but “ catchy ” like the meas- 
les. It is, essentially, a cheap manufac- 
tured article, produced to capture the 
market ; it neither springs out of the 
people's soul nor sustains it, except in so 
far as any rhythmical pattern of dulled 
words may lull a mind too tired to dis- 
criminate. Thus, during the war of 
1914-1918, the British troops marched 
to “ Tipperary ”~-a tawdry and maudlin 
piece of artificial sentiment ; which has 
nevertheless justly acquired a certain 
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sazictity in the national memory. But 
the contrast between the quality of the 
song and the heroism of the soldiers who 
had nothing better to inspire them, is in 
itself a fearful condemnation of the 
civilization which produced it. 

Seeing that there is no popular poetry 
at all in a madiine-society we have only 
to consider the function of poetry in the 
small educated class which reads and 
attadies value to poetry. For the mem- 
bers of this class it is in the main a 
refined pleasure of the senses, as music 
or the fine arts are to them ; but for a 
few of them poetry has a deeper signi- 
ficance. It is, at its highest, and in the 
forms in which they most value it, an 
expression of, or a means of approach 
to, religious truth. Thus, for example, 
the great tragedies of Shakespeare effect 
in the responsive soul a reconciliation 
with human destiny such as is achieved 
in other modes of religion by meditation. 
Contemplating a Shakesix^are tragedy, 
we are touched to the depths by “ what 
may quiet us in a death so noble ”. This 
is of course preeminently the function of 
the tragic drama, which has a definitely 
religious origin ; but a kindred effect is 
achieved by other forms of poetry. The 
same quiet reconciliation of our rebellious 
humanity with the limitations of mortal- 
ity is accomplished by Milton's sonnet 
upon his blindness, or Keats’ ** Ode on a 
Grecian Urn And it is for this reason 
that the eminent French Catholic critic, 
the late Henri Bremond, likened the 
method and the function of poetry to 
that of meditative prayer ; just as, to 
reverse the comparison, Aristotle’s 
famous definition of the puipose of trag- 
edy : to effect " a purgation of the soul 
throu^ pity and terror”, could be ap- 
plied directly to the story of the life and 
death of Jesus which is the central object 


of the Christian religion. 

But this religious function of poetry, 
precious though it is, cannot adequately 
replace within a whole society the func- 
tion of a genuine religion : for obviously 
poetry which is read and valued only by 
the few for its religious significance can- 
not fulfil the primary sociological func- 
tion of religion, which is to promote the 
cohesion of society. Hence it is that, in 
a time when we have in Europe only the 
debris of a “universal” religion, the 
function of religion which is not fulfilled 
by poetry or music, is fulfilled, disas- 
trously, by a religious devotion to the 
nation itself. The national scx:iety itself 
is deified, which is intolerable. It is, 
or was, tolerable that a primitive S(x:iety 
should deify itself through the worship 
of a merely tribal god, for it was veri- 
tably isolated : it was, in no sense, de- 
pendent uix)n its neighbour. But in a 
civilization of which mutual dependence 
is characteristic, the substitution of 
nationalism for a “ universal ” religion is 
purely retrogressive. 

From this angle the peculiar position 
of poetry in a modern Western society - 
where the cultivation of ixxJtry is intense* 
in proix)ition as it is rc'stricted to tlu; 
few-^ -is the mark of a social decadena*. 
And it is notable that the florcsance of 
European poetry was the acoompaninunt 
of the first outburst of nationalist senti- 
ment — in England, in the age of Eliza- 
beth ; in France in the reign of Louis 
XIV, in Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth century. That is to say, the 
rise of poetry to its position of eminence 
in cultural esteem in Western civilization 
was consequent upon the disruption of 
the “universal” religion of Europe* 
That is particularly clear in the case of 
England, where the mystery-play nf 
religion suddenly developed into the 
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secular poetic drama. Much of the reli- 
gious sentiment had become as it were 
detached from the ancestral religion, 
which had lost much of its authority and 
its mystery ; it now sought new and 
secular forms of expression, in poetry. 
Or, more truly, the former “ universal’* 
religion sei>arated itself into poetry on 
the one hand, and nationalism on the 
other. 

Poetry, at its highest, may be regard- 
ed as an exquisite expression of personal 
r^igion. In it is embodied, with all the 
nuances of individual sentiment, the atti- 
tude of the potl towards the mystery 
of existence, or God ; and the reader 
chooses among these manifold expressions 
those which are most amgenial to his 
own experience and habit of feeling. In 
a universal religion, on the other hand, 
the form of expression, credal or ritual, 
is fixed in scriptures and in liturgy, and 
the individual mode of feeling receives 
no emphasis. Poetry itself, in so far as 
it is practised in such a period, is sub- 
servient to religion : and is, in the main, 
an addendum to the liturgical offering of 
worship to God, in the form of hymns. 
At least this is true of written poetry, 
which is the poetry of the educated class. 
Folk-poetry has a life of its own. 

No doubt these generalisations, like all 
generalisations, are not to be pressed too 
hard. But in the main it is true that 
the rightful position of poetry in the 
social order is ancillary to religion. The 
poetry which the Western world is agreed 
to regard as marking the highest point 
of its poetical achievement : namely, 
the Attic drama of the Greeks, was de- 
finitely oonoeived as an act of religious 
worship, and performed at a religious 
festival. And there is the evidence of the 
age^d association of poet and prophet 
which is expressed in the Latin word 


which served for both : votes. The asso- 
ciation seems natural enough among 
peoples whose scriptures contain poetry 
of a high order. 

But there are, as M. Bergson has 
lately emphasised, two kinds of religion, 
though both kinds are generally found 
blended in any particular form of high 
religion. One of these is the reverence 
paid to the moral laws which are neces- 
sary to the preservation of the community 
as a whole. These laws are supposed to 
be of divine origin. This form of religion 
is more evidently social in its purpose 
than the other, which may be called the 
prophetic kind of religion. This pro- 
phetic religion is primarily the 
creation of individual minds and con- 
sists in a discovery of the divine nature. 
Thus the Hebrew prophets meditated on 
the bitter experiences of “the chosen 
people” in defeat and captivity, and, 
beginning with Amos, achieved the in- 
tuition that God was demanding of them 
a much higher and deeper morality than 
that of the existing moral and religious 
law. The word of the Lord to Amos 
is : “I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
And these Hd>rew prophets displayed 
a high order of impassioned and poetic 
imagination, very naturally, because 
precisely this imaginative quality of 
mind or soul was demanded by their 
effort to discover where “the chosen 
people ” had gone radically wrong. 
Moreover, since it was an intensely in- 
dividual intuition, whereby a single 
man proclaimed, in the face of the inertia 
and hostility of the nation, the divine and 
revolutionary truth which he had dis- 
covered, the sense of an immediate re- 
lation with God was inevitable. He was 
“ inspired 

Wlicreas of these two elements of re- 
ligion the religion of custom and the law 
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is the more obviously social, it is also 
static. Inspirational and prophetic rdi- 
gion is d 3 niamic, and is thus social in 
a higher sense. It urges the community 
forward to ascend to a higher level of 
morality and religion. And this appears 
to be the most important function of 
poetry in society. That delighted aston- 
ishment of the mind by a new aspect 
of beauty and a new aspect of tmth, 
which the late Dr. Bridges singled out 
as the diaracteristic quality of great 
poetry, is essentially a religious revel- 
ation— the evidence and opportunity of 
a new insight into the divine nature. By 
this means poetry has served again and 
again to deepen and revivify the insti- 
tutional religion of society. If it is not 
obviously performing that function in 
Western society to-day, that is because 
institutional Christianity is in a condi- 
tion of advanced decay ; but wherever 
it remains at the level of a high and real 
religion, it is safe to say that it has been 
immeasurably enriched by the truth and 
beauty of the insights of poetry. More- 
over, since the specifically religious pro- 
phet is now an infrequent phenomenon 
in Europe, and when he does appear he 
is not very impressive, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that it is chiefly 
poetry — in the comprehensive sense of 
the word, including impassioned and 


imaginative prose— which keeps the flame 
of prophetic religion alive. 

That is a function of supreme social 
importance ; but unfortunately we have 
to remember that the fact that it is the 
secular poet who fulfils it is a sign of 
social decay. For he speaks to a tiny 
minority, and outside the framework of 
institutional religion. The real reason for 
this is that institutional religion has lost 
its hold on the unrooted masses of a 
machine-civilization, and is no longer 
the expression of the soul, or the unity, 
of such a society. The two phenomena 
are complementary : the desertion of 
religion by the masses, and the assump- 
tion of secular forms by the spirit of pro- 
phetic religion. There is no common 
symbol, no common allegiance, and no 
common idiom of thought at a religious 
level in a European nation to-day. The 
nation itself is the only symbol which 
attracts rm^n to social unity, and that is 
sub-religious. Plenty of nationalist 
poetry is being manufactured in Germany 
to-day : but it is most certainly atavistic, 
retrogressive and a degradation of the 
spirit of ixxjtry. That degradation is 
part of the grim tragedy of our proud 
but religiously empty Western civiliz- 
ation, on which rw^mesis has now 
descendc^d. 


John Middlkton Murry 
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Friends, 

To-day and on the following two 
afternoons we are going to study together 
an imix>rtant subject. These three talks 
are neither sermons of a preacher, nor 
lectures of a professor ; we are all stu- 
dents trying to aid each other, and if the 
task of speaking falls to my Karma, that 
of resixinding with attention and with 
sympathy falls to yours; and as the re- 
lation between what is said and what is 
heard will continue for a while, so at 
least, I hojxj, you will use what you 
hear in your thought and in your 
sixx!ch ; and even if you reject what 1 
have to say and to submit, it will have 
set the current of your thought in mo- 
tion. For this opixirtunity allow me to 
offer a word of thanks to the Council 
of your University and csixH:ially to 
your Vice-Chancellor, Shri N. S. Subba 
Kao. 

It is a commonplace to-day to say that 
we live in an age when stupendous 
changes are taking place in every 
country of the world. People are talk- 
ing of the decay of Western civiliza- 
tion, of the death of Euroix\ Pious 
optimists quote the Victorian Poet 
Laureate, Tennyson ; — 

The old order changeth yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

But they fail to tell us why God pro- 
duced such a catastrophe as the war of 
1914-1918, and who that God is who. 


after fulfilling Himself through the car- 
nage, the bloodshed and the immoral- 
ity of those tragic years, is now fulfil- 
ling Himself through unemployment, 
tyranny and ix)litical robbery of the 
kind wo saw some time ago in Abyssi- 
nia, a robbery blessed by the Pope him- 
self ! 

Now there is no doubt that moral 
and mental chaos prevails in every 
country of Europe and threatens every 
country of America — North, Central, 
South. And as the world is one, the 
effects of that chaos are bound to touch 
us here in India, and it is highly neces- 
sary that at the present hour wc learn 
to think clearly and with calmness and 
try to locate the hidden roots of causes 
which have pnxiuced the mental and 
moral chaos all around us. 

Let me at once present to you for 
consideration my reading of those root- 
causes 

The i)rcsent world confusion is due 
to a false evaluation of the principle of 
Heterogeneity. Great differences in eco- 
nomic status, in moral character, in 
mental capacity, existed ; the puii)ose 
and the value of these differences were 
not understood. This resulted, not in 
the failure of Pure Democracy, but 
in the failure of the so-called democracies 
of the pre-war era. The very basis and 
foundation of Democracy were falsely 
conceived. In pre-war Europe, in the 
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days of Gladstone in politics, of Darwin 
in science, of Spencer in philosophy— I 
am naming them because British names 
are more familiar in India than Con- 
tinental names— an effort was made to 
erect the Temple of Democracy on 
those falsely conceived foundations ; 
and — ^the rain of passion descended, the 
floods of greed came, the winds of com- 
petition blew and beat upon that 
house ; and it is falling ; and great will 
be the fall of it presently. 

Democracy is a spiritual institution 
like Religion. Therefore when an at- 
tempt is made to give it a materialistic 
form it becomes a dangerous and cor- 
rupting influence. Euroix'an demo- 
cracies reared upon materialistic ideas 
of life and of government produced the 
war, which is but a vivid symbol strik- 
ing to human imagination. The pre- 
sent chaos is not due to the war ; this 
chaos and the war itself but reflect the 
forces of anti-democratic ideas. Com- 
pare European democracies with 
modem Hinduism — overlaid as it is 
with many superstitions and much 
cormption. The Hindu faith, Sanatana 
Dharma, is not at fault ; it is the false 
ideas held about it that make Hindu- 
ism appear a huge failure. Similarly, 
it is not Democracy which has failed 
in the West, but the false ideas and 
actions which were made to represent 
Democracy. 

Coming to our own India where a 
new political era is opening, we are face 
to face with a great test; it is a 
test similar to the one which Western 
democracies faced and did not pass. 
Let us understand this. 

We in India possess the guidance of 
a spiritual philosophy of life and of gov- 
ernment which we inherit from the an- 
cient fathers of the race, the mighty 


Purvajas. The West also had the guid- 
ance of its Jesus, Plato and Pytha- 
goras, but the Occidental builders of 
democracies rejected Plato and the 
Platonists in favour of Aristotle and 
the Aristotelians, rejected Jesus, the 
practical mystic, and followed the sect- 
arian churchmen. Now, this test which 
Western countries met some centuries 
ago comes at the present time to our 
Motherland. Will the India of to-day 
accept or reject the spiritual Ancients-- 
Krishna and Yagnavalkya, Buddha and 
Shankara, Ali and Omar, Zoroaster and 
Jesus? If she rejects them and accepts 
Western modes. Western policies, and 
Western outlook, then India is bound 
to be enveloped by the moral and 
mental chaos which is destroying in- 
dustrialized Europe. 

Some of you might say that ancient 
ideas are not much good in these mod- 
ern times ; that you must be practical and 
move with the movement of the agi*. 
But do you know the old-world ideas? 
Have you tested their practicality? Do 
you really know the immense i)ractical 
ily of othcr-worldlincss for the pn^xr 
handling of the affairs of this world ? 
We speak of Dcmccracy ; but what is 
the real basis and foundation of 
Democracy? It is to be found in the 
Upanishads and the Gila, Democracy in 
the final analysis is the rule of the people. 
What are people ? What is Praja ? And 
what is the principle which underlies our 
common humanity ? 

The failure of Western democracies, as 
we just saw, lay in a false evaluation of 
the differences which exist in the State, 
in the Race, in Nature as a whole. Why 
and how did such a mistake come about ? 
The place and the purpose of differences 
between man and man was misunder- 
stood because the common human clc- 
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ment at the back of these diilcrcnces 
was not perceived. Democracy in prac- 
tical working is bound to fail anywhere 
unless the spiritual basis of humanity is 
seen. Democracy, the rule of the people, 
is not so good and philosophical a term 
as the Sanskrit— nSK/erfl;, Rule of the Self; 
immediately the important prefix Swa 
raises the question in our minds, which 
constituent in our human composition 
is the Self? Western democracies pro- 
ceeded on the basis that man was a 
social animal. When wc speak of Stva- 
raj, Self-Rule, to what do wc refer ? 

There are two ideas which we need 
to keep clearly before us in the study 
of our subject. 

First, Swa-Raj, Self-Rule, may mean 
the rule of the animal Self— /famfl- 
atman, the Gita names it ; that is the 
sense which the Western democracies 
had in mind in working up their States, 
with what result we now know ! Look- 
ing upon men and women as social ani- 
mals competing each against the 
other, man against woman, capitalist 
against labour, factory-hand against 
farmer, and so forth, the organiz- 
ed governments of those peoples 
competed and are now competing 
against each other. To begin with, as 
the very starting point, wc here in India 
ought to reject as false the definition 
of man as a social animal. We must re- 
ject the idea that man is a beast, even 
an evolving beast. What then is man ? 

Go to the other idea of and about 
the Self, which we come upon in 
the Upanishadic philosophy. Not Kama- 
atman, but that which is designated as 
Antojotman, Recall the verse in the 
Katha Upanishad ; — 


measure of the thumb, I’uni 
in the heart of all 
uigs as the Inner Ego." 


Note please, all beings— in Brahmana 
and Mlcchchha, in Hindu and Muslim, 
and— may I add on behalf of my sex ? 
—in man, but also in woman ! This 
great teaching is the basis of Democracy, 
as also the reason for the title of this 
lecture— “ Democracy, a Spiritual Prin- 
ciple Is there a single adhyaya of the 
Gita which docs not bring out this 
fundamental teaching? Who does not 
remember at this point of our study the 
first of Sri Krishna's Vibhutis, Divine 
Glories ?— 

“ I am the Atman, the Ego, seated in the 
hearts of all beings.” 

Note once again the universality — ^all 
beings, sarva bhuta. Numerous verses 
I can quote to you, but two more will 
suffice from the closing eighteenth 
chapter 

"There dwelleth in the heart of every 
creature, O Arjuna, the Master, Ishvara, 
who by his magic power causeth all things 
and creatures to revolve mounted upon the 
universal wheel of time. Take sanctuary 
with him alone, O Son of Bharata, with all 
thy Soul ; by his grace thou shalt obtain 
supreme happiness, the eternal place.*’ 

Note once again— every creature has 
Ishvara. 

Now make the application. The Gita 
and the Upanishads arc not other- 
worldly ; their instruction is for the 
right conducting of the business of this 
world. The whole of humanity has a 
spiritual aspect, a spiritual basis, a spi- 
ritual foundation. In these verses of 
the Upanishads and the Gita wc come 
upon a definition of man which is very 
different from the one I named — man, 
the social animal. What is it? Man 
as God, an unfolding God, a God in the 
making, but in essence and substance al- 
ready divine. Here is the basis pf real 
Brotherhood— Universal Brotherhood. 
The One Spirit, the One Substance, en- 
dows every man and woman, every com- 
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munity and race, with the power to unite 
with the all, with the whole. Unless 
this principle of homogeneity or brother- 
hood is recognised we are bound to go 
wrong, as the West has gone wrong in 
estimating the differences which do exist 
—the principle of heterogeneity. 

The ancient Sages do not say all 
bodies are of equal strength, all minds 
are of equal capacity, all characters are 
equally noble. That is the dream of 
materialistic socialism, and that concept 
which it is sought to realize is so 
unphilosophical that it has sometimes 
been called insane. Our ancient philo- 
sophy does recognise socialism— but spi- 
ritual socialism, as you will perceive as 
our study proceeds. Differences and dif- 
ferentiations exist in Nature, in the hu- 
man kingdom, and will amtinue to exist. 
To try to do away with them is to court 
failure. How docs the Science of Spir- 
itual Democracy explain this principle 
of Heterogeneity ? The closing verse of 
the Maitri Vpanishad gives us the an- 
swer simply : — 

*' For the sake of experiencing the tnie 
and the false, the Great Atman has a dual 
nature." 

All of US, you and 1, have a dual na- 
ture : first, the homogeneous Self, the 
Self common to all ; and secondly, the 
Heterogeneous Self, the separated Self. 
Recall the image of the thirteenth Gita : 
the One Sun illumines everybody — that 
is the homogeneous Self ; the innumer- 
able rays which emanate from Ravi, the 
Sun, are different ; and they become in 
the world-process the numberless hetero- 
geneous selves. In the first aspect we 
find the basis of Spiritual Unity ; in the 
second, the basis of differentiation, which 
also is spiritual. The differences of 
castes, classes, professions, and so on, 
which produce differences in social 


status, take on a new meaning when 
they are viewed from the correct spiri- 
tual view-point. Thus the Brahmana, 
for example, is not superior to the 
Shudra, but only different ; and both 
contribute something to the common 
good. Each human being through his 
capacity and his character is different 
from other human beings, but each is 
fulfilling his own particular mission, and 
all are of equal value and importance. 

This is the conception of the four 
castes which we find in the fourth and 
the eighteenth discourses of the Gita. 
Thus Spiritual Democracy aims not at 
destroying the differences, but at using 
them as of equal value to the individual 
as well as to Humanity as a whole. Man 
and woman are of cciual value ; labour 
and capital arc of equal value? ; lawye rs, 
doctors, engineers are of cciual value?. 
But the Saint and the sinner are not 
of equal value. That ix)int, however, 
we will come upon in our next leclun*. 
Thus, in Spiritual Democracy the pro 
blem of unity in diversity is solvixl, just 
as in Vedanta Philosophy the problem 
of the One in the many is solved. 

It is recognized on all sides that tin? 
greatest problem of Democracy is that 
of education. But looked at in the light 
of the spiritual basis of Democracy this 
problem also assumes a new form. Ap- 
propriately to our study wc shall define 
education as the training of the Soul, 
through citizenship, for Swa-Raj, Sell' 
Rule. In the next two lectures we shall 
study a few details about the work of 
the citizen and the State. What we 
want now is to grasp certain principles, 
and one of them is the right perspective 
on education. Fundamentally, educa- 
tion is not a matter of the three r’s ; of 
literacy or illiteracy ; of primary, se- 
condary and university courses. These 
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and other factors have their place and 
value ; but the fundamental principle of 
education is the gaining of the power of 
Self-Rule by every man, woman and 
child. 

Now, because the spiritual basis of 
Democracy was neglected, education has 
not been able to avert the confusion and 
the chaos which prevail. Arc Occidental 
nations without educational achieve- 
ments? Of course not. But has their 
wide-spread, universal education and the 
cent per cent literacy in so many lands 
brought order, rhythm, harmony, peace 
and contentment ? Consider : what is 
the outcome of education, whatever the 
method? Occidental communities and 
nations are made up of adults who have, 
as a rule, divided lives, unintegrated 
lives. This seemingly unimix)rtant fact 
is in reality the root-cause of social 
chat>8, which begets political rivalry and 
all the rest. The psychological dishar- 
mony in the individual citizen is the 
greatest problem awaiting solution. Be- 
tween the head and the heart of man 
there is a strife which is more acute 
than the family problems of man and 
woman. Between the hands which are 
instruments of action, and the head 
which is the instrument of thought, then 
is a war raging in the individual, com- 
pared to which the class-war between 
labour and capital is a small affair. The 
frustrated heart of the individual aff«:ts 
his very blood to such an extent that he 
cx|xjricnces a living death, compared to 
which the pain of jiovcrty is as nought. 
This disharmony in the individual is the 
fi^st problem which education should 
and can solve, but no Western method 
of education has been able to achieve 
this so far. 

Come to India now. This is our pro- 
blem and a growing one. Our gradu- 


ates, failed B.A.'s, matriculated boys and 
girls are turned out into the wide world 
disintegrated beings. They are pale 
copies of Western boys and girls, and 
unless our educational method is revolu- 
tionized we will have, not battalions, but 
armies of discontentwl minds who create 
mischief, of frustrated hearts who create 
immorality, of unemployed hands who 
create poverty. 

This problem of education is the pro- 
blem of Democracy and if the spiritual 
basis of IXmcKracy is applied deliberate- 
ly in educational reform we shall not 
only bring ix?ace and prosperity to our 
India, but also set an example for the 
world to follow. But what do we mean 
wh('n we refer to a spiritual and demo- 
cratic basis for educational reform ? 
We mean introducing that system of 
education which will make the citizen, 
within himself, as harmonious an entity 
as ix)ssible : which will remove, as far 
as it can be renioved, the conflict be- 
tween his owm mcmbers~his head and 
his heart and his hands. This is one 
factor. There is another. The citizen 
of a Spiritual Democracy should be en- 
dowed with an education which will en- 
able him to use his own life-profession, 
whatever it be, as the fulfilment of his 
citizenship. This and other points of 

educational reform we shall consider 

/* 

again. 

In closing our study to-night, the con- 
ception of the Slate as an entity has to 
be considered from the point of view 
of Si)iritual Democracy. That there is 
a relation between the State and the citi- 
zen is acknowledged by every one ; but 
we are concerned with the nature of that 
relationshii>. The general concept is 
that the citizen exists for the State ; 
such an c.\tTeme view is wrong and gives 
the State an unspiritual form. The 
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citizen should not exist for the State ; 
as a man he has obligations to human- 
ity ; as a human being he has intimate 
relations with the race as a whole. Spi- 
ritual Democracy requires that the State 
should exist lor the citizen, for his bet- 
terment and growth. The State is a 
play-ground for human spiritual evolu- 
tion. States and countries may be com- 
pared to the bodies of men which come 
to birth and die, while the citizen, like 
the immortal Soul of man, goes on, 
passing from state to state “ experiencing 
the true and the false 

But the citizen derives from the State 
the benefits which have accumulated 
through generations of cx|)cricncc. Un- 
aided by the institution of the State the 
citizen would lose much time. The Law 
of Interdependence functions between 
the citizen and the State, and the true 
position reveals itself when we reject the 
idea that the citizen exists for the State 
to which he belongs. Just as different 
castes and classes, the two sexes, 
the various professions, are avenues 
of human evolution, so also nations and 
countrks and states aie avenues of hu- 
man progression and perfection. Each 
country, each nation, has its own con- 
tribution to make to the world polity. 
The city of Bangalore must not live for 
itsdf alone ; it has a contribution 
to make to the State of Mysore ; and 
Mysore has its obligations to India ; 
and India has her mission to fulfil to 
the world at large. 

India, as a State, as a great King- 
dom, has a duty not only to herself, but 
to the world at large. India can and 
should learn from other lands, but she 
has her own Dharma towards all peo- 
ples and all countries. The U.S.A. can 
teach us some things about sanitation 
in every cottage, villa or chateau. Bri- 


tain can teach us the bulldog tenacity 
with which we can hold on and can 
warn us against the arrogance in which 
that country indulges; so France can 
teach us to uphold the ideal of the 
Rights of the Individual and warn us 
against the heat of emotions in which 
France spends so much of her force. And 
so can every country teach us, from 
Japan to Russia. But India, the Alma 
Mater of the world, the Mother of Cul- 
tures, has a mighty lesson to offer to 
our humanity. The Egypt of the great 
Alchemists is gone ; the Chaldea of the 
great Astrologers is no more ; China and 
Iran and Turkey are copying Western' 
ized and martialized Japan, but India 
lives. For what ? With what kind of 
life are her villages vitalized — misery, 
yes ; ix)verty. yes ; ignorance, yes ; but 
the Soul of Spirituality is there. 

Look at India : this vast territory has 
witnessed tremendous historical changes, 
as centuries have rolled on to become 
millennia ; but tremendous as are the 
changes, they are but surface apix'ar- 
ances, behind which there is soinething 
eternal and changeless. Consider the 
most typical product of India : on this 
soil walks to-day, as he has walked in 
age^ gone by, the Sannyasi, tlie renun 
ciator of the senses but the ix)ssessor 
of the Spirit, the Yogi wlio, throwing off 
the yoke of Kama, Krodha, Lobha, lias 
united himself with the Great Light. 
And what has inspired him thus to walk 
the Way of Divinity ? The Power, the 
Shakti, of Mother India, as that Force 
vibrates in our Aryan Akasha. 

Stretch your vision to the southern 
extremity of our dear land ; who sits 
there? Kanya-Kumari, symbol of the 
virgin mind, ever young ; of the virgin 
h^rt, ever creative. Then turn and look 
up to the northern heights ; what do you 
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see? Gauri Shankar, symbol of the 
Divine Love, essential for the building 
of the Home. Unite these two sym- 
bols — of the South, of the North — and 
read, reflect upon and assimilate their 
sublime message. What is it? The 


DEMOCRACY 

That egalitarianism is not a neces- 
sary factor in democracy is claimed by 
J. H. Huizinga in an article, “The 
English : Are They Democrats ? ” which 
appears in The ContemporaTy Review 
for May. Egalitarians the English cer- 
tainly are not. Of the ideals of the 
French Revolution, liberie, egalite, 
jraternite, as Mr. Huizinga ix>ints out, 
the English have ever stressed the first. 

So marked arc the social strata in 
England that Lady Rhondda could 
write a few years ago that caste “ after 
all survives in its worst form to-day 
only in India and England 

The foreigner, writes Mr. Huizinga, 
sometimes finds it difficult to under- 
stand the deferential attitude, especially 
in the rural districts, towards the upper 
classes, and the people’s acceptance of 


creative Spirit of virgin Purity has to be 
activated for the building of chaste and 
holy homes— homes without which there 
can be no Demcxracy at all, and sacred 
hearths without which there can be no 
Spiritual Democracy. 

Sophia Wadia 


IN BRITAIN 

that altitude “as part of the natural 
order of things ” ; but an aristocratic 
style of life for part of the ixx)ple docs 
not seem to interfere with the ethical 
values of democracy. In fact, 

the code of conduct, the standards and 
moral values which they inculcate, in short 
the public school spirit, historically the 
educational ideal of a ruling class, remains 
to a large extent the moral pattern and the 
model for the entire nation. 

No one would take exception to Mr. 
Huizinga’s contention if the “ruling 
class’* were to be determined not by 
birth but by cliaractcr, not by the 
wealth they possess but by the service 
they render. True democracy would 
demand that the opportunities of the 
“ public school ’’ — a misnomer — be 
opened to all children irrespective of 
class distinctions. 



DEVOTION TO HUMANITY 

[Tliis is the last in the series of studies on the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarnia, the first of which appeared in our January number.—^.] 


The Gita is unique among our scrip- 
tures in that it insists that even the high- 
est mystic should do service to society 
and should worship God abiding in all 
beings. It points out that if Nature is 
our mother and God is our father all 
creatures are our brothers and sisters. It 
is Nature our mother that determines our 
Svadharma, which is our starting point. 
It is God our father that inspires us with 
the love of Yoga which is our goal. And 
it is society, consisting of our brothers 
and sisters, tliat imposes on us the duty 
of Lokasangraha or social service which 
is our path. Starting with our natural 
endowments wc have to pass through the 
world doing our duty to society in a 
spirit of detachment and to readi our 
home in God. Thus the three words 
Svadharma, Lokasangraha and Yoga 
may be said to sum up the whole of the 
teaching of the Gita. A casual reader 
of the Gita is apt to lose sight of the 
middle term. And in fact unsympathetic 
critics of Hinduism often claim that 
social service forms no integral part 
of our religicHi, that our Sannyasa 
means quietian and that our God is 
indifferent to the sufferings of men. But 
it should be remembered that the main- 
tenance of society in Dhaima is the very 
end and aim of the Avatar as defined in 
the Gita. The example of Iswara Him- 
self as an ideal Karma-Yiigin has already 
been pdnted out. Similarly in all its 
descripticnis of an ideal Bhakti-Yogin 
and an ideal Jnana-Yogin the Gita in- 
cludes the love of all creatures and ser- 
vice to them as an inalienable element 
in those characters. And on the other 


hand men of a devilish nature are indig- 
nantly condemned by the Lord in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gita because 
their deeds and doctrines would result in 
the disruption of society. And, lastly, 
the whole object of the Gita teaching is 
to make Arjuna do his duty by society 
and not run away from it as he ptx)- 
ix)sc-s to do at the bc'ginning of the dis- 
course. 

Service to society is fundamental to 
the very concept of Hindu Dharma. 
That explains why separate mention is 
not made of it by our writers on reli- 
gion and ethics. Dharma etymologically 
means that which binds society together, 
and society according to Hindu concip- 
tions is an organism of mutually dqxud- 
ent and ai-opcrating castes. The Hindu 
State, of which the king was only one 
of the limbs aca>rding to our ancient 
writers on political science, had for its 
aim only the maintenana; of Dfiamvi. 
It had no absolute rights as in tlie 
theories of European writers politi- 
cal philosophy. Tire Hindu theory never 
recognised either the divine right of kings 
or the divine right of states. Dharma 
was above the secular ixrwer of the state. 
Nor was there a church witli absolute 
powers embodying Dharma and vying 
with the state in jurisdiction. It was 
the great prophets and Rishis who from 
time to time adjusted the Dlrarma of 
their age and brought it into line with 
Yoga. Wc liave already pointed out 
in an earlier study the organic connec- 
tion that should exist between Yoga 
and Dharma. Our point here is that 
the Hindu theory of society and the 
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state is such that it makes it obligatory 
for the individual to discharge his duty 
to society and at the same time to 
conserve all the spiritual values that 
belong to him as a child of God. 

In similar manner the claims of both 
scriptural authority and spiritual free- 
dom arc reconciled in the Gita. Some- 
times Krishna seems to speak like a 
fundamentalist insisting on the inviolable 
authority of the scriptures, as in the 
following oft-quoted passage 

“Therefore let the scripture be thy 
authority in determining what ought to 
be done and what ought not to be done. 
Knowing the scriptural law tliou 
shouldst do thy work in the world.“ 
(XVI. 24) 

But sometimes He six-aks also like a 
revolutionary to whom no authority is 
sacred and inviolable, as in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

“ As is the us(i of a pond in a place 
flooded with water everywhere so is that 
of all the Vedas to a Brahman who 
knows.’* (II. 46) 

The great Teacher knows that it is the 
duty of every teacher to efface himself 
gradually and set the pupil frex? from all 
external authority to act on his own ini- 
tiative and learn by experience. Gurus 
and Sastras arc like the floats that help 
a swimmer while he is learning to swim. 
But if in the end they cannot be disixns- 
ed with, it means they have not fullilled 
their purpose. Krishna has no use for 
authorities that remain outside author- 
ities till the end, without generating free- 
dom within. It is when He is referring 
to the doings of bad men that He sjieaks 
of the authority of the scriptures as a 
guide to conduct, and it is when He is 
referring to a man who has attained to 
Jnana that He sets aside their authority. 
Similarly, whenever He criticises men 
for their wrong actions, wrong kind of 


tapas, wrong method of dispensing 
charity, wrong kind of sacrifice or wrong 
kind of firmneSvS, He invokes the autho- 
rity of rules and ordinances. But when 
He speaks of advanced souls— great 
Yogins of Bhakti or Jnana— He says 
they come to Him or live in Him 
“ whatever be their mode of life “. 
This does not mean that they 
can do evil with impunity. It only 
means that they need not observe 
the letter of the law, as they embody the 
spirit of it. It only means that they are 
in a ixisition to say, “The Sabbath is 
made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.** Thus Krishna would excuse 
neither the die-hard conservative who 
does not allow any departure from tradi- 
tion nor the reckless reformer who turns 
his back on all tradition and tries to cut 
himself off from the past. His own 
example in this matter illustrates His 
precept. His Gita is the very essence of 
the Vpanishads, but the teaching of the 
old masters is given a new orientation in 
it. For instance, the older teaching about 
Sannyasa and Jnana is extended and 
given a new application. Sannyasa or 
renunciation is a thing of the heart and 
not a mere external observ’ance. A man 
who remains in the world and works in 
a spirit of renunciation is as much a 
Sannyasin as he who has retired from 
the world and renounced all possessions. 
So what is important is that attachments 
should be given up, not actions. Similar- 
ly the older teaching about Jnana is re- 
tained but is applied to practical life. 
It is ix>inted out that the actions of a 
man who has spiritual vision are bet- 
ter and of greater help to the world than 
those of a man who has no such vision. 
The ideal Yogin of the Gita is a practi- 
cal mystic who lives in God but who 
works in the world, ** whose head is in 
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solitude bi4. whose hands are in 
society >^in the old cono^ of 
Yajna undergoes a marvellous transform- 
ation in the Gita. Taking a hint from 
His master Ghora Angirasa, of the 
Chmdogya Upanishad, Krishna develops 
the principle of sacrifice so as to include 
in it not only material saaifiGcs but also 
all forms of service through self-control, 
through contemplation, through scholar- 
ship etc. Sacrifice is shown to be a 
cosmic principle 

**In the beginning it is along with 
sacrifice that the Creator created men 
and said, ‘By this shall ye multiply 
and this shall be the Cow of Plenty 
which will yield unto you the milk of 
your desires.’” (III. 10) 

Similarly, again, as we have already 
pointed out, Krishna has widened the 
older concepts of Yoga, Dharma, 
Karma and Varna. He has in fact so 
extended the Upanishadic tradition as 
practically to recreate it. One import- 
ant element he has added to that 
tradition and that is Bhakti, which is 
somewhat different from the Upasana of 
the old Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 


And He considers the addition so 
important that it is on that note that 
He ends His great symphony. 

“Listen again to my supreme word, 
the most secret of all. Thou art well 
beloved of me, therefore will 1 tell thee 
what is good for thee. 

“ Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to 
me, worship me, prostrate thyself before 
me, so shalt thou come to me. 1 
promise thee truly, for thou art dear 
to me. 

“Leaving aside all rules of Dharma, 
come to me alone for shelter. Do not 
grieve, for I will release thee from all 
sins.” (XVIII. 64-66) 

The impressiveness of these words is 
unmistakable. No wonder that Sanjaya, 
who reports this discourse between 
Krishna and Arjuna to Dhritarashtra, 
exclaims that it made his hair stand on 
end. No wonder he says : — 

“ As often as I remember, O King, this 
wonderful and sacred dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna 1 rejoice again and 
again. 

“And as often as I remember that 
most marvellous form of Krishna, 
great is my astonishment, O King, and 
I rejoice again and again." (XVI II. 
76-77) 

D. S. Sarm\ 


'* All thought docs not possess the same potency. Only thought crystallised 
by a pure life and charged with prayerful concentration has potency. The purer 
the life, the greater the concentration, the brighter the faith in that Unseen Power 
from whom all things are, the greater the potency of thought. If I had the purity, 
the concentration and the faith I want, I know that I would do all my work without 
speech or writing, or with the least use of either, and the power the thought would 
then carry would be irresistible. That is the power which every human being has 
to aspire to and with due effort can attain. The voice of Silence has never been 
denied.” — M. K. Gandhi 



THE CREATIVE SPIRIT OF INDIAN. ART 

II 

[This is the seowid and concluding section of the article by Dr. Hermann 
Goetz, the first instalment of which appeared last month. In this he outlines the 
possibilities of India’s future art.— Ed.] 

As in this world of the senses every- classic ripeness, when this self-expression 


thing is in a permanent state of transi- 
tion, of unending creation, growth and 
death, the realizations of art also must 
be transitory, can be alive only in the 
measure in which they are transitory. 
There is no eternally fixed form e.xpre8S- 
ing the perfection of the divine, there is 
no masterpiece which can be reputed, 
there is not even one style which can 
claim to be the sole representative of 
tlie genius of a nation, of a country. No 
great master of the West or of the East 
has ever repeated what another had al- 
Wy said before him; every great 
masterpiece of classical Indian art has 
been a novel creation finding a different 
e.xprcssion for the same divine experience 
which lives in every real masterpiece as 
the Atman is present in every living 
being. 

It is true that this creation is almost 
always based on the preceding tradition, 
that often c\x:n the artist himself believes 
that he is simply following tire model 
of the ancient masters. But wherever tlie 
light of artistic inspiration is burning, 
the new work is never a simple imitation, 
it is an evolution, an elaboration, a rein- 
tciprctati(Hi of the earlier tradition. This 
process of evdution and reinterpretation, 
however, limits the lifetime of every tra- 
dition. Every art style rises from a pri- 
mitive stage, nrtien the inspirations 
haunting the imagination of a nation or 
a civilization are stmgs^ing for a simple 
but an adequate realization, to a state of 


is found, to an overripe stage when the 
masters are striving to break through 
the limitations of their raw material in 
order to express the presence of the 
Divine by means of subtle suggestions 
of life, of movement, of li^t, of colour 
effects, of symbolic correspondences, un- 
til it sinks down to a mannerism in which 
all the achievements of the past are merg- 
ed in a glorious, but an essentially de- 
corative ensemble of the richest possible 
effects. 

When this stage is reached, no further 
evolution is possible, and the artists in 
whom the creative spark and sincerity 
of expression are still alive must per- 
force search for new objects, new forms 
for the realization of their inspiration. 
Thus the lifetime of any art style sel- 
dom exaeds 500-1000 years ; where a 
national art has had a longer life, it has 
been through a succession of styles 
separated by revolutionary changes 
under the influence of foreign inspiration. 
Wherever there has been a living and 
strong art, there have been intermittent 
short periods of feverish assimilaticm of 
foreign influences, and these have always 
been followed by another heyday of re- 
ju\'cnatcd national art. The Italian 
Renaissance resulted from the assimil- 
ation of Oriental civilization and the 
influence of rediscovered Antiquity, the 
Golden Age of Spmn from contact with 
Italy and llanders, the Elizabethan Age 
from acquaintance with the Italian, the 
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Frendi and the Spanish Renaissance, the 
Grand Sikcle in France from contact 
with Spain and Italy. In the same way 
the rise of Greek art was the result of 
Eastern influence; the rejuvenation of 
Egyptian art during the New Empire 
followed the foreign Hyksos rule and im- 
ports from the Greek Isles ; that of 
Assyrian art was due to Hittite influence; 
the splendid age of T‘ang art in China 
succeeded to the introduction of Indian 
and Iranian innovations under the Han 
and Wei dynasties ; and the later Chinese 
renascence under the Ming resulted 
from a regeneration during the rule of 
the foreign Mongol Emperors of the 
Yuan house. 

Wherever we study the history of 
humanity, foreign influences have thus 
always been the necessary media for the 
regeneration of the art of the virile 
nations who had the creative power to 
incoiporate these foreign innovations in- 
to the stock of forms and themes through 
which their own creative inspiration 
found its realization. Only dying arts, 
unable to create, capable only of imitat- 
ing, have been xenophobe, like that of 
Egypt since the Saite period. 

This essentially creative and dynamic 
aspect of art, however, was overlooked 
by Havell and his followers, not only be- 
cause the idea was strange to the average 
art criticism of their time (though it was 
well-known to a genius like Ruskin), but 
also because they occupied themseJves 
above all with the defence and the vindi- 
cation of the cultural ideals expressed in 
Indian art. Thus their whole art criti- 
cism, from the beginning, slipped into 
hopeless difficulties. They tried to iden- 
tify Indian art with the themes and 
their formal expression prevalent in the 
Gupta and the Medieval periods, but 
found no adequate place for the monu- 


ments of the preceding and of later 
times. In opposition to the vulgar natur- 
alism of contemporary Western taste 
they postulated a spiritual art carried to 
complete denaturalisation. The result 
was endless controversies about idealism 
and realism in Indian art. In fact, 
Indian art was always as idealistic or 
as realistic as all the other great arts ; it 
symbolized, idealized, caricatured in 
conformity with the intentions of its 
themes ; it was abstract in representing 
the suixjmatural, idealistic in represent- 
ing the sublime, grotesque in depicting 
the vulgar. Late Mediajval Hindu sculp- 
ture, however, was not abstract because 
it was more spiritual but because it was 
mainly decorative ; for Kuslian and 
Gupta art, and even the grand sculpture's 
of Ellora, Elcphanta and Badami were 
aimpletely naturalistic within the limits 
imposed on every art striving to cxprc'ss 
tlie divine and the sublime. 

In order to justify this fundamental 
identity of Indian art with the themes 
and the forms of (lUpta and Mediseva! 
Hindu art, Havell and his successors had 
further to postulate such a slow growl ii 
of Indian art and such an almost un- 
interrupted dwradence during ih?* last 
thousand years that their intcip^rctation 
was almost a justification of tlK)sc who 
had a low opinion of the creativii ix)wer 
and the originality of Indian art. In 
fact Indian art has never bc(m in decay 
for a longer period than has any other 
art, but it has found its expression in 
several styles, the pre- Aryan (the Mo- 
hen jo-Daro), the Aryan (the so-called 
“Buddhist”), the Hindu proper, and fi- 
nally the “ Indo-Muhammedan ”, which 
latter had, after a few centuries, become 
as purely Indian as the -rest. These four 
styles are separated by periods of foreign 
influence which revolutionized Indian 
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art not because Indian ait was weak, 
but because its preceding forms of ex- 
pression had each time reached their ful- 
filment. Amaravati, Mount Abu or 
Konarka, the Rajput art of the early 
nineteenth century, all are late, over-ela- 
borate and ornamental styles, whereas 
the Maurya, the Mathura and the 
Tughlaq art represent early, simple 
phases. 

Havell and his school would have liked 
to deny these foreign influences and to 
postulate an Indian art unadulterated by 
any exterior influences because they were 
still under the impress of an art ideology 
which regarded foreign influence as a 
model slavishly copied and misunder- 
stood, not as an additional raw material 
in the hands of sovereign creative artists. 
Thus they not only tried to construct 
a historical situation in contrast to what 
we know of the development of human 
art everywhere else, but also lost Uiem- 
selves in hopeless controversies, trying to 
explain away facts which could not be 
denied, trying to find explanations which 
were in contravention to all we know of 
tile art functions of all the otlier national 
or religious arts. They did not see tliat 
tlie question whether tire Buddlia image 
be of Greek origin or not, or whether 
the type of tlie 'I'aj Mahal be of Persian 
origin, counts as little for the appre- 
ciation of these as inasteipicces of Indian 
art as does the role of classic Greek in- 
fluence in the works of a Botticelli or a 
Michelangelo. I'heir exterior inspiration 
is interesting only to the historian ; their 
intrinsic value lies in the inner inspir- 
ation of the artist, for whiclr these models 
were only the raw material. And the 
Buddha of Samath, the Taj Malial or a 
Mughal or a Rajput painting are in 
their way as genuine and as original pro- 
ducts of creative art inspiration as the 


works of any inspired master in any 
other part of the world. 

In the light of the dynamic character 
of the Indian art genius the problem of 
Indo-Muhammedan art also offers no 
difficulties. Havell could still be excused 
for accepting the earlier endeavours of 
Beglar and others to interpret the art of 
the Indian Mamelukes and of the Khil- 
jis and the Tughlaqs as an adaptation 
of Indian conceptions to Mudim pur- 
poses. Since the progress which Is- 
lamic archaeology has made during the 
last decades this is no more permissible, 
as the Saljuq-Turkish character of the 
Qutb Minar, the Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra 
Mosque and other monuments is now 
proved by a simply overwhelming mass 
of evidence. It is true that the first 
mosque erected by the invading army of 
Aibak a year after the capture of Delhi 
contains not only six)ils from a Hindu 
sanctuary destroyed on that occasion, 
but, also in the Koran inscriptions, in- 
dubitable signs of Hindu workmanship. 
This was, however, a temporary expe- 
dient which w^as no longer necessary as 
soon as other immigrants followed the 
invaders. Up to the invasion of Timur, 
Muhammedan art in India was thus the 
foreign creation of a proud caste of 
colonisers mercilessly exploiting their 
Hindu subjects. The small sultanates of 
tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, how- 
ever, really took root in tlie country, and 
from tliat time a rapid process of amal- 
gamation, hardly broker^ by the Mughal 
invasion, set in, adapting Hindu forms 
to Muslim tasks and ideals and reinter- 
preting Muhammedan forms in the 
Indian spirit, a process whidi finally 
reached its zenith in late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century Rajput art. And 
here, too, it is futile to ask whether the 
tiKxlel was Hindu or Muliammedan, for 
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it was a new creation, as genuinely 
Indian as the art of the Greeks and 
Romans had become genuinely European 
in its interpretation by the Renaissance 
artists. 

And it is with a similar assimilation 
that we are confronted to-day. Unfortu- 
nately the spirit of Slavic imitation im- 
ported by the schools of art of the nine- 
teenth century is still active in India. 
Average decorative art, in so far as it 
has not preserved the good traditions of 
the past, is still distressingly corrupted 
by the debasing influence of the vulgar 
factory products of Victorian England, 
in spite of a superficial picturesque 
Indian make-up. Havell’s war-cry, “Back 
to the national tradition ! “ has, no 
doubt, again aroused the sense of beauty 
and of the spiritual and moral ideal of 
the subject. Ancient Indian art has be- 
come the great teacher of the modem 
artist. But many Indian artists, and 
the majority of the Indian public arc 
still under the ban of the uncreativc, 
eclectic Victorian conception of art. They 
still believe in a model to be followed by 
the artist, in a national programme to be 
dictated to him. They imagine that they 
will have a national art if the artists will 
copy the models of Ajanta or Mughul 
or Rajput architecture and painting. But 
this is just an imitation of the methods 
of European art in its worst decay ; it 
is the materialization of art, in spite of 
the spirituality of the models and of the 
subjects. 

For real art can never be imitation, 
can never be copying. The real artist 
can follow no other guide than his own 
inner voice, the creative spark of the 
Divine in his own soul. He cannot ex- 
press himself through any medium other 
than his own individuality, and as he is 
a being of a new age, his self-expression 
will be as different from that of the past 


as the art of the Rajputs differed from 
that of the Mughuls, of the Hindu 
Middle Ages, of the Guptas, of the 
Kushanas, of the Mauryas. Living in a 
national tradition, he will learn from the 
art of the past ; living in a modem age, 
he will learn from the art of other 
modem countries. But none of these can 
be his model ; they can only help him to 
develop his technique, to free his creative 
forces. His guide can be only his in- 
spiration, the voice of the EHvine seek- 
ing realization in the world of the senses 
through the self-expression of his soul. 
This is tho only possible way to the 
future art of India. Though none of 
us can at present say what that art will 
be like, no one can doubt that this will 
be the coming great national art of India, 
great because it is creative self- 
expression, national because it is the ex- 
pression of India. It may continue the 
tradition of the past in the works of 
masters whose minds are absorbed in the 
greatness of bygone ages, but it may also 
assume revolutionary forms under the 
hands of those whose eyes are directed 
to the future. He who has followed the 
latest developments knows that modem 
Indian art is already on its way to this 
future, in spite of all theories and pro- 
grammes. 

What is necessary is to complete the 
revolution which Ha veil started against 
ninetonth-contury materialism He has 
reenthroned the spiritual ideals of Indian 
art, the sublimity of its ttiemes, the 
beauty of their sesthetic realization. What 
still must be done is to discard the de- 
cadent and materialistic Victorian con- 
cci>tion of art as an imitative technique 
bound to unalterable exterior form- 
canons, and to reenthrone the living 
creative inspiration of the Divine, seek- 
ing realization in innumerable ever- 
changing forms, all of which have been, 
are and will be the only possible true 
expression through the medium of their 
time and of the individual artist. The 
great, never decadent, always creative 
art of India's past, the great art of 
India’s future! 


Hermann Goetz 



AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WAR 

[James Truslow Adams has just published the second volume of his survey 
of the history of the British people, entitled Empire of the Seven Seas ; the first 
appeared under the title Building the British Empire. He is a historian of esta- 
blished reputation whose Epic of America has brought him fame. In this article 
which he posted on May 23rd he has “ tried to report and not to prophesy It 
is a masterly analysis of the attitude of the United States and will prove most 
useful to our Indian readers.— Ed.] 


It is never easy to make a precise 
analysis of the intellectual or emotional 
approach of an entire nation to a crucial 
question. This is peculiarly true of the 
United States in foreign affairs. We 
have a population of about 130,000,000, 
not counting outlying possessions, such 
as the Philippines with some 12,000,000 
of Oriental races. In continental Ame- 
rica, repeating the figure first named, 
we have the greatest minority groups in 
the world, some 6,800,000 Germans, 

4.500.000 Italians, 3,300,000 Poles, 

2.600.000 Russians, 1,300,000 Czechs, 

3.100.000 Scandinavians, over 10,000,000 
British, Canadians and Irish, 900,000 
Austrians, 700,000 Hungarians, and 
many millions of other nationals. It is 
obvious when their nations in the Old 
World go to war with one another that 
sentiment if not opinion might be heavily 
divided. 

There are, however, some points to be 
noted. America lias been called the “ melt- 
ing-pot” and it does melt the various 
raa's into one nation if not. for many 
generations yet, into one race. Hitler, 
before he started to conquer the world, 
talked much about the pure race but 
there is no such thing in the world to- 
day. Americans,^ whatever their racial 
origins, acquire with amazing rapidity 
a ^mmcMi outlook and way of life. They 


divide on public questions but not on 
racial lines and usually not seriously on 
fundamental issues. In fact, it has been 
a weakness in our political life for some 
years that the two great parties, the Re- 
publicans and Democrats, have tended 
to differ, not on issues but chiefly on 
who shall be in or out of office. In all 
our history, however, I cannot point to 
any other subject that the American 
people has been so completely agreed 
upon as the present war in Europe. The 
press, soundings taken among leaders in 
various sections, the “ polls of public 
opinion”, (which, scientifically carried 
out, have become a new institution in 
our life), all indicate that over 95% of 
the people are strongly opposed to Ger- 
many and in favour of the Allies. 

This spontaneous alignment is quite 
different from anything we have known 
before. For example, in the War for 
Independence against England in 1776 
the revolutionary leader, John Adams, 
estimated that one-third of the people 
were for independence, one-third against 
and one-third indifferent. In the Civil 
War, 1861, about two-thirds were for 
preserving the Union and one-third for 
scission. I could list many other divi- 
sions of opinion but I know none ap- 
proaching the present almost total un- 
animity. It is an interesting phenome- 


^This term to denote citizens of the United States is unfortunate but convenient 
^j^?^2^rally understood Uiough there are more than twenty other nations in the two 
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non and is not the result of war hysteria, 
propaganda or of deliberately fomented 
public emotion. In a world moving as 
rapidly as is ours of to-day things change 
swiftly but this American feeling has 
only become steadily more intensified. 
It crystallized almost at the beginning, 
and the overrunning of Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg, after 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
has made it one of the most powerful 
forces in American life of which wc have 
record. 

Nevertheless, and this important point 
is one hard for foreigners to understand, 
the strong tide of feeling which I have 
described above does not mean that the 
United States is, at present at least, will- 
ing to enter the war. It is easy to say 
that this is due to blindness or selfishness 
but there is more to the problem than 
that. Innumerable Americans who 
honestly wish to do their duty by the 
world and civilization are influenced by 
three centuries of history in the past 
and by trying to peer into the future. 

As to the past, it must be recalled 
that we are a nation formed, for the 
most part, of persons who, three hun- 
dred years ago like my own ancestors or 
perhaps only yesterday as emigres from 
the fury now let loose, came here to es- 
cape from something in Europe— econo- 
mic conditions, social class oppression, 
political or religious persecution, or what- 
not. Except for the early time of Negro 
slavery, those who came found freedom 
to make the most of themselves regardless 
of the trammels which had hampered 
them in the Old World. The United 
States was an almost empty land,— only 
about a half million savage scattered 
over three million square miles, — and 
there was land and opportunity, if not 
wealth, for all. They not only could rise 


in the economic and social scales, but all 
races lived together in peace, unlike the 
ages-long feuds between their races in 
Europe. In my own household, for ex- 
ample, I have a German cook, a Scotch 
waitress, an Irish furnace man, a Negro 
to wash my car, and a Polish boy to 
cut my grass. That is just a little 
sample of all America. 

As compared with this, Americans got 
the idea that Europe, with its endless 
wars, was hopeless. That does not mean 
that they did not have affection for the 
lands tliey came from or the relatives 
they had left behind or realization of 
the cultural contributions to civilization 
which the countries of Europe, and 
others, have made. It merely meant 
that having taken the risks and endured 
the hardships of emigration to a new 
land they wished to be left in peace to 
work out their destiny there. The land 
was rich in resources, and as they 
spread across the three thousand miles 
of the continent, they built a new civili- 
zation, with its sdiools and universitu^s, 
hospitals, roads, a new art, a lu w 
literature, and a new way of l(X)king at 
life and at one another. Euro])e was 
to be left alone, to “stew in its own 
juice ”, so long as it did not interfere with 
us. 

It did do so, at times, as in Naix)leon's 
day, but from then until the World 
War of 1914 we were comi>aratively free 
to develop our own life. Then we be- 
came involved in that. Foreigners have 
no idea what a complete shift in Ame- 
rican thouglit was required to look 
eastward again to Europe instead of 
westward to our own development, and 
to send 2,000,000 men back across the 
Atlantic to fight, with millions more in 
training ^pecting to go, when the 
Armistice came. 
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The result was disillusionment. 
America asked for and received noth- 
ing in indemnities or territory. It had 
been for her a war of idealism, a war 
“ to end war ” and to **make the world 
safe for democracy”. Instead of hav- 
ing made the world better die found it 
growing worse. So far from ending 
war, new wars broke out. Soi far from 
ensuring democracy, the dictatorships 
and totalitarian states arose. “Europe” 
seemed bent on going its old way. It 
may have been partly America’s fault, 
but however that may be, the old feel- 
ing against meddling in Europe if she 
would leave us alone, was greatly in- 
tensified. Our own policy may have 
been wrong but it is generally admitted 
that the policies of both Britain and 
France have been bad. An>'way, 
America felt herself incapable of solv- 
ing Europe’s problems for her. She 
gave money freely in charity and loaned 
billions recklessly. Next came the crash 
and a decade of the deepest economic 
d<*]uession Americans have ever ex- 
perienced. That brings us to to-day. 

It has been said that Americans are 
pacifists. They are not as a whole, 
except in the sense that they prefer 
peace to war and have no taste for 
military adventures or what the French 
call “ Ic gloire ”. Yet they have always 
gone to war when they deemed it neces- 
sary and have had a war about once 
each generation. There is another term 
used in connection with their foreign 
policy, even often by themselves, which 
is misleading. America has never been 
“isolationist” in practice or thought. 
Hers has never been the ideal of a 
hermit kingdom. She has wanted to 
trade and be friendly with all the world. 
She opened Japan to Western civiliza- 
tion. She has always been foremost in 


promoting treaties for friendship and 
arbitration of disputes. What she has 
been, and this is quite different from 
“isolationist”, is cantinental'ininded. 

I have spdeen of her feeling as to 
Europe and the reasons for it. That 
feeling has made her desirous of keep- 
ing the whole New World, — ^both North 
and South America, — ^as room for the 
development of the new civilization 
she has envisaged and helped to build 
up. It is the basis of her traditional 
Monroe Doctrine which has aimed, for 
more than a century, at keeping the 
two Americas out of the quarrels of the 
rest of the globe if possible. She has 
spread across the North American con- 
tinent but, except for a temporary" lapse 
of a very few years under the presiden- 
cies of William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt a generation ago, the United 
States has never been imperialistic or 
desired territory outside of her own 
continent. Even that adventure was 
half-hearted and opposed by a large 
part of the people, who gave up Cuba 
after the Spanish War and have long 
been willing to give independence to 
the Philippines as well. 

That is the background of the past. 
What arc Americans thinking of as to 
the future? I have mentioned how 
overwhelmingly they are in favour of the 
Allies and against Germany. Americans 
love democracy and liberty, with the 
freedoms of speech, press, person and 
religion for which the Allies stand as 
against the dictator states, but they 
are hesitating and uncertain as how best 
to preserve these for themselves and 
the world. Long believing that invasion 
overseas was impossible, America has 
no army which could be promptly des- 
patched to the battle-fields of Europe. 
In view of the methods of this Blitz- 
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krieg whether an army could ever be 
got there in time to make any difference 
is uncertain. We realize more and more 
* each day what a German victory would 
mean for the freedoms built up during 
the past centuries but there are several 
opinions held by groups here as to what 
to do. 

Some believe that if democracy and 
liberty are doomed in Europe for a 
while the best that we could do would be 
to keep them alive in the New World. 
This group is again divided into parties. 
Some think that even if Germany won 
in Europe she could not attack the 
United States, at least for a long time. 
Others believe that she might, or at least 
take possessions in South America or 
elsewhere and endanger us. Regardless 
of which of these opinions might be 
correct (and intelligent Americans reali- 
ze that if we have been able to maintain 
the Monroe Doctrine it has been largely 
bwause of the British fleet), never- 
theless there is danger to world demo- 
cracy if we enter the war. In the years 
of depression President Franklin Roose- 
velt has been given powers which no 
other President in peace times has ever 
had. He has himself said that these 
powers are so great that in the wrong 
hands they might shackle the liberties 
of the people. Many people think he is 
the wrong man but, however that may 
be, if we went to war the powers of 
whoever was President would be still 
more enlarged. We are facing the usual 


quadrennial election next Nov^ber. In 
our entire history we have never elected 
a President for a third term. With the 
enormous patronage at the disposal of a 
President,— there are now over 1,0(X),000 
persons on the government pay rolls, — 
it has been considered dangerous. 
If we went to war would Roosevelt be 
elected again, or who ? Judging by the 
social and political results of the last 
war and of the ten years of depression, 
what might happen to democracy and 
liberty if we tried to help save them by 
yielding up practically dictatorial powers 
to Roosevelt with a third term or to 
some new President ? 

No one can predict what America 
may do. Some want to send troops to 
Europe ; some to extend credits and ship 
supplies ; most, as yet, want to keep 
wholly out of it all. Only one thing is 
certain. 'Fhc anger against Germany 
is almost universal and deepening in 
intensity. 

This article may be two or three 
months old when it appears. Tlic news 
is changing from hour to hour as I 
listen over the radio to Europe, bui as 
I have not indulged in pn>phccy but 
tried merely to give in broad outline' the 
background of America s ar)proach to 
the problem it may have some interest 
whatever hapi)cns. I may at least help 
to explain what we have or have not 
done, and why. 

James Truslow Adams 
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THOUGHTS ON INDIAN PHILOSOPHY* 


The third volume of Dr. Dasgupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy is not 
wholly academic and of importance only 
to experts ; the inexpert may learn much 
from it and will not find all of it too 
close-packed for his limited understand- 
ing ; but it is clear that the book is a 
most careful and scholarly piece of work, 
based upon a minute study of manuscript 
sources and written with much insight. 
Yet it is probably true that only the 
layman can derive from its richness the 
peculiar satisfaction which this reviewer 
feels as he holds the book in his hands. 
For the expert the mystery would have 
been translated already into knowledge 
and his enjoyment would be of another 
order ; for the rest of us there is this 
sense of being on the threshold of a 
world which it is vital for us to enter 
and without an exploration of which our 
understanding of our own world (1 mean 
the Western one) will always be in- 
complete, its present confusion only worse 
confounded. For there is no doubt that 
what for the Western mind shines out of 
Eastern philosophy is the hope of release 
from the materialism into which we have 
so deeply and blindly advanced, and by 
which we have not only perverted the 
natural development of those Eastern 
countries which our pride has thought 
to dominate, but also brought ourselves 
to the point of our own destruction. 

We speak glibly enough of Eastern 
philosophy ** ; by implication, Dr. Das- 
Rupta’s book corrects us ; there is 
nothing that can generally and easily 
be called “ Eastern philosophy ” ; there 
are Eastern philoso])hic systems, and not 
^y those of India but many others 
besides. We are inclined, until brought 
up short by as detailed a survey as this, 
jn which all the finer shades of difference 
between system and system become 
apparent, to think of Eastern philosophy 


as being of a sp^ific kind ; and this is, 
surely, because, in spite of those diver- 
gent shades, there is in fact something 
in all Eastern philosophy, increasingly 
appreciated by the Western mind, that 
resolves itself into an essential antithesis 
to our own thought and belief. It is 
not that Eastern philosophic systems, 
though more generally spiritual, are not 
in some cases materialistic ; it is not that 
Western philosophic systems, though 
more generally materialistic, are not in 
some cases spiritual ; it is, more simply, 
that in the West material action has be- 
come divorced from spiritual philosophy, 
even of a Western kind. And what the 
thinking man of the West now begins 
to understand is a central necessity 
which falls into two parts : a synthesis 
of Western and Eastern thought (or a 
proper balance of material and spiritual 
that will be both these things and yet 
neither), resulting in turn in a synthesis 
of action and belief (or a proper balance 
of those things, which is being). For it 
is being which we lack, and being which 
would appear to have gone out of the 
Christianity which, arising in the East 
and in certain ways the most essentially 
Eastern of all philosophies, swept west- 
ward and once imbued Western man 
with a truly synthetic understanding of 
reality. 

It is surely wrong to say, as some 
tend to do, that the West needs to adopt 
Eastern philosophies. More probably, 
what appears to be a curiously round- 
about process has to be gone through 
that will lead us back to our own 
synthesis, the essential truth of Jesus. 
It would seem that two major influences 
have in the past half-century been leading 
us to this point : our philosophic attach- 
ment, feeble enough but real enough 
among men whose inward eye has been 
open, to Russia, and our philosophic 


See review which follows this article. 
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attachment to India. Through Russia 
(particularly the Russia of I>ostoievsky, 
which just before the Great War began 
to be a reality to us) there has reached 
us a stream of influence, disguised but 
fairly potent, which can now be recog- 
nized as hinting at the philosophic spirit 
of the Far East, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Buddhism, all at one or two 
removes. From India, as it were by the 
southern maritime route, has come much 
more directly, undisguised and far 
stronger, a stream of influence represented 
by all that we mean when we thought- 
lessly speak of “ Indian philosophy ”, 
from TTicosophy to various not very 
helpful misconceptions of Yoga, the 
teaching of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
more or less orthodox importations of 
Hinduism, Vedantism, Buddhism (this 
time direct), and so on. 

It is not now too fantastic to say that 
it is our own Western sciences, parti- 
cularly that of physics, which have 
synthesized for us these two streams ; 
physics epitomizes the i)roccss in it- 
self removing the barriers between 
physics and metaphysics. The findings 
of science stand as proof positive of the 
truths of both Far Eastern and Nearer 
Eastern philosophy. Bhfiskara’s explana- 
tion that ” What is really meant by 
Brahman’s being transformed into the 
world is that the nature of the world 
is spiritual. The world is a spiritual 

manifestation and what passes as 

matter is really spiritual” (See the 


A History of Indian Philosophy, By 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA, M.A., PU.D., 
D.LITT. Vol. III. (Cambridge University 
Press. 35s.) 

Professor Surendranath Dasgupta has 
brought out the third volume of his 
seven-volume History of Indian Philo- 
sophy after a lapse of many years since 
his second volume appeared. But what 
he has given us here is well worth the 
wait. The volume under notice traces 
the progress of Indian thought from the 
Advaita of Shankara to Theism througli 
the Identity-difference doctrines of 


present volume, page 10) is a restatement 
of a modern physicist’s explanation of 
the world ; and there are phrases of 
Lao-Tzu that leap into a startling new 
reality as one examines them in the light 
of contemporary science. Far more is 
this true of certain of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

It seems not impossible to hope that 
here in the West science, once the oppo- 
nent of religion, is bringing us into an 
understanding of religion, and of the 
particular religious philosophy taught by 
Jesus and still dimly felt — so profound a 
synthesis is it of action and bclicf--to be 
the ” truest ” of all expressions of the 
unaltering truth. For it is without doubt 
precisely that, the condition of being 
which was Christ’s and which proved 
itself upon the Cross, which we, under 
the impending Nemesis of our own active 
materialism, now cast about to find. It 
is not Indian religious reality that we 
seek, in our searching among Indian 
teachings, to take to ourselves; nor is 
it any othtT specifically Eastern leligious 
reality, reach us how it may ; wc seek 
through these things the way back to 
our own lost path and in them we are 
shown it with increasing clarity : Indian 
philosophy, Far Eastern philosophy, with 
the aid of our own science, illumines for 
us that manifestation of truth which, at 
the end of this long exploratory journe>, 
wc find it easiest to understand and use, 
and which we come to see as the cmly 
remaining hoi)c for our race. 

R. H. Ward 

Bhaskara. The philosophies of Pancha- 
ratra, of the Arvars and Yamuna and ol 
Ramanuja and his followers are exhaus- 
tively dealt with. The volume concludes 
with a sketch of the theistic philosophies 
of Nimbarka, who despite his leanings 
to Ramanuja’s philosophy tries to recon- 
cile his system with Bhaskara’s, and of 
Vijnana Bhiksu, one of the most 
outstanding original commentators of 
many systems. A brief reference is* also 
made to the philosophic contributions 
of some Purmas. 

The author has, as in previous 
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volumes, tried to keep before him the 
ideal of presentation rather than of inter- 
pretation, and in this, despite his indis- 
putably great handicap in regard to the 
ocean of Tamil literature. Prabandham, 
he has succeeded beyond expectation. 
Professor Dasgupta prefers manuscripts 
to published works and, though this 
enhances the scholarly value of his 
History, it sometimes leads to assuming 
as authorities works of less acknowledged 
merit. The systems of Yamuna, Atreya 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha (whom the 
author inconsistently mentions also as 
Venkata) arc fairly accurate accounts. 
The author, however, betrays his lack 
of appreciation of the special dialectical 
methodology of the Ramanuja-Venkata- 
natha school of logic. 

It is sunuising that in such an im- 
I)ortant work numerous misprints and 
errors have unfortunately crept in. 
There are lapses also. For example, a 
portion of the Four-Thousand Praban- 
(iham is said to have been comiDosed by 


a disciple of Ramanuja— Kurattarvar. 
Again, it is stated that Ramanujan- 
Nurrandadi is by Tiruvarangatla 
amudanar and not by Kurattarvar. It 
is still more surprising to read that this 
Ramanujan-Nurrandadi, a work written 
about Ramanuja, does indeed contain a 
reference to Ramanuja himself ! Again, 
on p. 128, the learned author says that 
the number of refutations he was able 
to get at in Shaladusmi was only forty, 
but on page 305 he mentions the number 
as sixty-six. 

These defa:ts. however, do not detract 
from the general excellence of the work. 
What with the unfortunate ailment which 
has been the cause of the delay in issu- 
ing this volume, students of Indian 
Philosophy must be grateful for this 
monumental undertaking and we hope 
that Professor Dasgupta will successfully 
bring it to a conclusion in the near 
future. The next volume, on the theism 
of Madhva, is exixjcted to be issued 
soon. 

K. C. Varadachari 


GEOGRAPHY OF RAMAYANA* 


The general opinion still strongly 
current among educated Indians is that 
our Puranas and Mahakavyas are com- 
binations of mythology and fanciful 
stories, with just a local colouring. It 
is only recently that scholars have begun 
to feel that the Puranas arc not alto- 
gether myths, that they contain elements 
of geography and history which are well 
worth extricating from the mass of fable 
and that, being several centuries old 
and probably containing much histo- 
rical material on what we through 
our ignorance call the prehistoric period, 
their pure originals may have been tam- 
pered with and transformed almost 
beyond recognition. The whole truth 
which they contained or were intended 
to convey, it is now really imix)ssiblc to 
discover. It seems quite probable that 
even the face of the earth has changed 


since the time the gcx)graphical ideas of 
some of the Puranas held true. For 
instance, our ancients had a good know- 
ledge of the Maya civilization of Mexico. 
How they could have got it is the 
wonder. It is not impossible for us to 
regain at least a part of the truth our 
Puranas contained ; but it can only be 
the result of patient and serious scholar- 
ship. 

i'hc present work is one of the first 
attempts in the direction of dist^ntangling 
the geographical truths which our 
ancient literature like the Puranas and 
the Mahakavyas contains. The author’s 
contention is that the locale of the 
Ramayatm is restricted to Northern and 
Qntral India ; that the Ramayana “ was 
in substance a credible record of the 
struggle of Aryan and Gond for Jana- 
sthan, the populous, fertile, black-soil. 


, * Ramayana and Lanka. By T. Paramasiva Iyer. (The Bangalore Press, Banga- 

lore gty. Rs. 3/12) 
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high level plain of the Damoh District 
Havana was never the King of Ceylon 
and right up to the eleventh century of 
the Christian era Ceylon or Simhala was 
never identified with Havana’s Lanka 
on the Trikuta Hill. In order to con- 
demn the Kings and the inhabitants of 
Ceylon who were Buddhists, some 
writers under the patronage of the Tamil 
Chola Kings who invaded the island 
made interpolations in the original text 
of Valmiki's Ramayana. But there is 
a long way between the Lanka on the 
Trikuta Hill and Ceylon. The book con- 
tains many interesting details about 
Rama's journey to Lanka and the places 
where some of the important events of 
that journey occurred, for which the 
reader may with advantage consult the 
book itself. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
Part I dealing with the geographical 
aspect of the Ramayana and Part 11 
with miscellaneous topics, like the origin 
of the work and the place of women in 
it. 

In this connection we may note that 
a similar theory was propounded by a 
contributor to the Volume of Eastern 
and Indian Studies presented to Dr. 
F. W. Thomas. There too it was main- 
tained that Lanka was not Ceylon but 
some place in the Central Provinces. 
Some photographs too were given of men 
having a sort of tail, suggesting that the 
Vanara army of Hama was recruited 


Inquiring Christian in England. By 
Norman Hillson. (Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

It seems probable that a reader’s 
opinion of this book will be created 
chiefly by his reaction to its title. If 
** Inquiring Christian in England ” 
suggests a conducted tour to several 
churches, a reader will not be dis- 
appointed, for that is the task under- 
taken by the author. 

Mr. Hillson, having visited a number 
of churches, gives a description of each— 
a r^m£ of its history— and quotations 
from sermons heard. His accounts of 
these visits are related to contemporary 


from among these people. But it is also 
possible to interpret it that the inonkeys 
and bears which fought on the side of 
Hama were not real monkeys and bears 
but tribes whose respective totems were 
monkey and bear. We may imagine 
that those tribes while fighting so dressed 
themselves as to look like monkeys or 
bears or put on such masks in the belief 
that the act would ensure victory. 
We read of similar practices among the 
primitive tribes who still inhabit parts 
of the globe. 

Attention may be drawn to another 
point. The Havana of Valmiki is a 
wicked Hakshasa. But the Havana of 
the Lankavatarasutra, a very important 
Buddhist work, is a saintly King and a 
great devotee of Buddha. And he is 
represented to be the King of (Ceylon. 
How far the Buddhists and the Hindus 
deified each other’s devils and damned 
each others gods, and how far this 
mutual attitude resulted in meddling 
with the original texts of our ancient 
literature is an interesting question to 
raise, though it cannot be answered in 
this review. 

The present work is a patient study 
which, as an example, shows that a 
critical sifting of the material contaimxl 
in our ancient Puranas and Mahakavyas 
will give us valuable information about 
the ancient geography not only of Ind’a 
but of the whole earth. 

P. T. Raju 


political events. For instana*, one series 
of visits is groui^d under the heading 
‘Before the Crisis ’—another bears the 
label ‘ The Munich Crisis and After - 
and so on. The final chapter records 
a visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral on ‘ The 
Fatal Sunday, September 3rd, 1939’. 

Those who expected something of the 
kind from a book with this title will 
probably not be surprised by the manner 
in which it is written. It will not worry 
them that men in the Air Force are 
referred to as ‘ lads *, and phraies such 
as ‘Came the Dawn’— ‘Came Palm 
Sunday ’—will seem appropriate, or even 
effective. A certain gusto in the descrip- 
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tions — a rather fulsome delight in the 
presence of highly placed persons at 
Divine Worsliip — will probably seem 
natural, right and desirable. Even the 
author’s question, after Munich : — 
“ How was any one to know it was in 
reality just a hollow truce ? "—will not 
seem extraordinary, although of course, 
the answer is that every one knew, at the 
time, that Munich meant nothing— as 
was shown by the immediate and enor- 
mous extension of the British armament 
programme. 

And those who expected a book of an 
entirely dilTcrcnt kind from one with 
such a title? What of them? Well, 
one of them must record, regretfully, 
that he feels he has siicnt some hours in 
a world remote— from actuality and from 


Britain, America, and World Leader- 
ship, The Conway Memorial Lecture, 
1940. By the Right Hon. Lord Snell, 
P.C., C.B.E., LL.D. (C. A. Watts and Co. 
Ltd., Ixmdon. PaixT, Is.) 

Why does this absorbingly interesting 
lecture, delivered on March 17th before 
a London audience but plainly address- 
ed to readers in the U, S. A., fall some- 
what short of full convincingness? It 
is not because the preservation of de- 
mocratic ideals and of the principle of 
human liberty, which now seem to be 
on trial for their life, is not the para- 
mount concern of the world to-day ; 
obviously it is. It is not because those 
ideals and that principle arc not dear 
alike to the free Briton and the free 
American whose collaboration in their 
defence seems therefore natural ; they 
are, indisputably. Nor is it because the 
world does not need leadership : it does, 
and desperately ! 

No, apparently it is because the lec- 
ture prompts the uneasy question, “ Can 
a nation's teachings carry conviction 
before it has made of itself that which 
it exhorts others to be ? ” If the blind 
lead blind, shall not both fall into 
ttre ditch? There is food for thought 
in Sir T. Browne’s suggestion that 
"Every man is not a proper champion 


reality. A world in which there are 
many sincere people who, somehow, seem 
without vital significance. Not one 
sentence, from the many sermons quoted, 
anchored itself in his memory. There 
were words, plenty of words, but the 
word which had the ring of a deed was 
lacking. This is a church which, for the 
most part, is the State in its Sunday 
best. 

Inspiration and Certainty are the 
needs of the day. If these qualities are 
to be found only in the catacombs of 
suffering and oppression, religion must 
return to the catacombs. Then a new 
church will arise — a church created by 
the ordeal of fire — a church whose words 
will be shadows of deeds. 

Claude Houghton 


for the truth, nor fit to take up the 
gauntlet in the cause of verity." Has 
cither Britain or the U. S. A. given 
completely cogent proof of the faith it 
professes? There was, for instance, the 
acquisition of Panama ; there is ^rto 
Rico ; there is India. 

World leadership must be primarily 
a leadership of ideals and only secon- 
darily of men or of nations who, if they 
would champion those ideals effectively, 
must first embody them. The words of 
old Chaung-Tzu. "Only what is itself 
still can instil stillness into others ", arc 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, to free- 
dom and to justice. 

A nominal world leadership may be 
maintained by "the power to coerce", 
which Mr. Ernest Thurtlc in his Fore- 
word visualizes as necessary even for the 
democracies, but it can be so main- 
tained only for a time. In that limita- 
tion lies the strongest assurance for man- 
kind. Superior force is not the final 
determinant in any struggle. Ideals will 
win in the long run, but their victory 
can be immensely hastened if those who 
hold them will but exemplify them. 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness cnkindleth nobleness. 

E. M. H. 
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tqboTs Educational Philosophy, By 
K. G. Saiyidain. (Arafat Publications, 
Lahore. Rs. 2/12) 

A poet is not an educator in the sense 
of a class-room teacher but he is entitled 
to be regarded as an educator in a wider 
sense in so far as he inculcates ideas and 
ideals and creates cultural forces which 
shape the outlook and the attitude of 
individuals or of a community. This 
book presents in a sympathetic and an 
appreciative spirit, those ideas, views, 
doctrines and theories in the philosophy 
of Iqbal which might well have a guid- 
ing and even a determining influence on 
e&cational procedure. 

The individual who is the subject of 
the educative process is, according to 
Iqbal, a free, active and substantive 
being, not a mere shadow, some cosmic 
metaphysical entity of a pantheistic or 
mystic Weltanschauung. The goal of 
human striving is the realisation of a 
profoundcr personality, not the dissolu- 
tion of the individual soul in the World 
Soul. Iqbal teaches that man should not 
be a mere passive spectator of his sur- 
roundings but their purposeful and 
creative manipulator. He rejects territo- 
rial patriotism and fanatical racialism, 
emphasising the unity of the human 
spirit and stressing the need of striving 
to evolve a common culture. In an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of freedom and of determinism, 
he interprets destiny not as an external 
force working against an individual but 
as “ the inner reach of a thing, its realiz- 
able possibilities which lie within the 
depths of its nature and serially actualize 
themselves without any feeling of com- 
pulsion’*. The ideally good man Iqbal 
conceives as one who cultivates an active 
and a dynamic personality, who sets out 
to conquer the world but who, after the 


Hindus and Musalnums of India, By 
Atulananda Chakrabarti. With a 
Foreword by Sir Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, litt. d.. and an Introduction by 
W. C. Wordsworth. (Thacker, Spink 
and Co. (1933) Ltd., Calcutta. Rs. 2/8 
or 5s.) 


conquest, possess^ a certain detachment 
whi(^ enables him to rise above the 
temptations and the weaknesses discer- 
nible in ordinary individuals. His urge 
towards world-conquest is not to gratify 
personal greed or to satisfy the satanic, 
sadistic impulse which subjects nations 
to undeser^ suffering ; it aims at help- 
ing . God in mastering the evil in the 
world. The completion of the pioccss of 
the formation of good character presup- 
poses a good social order. 

In a society ideally organised after 
the pattern of Islamic culture, none of 
the inequalities or the injustices arising 
out of birth, wealth, race or creed exist. 
The equality of man inevitably follows 
from the unity of God. If God is one, all 
men are equal, simply because the rela- 
tion of God to all men is identical. If 
all men are equal, patriotism becomes 
only a second-rate virtue. 

Iqbal carefully avoids other-worldly 
attitudes and life-denying influences. II( 
has laid due emphasis on the value of 
science for bettering the life of the indi- 
vidual and then of the community. Man 
as an essentially dynamic and creative 
being should rcshaixi his surroundings, 
mould his environment, better scxricty and 
elevate humanity to a hi^cr spiritual 
stature. Only in such striving does man 
realise the ultimate purix)se of his life ; 
only in such activity d(xis man help on 
God’s work in the world. 

All this is healthy and rich philosophy, 
but readers might feel sceptical .ns to 
whether the jxxit had meant it to be 
“ educational philosophy ’* to the extent 
to which Mr. Saiyidain would have us 
believe. At any rate the book makes 
stimulating reading for those who are 
interested in philost)phy and in educa- 
tion. 

D. G. Londiie 


“Prepare the forward paths in an- 
cient manner for the new hymn’’, a 
quotation from the Rigveda, is a happy 
choice as the key-note of this valuable 
study by the author of Cultural Fellow- 
ship in India, He brings together re- 
assuring precedents for fruitful coUabo- 
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ration between the two leading Indian 
cultures ; none but the bigot can reject 
his proofs of their essential unity. “ The 
course of true love never did run 
smooth ” ; the record of friendship and 
peace between the members of these two 
great communities has undeniably been 
marred by thorny passages, but even 
thorns rightly used may serve a healing 
purpose. It was the custom of the 
ancients, as it is of the Berbers of 
Somaliland to-day, to join with thorns 
the edges of a gaping wound. Shri 
Chakrabarti seems to have employed a 
similar technique with good results in 
this remarkably objective study. He does 
not gloss over the hurtful incidents, but 
he shows them in their true proix>rtions 
as mere surface eddies where two rivers 
mingle their waters to sweep on toge- 
ther to a common sea. 

St) much of the impression of topo- 
graphy, geographical or cultural, de- 
pends upon the level of the eye. To the 
ant a patch of grass no doubt apix?ars 
as a gigantic forest and what a man, 
if he noticed it at all as he walke d over 
it, would see as a small fissure in the 
earth must look to the ant like a vast 
chasm. That the chasm which sectarian 
demagogues prcKlaim yawns bctwwn the 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures in India 
is the result of such an ant’s-cye vim, 
Shri Chakrabarli’s book leaves us in no 


History of Shuh Ismu'll $cfm. By 
Ghulam Sarwar, m.a., ph.d., with a 
Foreword by Hadi Hasan, b.a. (Can- 
tab.) PH.D. (London). (Published by 
the Author, Muslim University, Aligarh). 

This is an excellent monograph on 
Shah Ismia’il (1487-1524 a.d.), the 
founder of the §afwl Dynasty in Persia, 
which “marks not only the restoration 
of the Persian Empire and the recreation 
of the Persian nationality after an eclipse 
of more than eight centuries and a half, 
but the entrance of Persia into the comity 
of nations and the genesis of political 
relations which still to a considerable 
extent hold good 

Sh&h Ismail, the saintly king, who 


doubt. 

His account of “ The Empire of 
Delhi” is particularly inspiring with its 
proof of mutual appreciation and its 
lesson which modem India should take 
to heart, that 

India enjoyed peace and prosperity, and 
gathered strength and solidarity, as long as 
the Government was based on the good will 
of the Muslim as well as the Hindu subjects. 

And after the break-up of the Moghul 
Empire, “during the period of dark- 
ness that ensued, the lamp remained yet 
alight in the huts of the common folk” 
as it does in how many thousands of oiir 
villages to-day ! 

Shri Chakrabarti has rendered a 
particularly valuable service to inter- 
communal amity in showing that much 
that has passed for the expression of 
religious intolerance has been motivated 
instead by considerations of dynastic 
expediency. That true religion is and 
must be a uniting, not a divisive force, 
is well brought out in the quotation by 
the great Indian poet Iqbal on which 
note closes this book which the reviewer 
would like to sec in the hands of every 
literate Indian 

A nation is living only by the unity 
of thought. 

If a s:icrami‘nt destroys that unity 
it is the denial of God. 

C. D. 


inherited from his “ darwish ” ancestors 
nothing but a “beggar's dish”, welded 
into a political synthesis the disruptive 
elements of the Persian land, which in 
the early years of the sixteenth century 
was divid^ into nine independent prin- 
cipalities. This he achieved by launching 
an endless struggle for bringing under 
his sway the small independent states 
and by introducing the Shia doctrines 
as the national religion of Persia. The 
rise of the §afwi power in Persia is of 
the greatest political importance, a land- 
mark in Persian history. Persia under 
the $afwlds rose a nation once again, 
homogeneous both politically and cul- 
turally. 
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Due to the inadequate and inaccurate 
treatment of this much-neglected period 
of Persian- history by Sir John Malcdm, 
Sir Qements Markham and even by Sir 
Percy Sykes, the present work is welcome. 
The treatment of the subject by Dr. 
Ghulam Sarwar is very lucid and critical. 
It has been divided into three sections. 
The first deals with the rise of the 
Great Sophi ” of Persia and his vigo- 
rous strug^e for the throne of Adhar- 
bayjim. The second section contains a 
descriptive and vivid account of his wars 
with rival rulers of ‘Iiiaq, FSrs. Yazd, 
Khui^san and Kirman, his coalition with 
Babur against the Uzbeks and his rela- 
tions with Turkey and the Ottoman 
rulers. The third section contains a rapid 
but comprehensive survey of the admi- 


Reassurance and Relaxation. By 
T. S. Rippon and Peter Fletcher. 
(George Routlcdge and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 6s.) 

Notwithstanding the fact that experi- 
mental psychology, as developed in 
theory and in technique and as applied 
to the practical concerns of normal and 
abnormal life, happens to be one of the 
youngest sciences, psychoanalysis and 
psydiotherapy have come to stay. In 
this volume, to which Dr. W. Russell 
Brain contributes a brief Introduction, 
the conditions under which anxiety ap- 
pears in nervous and neurotic patients 
are carefully described for the benefit 
of the general reader, and suitable 
remedies are suggested. The authors 
explain that life must mean an intimate 
reaction between body and mind, that 
anxiety is just " fear in less acute form 
and is to got rid of by reassurance ” 
and "relaxation'*, which must work in 
intimate co-operation. "Reassurance”, 
the authors note, "heals yesterday's 
wounds”, while "intelligent encourage- 
ment empowers the mind to fight and 
win to-morrow's battles ”. I would like 
particularly to commend two chapters. 


nistrative system of the Safwids and 
gives an adequate idea of the highly 
centralised administrative machinery of 
the $afwi monarchs. 

The History of Shah IsmdV Safm is 
an excellent specimen of sound and 
accurate scholarship ; the author has 
assiduously examined the hitherto un- 
touched documents and records, viz., the 
Turkish State Papers compiled by 
Firidun Bey in the sixteenth century and 
the records left by SSdl Ali Rd’is, a 
contemporary of Shah Tahmasp. More- 
over, he has studied the original 
documents of the period in Iran, which 
he poetically calls "the land, the earth 
of which has rubbed its face with the 
hoofs of the Shah’s charger 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat 

on “Inducing Relaxation” and “Out- 
line of Procedure”. 

From the standpoint of Indian 
psychology, most of the information 
given by the authors is contained in thi 
extensive Sanskritic literature on Yoga as 
the science of psycho-somatic hcaJing 
and purification. Whether the organism 
is thrown into violent paroxysms of 
emotional agitation or the mental equili- 
brium or equipoise is disturbed by kss 
violent but insidious anxiety-complex. ?, 
which, if not counteracted sufficiently 
early, would slowly but as surely hasten 
the organism to decay and destructu^n, 
the remedy proposed by the Yoga-Sastra 
is control of the breath. (Control of tlic 
mind will follow. When the mind is con- 
trolled, responses to environmental sti- 
muli become harmonious, regular and dis- 
ciplined. Emotions like fear and com- 
plexes like anxiety indicate disturbance? 
of harmony or maladjustment between 
the subject and his environment. The 
Yoga programme of postures 
and ncuro-muscular manipulations 
(mudras) have in view oftly the resto- 
ration of calm and equilibrium.* 

When a person either underestimates 


I* Our readers* attention is drawn to a review of another book. The Yoga System 
of Health^ on p. 271 of our May issue, where the dangers of undertaking practices 
without the right inner preparation are pointed out. — ^E d.J 
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or overestimates his capacities and equip- 
ment, he is sure to fall a prey to an 
anxiety-complex on account of non- 
realization of the anticipated ends. 
Indian psychologists call anxiety-com- 
plexes Chinta, It is capable of countless 
ramifications, based on subjective and 
objective factors. The anxiety of the 
mother for the safety of her child that 
has slipped from the window of a run- 
ning train, the anxiety of a lover who 
has seen his beloved coquetting with a 
rival, the anxiety of war-lords to save 
their skins and the anxiety of a spiritual 
aspirant to reach the goal in the face of 
insurmountable obstacles, tliough all 
belonging to the gems anxiety differ in 


Poems. By Tandra Devi, with a 
Foreword by Dr. James Cousins. 
(Tandra Devi Publications, Tandra- 
shram, Srinagar, Kashmir. Rs. 5) 

At first glance these poems are all of 
one stamp, and that stamp entirely mys- 
tical. But this poetry by Mrs. John 
Foulds, musician, writer and organizer of 
the Kashmir Industrial Guilds, is in fact 
of infinite variety and subtlety. 

Devi ! Thy songs are not of our world ! 
They arc of another attachment — 

A IcAT not of avarice, nor of lust, 

sings Hahz (Jullundhari) in his pre- 
fatory poem. Yet the contents are of 
the very stuff of this world, in the 
profoundcst sense. For instance, “ A 
Solemn Song of England " is in the best 
tradition of English patriotic poetry. 

Throughout these ixxims, which vary 
from standard verse forms such as the 
ballad and blank verse to a free verse 
similar in rhythm to religious chanting, 
the predominant note is the mystical 
longing to become one with the Divine 
and to have this world suffused with 
and transformed by It. Such poems as 
“The Holy Body”, “The Prisoner”, 
“Waken My Heart” and “The Divine 
Lover” especially illustrate this theme, 
the oldest and most heartfelt in the world. 

Sometimes the feeling alters and we 
find poetry reminiscent of seventeenth- 
century mysticism such as George Her- 


the reactions to whidi they lead. 

In the concluding chapter the authors 
refer to the relation between “Psycho- 
logy and Religion” and dedicate the 
book “ to those who for the love of God 
will dare to love their fellowmen redemp- 
tively”. To-day when thousands are 
being massacred simply because one man 
is suffering from neurotic anxiety and 
lust for world-domain, the daring to 
love one’s fellowmen should be com- 
mended as more precious than daring on 
the battle-front. On what is undoubtedly 
a fine exposition of the gospel of relaxa- 
tion and the practice of psychotherapy, 
the authors should be unreservedly 
felicitated. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 

belt’s. At other times the spirit is more 
akin to Blake’s, as in “ The Festival of 
the Winter Solstice”, which concludes 
with two poems, “The Birth in the 
Heart” and “The Cradle”, Christian 
Nativity ix)cms. In these too there 
is something that we do not find else- 
where in this collection, a joyous expres- 
sion of the happiness in the world 
process. 

Tandra Devi is not always able to 
free herself from the trite phrase, though 
often we come on most felicitous and apt 
expressions. Inevitably the voice of the 
mystic is bound by a limited number of 
ideas which change their outer garb to 
some extent but do not permit the same 
freedom of treatment as more concrete 
subjects. 

There is much, too, of the spirit of the 
English Romantic and Pre-Raphaelite 
poets here. We find the misty beauty of 
Shelley scattered throughout the poems 
and also something of the more sensuous 
beauty of Keats (“September Morning 
at Hindhead ”, “ The Quest ” or “ Pearls 
upon Your Feet”), and even something 
reminiscent of Wordsworth’s contempla- 
tive beauty (“To a Wild Iris in Kash- 
mir”). Likewise the vivid detail in 
“Bits of Glass”, combined with its 
medieval, melancholy tone, makes one 
think of William Morris or Christina 
Rossetti. (Indeed, there is more than a 
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little of her in all the poems.) 

In conclusion, these poems are for the 
serious-minded person still childlike in 
spirit while constantly seeking for the 
River of Life. 

The book is attractively illustrated with 


The Upanishads : Selections from 
the 108 Upanishads with English 
Translation. By T. M. P. Maha- 
DEVAN, M.A., PH.D. (G. A. Natcsan and 
Co., Madras. Re. 1/4) 

Mr. G. A. Natesan should be con- 
gratulated uix)n bringing out a cheap 
edition of selections from the IJpani- 
shads for the benefit of the lay reader 
who has not the leisure for a detailed 
study of the originals. The selections 
are from both the Major and the many 
Minor Upanishads ; I think the book 
would not have suffered if the Minor 
Upanishads had been omitted. The 
text is in Devanagri. The English 
translation is simple and good, though 
not quite so clear as that of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari in his Upanishads for 
the Lay Reader, this translation being 
more literal than his. 

Wc are sorry to say, however, that 
though the book has its merits, it fails 
in its avowed purpose of benefiting the 
lay reader. A reading of the ten Major 
Upanishads in this translation leaves 
him in confusion, as the teachings of 
the Upanishads appear to conflict. The 


I 

II 

II 


pen-and-ink drawings by J. Patrick 
Foulds, and it is printed and bound 
sumptuously, with a skill and artistry 
rarely seen in India nowadays. It is 
certainly a volume for lovers of beauty 
and truth. 

FI. B. Richardson 


conflict has not been resolved, even 
though the translator has followed 
faithfully the interpretation of Sankara- 
charya. It was with a view to putting 
an end to such confusion that Badara- 
yana wrote the synthesis, the Vedanta 
Sutras. A short summary of Badara- 
yana’s Sutras in the form of an intro- 
duction is earnc^stly recommended for a 
future edition of this book. 

Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore writes 
an able foreword in which he says : — 

The whole of the Upanishadic docliiiie 
may, indeed, be said to hinge on these two 
conceptions of Jnana and Vairagya ; and a 
later Vedantic vork represents them as the 
“two wings that arc indisi>ensablc for the 
soul, if it should soar unreslricled to its 
eternal home of freedom and peace ”. 

Sanyasa, Professor Fliriyanna writes, 
is “ self-renunciation and not world- 
1 enunciation ”. This was later worl^cxl 
out in the Bhagavad-Gita as Nishkania 
Karma. 

A reading of the Upanishads do<*s 
one much good in a cynical world that 
is busying itself with its so-called leali- 
lies of international murder and plunder. 

M. N. Srinivas 


“The great and peaceful Ones live 
regenerating the world like the coming 
of spring ; having crossed the ocean of 
ordinary existence, They help others, 
through compassion that seeks no return, 
to cross it. 

“ This desire is spontaneous, since the 
natural tendency of Great Souls is to 
remove the suffering of others, just as 
the nectar-rayed moon of itself cools the 
earth scorched by the fierce rays of the 
Sm.’*--Vivekachud(mani, 39. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


How important arc civil liberties? Is 
the principle of individual freedom 
worth maintaining; at all costs, as **the 
heart of civilization, the thing that gives 
it a soul ” ? Mr. Frank Murphy, since 
January an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, maintains 
that it is, in a vigorous article “ In De- 
fence of Democracy'’ which with the 
text of the American Bill of Rights forms 
the May issue of International Concilia- 
tion, published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

The attitude of democracy towards 
freedom of thought and of speech is epi- 
tomised in Thomas Jefferson’s statement 
of well over a century ago on the [xAky 
of the University of Virginia 

This institution will be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind, for 
here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 
ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error as 
long as reason is left free to combat it. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago the 
late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the Uniti'd Statf?s Supicmc Court re- 
duced this principle to an aphorism, 
which Mr. Murphy quotes “The 
ultimate good desired is better reached 
by free trade in ideas.” 

Civil liberty is already only a tradition 
in many parts of the world. Those who 
occupy the few remaining strongholds of 
freedom have no more difficult task, no 
more solemn obligation, than resisting 
the temptation, greater in these times of 
stress, to undermine democracy by de- 
nying civil liberty to this or that person 
or group. 

The free countries have the right and 
the duty to protect themselves against 
mcitement to violence, as to make anti- 
democratic propaganda ineffective by 
publicizing the source of its support and 


" ends obverse 

And sayings of philosophers'' 
Hudibras 

by fostering worthier doctrines ; but part 
of the obligation of every citizen as of 
every official is to be, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes put it, 

eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expressaon of opinions which we 
loathe- unless they so imminently threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an imme- 
diate check is required to save the country. 

Dare democracy to-day allow the air- 
ing of opposing views, trusting to the pro- 
mulgation and the practice of broad and 
sound principles to counteract propa- 
ganda for intolerance and against all 
that for which democracy itself stands ? 
To refuse to meet the challenge is to 
admit the validity of Gresham’s Law 
that “ bad coin drives out good ’’ in the 
world of ideas as well as in finance, and 
to bi^tray the faith that rests on the fun- 
damental dignity and nobility of man. 

In his Convocation Address at the 
Shrimati Nathibai Damodher Thacker- 
sey Indian Women’s University at Bom- 
bay on June 29th, Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
did well to stress the importance of young 
Indian women’s receiving the right type 
of education 

education of the sort necessary to give them 
power of judgment and strength of purpose 
to feel their responsibility for their future 
at an early age. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya recognized the de- 
sirability of all girls’ receiving training in 
citizenship and a knowledge of element- 
ary economics to make them good citi- 
zens, but most important from a practi- 
cal point of view was his emphasis on 
the desirability of home-makers* training. 
India must avoid the fatal mistake which 
the West has made in permitting the 
lowering of the dignity and the sacred- 
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ness of the home, for as Manu has de- 
clared (VI. 90) 

As all streams and rivers flow to rest in 
the ocean, so all the Orders flow to rest in 
the Householder. 

Wifehood and motherhood are recog- 
nized throughout India as the noblest of 
feminine callings and girls do receive 
training for it in their own homes from 
their earliest years, whether or not they 
are privileged to receive formal educa- 
tion. The speaker conceded that this 
traditional apprenticeship in domestic 
science was admirable as far as it went, 
but Indian educators may well consider 
adapting to Indian conditions such a 
system of “ Bridal Training ” as he de- 
scribed as given in Japan. That special 
preparation for the ix)sition of a wife in- 
cludes sewing and household manage- 
ment, some domestic economy and child 
psychology, and, not least imix)rtant, 
how to employ leisure time. 

In the eyes of men of forethought and 
ambition, a woman trained on these lines 
to the profession of wifehood was a far 
more desirable companion than an amateur 
wife. 

Skill in home management, well-nigh 
indispensable as it is to the success of a 
marriage, is comparable to observance 
by the individual of the laws of health, 
which is necessary to success in life. But 
no more than the possession of a healthy 
body insures a rich and full and benefi- 
cent existence does technical excellence 
in housekeeping insure a happy home. 
Mental and moral training are required. 
Marriage is primarily a spiritual institu- 
tion and qualities of mind and of heart 
play the greatest part in its success from 
the standpoint not only of the family 
members but of S(x:iety. For the fra- 
grance of an ideal home spreads far. As 
the G)nfucian Li Chi puts it 

From the loving example of one family 
a whole state may become loving ; and from 
its courtesies, courteous. 


How long will so-called Christians per- 
sist in the heresy of separateness? Is 
not the failure of organized Christianity 
written on the Continent of Europe 
toi-day so that all who run may read ? 


At the present hour the crying need of 
the world is for an unflinching stand for 
justice and for true democracy based 
on the recognition of the essential unity 
of all mankind without distinctions of 
creed, race, caste, sex or colour. Every- 
one who realizes that need, every sincere 
believer in that unity must deplore the 
recent launching in England of a period- 
ical to promote a “Christian Common- 
wealth whatever that may mean, sup- 
ix>rt of which movement an edi- 
torial rather ominously suggests may 
“ foreshadow the Christian Interna- 
tional 

We have no quarrel with the editorial 
claim for dependence of idealism for its 
sustenance upon religion- but to insist 
on idealists’ admitting “the validity of 
the Christian way “ is farcical. 'J'he 
good Samaritan, in the parable which 
epitomizes Jesus’ teaching of man’s duty 
to his neighbour, gave first aid to the 
stranger who was the victim of loul 
play and even arranged at his own ex- 
pense for convalt scent care for the unfor- 
tunate man, but if he left with his pro- 
tege a tract upholding the superiority of 
the Samaritan doctrines Jesus failed to 
mention the fact. Farcical too is the 
edittnial remark that “ lo the Christian 
[italics oursj there is always jivai!al>I.^ a 
‘ hidden Source of calm reix)se ’ 
Would Christians claim a monopoly on 
the Inner Citadid ? Does the Christian 
alone have free access to the God scaterl 
in the hearts of all creatures ? 

Those who have read Mr. Basil 
Mathews’ India Reveals Herselj (See 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa’s review of that 
self-revealing volume in The Aryan 
Path for January 1938) will not b(^ sur- 
prised that he figures prominently as a 
contributor to the early issues. Mr. 
Mathews knows how small a minority in 
India are even nominal Christians, 
though he greatly exaggerates their in- 
fluence. Where in a “Christian Cornmon- 
wealth ’’ would the great majority of 
non-Christians in India and elsewhere 
come in ? 

The whole attitude expressed in The 
Christian Commonwealth evinces arro- 
gance, conceit and the spirit of dogma- 
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tic exclusiveness— the very foes that the 
true follower of Jesus the Christ should 
fight against and conquer. 


A very similar false attitude which 
vitiates correct thinking is manifested in 
a speech of Lord Halifax who referred 
to Hitler as Antichrist, whose challenge 
“it is our duty as Christians to fight 
with all our power”. It is always un- 
wise for a Western ixilitician to drag in 
the name of Christ in his utterances or 
to refer to Christian ideals. Christendom 
has signally failed in practising the teach- 
ings of Jesus or in applying Christian 
ideals to its social structure or to its poli- 
tical legislation. The Heathen World is 
not ignorant of this. Leaving other 
countries alone, and confining ourselves 
to the British Empire, may it not be 
asked, ‘‘What is there Chrisllike about 
it?” No, this war is not fought by 
Christians against Antichrist— the Ital- 
ian army, navy and air force are full 
of Roman Catholics blessed by the 
Vatican and these Italians are Christians 
as arc Lord Halifax and others in the 
British Isles. The Hindu has admirably 
depicted the Indian point of view on 
this si.)eech of the Foreign Secretary in 
its leading editorial of 23rd July ; it is 
true that — 

it might be argued with more than a show 
of reason that the present chaos in Eufoik 
is itself due in the last instance to the tragic 
inadequacy of “ Christian ” civilization. 

If this war is to do any good to the 
world, to Europe or to the British Em- 
pire itself, it will be through a self-ex- 
amination by Britain of herself. She 
needs to see her own blemishes, her own 
moral weakness, her own intellectual dis- 
honesty, her own imix?rial selfishness, her 
insularity at home, her arrogance abroad. 
Let her stand before the bar of her own 
soul and answer “ Is my Empire Christ- 
ian?” Now is her opi>ortunity to 
practise some humility and to consider 
to what extent she has applied the Christ- 
ian ideal enshrined in the noble words 
— “ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them : for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 


It is not often that wisdom comes from 
the mouth of the British Thunderer. In- 
formative always, and literary at times, 
he is the incarnation of propriety and 
convention. It is with pleasure then that 
we read what the Indian newspapers pub- 
lished from the British Oflicial Wireless 
(5th August), summarizing an editorial 
dealing with the ” task of the makers of 
the coming peace The Times states : — 

The first step towards the creation of a 
new European order will be to feed the hung- 
ry, to clothe the naked and to house the 
homeless. No frontiers and no national 
rivalries can be allowed to impede this essen- 
tial task. The old motto ‘ to each according 
to his needs ’ is the only criterion which can 
be applied. 

While granting this as the first step to 
be taken by the peacemakers, unless the 
narrow idea of “ European reconstruc- 
tion” is rejected and homage paid to 
man as man everywhere, in Asia and 
Africa as well as and not only in Europe, 
peace will not come. If “ the right distri- 
bution of resources” is taken up with 
only Eurofxj in mind and if it implies 
economic exploitation of the other Con- 
tinents, wars of a more terrible kind 
must result. What is essential, and press- 
ingly so, is that the peacemakers put 
their minds on moral principles ; eco- 
nomic equity bereft of high ethics will 
prove disastrous. Simple living implies 
a real high standard of living, and be- 
cause European nations have lived extra- 
vagantly, and not nobly, exploitation of 
non-European territories has resulted, 
and at last, Nemesis having overtaken 
Europe, its leaders are compelled to 
search their own hearts. But to abandon 
old habits of thought, to unlearn the 
wrong lessons in which Europe was 
brought up. to re-orient its mental life, 
is a most difficult task. Unless, however, 
European leaders undertake that task, 
there is no hope for their peoples. 

In honouring the great philosopher- 
poet of India, the University of Oxford 
has honoured herself by obeisance, in a 
world tom by nationalistic ambitions, to 
the truth that culture transcends nation- 
alistic feelings. False views of patriotism 
will not be corrected by the carnage now 
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in progress. As Sir Maurice Gwyer, who 
presided at the ceremony, so aptly put 
it : 

Apollyon must be met and conquered. . . 
in that kingdom of ideas and of die mind, 
where it is the teachers and philosophers, 
who can most effectively sustain the cause. 

But Apollyon is in the heart of every 
man and woman and unless he is con- 
quered there, he will extend his Kingdom 
of ignorance from land to land. This 
very war is a symptom of the labours of 
Abbadon, and there is need for teachers 
and philosophers to educate men and 
women in Britain as well as in Germany. 

Rabindranath Tagore in accepting the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature from 
Oxford struck a note worthy of ancient 
and honourable India, when he said : — 

In an era of moimting anguish and van- 
ishing worth, when disaster is fast overtak- 
ing countries and continents, with savagery 
let loose and brutal thirst for posvsessdon aug- 
mented by science, it may sound merely 
poetic to speak of any emerging principle of 
world-wide relationship. But a time of vio- 
lence, however immediately threatening, is 
circumscribed, and we who live be^^ond it 
and dwell also in the larger reality of time, 
must renew our faith in the perennial growth 
of civilisation toward an ultimate purpose. 

An inspiring feature of the ceremony 
was the use of two classic languages - 
Latin and Sanskrit. The poet spoke in 
“ that ancient tongue, the Venerable 
Mjother, from whom the language of the 
University's address, and the language 
which I now speak, trace alike their 
origin ”, said Sir Maurice. Thanks to the 
labours of British, F'rcnch and German 
philologists, the Sanskrit language has 
now gained recognition as the Mother 
of human tongues. But the grand ideas 
enshrined in the “ Language of the 
Gods” have not received the recognition 
they deserve. If the ideas of the Gita, 
the Upanishads and the Brahma-Sutras, 
if the lofty morals of the two Epics, had 
been accepted and applied in advancing 
the progress of European civilization, we 
would not have to-day the heart-rending 
events perpetrated by intoxicated heads. 

Culture knows no barrier. And yet 
the culture of ancient Asia was barred 
from entering the minds and hearts of 
European humanity in the last century. 


It is still very' greatly neglected. If Euro- 
peans had absorbed the lofty teachings 
of the •philosophers, poets and mystics of 
China, India and Iran as Hindus, Mus- 
lims and Parsis in this country absorbed 
the message of European statesmen, 
singers and novelists, the world would be 
a different place to-day from what it is. 
The next stage in human development is 
the sincere acceptance of the idea which 
was stressed at Santiniketan on the 7th 
of August - -Humanity is One and Uni- 
versal Brotherhood founded upon true 
philosophy must gain more than lip re- 
cognition if the race is to progress to a 
sphere of enlightenment. 

And speaking of the cultural value of 
the study of Sanskrit, we must refer to 
an excellent address on “Why and How 
We Should Study Sanskrit” which the 
Hon. Justice Sir S. Varadachari deliver- 
ed in inaugurating the Loyola College 
Sanskrit Association at Madras on the 
30th of July. After speaking about the 
indirect, utilitarian advantages, not neg- 
ligible however indirect, he said : — 

Another aspect which deserved serious con- 
sideration, was whether utility consisted only 
either in material value or in political ad 
vantage or whether utility did not also in- 
clude the cx)na’ption of cultural value. 
There was alsf) the point of view that ev<*n 
supposing cultural value was not to be ir. 
eluded in the narrow conception of utility, 
was not cultural value by itself sulhcicnt to 
justify the study ol Sanskrit ? That depend- 
ed upon the answer to the question whether 
life was to be limited only to bread and 
butter or whether there were not higher in- 
terests in life than the utilitarian aspect. 

An inconspicuous Geiinan school- 
master of Wandsbek, Hamburg, is the 
hero of an account by Ian G. Colvin 
in The Nineteenth Century and After 
for June on ” The Jurist Who Rebejlcd 
Dr. M. Siems had a theory of jurispru- 
dence with which he could not reconcile 
the Nazi theory that anything that bene- 
fits the whole people is right and lawful. 
He sturdily maintained that natural 
morality was the only sound basis for 
law and urged that the Nazi legal doc- 
trines should be approximated to the 
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natural sense of law in the people. 
Measures contravening that natural sense 
of law might be for the benefit/ of the 
whole people and therefore expedient, but 
Dr. Siems objected to the claim that 
they were ipsa jmto lawful and right. 

He sponsored his ideas openly. He 
wrote to the Fuhrer about them ; he 
circulated his little pamphlet on The 
ConcepLion of Law in Sound Human 
Understanding and the National Social- 
ist Doctrine of Law; finally, in 1937, 
determined to secure attention and a 
hearing, he foolishly created a disturb- 
ance with a dummy pistol at a public 
meeting. Of course he was taken into 
custody ; equally of couist^, although the 
alienists found him sane— suffering, one 
oi mem said, from a strong desire to as- 
seft himself ! — he was committed to a 
lunatic asylum. He is presumably there 
still. 

Mr. Qjlvin quotes the following from 
Dr. Siems s offending pamphlet, which is 
as certain to be endorsed outside of Nazi 
Germany as it was to be condemned 
inside that country . — 

The conscience, the knowledge of right 
is born with man. It is not like a lang- 
uage, to be learned, it is apparent, of con- 
stant value, unaltered by space and time ; 
valid in all nations and in all times. The 
man of the people associates with his idea 
of Right a consciousness of general appli- 
cation, and of eternity What is right, 

according to the logic of the people, is not 
only right for Germans, it applies to the 
relations of Germans with Frenchmen, yes, 
to the relations of Germans with Jews. 


Humanity being one, i\ moral triumph 
in any part of the world is a victory 
for the whole. Such a moral triumph, 
a victory of enlightened public opinion 
over the dark fora's of hatred and of 
cruelty, of law and order over anarchy, 
was the rounding out by the U. S. A. 
of the first year without a lynching in 
its history, which The New York Times 
reports. Mob violence, directed chiefly 
against Negroes, but sometimes also 
against other victims of popular rage, 
has been one of the darkest blots on the 
record of the North American republic. 


The peak of national dishonour was 
reached in 1892 when 231 died at the 
hands of mobs and as recently as 1930 
there were 21 mob murders in the 
U. S. A. Lovers of justice and of mercy 
everywhere will rejoice with that country 
that success has at last crowned the de- 
termined efforts of its Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation and especially 
of the energetic Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynch- 
ing which was formed within the last 
decade. 

There are lessons for India in this 
victory, lessons which we shall miss if 
we take a holier-than-thou attitude. For 
outbreaks of mob violence arc no dif- 
ferent for being called communal riots 
than for being called lynchings and the 
life of indignities and of social persecu- 
tion to which so many millions in our 
country are condemned is little more 
creditable than would be actual violence 
against their persons. 

Intolerance, racial, social or credal, is 
the ix)isonous root from which grow 
IxTsecution and mob violence in every 
form. Cutting off the branches will not 
overcome the evil permanently. In- 
tolerance must be eradicated. 

The public condemnation of lynching 
which was given by enlightened women 
of the Southern United States undoubt- 
edly played a large part in stamping out 
the evil. 

Millions of Hindus no doubt deplore 
the hardships which the stupid and 
heartless fiction of untouchability im- 
ix)ses. Untouchability would be over- 
come in no long time if those men and 
women, and especially those who are 
looked up to as leaders, would openly 
witness to their faith in human brother- 
hood as did Shri B. G. Kher on July 21st. 
The former Prime Minister of Bombay 
and several satyagrahis who joined him 
took brooms and personally swept the 
streets as a first step in a “clean-up” 
campaign in the Harijan quarters of 
Kurla near Bombay. Such a practical 
example by a respected and sincere 
popular leader deals an effective blow 
to social prejudice. 
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The feverish restlessness, the almost 
universal sense of frustration and of dis- 
content, the lack of integration in the 
individual himself which characterize 
modern civilization in the West— are 
they not largely due to the lack of co- 
ordination between the life of man and 
the processes of nature of which he is a 
part? The turning of night into day, 
the inventions to circumvent climatic 
variations, the demand for unseasonable 
delicacies ; many instances were brought 
together a few years ago by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel in his Man the Unknown^ all 
showing the increasing disharmony be- 
tween man and his universe. 

The other side of the medal appears 
in Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee’s article 
“ The Village Outlives All ” in Asia for 
June. The Indian village beyond a 
doubt owes its unbroken continuity of 
existence, its stabilizing and elevating 
influence down the centuries, in large 
part to the sensitive adjustment of the 
tempo of its life “to the balance and 
rhythm of Nature’s processes ”. 

Man himself is as peaceful here as the 
tempo of his work, which is guided by the 
slow ripening of crops in his field, the slow 

movement of his bullock-cart Economic 

transactions are placed in the background 

of the cosmic forces The villager Mieves 

in a long scheme of things, and it is he who 
has given to the world visions of eternity, 
cosmic justice and human brotherhood. 

To live in such close a^mmunion with 
nature inspires the reverence for her liv- 
ing spirit which is so marked a quality 
of the Indian villager. Dr. Mukerjee 
indeed sees the villager’s greatest 
strength as lying in his ardent personal 
religion, in which all his toil, 
his art and his morality have 
theit source. He writes of the Indian 
peasant’s “ moderate speed of living, his 
equanimity in the midst of calamities, 
his capacity for living and working with 
others and his deep concentration of 
purpose ”. 


It is hard for Indians, many of whom, 
like their ancestors for countless gene- 
rations, have been vegetarians from their 


earliest years and find a meatless diet 
entirely natural and satisfying, to realize 
hpw bold an innovator was the disting- 
uished physician, Dr. William Lambe, 
the pioneer of reformed diet in ear- 
ly nineteenth-century England. The 
London Vegetarian Society has just 
published a memoir by his great-grand- 
son,* Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham, which 
brings out not only the beneficial results 
of Dr. Lambe’s own adoption of a non- 
fiesh diet and the remarkable longevity 
of himself and his several children, all 
brought up as vegetarians, but also deals 
very interestingly with how Shelley was 
fired by Dr. Lambe’s theories. 

Not only did the great poet and hu- 
manitarian become a vegetarian himself, 
but his philosophical poem Queen Mob, 
published in 1813, refers repeatedly to 
his vegetarian convictions and to his 
anticipation of a happier age, when man 
will spare the animals and avoid for 
himself the diseases ascribable to an 
“unnatural diet’’. 

Which, still avenging Nature’s broken law, 

Kindled all putrid humours in his frame. 

Shelley mentions in his notes on that 
poem the remarkable health of Dr. 
Lambe’s family on a vegetarian diet, 
tlvjugh he does not refer to them by 
name. 

How unprepared was the public mind 
for Dr. Lambe’s theories of dietary u> 
form is apparent from the reference to him 
soon after his death, in Dr. Francis 
Hawkins’s Harveian Oration, delivered 
in Latin before the College of Physicians 
in 1848. He referred in very high 
terms to Dr. Lambe’s learning, profes- 
sional skill and personal integrity, only 
to add with amused tolerance which one 
can well believe was shared by many of 
his colleagues : — 

If he wished, rather rashly, to deprive 
us of flesh diet, nevertheless he must be for- 
given. For whom then did he harm ? So far 
as I know none, unless it were himself, for 
no one else paid attention to it. 

In the last assumption he was wrong, 
as the existence to-day of the London 
Vegetarian Society is itself the proof. 
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THE ANCIENT MESSACiE OF BHTSHMA 

“ For his eternal salvation, the devout worshipper, with mind withdrawn from 
everything else and casting off all desires, beholds Thee, 0 Govinda, that art the Pure 
Soul, in his own soul.*’ 


Such were the words spoken by 
Bhishma as he lay on his bed of arrows ; 
with a pure heart, joined hands and con- 
centrated attention he meditated on 
Krishna, the Master of Yoga ; ere he 
cast off his wounded body the grandsire 
of the Bharatas hymned in cheerful and 
strong voice the praise of the Supreme 
Man “of unfading prowess, attired in 
ydlow robes of the colour of the Atasi 
flower”. While the devotee was thus 
engaged the Master Krishna responded : 
seated on a sofa adorned with gold and 
gems, attired in yellow robes of silk, 
decked with many celestial ornaments, 
Krishna blazed with splendour. Ilis 
bosom adorned with the Kaustubha gem, 
he looked like the Udaya mountain 
bathed by the rising sun. Yudhishthira, 
it is recorded in the Shmtilmrvan, calling 
uix>n Krishna, found him thus, plunged 
in deep meditation. Surprised that such 
a Lord as Krishna should be engaged in 
rapt o(mtemidati<H), Yudhishthira enquir- 
ed and was told : “ Bhishma, lying or 
his bed of throws, who is like unto a fire 


that is about to go out, is thinking of me. 
Hence my mind also became concentrat- 
ed on him. Bhishma sought my refuge ; 
therefore, I orntred my mind upon him." 
Further, Krishna told Yudhishthira : 
“When Bhishma disappears from the 
world every kind of knowledge will dis- 
appear with him. Go to him now, 
question him about whatever you may 
desire to learn.” 

To Yudhi^thira and a great concourse 
Bhishma spoke at length on the vital 
subject of Dharma. The noble ethics of 
his great speech are part of India's price- 
less inheritance and its message is for us 
of the twentieth century as much ps it 
was for those of old times. It is natural, 
therefore, that invited by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
Oewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, 
M.A., LL.a, should have selected as his 
subject “ The Ethic Discourses of 
Bhishma”. The oocaami was the pre- 
sentation to the Rajasaheb of Aundh of 
the newly published Udyogaparvm of 
the Mahdbhdrota. As is well-known, the 
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Institute is engaged in the noble and 
laborious task of publishing a critical 
edition of that great epic and is issuing 
it in parts. The presentation of the 
Udyogaparvan to the Ruler of Aundh 
at the hands of Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri was most appropriate ; among 
the very few Rajas who are trying to 
establi^ a righteous form of administra- 
tion in their States Shrimant Bala 
Saheb Pant Pratinidhi is one who sets 
a shining example ; he has already 
introduced a democratic form of govern- 
ment in his State and in doing so he 
has not overlooked the principles of olden 
days, for he is a lover of the ancient 
Indian culture. On the occasion of this 
presentation our esteemed friend Dewan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri read a paper 
under the above-named title and we take 
pleasure in printing the major portion 
of it below. 

Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri is a well- 


known Gujarati author, whose Milestones 
^ Gujarati Literature was reviewed in 
dur magazine for February 1939. So 
far back as 1902 he contributed a study 
in the Mahdbhdrata on “Krishna, the 
Hindu Ideal “ to East and West, edited 
by the celebrated social reformer B. M. 
Malabari. In this paper he gives our 
readers the benefit of his study of the 
Shantiparnm, emphasising the teachings 
of high ethics which rulers, soldiers and 
administrators can practise even to-day, 
and should. At the beginning of the 
Kali-Yuga, under the inspiration of Shri 
Krishna, the venerable Bhishma laid 
down principles of conduct which if 
applied would save the present-day West 
from the impending destruction. For 
that purpose the ideas advanced in the 
following paper as well as others to be 
found in the great discourse need to be 
studied and reflected upon. Here is 
Dewan Bahadur jhaveri’s address : — 


THE ETHIC DISCOURSES OF BHISHMA 


Year before last I had occasion to go 
through the Shantipmvan ; when Profess- 
or Edgerton delivered a public lecture 
about it at the rooms of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, I had 
to preside over it as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of that Society. When reading 
it, I was struck with certain aspects of 
the Parvan and hence I have thought of 
saying a few words before you about 
them. 

The Mahdbhdrata is not only a heroic 
poem, it also deals with various phases 
of human life and human nature, besides 
mere heroism on the battle-field. We 
come across in this great work the teach- 
ings of many exponents of the philosophy 
of life and action ; but amongst them 
Bhi^ma takes the premier place, and 
the Parvan where he is at his best is the 


Shantiparvan. It is the gem in the whole 
crown. Bhishma has uttered there 
certain truths which are eternal, effective 
for all time. The advice he gives and 
the methods he advocates are found to 
be useful whatever the age or the Yuga. 
He 

“ deals with the perpetual recurrent 
situations of life which are as real and 
as true to-day as they were ten thousand 
years ago and (what is more advises us 
to adopt a spiritual mood towards 
them).”— (Foreword by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan to The Mahdbhdrata as a 
History and a Drama by Rai Pramath- 
nath Mullick Bahadur). 

The Shantiparvan as we find it to-day 
is full of repetitions, contradictions, in- 
consistencies and absurdities ; that is the 
bane of all editions of the Mahdbhdrata, 
excqjting the parts published by the 
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Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
But still, what remains—after weeding 
them all out, using one’s common-sense 
-'is full of practical, worldly wisdom : 
wisdom acquired during Bhishma’s long 
life of one hundred years— because that 
is stated to have been his age when he 
was lying on his bed of arrows waiting 
for the hour of his death— wisdom which 
far exceeds that of Seneca or of Socrates. 

The circumstances under which an 
appeal for light and guidance was made 
to him by Yudhishthira arc familiar to 
all Hindus. The great fight was over ; 
the Pandavas had entered Hastinapur, 
and Yudhishthira was duly installed on 
the Gadi, much against his will, as he 
wanted to go to the forest to make 
amends for the great sin committed by 
him in killing his kinsmen. It was then 
that Krishna intervened and asked 
Yudhishthira to take full benefit of the 
great exiierience and knowledge of the 
Patriarch, before he left the world, and 
to learn from him all that ought to be 
learnt by a king about (1) religion, (2) 
morals, (3) statesmanship, (4) diplo- 
macy, (5) politics and (6) domestic life, 
for of all persons then alive Bhishma was 
the foremost in conversance with moral- 
ity and duty. Yudhishthira accepted 
Krishna’s advice and sat at the feet of 
Bhishma day after day till all his ques- 
tions were answered and the discourse 
was finished. 

Evidently Yudhishthira attached the 
greatest importance to kingly duties and 
asked his grandsire first to discourse on 
them. He said, 

“The science of kingly duties is the 
refuge of the whole world of life. O 
thou of Kuru’s race. Morality, Profit 
and Pleasure are dependent on kingly 
duties. It is also clear that the practices 
mat lead to emancipation are equally 
°®Pendeiit on them. As the reins are in 


respect of the steed, or the iron hook in 
respect of the elephant, even so the 
science of kingly duties constitutes the 
reins for checking the world.” — {Shanti- 
parvan, Adhyuya 46, Slokas 2-5 as trans- 
lated by Pratap Chandra Roy, Vol. I, 

p. 168) 

In his opinion, it was the masterkey 
which would open the locks on the doors 
of all branches of knowledge, and hence 
he supplicated Bhishma to enlighten him 
on that problem. It is not possible to 
condense within the limits of an address 
the advice given by Bhishma, but a reply 
or two may be quoted which tersely but 
effectively sum up the situation. He 
says : — 

“Just as a woman who is going to 
become a mother disregards objects most 
dear to her for preserving the child in 
the womb, even so kings should behave 
themselves for the good of their subjects.” 
—(Adhydya 46, Sloka 45) 

A sound and statesmanlike piece of 
advice which holds good for all times. 
One of the kingly duties is to fight ene- 
mies, be they the enemies of Dharma or 
of the State. The discourse on the 
methods of warfare against them sets 
out such sound principles, and of such 
abiding truth that, human nature being 
what it was in those times and what it 
is in these, that is, being identical, un- 
changed, they hold gixxi to-day ; nay, 
they are even followed by the combatants 
in the present European war. Side by 
side with his advice on the constitution 
of a Parliament of Advisers and an inner 
Cabinet, and on the qualifications of their 
members, he does not forget to mention 
such minor details as that the king 
should take care to discharge his mu- 
nicipal duties by inspection of old and 
dilapidated houses.— (Ad/tydya 48, S/o- 
kas 4-7) 

He then instructs him as to how to 
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fight with the enemy. Bhishma is a great 
advocate of fighting a fair and righteous 
battle ; one should not hit one's foe below 
the belt ; nor should a male fight with 
a female. 

“ If the enemy comes clad in mail, his 

opponent should put on mail A car- 

warrior should proceed against a car- 
warrior. One should not on horseback 
proceed against a car-warrior. When an 
antagonist has fallen into distress he 
should not be struck ; poisoned and 
barbed arrows are the weapons of the 
wicked and should not be used." 
— {Adhydya 95) 

There are a number of such Sutras 
meant for a righteous foe and a right- 
eous fight. But “if the enemy fights 
aided by deceit, he should be met with 
the aid of deceit." The institution of 
having spies in the enemy’s camp and 
country is as old as the Mahdbhdrata, 
Hitler’s Fifth Column tactics are not an 
innovation, nor are his other ways of 
fighting. How to take the enemy by 
surprise and to employ all means un- 
known to him is part of war ethics, on 
the principle that all is fair in war. But 
humane conduct towards the foe is al- 
ways emphasized by Bhishma. 

“ A weak or wounded man should not 
be slain, or one that is sonless (a direc- 
tion peculiar to the Aryan Hindu) ; or 

one whose weapon has been broken 

A wounded opponent should cither be 
sent to his own home, or if brought to 
the victor’s quarters should have his 
wounds attended to by skilful surgeons." 
— {Adhydya 95, Sloka 12) 

The six principal duties of a sovereign, 
as far as the waging of war is concerned, 
arc thus set out (i) To make peace 
with a foe if he is found stronger 
(sandhi) ; (ii) to wage war against one 
of equal strength (vigr^a) ; (iii) to 
invade territory belonging to one who is 
weaker (yanu) ; (iv) to withdraw skil- 


fully in face of danger (esana) — (as the 
British Forces did from Dunkirk in the 
present war and from Gallipoli in the 
last) ; (v) to seek protection and safety 
in one’s own fort when one is weak and 
is invaded by superior forces (sam- 
shraya) ; (vi) to sow dissensions among 
the chief officers of the enemy (dvaidhi 
bhava), — (Adhydya 57, Sloka 16) 
Brihaspati’s as well as Shukra’s iVi/i- 
shdstra and Kautilya’s Arthashdstra 
follow the same lines, but they are all 
based on the principles enunciated by 
Bhishma. — (Adhydya 59) 

Apart from the war, the duties of a 
king in peace time are so minutely set 
out as to form an extensive treatise in 
itself. “Protection of the subject, O 
Yudhishthira, is the very cheese of kingly 
duties." Thus does Bhishma inaugurate 
the series of his discourses. To be able 
to discharge that duty,* a king has to be 
in touch with the life lived by his 
subjects. One of the modes of achieving 
this is the employment of spies, who 
should be men looking like idiots or like 
those that are blind and deaf. They 
should be full of wisdom and able to 
endure hunger and thirst. Spies should 
be set on the counsellors, the friends and 
even the sons of the king.- (Adhydya 
58) The king is enjoined, if he is to 
reign as a king in the true sense of the 
word, to take care of the following 
things : — (i) his own self, (ii) his coun- 
sellors, (iii) his treasury, (iv) his 
machinery for awarding punishment, (v) 
his friends, (vi) his provinces and (vii) 
his capital. — (Bhishma and His Teach’ 
ings. By M. N. Dutt, p. 183) 

A large portion of Bhishma’s dis- 
course is assigned to the science of 
chastisement — Dandaniti’—md distinc- 
tions are drawn between punishments 
meted out to the four castes of society 
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prevalent then. The Bnahman, as the 
one who lays down the law, contrives to 
escape with next to no punishment at all 
for even heinous offences — an instance 
of that phase of human nature which is 
always partial to self. This part of the 
discourse draws for us a picture of the 
social life of the people then, and we 
find that drink-shops, public women, 
pimps, actors, gamblers and keepers of 
gaming-houses existed even then. They 
were considered sources of social dis- 
order, and Bhishma suggests means to 
check the distress they create. 

A king cannot rule without ministers 
or counsellors ; he has need of friends ; 
but even in their case the king should 
make extreme caution his watchword ; 
he is asked not to trust them implicitly. 
Everyone should be trusted as well as 
mistrusted. The characteristics and 
qualifications of ministers are given in 
detail but even the most loyal of them 
is not exempted from liability to be mis- 
trusted. A minister should be well-born, 
incapable of being won over by bribes 
or by other means, one who would live 
with the king and advise his master. 
One who possesses wisdom and goodness 
and who knows the duties of a king can 
provide for future events and contin- 
gencies, never grieves for what is past 
and knows the virtues of time. A king 
should engage servants who would share 
his griefs and joys, would try to be 
agreeable to him, would devote attention 
to the accomplishment of his objects and 
would be faithful and loyal to him. A 
king’s income and revenue should be 
managed and supervised by contented 
and trustworthy men who know how to 
increase the finances. A king should look 
after his treasury with great care and 
should try to add to it— his bams should 
be always full of com, and his effort 


should ever be to increase the quantity. 
A great king and a tme king is never 
heedless or unrighteous. 

We all know about the noble conduct 
of Shivaji when the daughter of his 
Mohammedan opponent fell into the 
hands of his soldiers and was brought to 
him as a prize of war. He did not keep her 
in his harem ; he consulted her wishes and 
accordingly sent her back to her father. 
The germ of that kingly and generous 
behaviour is to be found in the advice 
of Bhishma that if a king succeeded in 
bringing a maiden from the house of 
the vanquished foe, he should keep her 
for a year in his palace and ask her 
whether she would wed him or any one 
else. If she did not agree, she should 
at once be sent back. 

To Yudhishthira's question whether 
a slayer of men, a king who wages 
war, can gain the regions of bliss, 
Bhishma answers that by chastising the 
wicked, by performing sacrifices and by 
giving away gifts, kings become pure and 
virtuous. The reclaimer of a field for 
the punx)se of reclaiming it takes up 
both paddy blades and weeds, but the 
king instead of destroying the paddy 
blades makes them grow more vigorously. 

The section that is taken up with ad- 
vice on the leading of troops states 
everything that is necessary for the selec- 
tion of military roads and camp sites ; 
as to who should form the van and 
who the rear and how the troops shoula 
be arranged when a sortie is to be made. 
When a small army has to fight a large 
force, he says, an array called suchimukha 
-needle-mouthed— should be formed 
forthwith (soldiers should be so drawn 
up as to form a wedge-like appearance 
with a narrow head) and in order to 
keep up the morale and the spirits of the 
soldiers the leaders diould cry, ** There, 
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there, the enemy is broken ! No fear, 
fresh friends have arrived ! ’* Modem 
armies use all these devices. 

Hitler’s grievance against the Treaty 
of Versailles is that the victors sought 
so completely to break the back of the 
vanquished that the latter could not rise 
again. According to him, it was the 
act of barbarians. What is Bhishma’s 
advice in such a case? How should a 
victor, according to him, behave towards 
his broken foe ? He cites in support of 
his own advice the words of the wise, 
and says that a king should only break 
the strength of his enemies— he should 
never, when the opportunity comes, per- 
secute his enemies, the reason being that 
a foe may become a friend, sooner or 
later. A king should never do such an 
injury to his foe as would rankle in the 
latter’s heart.— (AdAyaya 103, Sloka 19) 

After summarizing the duties of a king, 
including the ethics of war, principles of 
statesmanship, governance and successful 
administration of his kingdom in its 
various departments, Bhishma discourses 
on the state of society existing in his 
time, which, of course, was the reflec- 
tion of the mode of life followed from 
the days prior to his. He describes the 
spheres of work and the duties of the 
four Vmi:^as (castes), of which the Sudra 
formed the bottom and the Bridiman the 
top, more puissant and powerful than the 
reigning king, immune from every 
penalty and punishment, but at the same 
time expected to lead an austere life 
of self-control and to be a paragon of 
virtue and the premier preceptor, learned 
and exemplary in behaviour, in justifi- 
cation of the high position assigned to 
him. Much of this discourse seems 
strange and artificial to us at present. 

This is followed by a discussion of 
the four Asramas or modes of life— 


the Brahmacharya, the Gdrhasthya, the 
Vdnaprasthya and the Sanny^a {Adh- 
ydya 191, 192), all of which are held 
in great respect and looked upon 
as ideals but have never been observed 
in practice for hundreds of years. In 
fact, it is the opinion of scholars that 
even then changes were imminent and 
that the Pandavas were very closely 
identified with the great work of recla- 
mation in India. The India of that age 
was ripe for change in administration 
and in regard to social, civil, political 
and religious matters, and the progress 
of this great story with its wonderful 
characters like Yudhishthira, a true ideal 
king and man, and Draupadi, typifying 
in her Svayamvara the high place which 
women had in India, unfolds the prep- 
aration towards the change in social 
structure which came later.— (The 
Mahdbhdrata as a History and a Drama, 
by Rai Pramathnath Mullick Bahadur) 

Bhishma was striving really for the 
moral and political regeneration of India, 
teaching the science of morality ; dis- 
courses on truth, sin, ignorance, self-re- 
straint, penance, wrath, lust, friendship, 
malevolence, wickedness, self-control, 
sinfulness, and righteousness nearly fill 
up the time left to him on this earth. 

The goal of human life is the attain- 
ment of tranquillity (shdnti) which will 
ultimately lead to emancipation. This 
tranquillity can be attained only by self- 
knowledge (dtma-gnyan) a kind of wis- 
dom which can be acquired by simplicity, 
by heedfulness, by cleansing the soul, 
by mastering the passions and by waiting 
upon aged seniors. A person thus succeeds 
in attaining emancipation. Prahlada, in 
whose mouth these words are put, had 
trained himself to be incapable of indulg- 
ing in grief ; he was without attachments, 
without pride, without desire and hope. 
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freed from all bonds and dissociated 
from everything. He did not see any 
one as his foe. Thus was he passing 
his time in great happiness and every 
man with wisdom was, in Bhishma’s 
time, driving towards this goal. 

The Shantiparvan, a symbol of the 
learning and the intellectual achievement 
of the ancient Hindus, covers the whole 
held of human life and records discourses 
which contain standards of life of high 
value, the motive all along being spirit- 
ual. 

European and American savants have 
tried to extract from the MaMbhdrata, 
and specially from this Parvm, the 
meaning of the teachings of Bhishma. 
However, they cannot follow the associa- 
tion of ideas, the significance of certain 
words and the phases of life depicted 
therein as we can do, the reason being 
obvious, viz., that our ancestors have 
lived that life and we too are doing so. 
For this reason the more attempts are 
made to unravel the tangled threads of 


this great book, the more they are wel- 
come. Our instinct will lead us right. 
The work of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute is a proof of this ob- 
servation and an instance in point. 

In spite, however, of their alien cul- 
ture and unfamiliarity with the associa- 
tion of our ideas, some of those Euro- 
pean savants have been able to convey 
the spirit of the original in their own 
language through translation. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia and Song Celest- 
id naturally come to one’s mind in 
support of this statement. To one such 
passage {Adhydya 28, Sloka 36) in the 
Shantiparvan Sir Edwin Arnold is in- 
debted for his famous lines with which 
I would conclude this address : — 

Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 
upon the boundless ocean plain, 

So on the sea of life, alas, man nears 
man, meets and quits again. 

I only trust and hope that our meet- 
ing this evening will not be like this 
and that we will meet again. 

K. M. Jhaveri 


There is a wonderful tree, called desire, in the heart of man. It is born of the 
seed called error. Wrath and pride constitute its large trunk. The wish for action is the 
container of the water that is to nourish it. Ignorance is the root of that tree, and heed- 
Icssness is the water that gives it sustenance. Envy constitutes its leaves. The evil acts 
of past lives supply it with vigour. I-oss of judgment and anxiety are its twigs; grief 
forms its large branches ; and fear is its sprout. Thirst after diverse and agreeable objects 
forms the creepers that twine round it on every .side. Cupidinous men, bound in chains 
of iron, sitting around that tree, pay their adorations to it, in expectation of obtaining its 
fruit. He w^ho, subduing those chains, cutteth down that tree and seeks to cast of! both 
sorrow and joy, succeeds in attaining to the end of both. That foolish man who 
jw^shes this tree by indulgence in the objects of the senses is destroyed by those very 
wjects in which he indulges after the manner of a poisonous pill destroying the patient 
to whom it is administered. A dexterous person, however, by the aid of Yoga, forcibly 
teaieth up and cutteth with the sword of samddhk, the far-reaching root of this tree. 

--Mahdbharata, Shantiparvan. 


THE DANGERS OF THE INFINITE 

[Hugh I’A. Fausset is wdl-known to our readers as a clear thinker, often 
stimulating. This thouj^t-provoking article has its bearing on the present condition 
of the world.— Ed.] 


It is strange how oftoi, when a theme 
is in one’s mind, the books one reads or 
events in one’s life seem to illustrate or 
reinforce it, as if one’s thought drew 
to it by some inner compulsion the food 
it needed. During the last few weeks 
I have had occasion to read three books, 
A. C. Bradley’s Ideals of Religion, Denis 
de ' Rougemont’s Passion and Society, 
and Nicolas Berdyaev’s Leontiev. And in 
each of these, from different angles and 
with varying emphasis, the problem of 
the right relation of the infinite to 
the finite has been raised. It is, I'suppose, 
the basic problem of human life and one 
which the East and the West have ap- 
proached from different sides, if a spatial 
metaphor may be applied to something 
which transcends them. And now we 
are being forced to search for the true 
centre in which the Infinite ceases to be 
an abstraction and the Finite a mere 
fact, but each is made real in the other. 
It may be, as G)ventry Patmore wrote, 
that “nothing is so fatal to that ‘real 
apprehension ’ which is the life of truth, 
as thinking about the ‘ infinite ’ ’’. Yet 
only the thought which is infinite can 
reveal the truth of the finite. 

Of the three books I have moitioned 
Bradley’s alone treats this problem from 
a purely philosophical standpoint. But 
Bradley by professim was a literary 
critic. And when in 1907 he gave the 
Gifford lectures, now at last published 
in this book, he brought to the study 
of religion a mind steeped in the mean- 
ing of poetry. He did not confuse the 
two, but his intimate efcperience of the 


creative mystery, as it was manifested 
in the minute particulars of great poetry, 
gave him a centre from which to view 
both the abstract and the concrete as 
only modes of a reality which included 
them both. And it was from this cen- 
tre that he measured the reality of vari- 
ous religions and the degree to which 
they were eccentric either through 
infinite or finite over-emphasis. In this 
respect his discussion of “philosophic 
Brahmanism” was particularly interest- 
ing. In its denial of the finite he con- 
sidered that “no more genuine religion 
than this has existed or can exist ”. But 
he concluded that in its emphasis on 
the one being, free from all limitation, 
which abides for ever in changeless per- 
foctim, it reduced the world to a mere 
phantom in relation to which it was fu- 
tile to act. Man was required not merely 
to mortify the senses and the vain pos- 
sessive dreams they generate. He must 
renounce too, “innocent pleasures and 
active kindness, and his political inter- 
ests, and all effort to make things 
better : in fact, knowledge and beauty 
and goodness and the ideal itself, at 
least as he has understood them ”. And 
of course there is truth in this. He who 
has died or even begun to die to the 
illusion of the separate self will under- 
stand and so express all such interests 
and activities differently. But far from 
ceasing to act, he will begin really to 
act, even in apparent inactivity, as never 
before. 

In suggesting that the East’s empha- 
sis on the infinite emptied finite existence 
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of meaning or purpose Bradley was 
echoing a prejudice which thirty years 
ago was less challenged than it is to-day. 
Yet the problem which he thus raised 
is an eternally real one and few have 
defined the approach to a right solution 
of it better than he. The finite, he ar- 
gued, as most of us experience it, may 
be an illusion. But if an illusion is not 
what it professes to be, neither is it 
nothing. And he continued,— 

“ You cannot get rid of the finite by 
flying to an infinite which leaves it exist- 
ing in this curious ambiguous fashion. 
But if we start from the basis that some- 
how there is to be the inlinite, and yet 
that the finite is not to be evaporated 
into nothingness, we should then per- 
haps have retained the positive element 
of the religion of the abstract infinite 
and have removed what rendered its ac- 
ceptance impossible What is wanted 

is a view which, instead of severing the 
infinite eternal reality from the finite, 
imperfect and temixiral, would make the 
relation between them p)ositive as well 
as negative. , . .The infinite must be the 
opposite or negation of the finite, and 
so far the theory was right. But on 
the other hand, it cannot be merely that; 
for, if it were, the finite, which certainly 
in some sense exists, would still remain 
unchanged, and therefore the infinite 
would not be infinite, it would be limited 
by this opix)site outside it. What is 
required, then, is that the infinite should 
negate the finite in such a way as to 
include it : and since it cannot include 
it as finite, or in its finite character, it 
must include it in a form compatible with 
the nature of the infinite. In that case 
this infinite would not be a blank in 
which all the distinctions of finite ex- 
istence had run together and vanished, 
but would be the perfection of the finite 
which as such it denies.” 

This passage seems to me to state the 
problem and suggest the lines along 
which it can be solved with unusual 
clarity, though the solution has to be 


lived to be proved. The essence of it lies 
in the insistence upon a relation between 
the infinite and the finite. The infinite 
must always take precedence because it 
is limitless. But unrelated to a world 
of forms, it remains for us a void. Simi- 
larly the finite uninformed by the in- 
finite is empty of value and meaning. 
Only in relation do these two voids be- 
come an organic whole, in which the finite 
manifests the infinite up a graduated 
scale from the lowest, which manifests 
it least and is emptiest and most limited, 
to the highest which is most charged 
with eternal significance and of which 
the limits are least limiting. Seen in 
this light the finite is no longer a 
wretched denial of the infinite and there- 
fore deadly and to be escaped at all 
cost, but the body of the infinite and 
as such to be accepted with delight 
and awe for its infinite potentialities. 

The difficulty not only of truly con- 
ceiving this relation but of truly living 
it is obvious. For it is as easy to accept 
as to deny the finite wrongly. Accepted 
for itself and for the selfish satisfaction 
we can temporarily derive from it, it is 
an illusion. But we are equally blinded 
by self-will when we deny its limits in 
a desire for infinite sensation. To ex- 
perience the tme relation we must eli- 
minate in ourselves all selfish craving, 
yet we must not fall into indifference. 
We can agree with Mr. Aldous Huxley 
that “ God is completely present only in 
the complete absence of what we call our 
humanity ”. Yet in shedding the human- 
ity which in fact is so much less than 
human we must grow into the humanity 
which has its centre in the more than 
human, in the creative heart of being. 

It is as dangerous, therefore, and as 
necessary to deny humanity as to affirm 
it. For while on the temporal level hu- 
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manity is imperfect and evil, it is poten- 
tially expressive of the highest good 
which we on this earth can conceive and 
of which we have examples in the 
noblest of our kind. We have, therefore, 
to be continually denying the impulses 
of our mortal humanity as a condition 
of expressing a divine humanity, deny- 
ing desire, for example, to express devo- 
tion. Yet to accept our mortality on 
one level is equally essential to realiz- 
ing what is eternal in us on another. 

The history of man and particularly 
of his religions shows how extraordinarily 
hard it is to deny the finite or affirm 
the infinite without selfish perversity, or, 
in other words, to maintain a creative 
relation between them. And Denis de 
Rougemont in his Passion and Society 
traces with brilliant insight how a fail- 
ure to do so has underlain the whole 
theory and practice of romantic love 
and also of war in Western Europe from 
the middle ages until to-day. A love of 
love as an absolute, unrelated to human 
conditions, is a love of death. It is the 
supreme egoism which desires not liber- 
ation into selfhood but annihilation into 
nothingness. “To love love more than the 
object of love”, as de Rougemont puts 
it, “to love passion for its own sake”, 
is to love suffering as an end instead 
of a means. There is a clear-sighted 
passion, to which the mystics testify, in 
which suffering is gladly accepted as a 
means through which the human will 
may become more deeply expressive of 
the Divine will. But for such mystics 
“ the Dark Night ” was something to be 
passed through. For romantic lovers, 
of whom Tristan and Iseult were proto- 
types, it was the culmination of the flame 
in which they sought to be devoured, 
the final void to which all sensation, pur- 
sued as an end, leads. Such love was. 


of course, the apotheosis of egotism. It 
scorned finite relations, save as a pretext 
for infinite desire. In de Rougemont’s 
words, it “treated a fellow-creature as 
but an illusory excuse and occasion for 
taking fire ”. And it even devised separa- 
tions, if life did not provide them, to fan 
the flame, that it might bum more fiercely 
to Death. Individuals were but so many 
defects of infinite non-being, and passion 
was intensified as an escape from, in- 
stead of a fulfilment of, human life. 

Extremes of passion such as this may 
be rare in life, if not in literature, but 
the love which is a consumption because 
it foils to be a communion is common 
enough and is \at this moment raging in 
the world. It is because men are foiled of 
communion that they seek to destroy 
themselves in a holocaust of mutual sui- 
cide. For the infinite in man’s heart can- 
not be denied. And if it is not polarised 
in the true reciprocity of love, the crea- 
tive counterpoint of one person with 
another, the art of neighbourliness, it will 
sweep through mankind with as blind a 
destmctivencss as an unharnessed electric 
current. Denied organic expression in 
a true interplay of human life, it will 
gather force as a repressed longing for 
death which will inevitably explode. How 
extreme the denial has now become is 
shown by the kind of explosion which 
modem war represents. For if the Light 
is not married to the Darkness in a 
continual redemptive communion, it be- 
comes a force of darkness, terrible in 
its perverted power. And man, deprived 
of the joy of being which can deliver 
him from the woe of existence, ignorant 
of the transcendent Day which glorifies 
terrestrial Night, can only become, in 
his longing for self-extinction, an agent 
of an elemental darkness. 

Yet how hard it is to achieve the 
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creative rdaticm even for those who are 
consciously on guard against escape into 
the infinite and who insist most strongly 
on polarity as the condition of true human 
experience, is well illustrated in the life 
and thought of Leontiev, the Russian 
writer and contemporary of Dostoievsky 
of whom Nicolas Berdyaev has written a 
penetrating study. Few can have dis- 
liked more strcmgly than Leontiev all 
notions of abstract humanity or felt 
more vividly the tension of opposite 
principles immanent in all creative 
forms. “ Both the poetry of earthly life 
and the conditions of salvation here- 
after”, he wrote, “necessitate neither a 
sort of continuous and impossible love, 
nor a constant animosity, but speaking 
objectively, a sort of harmonious tension 
of hostility and love, in face of higher 


endsr 

Yet near as he came to conceiving 
the duality which is a condition of true 
unity, he never, as even this sentence 
will suggest, really succeeded in “de- 
stroying the negation” in himself, and 
so in “redeeming the contraries”. 
Hence his hatred of the human in him- 
self and in his fellow-men, and his oscil- 
lation between an aesthetic love of the 
senses and a monkish denial of them. 
In his attachment to the finite he was 
as much under fate, as little a truly free 
spirit, as those were who abandoned 
themselves to the infinite. And the more 
one ponders the problem, the more one 
realises that it is only by fidelity to 
both, in creative love, that man’s hu- 
manity may truly express the divine. 

Hugh FA. Fausset 


A LESSON FROM A VILLAGE 


It has been stressed times out of 
number that the nearly seven lakhs of 
Indian villages are the backbone of the 
nation, socially, economically and 
culturally. The communal problem 
bears less heavily upon the villagers 
than on the populations of the towns. 
The Editor of that valuable monthly 
journal The Rural India, in pointing out 
in his July issue this relative exemption 
of the villages from intercommunal 
bickerings and friction, cites the recent 
*?port in RashtrorVam of Shrimati Hem- 
prabha Devi’s visit to Nisinda village 
Talora,^ where fifteen or sixteen 
Hindu families were living peacefully 
and amicably with about four times as 


many Muslim families. The joint 
Hindu-Muslim Panchayat was function- 
ing efficiently and any culprit would ac- 
cept unquestioningly the punishment it 
pronounced, irrespective of the commun- 
ity of whoever carried out its sentence. 

Here is one instance, and are not sure 
that numerous others of the kind do not 
exist in Rural India, which bears out our 
opinion that the communal canker is a 
malignant growth peculiar mostly to our 
urban life, and that where the corrupting 
influence of selfish politics has not spread 
its taint, the two communities have lived 
and do live still in perfect unanimity and 
harmony, of which happy state Nisinda 
described above is an example. This is one 
of the many things which our dties can 
and have yet to learn from our villages. 



THE BLEND OF CULTURES IN INDIA 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF OLD IRAN 

[Dewaa Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri writes on a thmie of great 
importance at the present time in India.— ^.] 


Th^ is much talk to-day about the 
many conflicting creeds and cultures, 
castes and communities in India and 
the alleged impossibility of the 
emergence of an Indian nation and an 
Indian culture. We hear loud war-cries 
of “Pakistan ! ’’ In the South a political 
party has raised its slogan, “Dravida 
for Dravidians ! ’’ and urges the purga- 
ti<xt of the Dravidian culture by remov- 
ing from it the contaminations due to 
the Aryan culture. Some time ago an 
imaginative votary of Tamil derived the 
Tamil alphabet straight frmn heaven. 
Similar claims have beai set up for the 
Telugu script. These war-cries are but 
a few of the sounds and alarums 
generated by the clash of intellectual 
arms in modem India. 

My aim herein is to show that the 
reality in India has always been not 
conflict and clash of cultures but their 
mutual contact and cdlaboration. We 
need not go here into the question 
whether the Dravidians and the Aryans 
were both immigrants into India or had 
India as their original home. That 
matter is far from dear. Nor is it clear 
whether the Mdienjo-Daro and 
Harappa dvilisation was Dravidian ot 
A ryan or Sumeriaa But what is clear 
is that there was a complete blend of 
Aryan and Dravidian cultures. The 
story of Sri Rama’s adventures in 
Kishkindha is most suggestive in this 
respect. It is a reversal of the old dash 
between Aryans and Dasyus or Dasas. 


There is a story in Travancore that the 
King of Kerala fed the combatants on 
both sides during the MahSlMrata war. 
The tide of war flowed to and fro all 
over India. Somdimes North Indian 
monaidis carried their victorious arms 
southwards and at other times South 
Indian monarchs carried their banners 
into North India. Asokan pillars are 
found in South India. The Andhra 
Kings left their impress <m North India. 
Every such military overflow led to a 
new cross-fertilisation of cultures. Even 
more than the military overflow, the 
religious overflow due to saints and 
sages who went all over India disputing 
and preaching, singing and dancing, 
brought about a fusion of cultures. 

I wish specially to emphasise here the 
interrelation between Aryan and Iranian 
cultures, the Islam-Iranian cultural 
blend and the later Hindu-Muslim one. 
All these show that what we have to-day 
is a blended culture expressing itself 
through a Hindu, a Parsi, a Muslim or 
a Christian technique. 

The Aryans and the Iranians were 
one in race and in religion. They had 
(Hice a common home. Probably it was 
in what is now called Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. The people who lived there 
and founded a great culture were known 
as the Aryans. It was only later that 
they s^rated, <Kie branch colonising 
the Indus River system and later over- 
dreading the Ganges River system, and 
the other branch ookmising Persia. 
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Later yet each called the other by the 
geographical name. The Aryans in 
India called the Aryans in Persia 
Paraseekas ; the latter called the former 
Hindus and their land Hapta Hindu 
(Sapta SindhUf i.e., the Land of the 
Seven Rivers), the seven rivers being 
the Sindhu, the Chenab (Chandra 
Bha^), the Ravi (Parushni), the 
Sutlej (Satadri), the Saraswati, the 
Ganga and the Yamuna. Or the seven 
rivers may also have been the Indus, 
the five rivers of the Punjab and the 
Saraswati. The Saraswati, though it was 
a small river and is not traceable now, 
was extolled as the best of Mothers 
{Ambitamd), as the best of rivers 
(Naditamd) and the best of goddesses 
(Devitamd). See Rig Veda II, 41, 16. 
Very probably the region round it was 
the cradle of the human race. (See 
Rig Veda II, 41, 17). The Zend-Avesta 
also refers to the most sacred river 
Harahvaiti (Saraswati). 

The two branches of the Aryan race 
were great each in its own way. 
Professor Max Muller says in The 
Science of Language : — 

“ The Zoroastrians were a colony 
from North India. They had been 
together for a time with the people 
whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place 
and the Zoroastrians migrated west- 
wards to Arachosia and Persia." 

Professor Spiegel says : 

“The Iranians emigrated last from 
India, and thus carried with them the 
largest share of Indian characteristics." 

This emigration led to the Perso- 
Aryans developing the antique culture 
in a new way which was destined to have 
a profound influence both on the Indo^ 
Aryans and on the Semitic races. 

I^r. Haug says : — 


“ The intoxicating Soma beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and 
invigorating drink prepared from 
another plant, together with the branches 
of the pomegranate tree, and without 
any process of fermentation (simply 
water is poured over them) ; but the 
name, in the Iranian form Homa, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies 
also.” 

This was because the genuine Soma 
which grew on the Himalayas and in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers was not 
available in Persia, and so a substitute 
for it was found in the mountains of 
Iran. Later the genuine variety of 
Soma became scarce in India, and so 
the Aswalayana Grihya Sutra allows 
the Putika or Phalguna plant to be 
substituted for it. Other substitutes 
arc stated in the Shatapatha Brdhmana, 
Thus slowly the old intoxicants fell into 
disuse. This was not the only change. 
Very possibly also the dissenters among 
the Aryans objected to the Aryan 
sacrifices. Dr. Haug writes 

“ The ancestors of the Brahmans and 
those of the Parsees (the Iranians) 
lived as brother tribes peacefully 
together. This time was anterior to the 
combats of the Devas and the Asuras 
which are so frequently mentioned in 
the Brahmanas, the former representing 
the Hindus, the latter the Iranians.” 

The Iranian leader Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster) was a religious reformer 
who led his men to Iran after they had 
been beaten in battle by the Indo- 
Aryans. He cried out in Yasna 46 : — 
” To what country shall I go ? Where 
shall I take my refuge ? What country 
is sheltering the master and his 
companions ? . . . I know that I am help- 
less For, I have few men. I implore 

Thee (Ahura Mazda) weeping, thou 
living God.” 

Zoroaster, after leading his people to 
Iran, consolidated his position there. 
He gave them very lofty ethics, and a 
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metaphysics of his own which differed 
sli^jhtly from the Indo-Aryan metaphys- 
ics. He taught the world the glory of 
Ahura Mazda who created the Universe 
and was the sole souice of light and life 
and wisdom and goodness. In the 
Iranian religion there is no attempt to 
identify God and the Universe. Nor is 
there any trace of belief in Karma and 
Reincarnation.^ There is a dear oon- 
oeption of a future life wherein there 
will be a distribution of rewards and 
punishments according to deeds done 
during life. The Iranian scriptures 
exalted morality and righteousness 
(Asha), Among the Iranians, as am<Mig 
the Hindus, the cow became a sacred 
animal. The caste system^ prevailed in 
both, in one form or another. 

That there was a great schism 
between the Aiyans and the Iranians is 
clear also because Zoroaster treats 
the word “Deva*' as meaning Demon. 
Ahura Mazda means the Wise Being. 
God is Light, Justice, Omnipotence, 
Ahura corresponds to the Sanskrit word 
Asura, The word Asura is used in some 
portions of the Rig Veda in respect of 
gods and esperially of Vanina, and in 
other portions as meaning demons. In 
Rig Veda, X. 124, it is used in both 
senses. In the Atharva Veda it means 
only demons. Dr. MacDonnell is, how- 
ever, wrong in saying in his book on 
Sanskrit Literature that Sura was coined 
from Asura. Sura means the shining 
being. The syllable rd probably comes 
from the root Raj (to shine), or the 
root Rd (to receive) or the root Rd (to 
give). Thus Sura and Deva mean the 
same thing. 

It is thus very likely that the Iranians 


were the dissenters, because while the 
Vedic Devos become Demons in Zo- 
roastrianism, there is no contemptu- 
ous condemnation of or even any 
reference to Mazda in the Vedas. Very 
possibly Mazda is only the Vedic God 
Mitra in another form. Amesha SperUas, 
who are said to be Ahura Mazda’s 
diildren, correspond to the Adityas. 
The foremost of them was named Vohu 
Manah (the Good Mind). Vohu 
Manah corresponds to the Holy Spirit 
and is the revealer of Ahura Mazda’s 
secrets to men. Next to him are Asha 
(Righteousness). Khshetra (Power), 
Aramaiti (the goddess of the earth and 
of wisdom and piety), Haurvatat 
(felicity) and Ameratat (immortality). 
The Rig Veda (VII. 36. 87) refers to 
Ritamahim aramatim jnam Devim 
Ritajndm. In Zoroastrianism Sraosha 
is the god of obedience. Airama Ishyo 
means the desired friend. 

Zoroaster's ethics are lofty and noble. 
The concept of Asha is the counterpart 
of the Vedic concept of Rita. He 
sharply contrasts Right and Wrong. 
Emerson says well that the universe 
when looked at from the point of view 
of the intellect becomes a Unity, and 
when looked at from the point of view 
of conscience becomes a Duality. After 
all, the contrast of Ahura Mazda and 
Angramanyu is nothing more than a 
counterpart of the conflict between 
Nirguna Brahman and the Gunas. 
Zoroastrianism stresses the eternity and 
victory of Ahura Mazda. Its gospel is 
an optimistic gqspel. Man must be 
ethical to win God’s favour. He must 
have Humata, Hukhta and Huvarshta, 
i.e.. Good Thoughts^ Good Words and 


^TTie dextrine of Karma is ixiq>]idt in 2^rDastrianism. The late Sir Jiwji 
J. Modi has written an excellent ess^ on the subject, vMdn is included in his volume 
entitled Oriental Conference Papers. — &>. 

2 See The Dinkard, Vol. I, pp. 36-7 .— Ed. 
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Good Deeds. Zoroaster preferred the 
good life in the world to mere asceticism. 
Agriculture is enjoined in his scriptures. 
Among social virtues he specially 
Gommended Truthfiilnessi Faithfulness 
and Charity. The Parsis are even 
to-day the mo^t charitably disposed 
people in the world. 

Thus Zoroastrianism developed a 
high ethical ideal and a clear-cut 
Dualism in metaphysics. The former 
had a great effect on Hinduism just as 
did later the protestant movement of 
Buddhism, bom in India itself. But in 
India the wonderful monism of the 
Upanishads was a rare and radiant 
flowering and could not but be regarded 
as the greatest forward step in metaphys- 
ics. As a result of the schism which led 
to the Perso-Aryans going away from 
their parental home, they missed the per- 
fume and the sweetness of such a splen- 
did blossoming. They missed also the 
wonderful synthesis which was attained 
in the BT€\hma Sutras of Vyasa and in 
the Bhagavad Gita, which form the 
very summit of religious thought. But 
the sublimity of their ethics, their clear 
vision of the antagonism between 
Right and Wrong and their unwavering 
monotheism had a wonderful effect on 
the neighbouiing Semitic religions and 
brought to Hinduism a re-emphasis on 
the ethical life as an indispensable part 
of the spiritual life. 

Zoroastrianism firmly believes in 
immortality and in heaven. The 
conception of heaven is refined as the 
House of Song and Praise, the Home 
of Saints. Zoroaster understood and 
realised “man's destiny on earth and 
beyond in the terms of a divine family ”. 
The Souls cross over the Chinvat 
Bridge and pass into heaven. Chmvat 
n^eans the separator (of the good from 


the bad). Zoroaster himself is said to 
keep the Bridge, to guide the Souls over 
it and to plead for them before God. 
Zoroastrianism has the two concepts of 
Individual Judgment and the Last 
Judgment. The bones of the corpse 
were ordered to be preserved, as there 
was faith in a resurrectiem of the body. 
Aramaiti would give pure and sinless 
bodies in heaven and the good souls 
were destined to live there in perfect 
happiness. There was also a belief in 
the Return of Zoroaster and in the 
renovation and regeneratiem of Crea- 
tion. 

Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism 
and Jainism are Aryan religions. 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam are 
Semitic religions. These seven religions 
rule the world to-day. Of the former 
group Zoroastrianism profoundly influ- 
enced Judaism, and through it, Christi- 
anity and Islam. It influenced and 
perfected the concepts of monotheism 
and immortality and heaven and hell 
in those faiths. Mr. Samuel Johnson 
says well in his book on Persia : — 

“Although a flood of physical force 
swept its special name and organization 
out of being, its soul passed into 
Mohammedanism, Judaism and Christ- 
ianity to mould these new accessions to 
the same essential purpose." 

Strangely enough, Islam swept 
Zoroastrianism out of Persia and the 
unconverted and unconquered remnants 
of the Iranians came bade to the bosom 
of the andent but Eternal Mother- 
India. Two causes contributed to this 
result. One was that the Islamic 
Brotherhood was not weakened by the 
Hindu or Iranian caste system or the 
Christian class system. Further, Islam 
created and maintained a military or a 
semi-militaty culture whereas the Hindu 
and Zoroastrian polities had become 
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oveidvilised, luxurious, pacific and dis- 
organised. 

But this Islamic conquest of Persian 
culture led to a modification of the 
spirit of Islam. Professor Darmesteter 
says : — 

“ Islam indeed as practised in Persia 
is no Islam at all. It is the ancient 
religion of Persia clothed in Mussulman 
formulas.** 

Sufism is the blend of Zoroastrian- 
ism and Islam and was profoundly 
influenced by Hindu Vedantism. Mr. 
M. C. Parekh says 

“The ori^n of this new spiritual 
movement, in all probability, is to be 
found ^ India.** 

Sufism had its finest efflorescence in 
Persia and in India and shows the 
influence exercised by both on Islam. It 
is, in short, the subtle and sweet ripen- 
ing due to the grafting of Islamic on 
Indian thought, and vice versa, Mr. 
M. C. Parekh says with true discern- 
ment 

“ The fact that Indian Moslems, 
according to this author, have taken so 
kindly to Sufism, clearly shows that the 
Moslems of India, a very large majority 
of whom come from the Hindu race, 
are still true to their racial genius and 
spiritual heritage.’* 

Babar, Akbar and especially Prince 
Dara were profoundly influenced by it. 

One of the finest episodes of Indian 
history is that relating to the Parsce 
Pilgrim Fathers. The unconverted and 
unoonquered 2k>roastrians fled to India. 
India was really a country of repatria- 
tion and not a country of exile to them. 
The Parsee Pilgrim Fathers came to 
Hindustan at the beginning of the 
eighth century of the Christian era and 
since then have flourished as a 
community in India. Their worship of 


the Sun and the Fire made them 
thoroughly acceptable and accepted in 
India. Akbar treated them with respect 
and kindness and helped in the spread 
of their culture in his court. He wanted 
a religious and cultural blend of Hindu- 
ism, Zoroastrianism and Islam. 

It is not possible to refer in detail 
here to the cultural and religious blends 
of Hinduism and Islam in India. I have 
tried to do that work in a series of 
articles on “ The Evolution of Mysticism 
in India*’, which is to appear in these 
pages. Not only in music, painting and 
architecture was there a harmonious 
blending of the highest ideals of the 
Islamic and Hindu cultures, not only 
were the Taj and the love of perfumes, 
Attar, the product of such a fusion, but 
also in the field of religion and of philos- 
ophy Indian Sufism brought special 
graces of its own and the great Saints 
Chaitanya and Kabir and Nanak 
showed the common basic ideas of the 
two religions. Islam felt the impact of 
Hindu mysticism and idealism and 
Hinduism felt the impact of Islamic 
democracy. 

After the advent of British rule, 
Christianity made considerable advance 
in India. In Malabar and elsewhere it 
had progressed even earlier. The 
Christian ideals of service and social love 
and practical philanthropy have deeply 
influenced both Hinduism and Islam, 
as well as Indian Zoroastrianism. In 
its turn Christianity has felt the fine 
touch of Persian and Indian Sufism and 
of Hindu Vedantism. 

As a result of these currents and 
cross-currents, India has stamped her- 
self indelibly on all the culturesr- 
whether home-bom and home-bred or 
immigrant and India-bred. All the 
religions and cultures in India show 
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certain features indicating their Indian- 
ness. We find in them all a quivering 
sense of the sacredncss of life, a concept 
of universality in diversity, a high 
ethic, a preference of defensiveness to 
aggression, a fine mystical feeling and a 
deep sense of the divine. The blend of 
cultures in India is real. Though the 
scxrial and religious formulae and 


techniques of the various communities 
may differ and must be preserved in the 
interests of diversity of charm and 
charm of diversity, they will in future 
be concordant and not discordant, and 
we can witness hereafter the forward 
flow of the Indian Culture through the 
life of the Indian Nation. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


ASOKA’S EMISSARIES 


Most of Mrs. Rhys Davids* article 
on “ Asoka, Heir of ‘ The Way * ’*, which 
appears in the First Issue for 1940 of 
Indian Art and Letters^ is devoted to 
showing how that great Indian ruler of 
the third century b.c. carried on the 
spirit of the teaching of Gautama the 
Buddha, to whom he owned allegiance. 
For example, though the expression “ the 
Way *’ docs not appear in any of 
Asoka’s rock and pillar Edicts, he refers 
repeatedly to growth and to becoming 
and to action in accordance with 
Dhamma. She mentions also the com- 
pound bhcva-smihh enjoining man to 
cultivate self-restraint and to foster the 
divine growth in himself, which we might 
equate with the Buddha’s “ Cease to do 
evil ; do good.” 

Some of her most interesting com- 
ments, however, are in reference to the 
claim against which she has protested 
before, i.e., that Asoka’s emissaries to 
other countries were missionaries in the 
sense of propagandists of Buddhist 
theology. She seems to challenge even 
the idea that A^soka sent missionaries of 
-any kind outside of India. 

The Edicts say only that he sent men of 
a sort, called incidentally dute (a term 
never, I believe, used for relifdous missioners 
or messengers, “as far as” (i.c., to the 
confines of) certain Western dominions. 

It was indeed no theological dogmas 
that Asoka promulgated but the moral 
which underlie all creeds and 
which the Buddha had so greatly 


stressed. Rock Edict XIII, quoted by 
Prof. Radhakumud Mtx^kerji in his 
valuable article on “The Proponent of 
Universal Religion ” (The Aryan 
Path, January 1935) seems, however, 
to leave no doubt that Asoka’s emis- 
saries did travel not only to but also 
in other Indian kingdoms and carried 
their message to the territories of “five 
Greek kings”, identified as the contem- 
porary rulers of Syria, Egypt, Macedo- 
nia, Cyrene and Epirus. In all of these 
he claimed to have won a “ moral con- 
quest” {Dharma- Vijaya) so that people 
were following his moral injunctions. 

It would, of course be preposterous 
to see in this effort at moral education 
an attempt at proselytism. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids indeed ix)ints out that in Gimar 
XII Asoka specifically “ deprecates 
‘commending one’s own sect and blam- 
ing another’s. . .save lightly’ Mission- 
ary activity in the objectionable and es- 
sentially self-righteous modem sense 
would have been unthinkable to the wise 
king who recognized the unity of all re- 
ligions in their central truths and who 
wrote : — 

Whosoever extols his own sect and con- 
demns the sects of others wholly from a 
blind devotion to his own sect, i.e., from the 
thought, ‘‘ How I may glorify {dipaydma) 
my own sect”,-'-onc acting thus injures all 
the more the interests of his own sect. 
Therefore, it is very desirable that the fol- 
lowers of different sects should be brought 
together in concord (samavdya) that they 
might know of the doctrines held by others. 



LIGHT IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 

III.— IN IBN AL-‘ARABI AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 

[This is the third of this instructive series of articles by Dr. Margaret Smith 
on the conception of Light in Sufism.— Ed.] 


The conception of Light set forth by 
al-Ghaziall was developed by a great 
thoosophist of Andalusia, Mubyl al-D!n 
Ibn al-*ArabI, the “Grand Master” 
of Sufism. He was bom at Murcia in 
A.D. 1165 and after studying in Spain 
travelled to the East, visiting Egypt, 
Syria, Baghdad and Asia Minor. lie 
settled finally in Damascus, where he 
died in a.d. 1240. He was a profound 
and original thinker, making use of 
many systems of thought, including 
Hellenism and the Epistles of the 
Ikhwan al-Safd * and, not least, the teach- 
ing of his immediate predecessor, al- 
Ghazali. Ibn al-‘Arabi was an esoteric 
in his mystical faith, for he felt the inner 
light at work within himself, and in that 
radiance he saw unveiled the mysteries 
of the Unseen. 

He was the great exponent of a system 
of pantheistic monism, which he sets 
forth chiefly in his “Meccan Revela- 
tions” (al-Futu^dt al'Makiyya) and in 
“ The Bezels of Divine Wisdom ” 
d-IJikam) and also in a shorter 
work the Kitdb al-Ajwiba (Book of 
Answers) : he also wrote a collection of 
poems, “The Interpretation of Divine 
Love” (Tarjumdn al-Askwdq), which 
is based on the same doctrine. 

Like al-Gha;Sli before him, he regards 
Pure Being, that is, God, as Pure Light 
and therefore, like al-GhazialJ, he consid- 
ers Light to be synonymous with exist- 
ence and darkness synonymous with non- 
existence : light is the source of all good 


and darkness the basis of all evil. The 
Divine Essence, Uncreated Light, is all 
that exists. 

“ He is the very existence of the First 
and the very existence of the Last and 
the very existence of the Outward and 
the very existence of the Inward. So 
that there is no first nor last nor out- 
ward nor inward, except Him.” 

But while the Divine Essence, the one 
True Light, is all that exists, Light, by 
its very nature, must manifest itself ; the 
One can be regarded as a pure Essence, 
without attributes, beyond relation and 
therefore beyond knowledge, or as an 
Essence endowed with attributes, God 
in action, the Light manifested in the 
universe. While the Essence is One. the 
attributes are many, and when the Light 
is manifestixl, it becomes Onent'ss in mul- 
tiplicity. What seem to us realities are 
but the shadows due to His light or 
lesser lights reflected by the Light of 
lights. “ The universe ”, writes Ibn al- 
* ArabI, “ in relation to God, is like the 
shadow to the substance”, and again, 
“The place where the shadow of God 
appears is called the universe, and from 
this shadow His infinity may be real- 
ised.” What is known is the shadow, 
but just as from the shadow we do not 
know the extent of the substance or form, 
so we may say that the shadow cast by 
the Light of God is known, that we 
His manifestation of Himself in the uni- 
verse, but that He Whose manifestation 
it is is unknown. Shadows have no sub- 
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stance in themselves because of their lade 
of light, but this shadow is His, from 
Him it appears, and unto Him it returns. 
In so far as He is manifest in many 
forms. He is called the Universe, which 
is therefore God, but in so far as His 
Being is One, the Universe is called His 
shadow. 

Again, using another simile, Ibn al- 
*ArabI describes all created things as 
the reflection of the knowledge of God 
seen as in a mirror : “ creation ” there- 
fore is not a bringing into existence out 
of non-existence, for all things have 
existed aforetime as ideas in the Divine 
Mind ; the universe is simply the out- 
ward aspect of that which in its inner 
aspect is God. But as the object reflect- 
ed in the mirror gives nothing of itself 
to the mirror, so the emanation of the 
Divine Light, giving bf?ing to what is 
in the world, means no division of His 
Essence : His action is like that of the 
sun, shedding its light uix)n that which 
would otherwise be dark ; He was, and 
is, for ever One.' 

The soul represents the human per- 
sonality, and by knowledge of its own 
nature the soul can raise itself to Uni- 
versal Soul, that is, it can return to God 
from Whom it came. As the Prophet 
said : “ He who knows himself, knows 
his Lord.” Man consists of a body, which 
is dark and gross, and of a spirit, which 
is simple and luminous, possessed of the 
power of apprehension, and this is really 
an emanation from the Light of God, 
which takes the form of the rational 
Soul The means of apprehension, in 
Ibn al-‘ Arabics view, is always Light, 
without which nothing can apprdiend or 
be apprehended by the mind or the 
senses or the imagination. When you 


apprehend what is audible”, he writes, 
“you call the light hearing, and when 
you apprehend what is visible, you call 
the light seeing.” Everyone who appre- 
hends and everything apprehended must 
have some relationship with the appre- 
hending Light, which is God.* Human 
souls vary in their degree of enlighten- 
ment, for the revelation of the Light is 
in proportion to the extent to which the 
heart is prepared to receive it. Just as 
the glass of a lamp when clear enables 
the light within to shine forth and the 
mirror, when polished, reflects the 
light more perfectly, so also in the heart 
that is pure the inner light is seen more 
clearly. 

The highest aim of man is to realise 
and reveal his Divine nature and so to 
become consciously one with God. If a 
man cleanses his heart, says Ibn al- 
‘Arabl, then the Light of God shines forth 
more clearly and continuously within 
him. Of the Path which must be follow- 
ed by those who seek this purification, 
Ibn al-‘ Arab! writes in his Interpre- 
tation of Mystical Love, where he de- 
scribes the pilgrims on the way to God, 
travelling through the night of their 
bodily existence which shrouds the 
spiritual light within. He speaks of the 
war between this world of matter and 
cohesion and the Divine Ideas which the 
world loves and desires because its exist- 
ence is derived from their regard upon 
it. It is this natural world which hinders 
the hearts of gnostics from apprehending 
the Divine Ideas. The pilgrims, he 
states, stop to rest at dawn, which is 
the boundary between this phenomenal 
world and the spiritual world where all 
is irradiated by the Divine Light. There 
they put on the garments of sanctity, 


pp. 177, 181 ff., 184, 56, 57. Fut&bdt HI. pp. 365. 578. 
HI. p. 365. 
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for the radiance of gnosis can be gained 
only through Faith and Contemplation, 
aided by Love. Love means the subor- 
dination and the sacrifice of the self in 
order that the lover may partake of the 
attributes of the Beloved and be irradi- 
ated by the Liglit which is His Essence. 
“ It is the principle in love that thou 
shouldst be the very Essence of thy Be- 
loved and shouldst pass away from thy- 
self into Him.” In such a lover the inner 
light seeks to convey to the members 
the Divine realities. ” In this station a 
man sees by (kxJ, hears by God, siDeaks 
by God, and moves by God.”^ 

This is the Unitive life, but Ibn al- 
‘Arabl insists that the mystic has not 
become one with God, he has only real- 
ised that he is, and always has been, one 
with Him, ” Thou seest all thine actions 
to be His actions, and all His attributes 
to be thine attributes and thine outward 
to be His outward and thine inward to 
be His inward.” He who knows himself 
sees his whole existence to be the exist- 
ence of God and sees no change take 
place in his own essence and attributes, 
for God is Light and he himself is light. 
“ When thou knowest thyself, thine ego- 
ism is taken away and thou knowest that 
thou art not other than God.”- 
Ibn al-‘Arabi was a universalist, for 
he held that the Divine Light was mani- 
fested in all faiths : the four inspired 
Scriptures, the Qufan, the Psalms, the 
Pentateuch and the Gosixjl, he considered 
to correspond to the fourfold Light of 
the Niche, the Lamp, the Glass and the 
Oil.'* Since all things arc a manifest- 
ation of the Light, God may be worship- 
ped in any form and, in his view, no 


positive religion could be regarded as 
containing more than a part of the truth. 
So he advises men not to attach them- 
selves exclusively to any particular creed, 
refusing to believe in any other, for as 
Light is limitless in its manifestation so 
God, the Omnipresent, is not limited by 
any single creed, for He Himself says ; 
” Wheresoever ye turn, there is the Face 
of God.”* But the highest form of 
worship is that dominated by Love, 
which knows no intolerance and shows 
charity to all men, for in all it sees the 
light of God shining within. 

Light, therefore, to Ibn al-‘ArabI, is 
the very Essence of God, and since God 
is the only Reality and there is nothing 
else in existena*. Light is, to him, identi- 
cal with Real Being. 

Contemix>rary with Ibn al-‘ArabI and 
sharing his views of the Unity of Being, 
and Light as the principle of Being, was 
Ibn al-FaricJ (a.l>. 1182-1235), the great- 
est of the Arab mystic ix)ets, an Egyp- 
tian who was lx>rn and died in Cairo. 
He has left a Diwan of ptxms. The 
longest of his odes is a hymn of Divine 
Love called “The Mystic’s Progioss” 
{Nazm (il-Siiluk), generally known as 
the Ta'iyyat al kubul. He regarded him- 
self as receiving continu(ji:i illumina- 
tion, and his jxxms as the result of 
Divine insi)iration. 

Like Ibn al-‘Arabi, he held that the 
universe was the result of- and sustain- 
ed by — a continuous series of illumi- 
nations, emanating from the Uncreated 
Light of G<xl. He, too, finds God in all 
things. T hey, in their numifold forms, 
are like the shadows thrown by a show- 
man on a screen, but the reality behind 


^Tarjumdn al-Ashwaq, XXIII. i, XLVI. 1, XXVII. 1. Cf. also p. 186. 
Ajwiba, pp. 814, 816. 

3 Sura, XXIV. 35. Cf. Articles I and II of this series. 

* Sura, II. 109. 
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them is the hand and mind that moves^ 
them. He writes : — 

Regard now, what is this that lingers 
not 

Before thine eye and in a moment 
fades. 

All tliou bcholdest is the act of 
One 

In solitude, but closely veiled is 
He. 

Let Him but lift the screen, no doubt 
remains 

The forms are vanished. He alone is 
all : 

And thou, illumined, knowest that by 
His light 

Thou hndcst His actions, in the senses' 
night.* 

Thei human soul, he teaches, was pre- 
existent in the eternal knowledge of God 
—and to Ibn al-Farid the Divine knowl- 
edge is the Divine Light— before it enter- 
ed the body ; and in so far as man is 
related to the Divine he is Reality it- 
self, but in so far as he belongs to 
Nature he is unreal. While fettered by 
the body, the soul is always seeking to 
ascend again to God, and the Way means 
dying to self in the power of a dis- 
interested love for God, a love which 
oixjns the heart of the mystic to receive 
the Divine Light, whereby the inner spark 
is kindled and blazes up. He writes of 
the cnlightcmxl spirit : - - 

Now is the pitchy gloom for us made 
dazzling, 

Since Tliou Thy Splendour gav’st me 
for my gui^nce, 

And when Thou from mine eye in 
outward seeing 

Art gone. I cast it inward, there to 
find Thee— 

That men do borrow radiance from 
mine outward 

'Tis not strange, when mine inward 
is Thy dwelling.* 


To such a lover, who is no longer 
veiled by his own individuality, the vision 
of Unclouded Light is revealed, and he 
knows himself to be one with that Lig^t. 
In his contemplation, says Ibn al-F^rid. 
the lover sees himself to be possessed of 
those Divine Attributes which had veiled 
him from himself in the days of his 
blindness and he sees now that he is one 
with Him Whom he loved. “I found 
that my own existence had vanished and 
I realised within my inmost self, that He 
and I were One. My attributes are His 
and His outward aspect is mine. I had 
been ever One with Him as He had been 
One with me." 

Like Ibn al-'AraM, Ibn al-Farid could 
find something Divine in all forms of 
religion, for in every form of wor^ip, 
he maintains, it is the One God Who is 
worshipped, whether the worshipper be 
Muslim, Christian, Jew, Zoroastrian or 
idolater. Men are seeking after God 
even when they go astray. “ They who 
fell in love with the sun did not lose 
their way, for its radiance is from the 
glory of My Unclouded Light." So, too, 
the Magians were seeking only God in 
their worship : they had seen the radi- 
ance of His Light and thought it to be 
fire, and so they were diverted by the 
rays from the Essential Light itself. 

So Ibn al-Farid, too, is a pantheistic 
monist, holding that all are one with 
that Pure Spirit Which encompasses all 
things with tl\e glory of its Light. 

Margaret Smith 


^ A simile used also by al-Ghamli. 

* Ta*iyyat al-kubra, v. 679 ff. (translated by R. A. Nicholson). 
^Diwm, p. 230 ff. (translated by R. A. Nicholson). 
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occurrence whose import is very little understood. — ^E d.] 


In his article in tho August 1938 issue 
of The Aryan Path Mr. Jack CrxnrtKm 
has written interestingly of The Unrealis- 
ed Sense : Touch and Hands. His treat- 
ment of the subject is purely subjective 
and invites a fuller elucidation from the 
objective aspect. 

The term, “ sense of touch ”, is taken 
here to mean not only the physical sense 
employed in touching a mossy stone or 
milky-smooth marble but also more 
kibtle and spiritual overtones. This 
sense of touch is so refined in some 
persons that they can distinguish their 
own clothes from those of others by 
mere touch though theirs are of the same 
material and texture. The revulsion 
felt by Ramakrishna when any one 
touched him with a coin unseen by him 
is decidedly an example of a sense of 
touch of an high order. The question, 
" What organ do you close supposing you 
want to dwell upon the feel of a mossy 
stone or to distinguish between the 
dense milky smoothness of marble and 
the brittle catching smoothness of glass?” 
arises because there are no strictly 
localized organs for the sense of touch 
as there are for seeing and hearing. It 
is said that many a highly spiritual 
perscxi while at his devotions keeps 
dwelling in his mind upon the sacred 
touch of his Guru’s feet. Great souls 
have felt the embracing touch of their 
Lord while in deep mcditatkHi. The 
loving mother in deep reverie during her 
child’s absence feels rather than imagines 
the child's caressing touch. Is it not 
the experience of one and all to feel in 
dreams the loving touch of one’s dear 


ernes or to shrink with a Judder from 
a detestable object ? 

The sense of touch is therefore as 
much realised and felt as any superior 
sense. Its influence is something unique 
and mysterious, something which can- 
not be explained rationally. People 
have felt it, have suffered from or en- 
joyed its magic influence and either 
welcome or shun such an influence. 

Sometimes people run away from the 
influence of certain persons bccausi! 
they fear their baleful touch. What is 
termed Hastha-ras or llastha-visesh 
(influence of the hand) is commonly 
believed in, although the origin and the 
root of its existence is a mystery. 
Every one at some stage in his life is 
certain that there is some philoso|>hical 
or thcosophical explanation of that 
influence that will relieve him of his 
mental anxiety in the face of th(; un- 
known. 

The influence of touch is very 
strikingly felt in the medical profession. 
People say that a particular physician 
or surgeon is good and can relieve 
suffering. They flock to him from afar 
not because he is more highly qualified 
and capable than other physicians but 
because his patients have invariably 
benefited from his treatment and from 
contact with him. He administers the 
same drugs as other doctors, but the 
results are quite different and surprisingly 
beneficial. There is obviously some 
quality in him which helps in the relief 
of suffering. It is not the essence of a 
remedy nor a priceless higiedient, but 
the quality of the {diysician himself, 
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mystic or spiritual influence of the 
person who dispenses the remedy, which 
is important. It is never the scientific 
mind that relieves suffering but the pure 
heart and the beneficent hand. The 
very touch of the physician relieves the 
patient of his distress ! Thus it is said 
that a physician has Amruta-hasiha or 
Dagda-hastha, according as his treat- 
ment has beneficial or evil effects on 
his patients. In ancient days the touch 
of the King was believed to heal the 
scrofula, which was known as the 
“ King’s-Evil The power of healing by 
mere touch is latent in many, but this 
faculty is attained only by means of a 
good life. This innate power is further 
developed by a)ntinuanco in the same 
unsullied and unwavering goodness. 

The mystic influence of the bene- 
dictory touch of the spiritual teacher or 
Guru has been experienced by the 
fortunate few among disciples and 
devotees. The Guru places his hand on 
the disciple’s head to confer a general 
blessing or, in specially deserving cases, 
to aid spiritual advancement ; the latter 
is known as Hastha-diksha. Thus Kavya- 
kanta Ganapati Sastri, a disciple of Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, experienced difficulty 
while engaged in tapas and wished for 
the spiritual guidance of Sri Maharshi. 
Immediately he saw the Guru enter, he 
at once prostrated himself before him. 
As he rose Sri Maharshi placed his 
Divine hand on the disciple’s head, 
whereupon the latter felt something 
spiritual pass through him. Another 
high function of touch is to release 
the soul from bondage. Sri Maharshi 
sat by the side of his dying mother, 
who was gasping for breath and placed 
his right hand over her heart and 
his left over her head until “the 
life in her body became e.xtinct and 
the soul was absorbed into the Spirit, in- 


to the peace that passeth all under- 
standing 

In everyday life the influence of the 
hand and touch are regarded as highly 
important. Dealers solicit their first 
business from the good hand for they 
are sure that at the touch of the good 
hand their goods will soon be sold. 
Similarly the first customer is never 
allowed to touch goods without making 
a purchase for fear that the first touch 
might be inauspicious and prevent the 
sale of all the goods. This first purchase 
is commonly known in South India 
as Boni and is rigidly observed by all 
tradesmen and dealers. Then trees 
planted by certain hands are very fruit- 
ful while in other cases they are quite 
barren. The good hand makes the seeds 
sprout, the green leaves shoot, the 
beautiful flowers blossom and the luscious 
fruits ripen. The touch of certain other 
hands makes the things of nature perish. 
The building whose foundation-stone 
is laid by some beneficent hand prospers 
greatly, and the house constructed by 
a good contractor who is also a good 
man brings happiness to the owner. Is 
it by chance that certain other houses 
stand desolate and uninhabited for 
years ? 

The sense of touch is so delicate and 
so individual that it is not communicable 
to others. One wlio possesses a refined 
sense of touch cannot teach another to 
appreciate the overtones of touch. It is 
equally impossible to transmit the all- 
important sense of touch in the case of 
music, painting or sculpture. In truth, 
no Beethoven or Mozart, no Pyarasahib 
or Thyagaraja can teach another his 
skill. At best one can direct another’s 
steps to the right path to gain knowledge. 
Dexterity of touch on the strings or 
with the brush is only attainable by 
practice up to a certain point; more 
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depends uprai each individual’s inborn 
skill. 

The civilised man, as Mr. Common 
points out, can live in a chaos of noise 
with his ears shut to all but what he 
wills to hear or can walk in a crowded 
street with his vision closed against the 
shapes and colours till he sees the one he 
seeks. But he can also, while wedging 
his way through a crowd of persons, 
some brushing against him gently, 
others pushing him rudely, be quite 
oblivious of the pleasant or unpleasant 
touch of others, until he touches the 
object of his affection or devotion whom 
he seeks. There is thus the same 
“preliminary shutting out*’ or delimit- 
ation of the field of sensation in touch 
as in the case of the other senses. 

The hand, which is the chief seat of 
the sense of touch, is “ a symbol of the 
directive principle of activity either out- 
going (right) or incoming (left) 
The expression “ touch of hands “ means 
something good and noble and “ to keep 
touch ** has come to mean to keep faith 
or fidelity. Truly has Shakespeare 
spoken of friends as “ of noble touch 
Persons of like touch arc most likely 
to become close friends. 

The man who is undergoing spiritual 


training, however, has to live, so to say, 
in his own atmos{)hcre and must avoid 
the touch of every other human being. 
Why is this so ? I wrote in the 
August 1938 number of The Aryan 
Path on “ The Power of the Eye **. An 
ihdividuars magnetism, while passing 
most forcefully from his eyes, is 
projected also, according to the ancient 
Indian teaching, from his thumbs and 
the palms of his hands. The Western 
practice of indiscriminate hand-shaking, 
while an expression, when sincere, of 
good will and of cordiality, has, there- 
fore, its drawbacks. The Oriental, both 
in India and in China, is wiser in having 
a salutation which docs not involve 
such an exchange of often antipathetic 
magnetic emanations. The wise hand 
is “slow to world greetings’*. 

But there are occasions when the clasp 
of a friend’s hand puts new life into 
us and gives us courage to face and to 
overcome all of our difficulties. Snould 
not that give the necessary impetus to 
make our own touch such that it may 
be of like help in another’s hour of 
need? A good touch and a good hand 
are as welcome as a goexi heart, of which 
they are, indeed, the cxpiession and the 
proof. 

R. B. PlNGLAY 


THE THRONE 

The sound of the Wind of the World, 
Worn round by the Sun, 

Immortal, compels all the Winds 
To return one by one, 

All the Winds to their centres 
Foregather and speak yet again 
From the Throne. 

Barnett D. Conlan 



PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

IL— THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN TO THE STATE 

[This is the stenographic report of the second of a series of three Mysore 
University Extension Lectures by Sophia Wadia, the first of which appeared last 
month. Professor B. M. Srikantia presided on this occasion. — E d.] 


Friends, 

Yesterday wc spoke of Demociacy as 
Sva-Raj, the Rule of the Spirit, 
Impersonal and Universal, whose Light 
dwells in the heart of each and should 
shine for all. Wc saw how the great 
problem of Democracy was Right 
Education ; to-day and to-morrow we 
are going to study together that problem 
from two points of view : education 
first from the view-point of the State 
and then from that of the citizen. 
First, what does or should the State 
expect from the citizen ? Secondly, 
what does or should the citizen expect 
from the Slate? 

Common to both parts of this dual 
examination is an important factor, one 
much talked about but not much used. 
Each one of us has a solemn duty to 
his own “ mind-Soul ”, the duty of 
reasoning for himself, of gaining ix'rcep- 
tion and conviction in all matters in life. 
The herd-instinct, colouring our mental 
outlook, is res|x>nsible for a great deal 
of unhappine>s and even of vice. And 
more— the very Soul of txlucation is the 
|X)wer to apply to all our tasks the light 
of knowledge received by the mind - not 
only received, but also garnered and 
assimilated by the mind. The function 
of Education is to bring to us perception 
of the mind, conviction of the heart— the 
Manas and the Buddhi of our ancient 
psychology. Before words are uttered 
and deeds are done the Light of Atman 
passing through our lamp of Buddhi- 


Manas must be sought and utilized. 
This is the central, the foundational 
methixl of the right system of education. 
This principle is so generally ignored in 
modem educational systems that more 
than one vice springs from its neglect : 
ixxiple in the mass follow, like so many 
circus animals, their trainer ; and when 
some revolt against authority and 
tradition they go to the other extreme— 
they throw away everything, and in the 
name of liberty embrace license ! Not 
that they give up the herd-instinct— 
they only go from one herd to another, 
like a conservative becoming a radical, 
a Fascist becoming a Bolshevik. Do not 
overlook this fact : conservatives make 
a herd, yes, but so do Bolsheviks make 
another herd. What we have to leam 
is so to broaden our perceptions, so to 
deepen our insight that we shall belong 
to the small company of those who are 
l)ossessors of the Light of the Spirit. 
Every boy, every girl, at school and at 
college should be taught to use this 
method ; at present that is not possible 
because most teachers and professors 
arc not themselves possessors and 
radiators of the Light of Atman. And 
the reform, therefore, should begin in 
the adult community. The modem 
tendency to judge a man s success by his 
capacity to elbow others out and to push 
himself to the front is dangerous to the 
Stale and debasing to the individual. 
“To get on in life" so that we may 
come to the top, even at the cost of 
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others, is a degrading ambition. As we 
saw yesterday, competition begets liyfilry 
with others and war abroad but it 
begets within oneself petty meanness, 
subtle conceit, corroding envy. Every 
programme of social uplift or of political 
betterment has to be tested by pure 
reason. This is the backbone of human 
evolution which may be rightly defined 
as Self-education. In educating the 
Self wc grow and make true progress. 

So, let us educate ourselves. 

But what is self -education ? Defme 
it by the aid of the philosophy of the 
Spirit as expounded in the Upanishads. 
Self-education is the education of the 
human self by the Light of the Universal 
Self. But the Self of the Universe, the 
Great Atman, is not something remote 
and far away to be prayed to and 
invoked with petitions. The Universal 
Self is Humanity’s Self. The Supreme 
Brahman is omnipresent in Humanity ; 
Prajapati, the Lord of Praja, the Race, 
is active in that Race ; recall the strik- 
ing phrases of the thirteenth Gita 
where we read that the Supreme Spirit 

*'has hands and feet in all directions; 
eyes, heads, mouths and ears in every 
directioa” 

This is the ancient teaching of the 
Yajur-Veda, Listen : — 

*'The I^nisha has one thousand heads, 
one thousand eyes, one thousand feet ; It 
pervades the whole earth, and yet it dwells 
in space of ten digits.” 

The Universal Spirit speaks through 
all human mouths, observes through all 
human eyes, works through all human 
hands. The hands of each of us are the 
hands of Brahman ; the mouth of each 
of us is the mouth of the Supreme 
Furusha. This is the basis of Self-edu- 
cafion. The human self, that is, your 
self and mine, has to educate itself for 
the uplift and th(l= service of the whole. 


In a hundred places in our ancient 
philosophy this concept of the human 
Soul serving the cause of the Universal 
Spirit, the individual serving Humanity, 
is stressed. The very doctrine of 
Avataras implies this. Why does 
Krishna incarnate yuge-yuge, from age 
to age? “For the establishment of 
Dharma, 1 am bom from age to age.” 
I'here is no grander or nobler or more 
inspiring ideal than the one wc come 
across in the traditional life of the 
Buddha. It is said that the Tathagata 
having secured the supreme Light of 
Nirvana renounced it, so that remaining 
with humanity. He might help and 
serve it. 

All this may sound remote and 
metai)hysical, even unrelated to the 
subject of our study. But is it ? Without 
this spiritual foundation self-education 
and self-made men spell arrogance, 
strength, individualism mn mad. No, let 
us repeat— self-education is the education 
of the human self so that it can serve 
in and through life the Self of Humanity. 

In the light of this definition not only 
the young at school and at college, but 
also the adults in the stmggles of life 
have a prize to work for, a goal to reach, 
an objective to attain. What are we to 
attain through self-cduc;ilion ? The 
capacity to serve : capacity unfolded 
implies growth, evolution ; service 
rendered implies that that evolution is 
taking place on the spiritual plane, that 
is, for the good of all. 

Here let us note the similarity between 
the State and the school. The State 
is the school for the adult ; schools, 
colleges, universities, are but devices 
through which the young are educated ; 
but so also t!ie professions are educational 
devices— the clerk, the lawyer, the 
engineer, are also learning while labour- 
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ing in the State. What the student is 
to the school, that the citizen is to the 
State. This principle is not universally 
recognised ; but, unless it is, harmony 
will not subsist between any State and 
its citizens. At the present hour, the 
citizen is •exploited by the State— in 
small or in great measure ; and Nature 
being compensatory, in the sense in 
which Emerson uses the word compen- 
sation, the citizen tries to cheat the State, 
whether in paying his income-tax or in 
some other way ! Shila, harmony, 
between citizen and State will not 
emerge till two factors are fully 
recognized in self-education. 

First, education must enable a person 
to earn his livelihood, to keep his body 
and Soul together and more, to build his 
home and to maintain it. But this vital 
and important function at present is 
separated from the duties of citizenship 
and of service of the State. Second, 
serving the State through our profession, 
our very means of livelihood, is an ideal 
not strenuously worked for to-day. In 
this concept are the roots of real spiritual 
socialism : a man must continue to 
educate himself, must grow and evolve 
every year of his life, and the avenue 
for that education, the channel for that 
growth, is his own profession, his own 
means of livelihood. The Great Buddlia 
gives Right Livelihood 
as the fifth step of His Noble Eightfold 
Path. The very soul of Right Liveli- 
hood is the use of the means of liveli- 
hood for the good of others, for the good 
of all. At present the lawyer or the 
engineer, the doctor or the architect, 
unless employed and paid by the 
Government lives for himself primarily 
and most of the time ; and even when 
employed by the Government he is not 
always a servant of his oo-citizens, but 


often a master and a rude master at 
tha%;‘ he serves in the first place his 
superior officer, with an eye to occupying 
the seat of that superior ! Only in- 
directly does he serve the State. 

Now, wc whQ are adults have to 
educate ourselves in this ideal — of 
serving our fellow-men through our 
daily life, at home, at office, in the law- 
court if we happen to be lawyers, in 
the paddy-field if we happen to be 
farmers. While the adults of this gener- 
ation have to take themselves in hand, 
the case is not very different for the 
youth at school and at college. It is not 
recognized that self-education begins 
very early in life; the pupil educates 
himself even at school— at present non- 
s(*lf-consciously, and the pupil has to be 
taught to do so consciously and delib- 
erately. But let us confine ourselves 
to the adult citizen. 

This self-education depends almost 
entirely on self-discipline. Right liveli- 
hood which the Great Buddha advocated 
depends on right discipline of ourselves. 
If tlie greatest problem of Democracy 
is Education, as we saw yesterday, so 
the great problem of self-education is 
the mode of self-discipline. Self-education 
and self-discipline alone bring forth 
Sva-Raj, real Self-government. Right 
Livelihood is the apex of a Divine 
Triangle ; from that point proceed two 
lines, one is self-education, the other is 
self-discipline and these two are connect- 
ed at the base by the third line— Service 
rendered to the State and to Humanity. 
Unless in earning our livelihood we 
manifest the capacity of educating our- 
selves by correct discipline so that our 
]'irofession, high or low, is of some help 
and inspiration to our fellow-men, that 
livelihood is not Right Livelihood, 
Sammajivo. There self-government 
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in Britain and in France, and even in 
Russia and in Italy, but what kind of 
self-government ? Real Sva-Raj has for 
its synonym Dharma-Raj, and it is 
through the fulfilment of Dharma which 
is Duty, Law and Order, that in our 
individual lives or in the State Self- 
Government is realized. 

Without discipline no State can exist : 
the condition of a State, whether it is 
spiritual or material, liberty-upholding 
or tyranny-imposing, is sliown through 
the laws of that State and the way in 
which those laws arc administered. Bad 
laws and tyrannical governments cannot 
be overthrown - this is the lesson of 
history— by bad conduct and bloody 
revolutions. This idea is implicit in the 
doctrine of Avataras : Krishna, the 
Righteous, by his Righteousness over- 
throws unrighteousness-tf(/Afirm<z. Knowl- 
edge dispels ignorance and virtue vice. 
In considering, therefore, the duty of 
the citizen to the State the first factor 
to recognize is that the citizen has a 
duty, a personal duty, to the State ; he 
has not merely the duty of paying his 
taxes and of observing the laws imposed, 
but also he has a voluntary contribution 
to make through Right Livelihood 
whatever the mode of that Livelihood 
may be. 

Turn now to what self-discipline 
implies in the scheme of self-education. 

The most vital question which is on 
the lips of everybody, even when the 
idea of self-education has not occurred 
to him, is : “ What is this force of evil, 
of passion and lust, of anger and wrath, 
of greed and covetousness, of egotism 
and pride, and all the other uglinesses 
with which the human being is cursed ? 
The good and the evil within each one 
of us forms the subject-matter of 
discipline. Self-discipline has two aspects 


—one related to the subduing and the 
transmuting of the evil enveloping us; 
the second related to the unfolding of 
the good qualities inherent in our 
spiritual nature. This dual task consists 
not in acquiring knowledge, but in 
applying knowledge, in practising that 
which we know by our mind to be true 
and good and beautiful. Knowledge is 
important, highly important, but we 
must make sure first that that which wo 
call knowledge is not false knowledge, 
and next, that the knowledge is not 
applied in a wrong direction. The 
factor which will strike you immediatily 
when you endeavour to educate your- 
self by disciplining yourself in the two- 
fold manner described is that knowledgi* 
is related to virtue and to morals. Why 
is it, friends, that with so much 
knowledge abroad there is increasing 
vice, enhancing competition, ever expand- 
ing misery ? Test any line of knowledge 
by the light of your perception of virtue ; 
avoid, nay, not only avoid but reject 
the mere economic and pragmatic point 
of view, and insist on looking at events 
and ideas, at facts and speculations 
from the ixiint of view of the Soul, the 
Immortal Soul w^hich you are, and you 
will agree that a great divergence exists 
between the point of view of the ancient 
Sages, the Seers of the Vedas, the 
Singers of the Upanishads, and that of 
the modern man of science -who, if he 
is shallow, knows everything, and if he 
is profound admits in all humility that 
his knowledge is bounded by limiting 
horizons ! 

You will need knowledge in disciplining 
yourself ; let that knowledge be such as 
will bring you virtue — the feeling of 
divine altruism, of enlightened generos- 
ity. The discipline with its two depart- 
ments we must examine. It is a vast 
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subject on which psychologists hold 
divided and conflicting opinions. Some 
of us who have studied comparatively 
ancient Asiatic Psychology and modern 
Physio-psychology and psycho-analysis 
are strongly and definitely in favour of 
the ancient school. Very briefly let us 
see what kind of discipline the ancient 
texts such as the Gita and the Upani- 
shads recommend. 

Each human being is a mixture of low 
and high, of evil and good, of ignoble 
and noble. The low, the evil, the ignoble 
pertain to an aspect of ourselves that 
we ourselves dislike and more— some- 
times positively despise. Who is there 
among us who has not experienced the 
pang of remorse when we have indulged 
in that which we loost^ly call wrong? 
The first point in sclf-discipline is to 
recognize this duality between— shall 
we call it the despised lower nature and 
the other, the despiser ? The high, the 
good and the noble pertain to the Soul 
asj^ect of man ; our higher aspict, that 
is, the Soul, is the beholder, the spec- 
tator, the perceiver— the Upadrashtra 
of the thirteenth Gita who obsrM ves the 
weaknesses and the meannesses of the 
lower. 

Study this lower nature first from the 
point of view of personal happiness and 
personal advancement in life. Vice be- 
fogs ixjrception as alcohol does. Even 
a little alcohol affects our sight bi'cause 
the very retina is impressed and further 
—mental perception is affected. A little 
alcohol every day undermines mental 
clarity ; so it is with moral weakness. 
Viciousness grows out of small moral 
lapses. A fiend in human form is as 
much a product of evolution as anything 
else in Nature. This is not generally 
understood : a little alcoholic indulgence 
*s not looked upon as dangerous or even 


as wrong; so with small moral lapses. 
Wrath is feared, but a little irritability 
is looked upon as natural ; gross 
sensuality is condemned, but small 
lapses arc winked at ; a black lie is 
censured, but a white or' even a grey lie 
is often considered legitimate; and so 
on. These little defects, these small 
moral lapses, are grave detriments in 
their cumulative effects. 

The Gita brings out very forcefully 
how the vicious tendencies blind us to 
truth, to nobility, to righteousness. In 
the third discourse Krishna speaks of 
“the constant enemy of the wise’* — 
nitya vairi ; and what does it do, this 
vairil It sways the senses, indriyas, 
the mind, Manas, even Buddhi, the 
heart-insight, and more— note, please — 
it bewilders and deludes the Dehi, the 
Lord in the body. This principle of 
desires and passions, kama, produces 
that kind of difference which is danger- 
ous to the whole social order. Yesterday 
it was said that the saint and the sinner 
were not of equal value to the State, 
while the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaishya and the Shudra, the lawyer and 
the doctor and the engineer, were of 
equal value though different in their 
qualities and actions. Differences of 
Guna and of Karma are opportunities 
and avenues of the soul ; but when 
these arc not used as opportunities and 
avenues for soul-growth they become 
dangerous elements, not only in our 
personal life, but also in the life of the 
State. There is no difference in value 
to his own Soul-growth and to the State 
bt'twv'cn an efficient lawyer and an 
efficient engineer— efficiency including, 
please remember, the moral factor — 
but between an honest and sincere 
lawyer and a dishonest, lying lawyer 
who exploits his clients there is a differ- 
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ence which the State cannot and should 
not permit. In disciplining ourselves 
this aspect of our place, our value as a 
citizen of the State, must be fully 
considered. 

Th^ second aspect of Self-discipline, 
that aspect which pertains to our 
higher Soul-nature, is more positively 
and more constructively related to our 
duty, our dharma, as a citizen. Our 
personal character, our personal capac- 
ity, that is, our moral insight and our 
mental output, are assets to the State 
and to the country to which we belong. 
In the Manusmriti as in the Maha- 
bhdrata, dchdra, good conduct, is a 
concomitant of dharma. Achdra lak- 
shano dharma"', says the Mahdbhdrata : 
" The mark of dharma is achara.” 
Again, it is said that “the Shruti and 
the Smriti declare achara to be the 
highest dharma “ ; this is in the 
Mamsmfiti. Nowadays achara, good- 
ness, and politics are two compartments, 
instead of only one. 

Our time is nearly up and we must 
close. The duty of the citizen to the 
State for the building up of a Spiritual 
Democracy is so to discipline himself in 
the earning of his livelihood that through 
it he is able to make the gift of his 
mental capacity, his moral worth, to 
the State which offers him the training- 
ground for the evolution of his own Soul. 
Not in some special heroic way has 
the State to be served, but in the sphere 
of our own life, whatever it be ; living 
in the attitude of consecration we render 
service and thus we grow. In at least 
two Upanishads, in the Chdndogya and 
in the Taittiriya, the man who attains 
perfection is declared also to have attain- 
ed Sva-Raj ; the very term is used. 
Just as Soul-enlightenment is related to 
sense-control, so also is Spiritual De- 


mocracy related to vice-control, to the 
expression of the great virtues. Those 
citizens who attain the rank of leaders 
have a special obligati(»i to the State 
and to the people. The honesty de- 
manded of a government official to-day 
is not sufficient. The leader of 
citizens and the maker of laws should 
not only display the honesty recog- 
nized in diplomacy and in state-craft ; 
he must possess mental integrity 
and an honest heart. In the India of 
to-morrow, even of to-day, we must 
demand not only good character as they 
do in other lands, but something more : 
we must demand if not attainment of 
spiritual status at least a sustained 
endeavour to live the Higher Life, in 
which the senses are controlled, the mind 
is kept pure, egotism and selfishness are 
subdued and the sense of justice is 
expressed. The home of the leader and 
of the legislator must be a Centre of 
Light. The leader's capacity to think 
clearly and to labour assiduously in 
matters of State is intimately related to 
his life at home. His home is the 
moral and spiritual gymnasium where 
he must exercise his nr*oral and spiritual 
muscles so that he may bring to his 
work, to his service of the State, moral 
and spiritual energy. 

What is the moral and spiritual 
exercise to be undertaken at home— not 
only by the husband, but also by the 
wife ; not only by the parents, but also 
by the children ; not only by the em- 
ployers, but also by the servants ? In a 
single verse the Buddha has shown it— 
the mode of real prayer, which is seeking 
the Light of the Spirit. In the Dkamma- 
padc it is described : — 

“Self is the Lord of self : what higher 
Lord could there be ? When a man 
subdues well his self, he will have found a 
Lord very difficult to find.” 
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This is the same prcscripticm as is 
found in the Upanishads and in the 
opening verses of the sixth Gita. Only 
the Light of the Spirit can bring real 
Sva-Raj to the State and to the country 
to which we belong. 

In building his home every citizen 
should invoke the Light of the Self, which 
is beyond and superior to the light of 
the moon and the sun and the stars, but 
which is nearer to the heart than the 
stars, the sun and the moon. Do not 
expect the Light to radiate from the 
Halls of Legislative Assemblies if the 
Light of the Spirit does not shine forth 
from the Government House and from 


the homes of Ministers. 

In the Manusmjiti the Grihastha- 
ashrama is called Shreshta, the highest 
of the four ashramas, and the duty of 
every State to-day is to enable every 
citizen to restore to the Order of the 
Householder its supreme position. In 
the India of to-day let us be Builders 
of Homes, pious homes, prosperous 
homes, philanthropic homes ; for thus 
only India, as a real Spiritual State, 
will arise to spread her Ancient Knowl- 
edge abroad, to shed her Light of the 
Spirit over the whole world, and thus 
will fulfil her mission of service to 
Humanity. 

Sophia Wadia 


HIGHER THAN LIBERATION 


Writing in the May Adelphi on ** The 
Hope of Liberation” Mr. K. H. Ward 
differentiates between the effort towards 
liberation which is self-escape and which 
permits as short cuts all the pleasures of 
life— which may imprison man further 
instead of releasing him— and the libera- 
tion which understands the necessity 
for discipline and has self-transcendence 
for its goal. The former he blames as 
“ the author of a world-condition such as 
we are at present experiencing”. The 
letter he praises as “ positive liberation”, 
bringing man to more abundant life, 
winging all his potentialities into play, 
waking him more than himself. 

But to seek for oneself even the latter 


liberation, the Mukti or Nirvana of the 
Indian ascetic, is. from the ix)int of view 
of altruism and of human brotherhood, 
but a higher escapism, spiritual selfish- 
ness if you will, but sellishness all the 
same. 

Compassion speaks and saith : ” Can there 
be bliss when all that lives must suffer? 
Shalt thou be saved and hear the whole 
world cry?” 

Buddhism ix)ints to an even nobler 
goal, tiiat of the Bodhisattva, who, hav- 
ing attained the spiritual stature of a 
Nirvanee, deliberately renounces the bliss 
of Nirvana, to remain with sinning, suff- 
ering Humanity, to guide its stumbling 
progress towards the Light. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IDEAS FROM 

One who had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. B. K. Mallik at Oxford in 1920 
but had since lost touch with him - 
which happens to be the case of the 
present reviewer— will greet the publi- 
cation of his The Real md the Negative 
with pleasurable expectations. The charm 
of manner and brilliance of conversation 
which distinguished the young Indian 
philosopher of those days conveyed also 
a sense of purpose. Here, one felt, was 
a thinker whose self-chosen destiny was 
to contribute to the mutual understand- 
ing of East and West— sixicifically of 
India and England— somewhere near to 
the very roots of ideation, \i\)on the 
plane of metaphysic proi)er. His new 
book— 539 pages of elaborate cerebration 
—is best considered in the ligiit of a 
possible fulfilment of this v<Kation, for 
such, if anything, will be the value of 
his performance. 

The beginning of the work suggests 
a very sound method upon Mr. Mallik’s 
part. He does not, as some have tried 
to do, expound Indian philosophy in 
English with occasional illustration from 
Western thinkers. Instead, he sets up 
as an individual thinker, with a quite 
new and purely individual perception of 
the Truth to tell us -which is what most 
Western mdaphysicians have done. Then 
he proceeds to criticize the findings of 
Western philosophers from Descartes 
onwards and with particular attention 
to that thinker’s discovery that there is 
an affirmation of belief or certainty even 
in the very process of doubling— yfhich 
is the kind of thing usually done by a 
Western philosopher ambitious to make 
a contribution to metaphysics. 

But in thus putting on the mantle of 
a European pandit — correct to every de^ 
tail of the cut and the trimmings- Mr. 
Mallik remains what he is. And in con- 

* The Real and the Negative, By B. 
London. 215.) 


VEDANTA* 

sequence we have a very interesting cri- 
tique of a certain aspect of Euroi^ean 
philosophy, namely, its treatment of the 
concept of the Negative ; but the ideas 
which emerge in this way and are, so 
to si)eak. insinuated into the mind of 
the reader, arc ideas from the immemor- 
ial Vedanta. This is a method of philo- 
sophic cross-fertilization which is inter- 
esting and might, if many practised it, 
produce deep effects. 

Actually Mr. Mallik- who has not for 
nothing sjxint so much of his life at Ox- 
ford— is at his best in the first part of 
the book, where he is defining his own 
|X>sition as a purely logical one. In the 
latter half he essays the less congenial 
task of outlining something of a 
Weltanschauung or Loka-Samgraha, from 
the ix>sition defined ; and in doing so 
betrays his weakness, which is a lack of 
factual or tactual contact with the world 
he lives in. One even fears that his long 
absence from India has not been well 
comix^nsated by long residence's in an 
England so much limited to Oxford, the 
home of English philosophy and olhvt 
lost causes. 

Even in the logical section, this weak- 
ness appears. '1 here is too much lofty 
generalization as to what ail the philos- 
ophers, or large factions of them are 
sujiposed to have taught or assumed, in- 
sufficiently substantiated by amcrcte and 
individual instances. This not only fails, 
at times, to carry conviction : it puls 
needless strain on the reader, who feels 
that the stratosphere has become too 
rarefiixJ to breathe?. And when it comes 
to the effect of world thought upon 
world-history, this defect is a still more 
dangerous disability, for one is made to 
doubt if Mr. Mallik knows the world he 
is dealing with. Eor example, he has 
a long dissertation uixm the historic 

K. Mauik,* (George Allen and Unwin, Lid., 
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effects of the two conceptions of God, 
which he calls the Incamationist and the 
Absorptionist,— -which perhaps corre- 
spond broadly to those held in Christen- 
dom and in Asia, though that is not the 
contrast he is explicitly presenting. He 
asserts that the Incamationists, by pro- 
ducing systems supposed to derive from 
Divine origin, be^me too absolute in 
their claims, and are prone to prosely- 
tisation and war. But this generalisa- 
tion, which is plausible enough, is not 
balanced by its contrary, which has as 
much history to confirm it, that the 
Absorptionist attitude, with its mystical 
belief in man’s power to raise himself to 
Godhood, is found closely related to 
secular ambition no less dangerous, ambi- 
tion to produce or to become the Divine 
leader, the temporal god on earth, whose 
worship exacts the most sanguinary rites. 

Later on Mr. Mallik tries to draw com- 
fort from the “ fact ” — as he thinks— 
that modem man has lost his beliefs in 
an omnipotent God and in an incarnate 
Evil, and no long^*r believes in sacrifice 
or suffering. He is outgrowing all these 
beliefs as “ blunders ”, says Mr. Mallik, 
but is finding instead a new sense of God 
and of religion in the very absoluteness 
of his scepticism, which is leading him 
to a new sense of omnipotence (his 
own?) through discipline and technique. 
This is to enter a realm of such vast 


sp^ulations that it is hard to say any- 
thing very convincing about it ; but Mr. 
Mallik seems rather blind to things 
actually happening around us, such as 
the idealization of mass sacrifice, suffer- 
ing and death in the causes of human 
demi-gods, and the unprecedented exhi- 
bitions of faith in evil which men are 
now giving. As for the growing real- 
ization in many intelligent minds that 
our boasted “technique” is all based 
upon the compulsion of matter, and not 
on the co-operation with life, which 
might be a sounder basis for hope, he 
seems never to have heard of it. Frank- 
ly, when he peers into the future Mr. 
Mallik s vision is a little like the opti- 
mism of an old-fashioned Liberal, which, 
with an intellect like his, is odd. 

The style of the book is very fluent, 
rising at times to eloquence ; so that it 
is strange the book should be so diffi- 
cult as it is to read. The truth is that 
the author has written far too much, 
and is quite unaware how often he is 
repeating himself in different words. As 
an old college friend of his, a Chinese 
student named Fu, used to say, ” Every 
man has his drawbacks : Mallik’s is 
talking.” And so it proves in this, his 
magnum opus ; there is far too much 
talk for the amount of thought, though 
the latter is considerable and the best of 
it is substantial. 

Philip Mairet 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FUTURE* 


The main theme of Professor Dewey’s 
close-packed and deeply interesting 
^k is the urgent necessity of re-think- 
ing democracy. The classical formula- 
tions of democratic principles— American 
and French— belong to the pre-industrial 
era, when the main effort of democratic 
legislation was to secure the maximum 
nberty for the individual in a system of 
social relations which were largely 
personal. This liberty was secured by 
placing strong checks on the activity of 
™ ^ral government, and establisliing 


the constitutional rights of the citizen. 
This negative or purely ix>litical concep- 
tion of democracy is inadequate to the 
problems of an industrial society, in 
which social relations are deperson^ized 
and the individual person is not an 
effective agent as compared with the 
organized groups— the business corpo- 
rations, the trade unions and the like. 
The very meaning of private property 
is radically chang^, so that the social 
effects of the conception of the sanctity 
of private proj^erty, which were 


* 

7s. W.) 


Freedom and Ctdhire. By John Dewey. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 
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beneficent when agriculture was the 
main wcupation, become quite different 
when it is applied to the huge business 
collation : for in this new form 
private property involves a vast concen- 
tration of economic power in socially 
irresponsible hands. Again, the once 
liberating principle of the frc^om of the 
press becomes questionable when only 
newspapers with a huge circulation and 
a huge advertisement revenue can 
flourish. 

The very agencies that a century and a 
half ago were looked upon as those which 
^re sure to advance the ^use of democrat- 
ic freedom are those which now make it 
possible to create pseudo-public opinion 
and to undermine democracy from within. 

These agencies have moreover 
devdoped in ways undreamed of. The 
radio is an instrument of prodigious and 
sinister power for influencing the mind 
and behaviour of the masses. 

The conditions created by these new 
social techniques are such that democratic 
freedom can no longer be regarded as 
something which citizens of the democ- 
racies already possess, and have only 
to defend. The truth is rather that 
democratic freedom has now to be 
ddiberatdy willed and created. There is 
no simple means to this end. Society 
is now so complex that the effects of 
any legislative act of the central govern- 
ment are largdy incalculable. The only 
way to deal adequately with such a 
situation is to adopt the truly scientific 
procure of framing hypotheses and 
testing them. But to commend this 
procedure to the democratic masses is 
no easy task. They expect panaceas, 
and demagogues will always be ready to 
offer one. Moreover, as we have seen, 
big financial interests, which are not in 
the least concerned to establish demo- 
cratic freedom, are in control of the 
instruments of information and propa- 


ganda. Thirdly, education is not really 
correlated to the deuKxratic end ; people 
are not educated into the capacity of 
forming an independent judgment ; they 
are not prepared for the responsibility 
of democracy. 

The dangers which now confront 
democracy are thus immense. Professor 
Dewey would probably say that Euro- 
pean democracy has already succumbed 
to them ; not only positively in the totali- 
tarian countries, but negatively in the 
countries which have had an ill- 
considered war-collectivism hurriedly 
forced upon them by the effort to repel 
totalitarian aggression. It is but natural 
that Professor Dewey should primarily 
be concerned with the future of democ- 
racy in America : for there it still has 
the opportunity for peaceful develop- 
ment. Here is his weighty conclusion 

Democratic ends demand democratic 
methods for their realization. Authoritarian 
methods now offer themselves to us in new 
guises. . .Our first defence is to realize tliat 
democracy can be served only by the slow 
day-by-day adoption and contagious diffu- 
sion in every pliasc of our common life of 
methods that arc identical with the ends to 
be reached, and that recourse to monistic, 
wholesale, absolutist procedures is a betrayal 
of human freedom no matter in what guise 
it presents itself. An American democracy 
can serve the world only as it demonstrates 
in the conduct of its own life the efficacy 
of plural, partial and experimental methods 
jn securing and maintaining an ever-increas- 
ing release of the powers of huntan nature, 
in the service of a freedom that is co- 
operative and a co-operation which is 
voluntary. 

Every sentence in that passage 
deserves to be pondered. To-day an 
Englishman meditates it with sadness, 
for he cannot but reflect that it is 
unlikely that his country will enjoy, for 
many years to come, the security and 
the freedom which would enable it to 
advance, with America, along the path 
of experimental democracy. 

John Middleton Murry 
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KniU and Ufe in India, By T. 
Howard Somervell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., London. lOs. 6d.) 

Dr. T. Howard Somervell is an 
eminent surgeon of South India. He is 
wdl known also as a climber of Mount 
Everest. He is in charge of the “ largest 
medical mission in the world’*, which 
centres round the mission hospital in 
Neyyoor, Travancore. He draws his 
patients from hundreds of miles around, 
chiefly for the excellent surgical work 
done by himself and by his small band 
of workers. 

The story of the growth and the 
development of the mission reads like 
a novel. He has been connected with 
it for seventeen years and in this book 
gives of his varied and rich experience 
of his patients and their life. His 
dynamic personality is stamped on every 
page and one cannot but appreciate the 
frank and fearless way in which he 
speaks his mind. 

The only flaw in him is that he is a 
missionary, i.e,, a propagandist who seeks 
to sell his wares by decrying those of 
others. The desire to show the excellence 
of Christianity leads unfortunately to 
the rather uncharitable method of 
looking always for defects in the other 
man’s religion and morals. As the aim 
is to attack and to conquer, the interest 
is centred only on the vulnerable points 
in non-Christian life, and therefore the 
picture given of that life is altogether 
out of focus. No civilised person 
wishes to prop up magic, witchcraft, 
devil-worship and superstition. Com- 
bine with such a distorted approach the 
self-romplacen^ of a young aggressive 
civilisation which cannot divest itself of 
its own standards of thought and 
conduct, and you can account for the 
reactions to Indian life contained in 
this book. 

This is all the greater pity, for the 
type'df Westerner who is apt to read 
Knife and Life in India already suffers 
too much from this very disease. So 
long as the holier-than-thou ” attitude 


exists, represented by the effort to save 
and to civilise the ” heathen in his 
blindness ”, and is fostered by books of 
this kind, there can be no possibility of 
fellowship or of brotherhood between 
peoples, for fellowship implies comrade- 
ship and understanding, neither of 
which is possible where one party looks 
down on the other. 

Is it not to such superior self-com- 
placency that we must attribute the 
contempt with which he describes 
indigenous methods of healing? And 
yet he himself admits that the people 
have undying faith in them and will 
come to him only as a last resort. This 
is not mere conservatism on their part. 
In spite of all that he has to say against 
these methods he will find, if only he 
takes pains to study them, that there is 
a wealth of science bdiind them, the 
practices of quacks and magic men of 
course excepted. One knows of case 
after case where Western doctors had 
failed and where indigenous methods 
have effected a cure. 

Illustrations can be cited from the 
book to show how the desire to pick 
holes leads the author also to a false 
view of Hinduism. Such, for instance, 
is his belief that Hinduism teaches 
selfishness and is opposed to brother- 
hood. On the contrary, the one sin 
most decried in Hinduism is egoism 
(ahamkara) which must be got rid of 
to attain salvation, and necessarily 
connected with the condemnation of 
egoism is the belief in an ultimate unity 
which regards all man-made distinc- 
tions such as caste, over which our 
author stumbles, as illusory and non- 
existent. 

Full of life and interest as the book 
is and correct as the facts may be 
which it cites, it is a proof, if proof 
were needed, that the whole missionary 
attitude is vicious. True knowledge and 
brotherhood can come only when people 
live their own religion and leave others 
to live theirs to the best of their ability. 


Bharatan Kumarappa 
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The Deeper Causes of the War and Its 
Issues, By Gilbert Murray, Viscount 
Samuel, W. R. Matthews, Ernest 
Barker, Sir William Beveridge and 
Others. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

It is like travelling into another climate 
to turn from the grim tabling of the 
effects of war to this calm and civilised 
discussion of its causes. The papers here 
collected are addresses given under the 
auspices of the British Institute of 
Philosophy. They have the unity, there- 
fore. of minds cultivated under the 
influence of similar meditations. All are 
agreed that war is an evil. One might 
expect such a conclusion from a gathering 
of philosophers were it not that a 
contemporary meeting of the heirs of 
German philosophy would begin with 
the opposite assumption. War is an evil, 
they say, because it may destroy civili- 
sation. But this civilisation has both bred 
and survived many wars — what cause is 
there for its sudden frailty ? One says 
sin ; two, a destructive herd-instinct ; 
three, the influence of bad Nazi philos- 
ophy ; four, disbelief in a religious 
absolute turning to a temporal one, 
Leader and State instead of God and 
Church ; five, decay in the Christian 
soul of Western civilisation ; six, narrow 
nationalism misusing an international 
science ; seven, the lack of a basis for 
order in Europe ; and eight, the existence 
of national armaments. In that crude 
summary, you may see how each out of 
his special knowledge illustrates a facet 
of one essential fact : the peoples of the 
West have lost their religion ; with it, 
that general pattern of living which 
asserts the kinship of all men ; so they 
cling to the lesser community of their 
nation, and endeavour to impose its 
order upon their neighbours. Their 
unsuccess is war : the effort of those who 

Chakravdam, By Nalapat Nara- 
YANA Menon. Translated by N. Bala- 
MANI Amma, with a Foreword by 
Sophia Wadia. (International Book 
House, Bombay. Re. 1/12) 

Shrimati Balamani Amma has here 
attempted a free English rendering of 


have no order in themselves to impose 
order on others. 

The diagnosis is sound. Beyond that 
vision becomes myopic. The bode ends 
with Sir William Beveridge’s plan for 
a Federal Europe which would include 
Germany as well as the democracies but 
excludes Russia, Italy and the Balkan 
states. Now that is certainly an issue 
of this war. Germany would federate 
Europe under her dominion ; the Allies 
must attempt a linking of the European 
states which is stronger and more effec- 
tive than anything the Versailles treaty 
envisaged. Politicians may think such 
a settlement a great achievement ; a 
philosopher might permit himself a less 
parochial view. Federated Europe does 
not spell peace ; it does not remove the 
symptoms diagnosed ; it does not re- 
assert the general community of man ; 
it does not resurrect the soul of Chris- 
tendom ; it docs not abandon great 
armaments. “ First, the federation should 
be prepared to use its armed forces in 
support of international justice through- 
out the world.” To impose order, in 
short, itself lacking faith and decayed 
in soul. 

Now what we must ask from the 
British Institute of Philosophy is a 
companion volume dealing with the 
causes of peace. The assumption that 
peace comes whenever fighting happens 
to stop is an unworthy one. Peace has 
to be made, and people are always 
making it. When they go to war it is 
not for any other reason than this, that 
temporarily they arc not in themselves 
creating peace. It is an aptitude that 
has to be rediscovered now, as it has been 
many times before. Man is a prince of 
peace, and philosophers should never 
tire of publishing the peace in man. That 
is their glory. 

Jack Common 

one of her uncle’s inspiring poems in 
Malayalam. Translating poetry is al- 
ways a hazardous business, but Shrimati 
Balamani Amma’s version sounds at 
once adequate and exquisite. In Chakra- 
vdam the poet does indeed glance from 
Heaven to Earth, from Earth to Heaven, 
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A grain of sand, a blade of grass, dancing 
fifties and crawling serpents, tigers and 
owls, the silent shadow, a chance bump 
against a wall— these set him thinking, 
and soon his thoughts embrace the uni- 
verse. The fetters of convention break 
asunder and reveal the intimate relation 
between God, Nature and Man. The 
earth-crust that cribs and confines human 
vision falls off, and the poet, 

. . .with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
sees into “ the life of things **. He rea- 
lizes that seeming variety, conflict and 
disorder are but the isolated notes of 
a moving symphony that is God’s own 
writ. He feels coursing through his veins 
the one impulse that ever ebbs and flows 
throughout the Infinite ; his synoptic 
vision sees the identity between giant 
star and star dust, between the ages im- 
memorial and each fugitive moment of 
time ; he hears all Creation hymning a 
Song of Honour, and he joins the choral 
song. His doubts are resolved and hence- 
forth Eternity is manifest even in the 
dull routine of the day. 

The word “ chakravalam ” means 
“ horizon Man’s horizon is the 

measure of his own aspirations ■ 
Everything is small to those eyes, who 

Reflections on Indian T ravels. By 
Chandra Chakraberty. (Vijaya 

Krishna Brothers, Calcutta. Re. 1/8) 
This is a strange book whose title is 
as misleading as it is catching, for it is 
not, strictly speaking, a book on Indian 
travel, though travel may have caused 
the author to write it. It reads rather 
like an intimate diary of one interested 
chiefly in history and in the present 
pathological conditions in various sec- 
tions of the country and the treatment 
which is being attempted. It is a jumble 
of facts and speculations with scant 
arrangement and inadequate editing. 
The author might well divide his book 
into two distinct volumes, the one 
comprising his historical data and the 
other his materia medica, his comments 
on diseases, their symptoms, treatment 
and history. 

To the real India as the spiritual 


have condensed infinity into the orbit of 
their vision. 

But the more we see, the more there is 
still to see ; the horizon allures us from 
afar, and yet, as we approach it, it 
recedes far into the distance. 

The void seems as though inciting our 
curiosity thus ; 

“ Look ! thou shalt see ! " 

As with eagerness intense we observe 
multifoliate Nature, the myriad forms 
of creation, “ the mixed pigments of day 
and night '* and the patterns of perverse- 
seeming destinies, the enkindl^ Light 
fuses them all into refulgent harmony 
and the puzzling dichotomies disperse, 
leaving only the “ face of eternity loom- 
ing like a white lotus ”. And look ! we’ve 
come through ! 

Chakravalam belongs to that class of 
creative literature which unites poetical 
and mystical ecstasy into a single flame. 
Words arc symbols and sentences are 
often prayer-like in their incantatory 
magic. Shrimati Balamani Amma de- 
serves the gratitude of all students of 
mystical poct^ for making available to 
them in English this trembling recorda- 
tion of a sensitive soul’s reaffirmations of 
faith. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

home of the human race and even to 
India’s terrestrial beauties, our author 
is as blind as he is awake to the ugly 
side of life which is to be found any- 
where by those who seek it. There are 
undoubtedly collected here many statist- 
ical facts and figures of interest to the 
historian and perhaps to the medical 
missionary, but there is nothing to 
inspire or to elevate the mind of the 
reader, no poetic beauty, nothing of 
philosophical interest, nothing, in short, 
which in the opinion of this reviewer 
warrants its publication as a book on 
Indian travel. Though this volume Is 
likely to find but few readers, those who 
do even scan its pages dealing with ill- 
ness will have an erroneous idea of the 
True India. Perhaps, though, the book 
has an object and bears a message which 
has been utterly lost on the reviewer. 
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This Spiritualism. By C. J. Seymour. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
London. Ss.) 

This unpretentious volume is valuable 
as showing the reaction of an <^n- 
minded sceptic to a first-hand experience 
of spiritualistic phenomena. Mr. ^ymour 
has given his readers the benefit of notes 
made by him on visits to mediums and 
“ circles ” of varied qualities. With the 
Great Reaper wielding his scythe to some 
effect over an ever-growing area of war 
and destruction, we may expat an 
intensified revival of interest in the 
subject of survival after death. For 
those who are unaware of the vast 
literature of spiritualism, Mr. Seymour’s 
work affords a suitable introduction to 
the subject. He declares “spiritualism 
to be true ", and suggests that disturbing 
and doubtful phenomena may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the whole of the 

The Message of Islam. By A. Yusuf 
Ali. (Wisdom of the East Series, John 
Murray, London. 35. 6d.) 

Mr. Yusuf Ali has been prominently 
associated with movements for the 
achievement of spiritual unity, notably 
with the World Congress of Faiths in 
London. In this attractively produced 
little book he makes his own character- 
istic contribution to that great end. His 
own contribution, we say ; yet not his 
own, for he is the interpreter of an 
ancient Message, a mouthpiece through 
whom the essential teachings of the Qur- 
an are here presented to English readers 
in clear and flowing prose. 

In his brief Foreword, the author de- 
scribes himself as “ a humble Muslim and 
a devout believer in the unity of God 
Humble he is, for the learning which 
has gone to the making of this r&um£ 
is concealed, evident only to the discern- 
ing eye. Only the scholar, as deeply 
versed in Islamic learning as Mr. Ali 
himself, could judge of the faithfulness 
of his rendering of the ddinitive text. 
But even the novice will see that it is 
the s^rit rather than the letter of this 
teaching that is given us here. To say 
this is, however, no derogation of 


intelligence of the communicating “dead" 
person may not be “available at the 
relevant time”. He supports the belief 
in Reincarnation, basing his judgement 
upon the psychological distinction 
bkween individuality and personality : — 

Personality, whidi is the sum total of 
our earth manifestations, our reaction to 
terrestrial environment, p^sists only. That 
is, it has duration, and at some stage must 
cease to function as personality— though it 
is not lost or wasted : it and its experiences 
are absorbed into the individuality or soul. 

It is to be hoped that further research 
will induce Mr. Seymour and others like 
him to question the validity of the 
theory of communication by “dead” 
persons, and to check the results of 
modem investigation by a study of 
psychical phenomena in the light of 
Eastern (and especially Indian) theories 
of the nature and operation of human 
consciousness. 

B. P. Howell 

a masterly achievement which is the 
more praiseworthy since its purpose is 
to declare “with unfaltering voice the 
Unity of God, the Brotherhood of Man ”. 

Manifestly this teaching bears the 
marks of its environment, more familiar 
to Christians than to Hindus. Yet 
modernist Christians may pardonably 
wonder why Adam and Noah are accord- 
ed so noble an apostolatc ; whether 
Jesus was (as the Qur-an says) “of 
virgin birth” ; why, in short, myths and 
legends are accept^ as historical events. 
The (Jur-an, like the Bible, needs its 
critical commentators. But tiiere remains 
the grand appeal of the Brotherhood of 
Truth in all ages revealed in illuminat- 
ing apothegms like these 

Great Teachers are sent to all nations, 
to warn against Evil and guide to the lUght. 

Teach the Truth, but fret not about men 
rejecting it. 

Nothing can lessen each soul’s personal 
responsibility for its own deeds. 

Man can ascend to the presence of God, 
but by gradual ways and in process of Time. 

What can we do to make God’s Light 
shine forth through the Darkness around us? 

We mtist first let it shine in our own true 
selves. 

Mr. Ali’s English is simple, crisp, 
rhythmical, concise. 

Leslie J. Belton 
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I Believe : The Personal Philosophies 
of Twenty-three Eminent Men and 
Women of Our Time, (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 155.) 

A man’s beliefs take on a sharpened 
significance in such a time as the present 
when anywhere over no small part of the 
world the next day, the next hour even, 
may well see him stripp^, if he is not 
already so, of ever^hing but those 
beliefs. For they must be strong to give 
him, then, strength to stand alone in 
them. Yet if he cannot he is no more 
a man, he is nothing. If the sun and 
moon should doubt, they’d immediately 
go out ” is an authentic human if a dubi- 
ous solar and lunar truth. 

The test of these crucial days is a 
severe one to apply to these twenty- 
three “ personal philosophies ” of disting- 
uished contemporary thinkers, scien- 
tists, sociologists and writers. It is 
nevertheless the only one that ever really 
matters, even though easier timers may 
disguise that fact. Yet, when it is 
applied, the result is disconcerting. The 
main question which emerges is not 
what elements of belief these men and 
women hold in common, but rather 
whether they, and that portion of man- 
kind whom they may be taken to 
represent, have not lost the very power 
of positive belief. E. M. Forster, in one 
of the best of these essays, is very frank 
about this. “ I do not believe in belief.” 
So, less strikingly, is H. J. Laski. ” I 
can see in few individual live's the effect 
of belief.” Most of the contributors 
would agree with H. W. Van I-oon that 
“ none of the so-called revealed religions 
will ever give me the slightest satisfac- 
tion ”, and with Thomas Mann that ” for 
me and my kind the religious is lodged 
in the human”. Lin Yutang gives it 
perhaps its most decisive expression in 

Sacred and Secular. By Eric Gill. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London. 
7s. W.) 

Toward the end of his book, originally 
a serte of lectures, Mr. Gill observes 
^at “ it seems necessary to say that noth- 
ing I have written here is in contradic- 


asserting that 

the only kind of religious belief left for 
the modern man is a kind of mysticism in 
the broadest sense of the word, such as 
preached by Lao-tse. Broadly speaking, 
it is a kind of reverence and respect for 
die moral order of the universe, philosophic 
resignation to the moral order, and the 
effort to live our life in harmony with this 
moral order. 

(The only really striking exception to 
this common outlook is Jacques 
Maritain, Catholic and Thomist.) 

The key-note of the volume is accord- 
ingly found to be a kind of tolerant 
humanism, shared by all the contributors 
whether they set such faith as they can 
muster in science, in Marxism, in 
humanity, in the unknown and the un- 
knowable, or in a more colourful nature- 
mysticism. Practically all write with a 
direct sincerity conducive to simplicity. 
Pearl Buck, Forster, Lin Yutang, Emil 
Ludwig and Thomas Mann make 
possibly the most direct appeal ; 
liavelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, Maritain, 
Jules Romains and H. G. Wells all 
achieve distinction ; only a few of the 
others descend to levels of political 
triviality. 

Yet the impression of negation, of 
insipidity, remains, and without solving 
the problem whether the fault be in the 
“belief” or in the “believer”. “What 
of the fire and faith within you, men 
who march away ? ” It is the fire that is 
somehow lacking. These men and 
women stand, one feels, still at the 
negative pole of the great realisation 
that no one statement or attitude can 
ever compass the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. What is des- 
perately needed to-day is, however, its 
positive and therefore passionate 
embodiment in a tolerant but true and 
truly vital belief. 

Geoffrey West 

tion of what I have been saying for the 
last twenty-five years.” This, unfortu- 
nately. is true, and the reader is likely 
to know in advance what Mr. Gill is 
going to say. It is also a pity that he 
should say the same things over and 
over again. 
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Most of us know that he is a devout 
Catholic, an excellent stone-cutter (he 
might not care to be called an artist), 
and a man who throughout his life has 
girded against capitalism and industrial- 
isation, and has pined for the Middle 
Ages, the dominance of society by the 
Church, and the making of goods by 
hand. ** Let the workers take over the 
industrial order of society'*, he cries, 
*'let us see where that leads us. For 
God's sake do not let us attempt to sick- 
ly over an enfranchised industrialism 
with the pale cast of bourgeois art-non- 
sense." “ Only one thing matters, Christ 
gave himself ; that is the fact of 
Christianity, the keynote,— sacrifice, not 
worldly riches ; sacrifice, not worldly 
prestige, success or complacence." And 
again, "Christians have acquiesced in 
the dispossession of the workers; they 
have acquiesced in the inhumanity of an 
impersonal financial-control of human 
work." He also exclaims, "Forget all 
about artists being special men with 
highly superior visions— seeing more 
aian other men see— abnormal men, 
seers and prophets. The best works in 
the world were done before there were 
any art schools or life classes." We 
are not told which works Mr. Gill con- 
siders to be the best in the world, but 
we do know that there were art schools 

Urdu Prose under the Influence oj Sir 
Sayyid, By S. M. Abdullah Shah, 
M.A., D.LITT-, with a Foreword by Dr. 
Muhammad Iqbal, m.a., ph.d. (Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Rs. 3/8) 

Sir Sayyid Ahamad Khan, the founder 
of the Aligarh Movement, not only 
ushered into the isolationist Muslim 
society of the nineteenth century a new 
era of reconciliation with the progressive 
forces of the West but also brought about 
a renaissance in current thought and 
literature. Urdu, an offspring of Indo- 
Muslim thought in India, still received 
inspiration from the classical models of 
Pemian literature which was, both in 
form and in spirit, the prototype of 
Urdu literature. Its writers, Muslims in 


in very ancient E^pt. 

Many readers will sympathise with the 
author's wish to see life become simpler, 
men more self-supporting and art almost 
anonymous ; with his claim that capital- 
ism has reduced the workman to the 
level of " a tooth in a wheel " ; and 
with his desire to see work become 
wholesome and joyous : but have we 
not been hearing this gospel for at least 
seventy years and docs it differ at all 
from the proclamations of William 
Morris ? Mass-production, moreover, 
may have many deplorable results, and 
yet whatsoever changes may follow the 
present upheaval of half the world, we 
are likely to see a steady increase in 
the mass-production method rather than 
a return to the small shop and the bench 
of the craftsman. It is a method which 
has the irresistible assets of convenience 
and speed. A simple pastoral s(x:iely 
would admirably suit the present 
reviewer ; he even wishes that he could 
chat with two or throe dryads while 
tending his flock ; but he has no belief 
in the power or the will of men to go 
back from complexity to simplicity. Mr. 
Gill seems, in consequence, to be preach- 
ing an attractive but impracticable gospel. 

The book is enlivened by several 
satirical and amusing drawings, the work 
of Mr. Denis Tegetmeier. 

Cliffokd Bax 

particular, were still averse to the moder- 
nising influences of English literature. 
But the gradual assmiilation of new 
ideas began shortly after the Mutiny of 
1857, when Sir Sayyid, the daring 
apostle of reconciliation between the East 
and the West, and his ardent followers, 
Mubsan-ul-Mulk, Nazir Ahamad, Shibli 
Nu’mani, Ilali, and others, brought about 
a most astounding change in the outlook 
of Urdu writers. This forms the therne 
of this brilliant work by Dr. Sayyid 
Abdullah Shah of the Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

The era of Sir Sayyid was a period of 
conflict between science and religion and 
as English literature stirred the imagina- 
tion of Muslim intellectuals of India, 
Urdu soon became a vehicle of powerful 
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creative thou^t. Urdu prose, previously 
confined to artificial word-jugglery 
with thought subservient to an extremely 
florid and ornate style— an imitation of 
fast-decaying Persian— received a new 
orientation, both in thought and in ex- 
pression. The “Naturalists’* of the 
school of Sir Sayyid aimed at the revival 
of Mamie sciences on the basis of critical 
and rational judgment. In sharp con- 
trast to the established views, a standard 
of new scholastic theology based on rea- 
son was evolved by Sir Sayyid, “the 
tallest tree in the garden of Islam and 
by Shibli Nu’mani, whose al-Kalam will 
always stand out as a starting point in 
that direction. The latter was an erudite 
scholar, a poet, historian, critic and 
theologian who contributed more than 
anybody else to these ideals for the 
“ reconstruction of religious thought of 
Islam in the light of new philosophy and 
on new lines suited to the taste of the 
moderns ”, though, contradictory as this 
may apix?ar, he is truthfully described 
as having “strengthened the forces of 
conservatism and of orthodoxy”. 

But, apart from the evolution of the 
new religious thought in Islam which 
found its expression in Urdu prose, an- 
*>ther great contribution was made by 

In Communal Harmony, a pamphlet 
recently published by the Indian Branch 
of the Oxford University Press, Mr. 
Percival Spear prescribes homeopathic 
treatment for the present disharmony : 

Vye should cure conimunal bitterness by 
adding a tincture of cominuiialism itself to 
our institutions. 

A fatal policy ! The infection of com- 
munalism is now almost completely 
Itxralizcd in the large centres of ix>pula- 
tion. Mr. Spear’s “cure” would intro- 
duce the poison into the very blotxl 
stream of the nation and carry it to every 
village in the land. 

He proposes an elaborate system of 
communal guilds which would not only 
regulate the cultural life of their respec- 
tive communities tfUt have equal 
representation in a second legislative 
chamber, where . atny community could 
veto any measui^ 6y a unanimous veto 


Hall and by Shibli. This was the intro- 
duction of a standard of literary 
criticism. The former’s Y ddgar-i-Ghalib 
and Mukaddima and the latter’s SWir- 
ul-Ajam established for Urdu writers 
new principles of literary criticism, main- 
ly borrowed from English works on the 
subject. Hence we find that histories 
and biographies like Uaydt-i-S'adi and 
Haydt-i-Jdwid were written from the 
standpoint of scientific and critical ana- 
lysis of facts and that the application of 
a well-defined literary standard produced 
in the works of most of the Urdu writers 
remarkable effects in moderation, sound 
judgment and observation. 

English literature influenced Hall and 
Shibli even more than it did Sir Sayyid 
but none of them lost their individuality. 

“ While Sir Sayyid cut his figure on the 
European pattern, Shibli utilised the 
EuroiDcan pattern and changed it into 
something new.” Hall, on the other 
hand, “ was animated by a literary spirit 
of consciously interpreting the past in 
the terms of modem knowledge”. 

The work on the whole is original 
both in theme and in treatment and can 
be read with great advantage by all in- 
terested in Urdu literature. 

Bikr.\m.\ Jit Hasrat 

of its representatives. The plan is com- 
prehensive, even plausible in some re- 
spects, but the premises are false. It is 
not true that the communities of India 
differ in id(*als of living, in ethics and in 
fundamental moiality. It is not the 
strengthening of existing divisions and 
the creation of new ones that will cure 
communal bitterness but mutual trust 
and the forgoing of selfish aims in devo- 
tion to a common goal, the freedom and 
the well-being of the country as a whole. 

Incidentally, Mr. Spear refers to “a 
self-governing India ” but three tell-tale 
words show that his idea of “ self-govern- 
ment ” is not that of the Indian patriot. 
He suggests— save the mark ! — that 

the Chief Justice might for a time, and 
enn pcTmancnily [italics mine) be a judge 
app()inted by mutual agreement between the 
Indian and British Governments. 

Ph. D, 
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SRI w. MR. AS NAME-PREFIX IN INDIA 


As an honorific title of address our 
countrymen have, of late, been using 
freely the word “ Sri or its contraction 
“Sr”, the diacritical mark upon the S 
(to indicate the first of the three “ Sa’s ” 
of the standard Indian alphabet) often 
being dropped. The word is expressive, 
appropriate and simple ; it is, in fact, 
written by a single diphthong ( «fr ) of 
the Devanagari alphabet. It should be 
adopted universally or at least more 
widely in view of the fact that no other 
common word from a related language 
has ever been suggested. 

Several of our newspapers and i^riodi- 
cals have made it a policy to 
use an Indian title before Indian 
names. Journals in Indian languages 
almost invariably put Indian or 
Oriental prefixes to the names of our 
countrymen. The Benares nationalist 
daily, A;, goes so far as to use the Indian 
prefix “ Sri ” before foreign names also, 
just as English paix*rs would persist in 
using “ Mr.” etc. in the case of Indians 
too. The credit of consistently using 
“ Sri ” for nearly a quarter of a century 
goes to that Hindi daily : even when it 
issued an E)nglish paper. To-day, for 
a time, under the editorship of the cx- 
Minister Sri Sampumananda, it invari- 
ably used “ Sri ”. “ Sr ” as a contraction 
was being used in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Yovng India for a time about 1927-28. 

The European titles of address— Mr., 


Monsieur, Herr, etc. — are exclusively 
used for an Englishman, a Frenchman 
or a German, respectively. Why should 
we Indians have no a)mmon honorific 
name-prefix ? 

Adopting “Sri” as a common name- 
prefix will not necessitate the exclusion 
of special titles like Manlavi, Maulana, 
Munshi, Mahamahopadhyaya, Lola, 
Pandit, Thakur etc. 

The signing of the word noixl not be 
unnecessarily cumbrous. Why not 
standardize the spelling as Sri instead 
of writing Shri or Shree ? The standard 
transliteration dcx:s not admit of more 
Roman letters for our first “ Sa ” ( ^ ). 
Further, would “S/irf Srinivasa Sa?tri” 
or “ S/iri Sri Prakasa ” kx)k or sound 
well ? I would also suggest ” Sri-sri ” as 
the plural of “ Sri 

The feminine title should continue to Ix' 
Srunati (contraction Sm). “Sri (or 
Shri) Sarojini Naidu ” side by side with 
“ Sri Srinivasa ” can never be* tolerated. 

In Bengal, while the feminine “Sii- 
mati ” seems constant for all time, they 
have bc(.'n using a variety of styks and 
spellings for the masculine lille of 
address, such as Sriyuf, Sri jut (contrac- 
tions, Syt, Sjt or Sj) for a century now, 
if not more. I'hey also .-hruld adopt 
the standardized form. 

All-India Congress S. C. Guii v 

Library, 

Allahabad, 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The spontaneous and wide-spread 
expression of real sorrow at the recent 
passing away of His liiglincss the late 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Mysore* was a well-deserved 
tribute to a conscientious ruler and a 
gO(xi and great man. A devout and 
orthodox Hindu, he was a man of broad 
and liberal views who urged Mosque 
attendance upon his Muslim subjects and 
for the last fourteen years liad entrusted 
the administration of his State to the 
able Muslim Diwan, Sir Mirza M. 
Ismail. As F'irst Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu Univei^ity he declared 
that that institution “siiould be Indian 
fii^t and Hindu afterwards”. 

He was a great patron of music and 
of letters. His reign saw numerous benef- 
icent projixts undertaken and many 
reforms instituted. Its, later years were 
clouded by political unrest among a sec- 
tion of his people, but for His Highness 
personally there was universal esteem. 
In his unaffected dignity as in his devo- 
tion to the interests of his people as he 
understood them. His Highness was every 
inch a King, a worthy modem represent- 
ative of tile ancient Indian ideal of 
kingship, in our time so grossly, alas, 
lx:lrayed by some of his nominal peers. 

During the thiay-cight yeare of his 
active reign, he did what he could, by 
precept and by example, to realize in his 
State an ideal such as he expressed six 
years ago for the new town of Krishna- 
rajanagar 

a city that will be known, not by the 
number of inhabitants, nor by the inagml- 
icence of its buildings, but by the upright- 
its citizens, by the spirit of 
Drotoerhood that prevails in it, and by a 

u 9- cleanliness in houses and in streets, 
'n bodies, minds and souis. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, in 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers'* 
Hudibras 

his Convocation Address at the Bombay 
University on Au^st 20th, expressed a 
conviction which is being borne in in- 
creasingly uixin Indians for whom the 
national good transcends local and party 
interests. It was only, he assured his 
audience, by fostering the essential unity 
which underlies the diversities of the 
people and of the cultures of India that 
self-respect could be attained and the 
time come when Indians “would walk 
the highways of their own land, con- 
scious that they were the masters of its 
destiny 

No less practically important was his 
pointing to where the effort to achieve 
that unity must begin. “We cannot”, 
he said, “ bring about harmony in the 
relations between different communities 
and castes and nations unless first we 
realise it in ourselves.” 

Religious differences are frequently 
made the excuse for friction between the 
communities in India, but the orthodox 
of any faith who profess devotion to the 
Deity under whatever name while look- 
ing with disfavour or with open hostility 
uix>n adherents of a different creed will 
do well to ponder the following plain- 
six)ken verse from tire Christian scrip- 
tures 

If a man say. I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen? 

University education. Sir Akbar de- 
clared, failixl of its main purpose if it 
did not lead to the perception of the 
unity underlying the diversity, which he 
said was at once the Tmth which reli- 
gion proclaimed and tlie Tmth which 
&icnce had come to accept. This unity, 
of course, is even wider than the shores 
of India. 

Except so far as our measures are in 
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harmony with the hi£[hest interests of all 
other nations and of humanity, they are 
more likely to breed discord tmin promote 
peac^. 

Love for humanity as a whole, “the 
great Orphan must certainly spread if 
the world’s sufferings are to be relieved. 
As in the old fable of the war between 
the body and its members, the limbs 
fighting against each other only increase 
the general misery in which all the parts 
inevitably share. We must, as Sir Akbar 
said, “ discipline ourselves to think in 
terms of humanity 

“ Can Modem Science Harmonize 
Physics and Biological Phenomena ? *' 
asks W. F. G. Swann, Director of the 
Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute at Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, in that Institutes Journal for 
June. In his paper, read at ilic Inter- 
national Congress of Biophysics, Bio- 
cosmics and Biocracy, held at New York 
in 1939, he brings out rather strikingly 
the analogies between the so-called ani- 
mate and inanimate and the universal 
operation of law. 

We know of no instances in v^hich the 
animate being violates the principles of 
mechanics, the principles of thermodynamics, 
or any of those other principles of natural 
philosophy in their control of the large scale 
phenomena amenable to our observation. 

“ It is always possible ”, he writes, “ to 
take any aggregate of phenomena and 
harmonize them under some general 
scheme of law of which they form a 
part.” All the philosophic difficulties 
which seem to make one branch of sci- 
ence inharmonious with another arc 
rooted in the fact that certain phases of 
nature’s activities are dominant in some 
problems and inconspicuous in others. 
In crossing the bridge between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate worlds “ some- 
thing which was inconspicuous on one 
side Starts to assume a rble of vital im- 
portance on the other”. 

The mid-Victorian distinction between 
inanimate and animate — that determi- 
nism characterized the former and free 
will the latter~is out of favour, Mr. 
Swann writes. The determinists have 
tried to rule out free will even in human 


activity, while on the other hand physical ' 
scientists have found even atomic behav- 
iour unpredictable save in aggregates— 
a determinism, therefore, “ controlled 
largely by the law of averages”. 

Ancient Indian philosophy and science 
would say that the scientists were trying 
to erect their bridge in the wrong place. 
From the stand-point of consciousness 
there is no distinction between animate 
and inanimate save as vehicles of higher 
type permit the fuller expression of the 
omnipresent One Life. 

Consciousness is present in every atom 
and the apparent exercise of free will on 
the part of the animal is as much guided 
by natural impulse as is the atomic 
response. 

The ^orld of Form and Existence is an 
immense chain, whose links are all con- 
nected. The law of Analogy is the first key 
to the world problem. 

The complex nature of man is the 
bridge between determinism and free 
will. His vehicles obey natural impulse, 
subject to direction from the Dweller in 
the body, but that indwelling self-con- 
sciousness is of a higher order of bt‘ing 
than the merely conscious. Its will alone 
is free. 

War-lime Bulldin No. 2 of the 
National Council for the AlK>litiun of 
the Death Penalty in England, issued 
in June, brings unwelcome nows. Parlia- 
ment has extended the (kaib penalty to 
serious cases of espionage and sabotage. 
A reactionary measure, nullifying the 
constructive efforts of more than seven 
decades for the steady restriction of 
capital punishment in Britain. Linder 
the strain of war-time emotions, aggra- 
vated by the revelations of Fifth Column 
activities, acts similar to the British one 
have been passed also in Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and the Dutch East Indies, none 
of which countries had the death penalty. 

Experience has clearly shown that the 
threat of capital punishment is less effec- 
tive as a deterrent from crime than swift- 
ness and inevitability of punishment. 
Countries which have abolished the death 
penalty have not experienced, as a nite 
an increase in the number of homicides. 
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Those retaining it have found that the 
reluctance of the average jury to convict 
when the penalty is death results in 
many criminals escaping scot-free. And, 
as the National Council Bulletin points 
out, 

Nobody can suppose that the threat of 
the executioner will enable the police to 
uncover cases they do not ^scover now. 

Courts, moreover, are fallible at any 
time. Let us not forget the finding of 
the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, that over a period of forty 
years about one out of every twenty-five 
death sentences in England were pro- 
nounced against men afterward proved 
innocent. And what amends can be 
made to the dead ? There is the more 
likelihood that innocent men may suffer 
when, as in cases under this new Act, 
the issue is confused by inflamed patri- 
otism and by war-time hysteria. 

But ineffectiveness and the [xjssibility 
of irreparable injustice arc not the only 
objections to the death penalty. Exe- 
cutions arc brutalizing and demoralizing. 
The account which the Bulletin repro- 
duces of a public execution in a 
Kentucky town, with sjx'eches, a band 
and a grandstand for spectators, includ- 
ing school-children given a half-holiday 
to see the proof “that crime dots not 
pay ”, is revolting in the extreme. And 
even when the death sentence is carried 
out privately, what of the effect upon 
the executioner ? The late. Robert Elliott, 
long the official executioner at Sing Sing 
Prison in the U. S. A., who had 
murdered at the order of the State more 
than three hundred men and women, 
was an outspoken opix>nent of capital 
punishment which, he said, “ never did 
any good His predecessor had 
suffered a severe nervous breakdown 
and committed suicide. Elliott, towards 
the end of his term, collapsed after exe- 
cuting a woman. 

The world has had a surfeit of 
brutality. Let us remember our common 
humanity and, above the roar and crash 
of battle, lend an ear to the voice of 
Compassion ! 

The National Anti-Vaccination League 


in London sends us the story, which it 
published a few years ago, of a lie which 
vaccination enthusiasts have not scrupled 
to keep in circulation long after its 
falsity had been publicly exposed. It has 
been officially denied, apologized for and 
withdrawn, only to be started once more 
on its travels when needed for propa- 
ganda. A statement so spectacular seems 
to be too valuable to renounce merely 
because it happens not to be true. 

“The Franco-Prussian War Lie” 
originated in 1872 at the Statistical Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg when one of 
the speakers stated that “ smallpox 
deaths in the indifferently vaccinated 
French Army were 23,469, while those 
in the efficiently-vaccinated German 
Army were only 263 ”. The lie travelled 
all over the world, via the columns of 
an obscure Russian publication, the 
Wiener MediziniscHe Wochenschrift, the 
British Medical Journal, the Daily News 
(London) and other papers. And yet 
Dr. Bayard of Paris claimed that same 
year that the idea of revaccination origi- 
nated in France and that 

in France there are few subjects above the 
age of twenty years who have not been re- 
vaccinated, but all the soldiers have certain- 
ly undergone the operation. 

In 1883 the fictitious figures were put 
in the hands of every member of the 
House of Commons and used with great 
efftxrt in Sir Lyon Playfair’s speech. 
“ that was said to have influenced more 
votes than any other speech in Parlia- 
ment”. 

In vain have both the French and 
German Governments been requested to 
confirm the figures. In France the 
answer was forthcoming that the army 
medical returns of the Franco-German 
war were so incomplete as not to supply 
the total, which could not have exceeded 
6 , 000—3 reduction of nearly 75 per 
cent ! The German Minister of War in 
1883 replied to an inquiry about the 
alleged 263 German deaths from small- 
pox that 

From the time from July, 1870, to June, 
1871 (the twelve months of the war), the 
numbers wished for are not recorded, and 
regret is expressed that on this account the 
desired infonnation cannot, be given. 
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The Lancet, which published the dis- 
credited figures in 1901, apologized in its 
pages when the facts were brought to 
its attention : — 

The figures escaped our attention. We 
regret to have published them, as their 
falsity has been established. 

And yet as lately as six years ago the 
League reported that 

The lie was repeated in a recent publica- 
tion of the Reich Health Oflice in Berlin, 
and was justified by reference to a placard 
that appears in the office of the Paris vacci- 
nation service. It will be found in encyclo- 
peedias, and in authorative books on medicine 
and infectious diseases, as \(ell as in reports 
from Government Departments in nearly 
every country. 


Superstitions are notoriously hardy, 
medical superstitions are hardier than 
most and the vaccination superstition 
has a most tenacious hold. A recent re- 
ply by Mr. M. MacDonald to Mr. John 
Parker's question in the House of 
G)mmons seems, however, distinctly 
hopeful. Mr. Parker, the Parliamentary 
Report for May 29th records, asked the 
Minister of Health “whether steps will 
be taken to inoculate the civil popula- 
tion beginning with Civil Defence and 
other key workers, against typhoid, 
tetanus, etc., in case of the danger of 
epidemics following serious air raids”. 
Mr. MacDonald, while considering that 
inoculation might “ in particular circum- 
stances and for some diseases be of 
value ” and explaining that facilities 
were available for anti-typhoid and anti- 
tetanus inoculation where required, 
expressed this significant opinion : “ 1 
do not think that any such general in- 
oculation of the civilian population is 
practicable or indeed advisable.” 

A modest attempt which its philan- 
thropic promoters hope may furnish the 
model for many similar undertakings in 
different parts of the country is that of 
the Adersh Swasthya Mandir (Temple 
of Health) which the Help Our 
Mothers Society has been conducting at 
Ujjain since September 1939. The aims 
and the activities of this group are re- 
ported in its brochure Health for 


Indians Millions which makes a plea 
for concerted action to bring about ade- 
quate and uniform distribution of health 
facilities, induding prenatal, maternity, 
infant welfare and pre-school care, school 
clinics and adult health service. 

The brochure describes the activities 
of the Swasthya Mandir and gives de- 
tailed suggestions for setting up similar 
institutions wherever voluntary workers, 
funds and State patronage are available. 
The Health Centre provided free milk 
and cod-liver oil to exi^ectant and nursing 
mothers and young children, spread the 
gospel of cleanliness with practical dem- 
onstrations and provided medical ex- 
aminations and advice for pre^pant 
mothers and for children. It is signif- 
icant of the need for such work that 
over half of the 350 children examined, 
all of them considered by tlieir parents to 
be in normal health, were found suffer- 
ing from some malady calling for medi- 
cal attention. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the value of such examina- 
tions is borne out by a Bengal 
(Government Press Note quoted in 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
for 27th July which declares that 
as a result of repeated examination of 
students in Government and Ckivernment- 
aided Secondary Schools in Calcutta, the 
percentage of defects among them has 
been appreciably decreased. 

For all of these activities of the 
Swasthya Mandir we have nothing but 
praise. Unfortunately the Help Gur 
Mothers S(x:iety has been caught by the 
pernicious craze for artificial methods 
of birth control which has wrought such 
havoc in the West. Self-control is the 
only method of birth control that docs 
not involve the breaking of the laws of 
nature and invoke the inevitable penalties 
for sudi infractions. It is fundamentally 
immoral to seek to evade the conse- 
quences of one's acts. We stand four- 
square with Gandhiji on this important 
point, that the marital relation ought to be 
restricted to the perpetuation of ^e race. 
It is a fallacy as dangerous as it is un- 
tenable that self-indulgence is necessary 
or even beneficial to health. The spon- 
sors of the Health Centre are to be con- 
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gratulated that the “ number of mothers 
taking birth control advice remained very 
poor This is a good sign and shows 
the intuitive perception of our Indian 
women. 

Recreation of the right sort is necessary 
for a normal, well-balanced existence 
and deserves sympathetic encouragement 
from those who are working for the 
betterment of village conditions. The 
wrong type, which debases and demoral- 
izes, does not deserve the name, being 
destructive instead of recreative. But 
there are health-giving games and 
dances ; there is other wholesome fun 
which affords relaxation from the strain 
of workaday existence but little else be- 
sides ; and there is recreation of the 
highest type which is both educative and 
uplifting, such as nature study, reading 
worth-while books, hearing fine music 
and seeing elevating dramatic perfor- 
mances. 

We referred in our May issue to the 
Soviet collective farm theatres and ex- 
pressed the hope of a like development 
for the Indian villages. It is gratifying 
to learn from Indian Farming for the 
same month that a beginning has been 
made in the United Provinces where 

young men in the niral development cen- 
tres have fonned tlieir own dramatic asjiO- 
ciations and bhajan-matuialis which provide 
excellent entertainment to the public. 

Rural development vans bring j^eriod- 
ical entertainment, with their exhibits 
and tilms, to outlying districts and fifty 
centres within a hundred miles of Luck- 
now participate in a village radio 
scheme, the territorial limitation being 
due to the difficulties in servicing radio 
sets and batteries. 

Both film and radio have incalculable 
possibilities for the enrichment of life 
but both fall so far short of realizing 
those possibilities at the present day that 
the amateur dramatic associations seem 
the more promising development. 
Moreover, the recreation which the for- 
mer offer the villagers is whdly passive 
whereas in the village-staged play some 
at least get the greater benefit of parti- 
cipation in a recreational activity. As 


the movement grows and literacy 
spreads, plays of the right type will be 
in increasing demand. The rapid in- 
crease in the production of one-act plays 
in the Indian languages holds a great 
promise for the village theatre, if dra- 
matists will only bear in mind its special 
needs. Prominent among its require- 
ments is a diction which the village folk 
can understand, involving wherever 
necessary the ruthless sacrifice of 
rhetoric to intelligibility. 

The only justification of privilege, eco- 
nomic or other, is as the reward for ser- 
vice rendered to society, or for enabling 
its recipient to serve society better. The 
sheltered leisure and the freedom from 
material anxiety which the creative 
artist needs (but, alas, so often lacks !) 
are his due, because in serving Beauty 
with a quiet mind he renders his best 
service to the race. Wealth and position, 
whether earned by present efforts or in- 
herited by reason of past ones, are a trust 
for the use of which a man is answer- 
able to his conscience if not directly to 
society. 

Mr. W. Bums, Agricultural Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, in 
“Some Thoughts on Agricultural Edu- 
cation” {Indian Farming, June 1940) 
recognizes the desirability of the agri- 
cultural colleges’ training the rising 
generation of landowners of all grades — 
Sardars, Inamdars, Jagirdars, Thakurs 
etc. His citation from Sir Daniel Hall’s 
Agriculture after the War is as pertinerit 
to Indian as to English conditions : — 

There is an urgent call for the special 
education of our rising generation of land- 
owners We must recos^ze that they 

have accepted certain public obligations as 
attached to their receipt of rents.... The 
lando^^ner, if he is to retain his position, 
must become the leader of his tenants and 

the entrepreneur of his property The 

root of the evil lies in the owner's want 
of tc^nical knowledge of the land. He 
leaves sdiool and university wnthout any 
education Erected towards his future posi- 
tion. with a certain inherited sense of public 
duty but with no means of applying it to 
his immediate powers and obligations. 

Some landowners, including a few 
young rulers, Mr. Bums concedes, have 
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had a certain amount of training in some 
of the provincial agricultural colleges. 
Only the merest beginning, however, has 
been made in acquainting this important 
class, the natural leaders of their people, 
with elementary botany and chem- 
istry and with economics, especially in 
its bearing on such agricultural prob- 
lems as marketing and co-operation. 

The Indian landowner has indeed, as 
Mr. Bums writes, “ amazing opportuni- 
ties” and of him to whom much is 
given, much may legitimately be requir- 
ed. 


The more spectacular qualities of 
India’s beloved leader, to whom saluta- 
tions on his birthday to-morrow, have 
received world-wide tribute— his selfless 
devotion to Tmth, his fearless honesty, 
his singleness of aim. But through noth- 
ing does Gandhiji’s self-forged simple 
grandeur of character shine forth more 
clearly than throng the complete con- 
sistency of his daily practice with the 
ideals which he professes. 

It has been the fashion with writers of 
the Imperialist school to picture India 
sitting plunged in thought while the 
legions thunder past, so absorbed in phil- 
osophical abstractions as to have no in- 
terest in mundane problems and to be 
quite incapaUe of coping with them. 
That is a caricature. India has indeed 
always had a deep sense of the underly- 
ing reality, but she has also known that 
genuine spiritual attainment inevitably 
reflects itself in a traer sense of values 
and in clearer recognition of how to deal 
with practical matters. In the Hindu 
scriptures Yoga is called “skill in the 
Iterformance of action”. 

India has a classic example in Janaka 
of a great Yogi who was also a King and 
who discharged punctiliously the duties 
of his royal office without letting his 
concern with state-craft interfere a whit 
with his practice of Yoga. And 
Gandhiji is the living proof of the pos- 


sibility of such a feat. 

Shxt K. M. Munshi contributes to the 
'latest issue of Bharatiya Vidyd a 
thoughtful aiid indeed an inspiring 
article on this theme under the title 
“Mahatma Gandhi — Yoga in Action”. 
He sketches the carefully ordered day of 
Gandhiji, "a self-contained epitome of 
a lifetime” in which work and rest, re- 
laxation and exercise, as well as refresh- 
ment, physical and spiritual, all have 
their due. 

The first trait in Gandhiji which even 
at first sight distinguishes him from all men 
is the perfection of each little act of his. 
His papers are arranged in unimpeachable or- 
der. His short loin-cloth is worn with a fasti- 
dious care which would rouse the envy of 
a smartly dressed young man. His courtesy 
is incomparable. His chivalrous attention 
to women — maybe of the lowliest — would 
leave the accomplished far behind. The 
siiortest of his letters lias a personal touch 
which binds the addressee to him. His polit- 
ical correspondence has force and dignity 
which trained diplomats may covet. His 
tone, manner and language on all occasions 
is faultlessly a,ppropriatc. The appropriate- 
ness, however, is not mechanical. It has the 
p^ce of spontaneity. It has a soulful real- 
ity, which one w’ho has devoted sympathetic 
attention to the occasion alone can give. The 
words of the Gild, “ Yoga is perfection in 
action”, have come true in him. 

Perhaps the clue lies in Garidhiji’s re- 
ply, quoted in Harijan for 15th January, 
1938, to the ciuestion why he pul so 
much passion into all his talk. Because, 
he answered, he had jvt to learn the 
lesson of the Gita to be pc'tssionless, but 
he added, and this is, wc think, the 
clue also to his skill in action 

There is the desire to see that in what- 
ever 1 am speaking about, to whomsoever 
I am speaking, truth— cent per cent truth— 
is speaking out. 


ERRATUM 

On page 424 ( August number ) instead 
of the National Vaccination league, read 
tte National Anti-Vaccination L^gue. 
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Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES AND POi.ITICS 


In the progress of time the world is 
learning how politics can be spiritualized; 
this through the persistent efforts of 
India's great leader Gandhiji. His own 
colleagues and followers are developing 
an in»ght into the peculiar modes by 
which spiritual principles can be applied 
to mundane politics. Tlius the latest 
developments in the Indian political 
struggle offered a very straightforward 
moral test to Britain, the issue being 
Freedom of Speech ; Gandhiji explained 
the position of the Indian National 
Congress to the Viceroy in a long inter- 
view : in commenting on it Gandliiji 
ronarked on the 3rd of October 

“ The Britisher is showing extraordin- 
ary bravery on the battle-field in a mar- 
vellous manner, but he lacks bravery to 
take risks in the moral domain. I often 
wonder whether the latter has any place 
in British politics.” 

Well may Gandhiji wonder ! But is 
there any modem country where politics 
are founded dp<xi or guided by moral 
pripci^ ? Is 'not the mwt pressing 
i^uben^t of the worid t^day a re- 
formed ^o-politic^l order, the soul of 
which , should be , morid principles ? 


International morality has been at a very 
low ebb for long years now ; greed and 
ambition have been to the fore and 
exploitation of the poorer classes, smaller 
nations, and weaker continents has been 
systematically going on. Moral prin-’ 
cipks wore set at naught immediately 
after the Armistice and even before the 
Peace Treaty was actually signed. 
Hitler would never have risen to power 
if France and Britain had observed 
moral principles in their dealings with 
tkrmany even after 1925. The League 
of Nations was run by Great Powers, 
victorious and proud, on methods the 
reverse of moral. 

The one good thing that the war 
between Russia and Japan did was to 
show to the Occident that coloured 
|)eoples can also organize armies and 
navies and fight. The moral of the lesson 
was not learnt by the West. The war of 
1914-1918 pointed out to the Orient that 
the fabric of the European civilization 
was slwt through and through with 
diseases which ought to mark any social 
order as barbaric ; the Orient saw this 
but was not wise enough to abandon the 
ways and the methods of the 'West. 
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From 1919 to 1939 many, and among 
them the best, of the Occidental thinkers 
pointed to the impending doom of 
European civilization, but political 
bosses did nothing and war came upon 
them ; it has already produced chaos and 
more confusion is sure to come, in which 
the very term “ victory ” is bound to 
assume a new meaning. 

Japan’s ambition and opportunism 
are likely to spread the ghastly carnage 
of war in Asia. Not that it has not been 
ghastly enough in China, but there is 
bound to be expansion of the battle front. 
ITiat Japan will not win in Asia any 
more than Germany in Europe is clear ; 
but will Britain and the U.S.A. win 
the war in the sense of being able to 
dictate terms of peace ? And even if they 
do, will they use moral principles to 
establish a new world order ? The 
victors of 1918, among whom were the 
U.S.A. and Britain, signally failed to 
do this and we do not see signs of a 
change of heart in Britain who, with her 
back to the wall, is fighting a powerful 
enemy. 

The Hindu (4th October) publishes 
extracts from a statement issued by the 
Union of Democratic Control which has 
won support from very well known 
publicists. It states that “real victory 
in the war is more than a matter of 
military success. ..If a good peace and 
a rational and stable world are to be 
forged frcgj^hc wreckage which will be 
left by the war we must begin to think 


and plan for it now“. But is the 
ordinary politician, Tory, Liberal or 
Labourite, capable of accepting a real 
moral basis for a new world order? 
Unless a group of men and women 
seriously and sincerely consider the 
plans and the policy of Gandhiji or 
ideate along those lines, a fundamental 
change in their attitude and outlook will 
not take place. Thoughtful Westemere 
are convinced that exploitation of the 
weak by the powerful must stop, that, 
the world being one, injury inflicted 
upon any member of humanity must re- 
coil on the race as a whole; but even 
they need education in the moral prin- 
ciples which arc to become the found- 
ations of the new order. Is the next 
war to be between a Federation of 
Asiatic peoples and one of European 
peoples ? 

Is it not a tragedy that so many 
among the educated in the Indian cities 
still are under the glamour of the de- 
lusion that light is going to come from 
the West ? If a new world order is to 
emerge for India she has to learn that 
belief in the superiority of Western 
civilization is a delusion and that what 
is really good in the West is not to be 
found in its organized churches, banks 
and trusts, or its political party organi- 
zations. In copying the West Japan has 
been courting her failure, and India 
must avoid taking the same treacherous 
road. 

9th October, 1940. 



KUAN YIN, THE GODDESS OF MERCY 

[Dr. Henry H. Hart is Lecturer in Chinese Art and Cultuife at the Uni- 
versity of California. He is the author of an interesting volume on the study of 
Chinese poetry, entitled The Hundred Names, He has published also several 
volumes of English translation in verse of Chinese poems. In this article he nar- 
rates the inspiring legend about the Chinese Goddess, the Mother of Compassion, 
whose story will appeal to all, but will bring a special message to those familiar 
with the following ancient Pledge 

“Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation. Never will I 
enter into final peace alone ; but forever and everywhere will I live and strive for 
the redemption of every creature throughout the world.”— Ed. 1 


The gods and goddesses of China are 
innumerable. The earth, the waters 
under the earth, and the heavens swarm 
with them. There are city g(xis, gods 
of the fields and of the trees and gods ol 
every manifestation of nature, besides 
the many gods of the Taoists and of 
the Buddhists. 

But of all the gods and goddesses of 
old China the one who is loved more 
than all, yes, even more than the great 
Lord Buddha himself, is Kuan Yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy. She is the gentle 
soul who looks down upon the world of 
men and stretches forth her hand to 
bring peace to their sorrowing hearts and 
relief to their pain-tortured bodies. To 
her the Chinese turn in times of trouble, 
and at her shrines more prayers are 
chanted, more incense is burned and 
more sacrifices arc gratefully offered than 
at the altar of all the multitude of 
China’s other deities together. 

The story of this beloved goddess is 
one well worth telling, showing us as it 
does the gentler, kindlier side of the 
Chinese nature. 

She is a strange combination of two 
beings from different parts of Asia. Tra- 
dition tells us in the dim mists of 
China’s past there was worshipped a 
Mother-Goddess, who presided over the 
hearth and earth, and who brought chil- 


dren to mothers who turned to her for 
help. We know but little of this God- 
dess. except that the Chinese lo\^ her 
and brought her prayers and sacrifices. 

Then came Buddhism, travelling the 
long road by land and sea from far- 
away India. In caravans and junks 
came the story and the gospel of the 
great Buddha to the people of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. And with the worship 
of the Enlightened One, the Hindu 
priests brought the cult of Avalokit- 
esvara, the Buddhist God of Mercy. In 
some strange way which has never been 
explained, the Hindu God of Mercy be- 
came the Godd('ss of Mercy in China, 
probably because the attributes of loving- 
kindness and gentleness of this deity of 
India were combined and confused with 
those of the older Chinese mother-god- 
desses, and from that far-away day, near- 
ly two thousand years ago, the Chinese 
have cherished and revered their kindly 
Kuan Yin. 

The old Chinese legend of her life of 
purity and holiness, and of her service 
to suffering mankind through the ages 
is a beautiful one. 

In the reign of Ta Hao, of the Golden 
Heavenly Dynasty, there were bom to 
Po Chia, King of Hsing Lin, three 
daughters, the youngest of whom was 
named Miao Shan. Modest, beautiful, 
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gentle and obedient, she was loved by all 
who knew her. When she had arrived 
at woman’s estate, and when the time 
was ripe for her to marry, she refused 
to accept a husband. She declared that 
she preferred to remain a virgin, to strive 
to attain perfection, and in the end to 
reach Buddhahood. 

This decision was contrary to all Chi- 
nese family traditions. All arguments 
and threats were in vain, and finally her 
enraged father drove her from his palace. 
He forced her to live miserably in exile 
as a hermit, then later placed her in .a 
nunnery, where she was treated as a slave. 
Her conduct there was so virtuous and 
self-sacrificing that the Lord of Heaven 
himself was touched by her grace and 
gentleness. He ordered the Spirit of the 
North Star and his angels to aid and 
watch over her. This act of the gods so 
infuriated the father that he ordered the 
nunnery with all its inhabitants to be 
burned to the ground. Miao Shan, the 
future Kuan Yin, seeing the flames, at 
once threw a drop of her holy blood into 
the sky. There it turned into a heavy 
rain, which forthwith descended and put 
out the fire. 

Driven mad in his fury at his disobedi- 
ent daughter, the King ordered her to be 
killed, and the executioner was sum- 
moned to behead the girl in a public 
square. As the headsman stepped for- 
ward to do his duty, suddenly the 
heavens were darkened, and the sunlight 
vanished from the face of the earth. The 
executioner struck at poor Miao Shan 
with his sword, but it broke in two. 
Then Anally he strangled her with a 
silken cord. At the moment when her 
soul took its flight, a tiger leaped into 
the execution ground, seized her body 
and carried it off. Her soul, pure and 
unsullied, was carried off on a cloud to 


the eighteen infernal regions of Yen 
Wang, the King of Hell. But at her ap- 
pearance Hell was suddenly transformed 
into a paradise of joy, and even the in- 
struments of torture were changed into 
fragrant lotus blossoms. The King of 
the Infernal Regions was greatly dis- 
turbed. There was no more pain or suf- 
fering, and all the condemned souls were 
divinely happy. So Yen Wang, to pre- 
serve his kingdom, sent her soul back 
over the Nai-Ho Chao (the bridge over 
the Chinese River Styx) and caused it 
to re-enter her body by his magic. 

Then the Buddha himself appeared in 
all his glory to the saintly maiden, and 
gave her a peach. “Take and eat of 
it.” said the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
“Never more will you fed hunger or 
thirst. Old age and death are power- 
less against you, and you will live for- 
ever.” Thereupon she was transported 
on a lotus blossom across the waters of 
the sea to the little Island of Pu T’o, 
near Shanghai. This island is still the 
centre of her worship today. She lived 
there for years, doing works of mercy 
and ever growing in purity and holiness. 
One day a guardian spirit arrived with 
a divine decree, proclaiming that she had 
attained perfection. He summoned her 
to depart and take her abode in the Nir- 
vana of perfect peace, the soul of the 
Universe. 

Just as she was about to pass through 
the portals of Nirvana to take the re- 
ward of her life of saintliness and good 
deeds, she heard the far-away cry of a 
human soul in agony, calling upon her 
for relief. Whereupon, she renounced 
her well-earned eternal repose, and de- 
clared that for all ages to come she would 
devote herself to the relief of suffering 
humanity, to alleviate pain, to hearken 
to the sorrows of men, of women and 
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of children and gently to soothe and com- 
fort them in their griefs and misfortunes 
in this vale of tears. 

Thenceforth was Miao Shan enshrin- 
ed in the temples and homes and hearts 
of her beloved Chinese people. Gratefully, 
joyfully, they gave her the holy name 
of “Kuan Yin** — she who hears and 
answers the cry of the sufferer, the grief- 
stricken, the childless, and the forsaken. 

For the children of Han she is the 
idealization of womanhood, satisfying the 
universal craving for mother love. 

Her statue is found everywhere in 
China, and no village is too small to 
have a tiny shrine to the Goddess of 
Mercy. She is usually dressed in flow- 
ing garments, with a hood that makes 
her look not unlike the portraits of Queen 
Victoria. She has in the centre of her 
forehead a third eye or jewel, an attri- 
bute of those who have attained perfec- 
tion and Buddhahood. In her hand or 
at her side is a vase containing the dew 
or waters of mercy, with which she gent- 
ly moistens the eyelids of the sufferer 
and brings him peace of mind and re- 
pose of body. In her arms she often 
cradles a tiny babe, not her own, as in 
representations of the Virgin Mary, but 
a gift which she bestows on childless 
mothers who sincerely pray to her for 
aid. 

We often find her with a thousand 
eyes and a thousand hands, indicating 
that she can answer a thousand jirayers 
at (Mice. It is also a reminder to man 
that he should ever have a thousand eyes 
with which to seek out the places where 
his charity is needed, and a thousand 
hands with which to lavishly bestow lov- 


ing-kindness upon his fellow-men in dis- 
tress. 

Kuan Yin is often modelled in beauti- 
ful porcelain, usually in pure white, for 
one of her best loved names is Pai I 
Shih,— The Great Teacher Robed in 
White. 

“ The men love her, the children adore 
her, and the women chant her prayers.** 
She brings sons to anxious fathers. She 
is the patron saint of storm-tossed sail- 
ors. Where most of the other gods are 
feared, she is loved. Her face is as radi- 
ant as gold and as gentle as the mcxin- 
beam. If you mention her name in the 
midst of fire, the flames cannot burn ; if 
tossed on the great storm-waves, call up- 
on her and the tempest will be stilled. 
In battle her name makes weapons 
powerless. If thoughts of evil besiege 
you, she is at your side to purify your 
heart. Thoughts of her will dispel anger. 
She is the most beautiful being in the 
universe, and to compare a girl to Kuan 
Yin is to pay the highest compliment to 
her grace and loveliness. Chanting her 
praise and rejx^ating her name brings 
endless merit. She can change her shape 
and visit throughout the world as she 
pleases, ever bent on errands of relief 
and of mercy. 

So we leave the gentle Kuan Yin. 
Though only a legend to us, she is a 
beautiful reality to the Chinese, and her 
presence in the shrine of home and heart 
has made the Chinese a better, gentler, 
kindlier people. No religion has ever 
conceived of a saihtlier woman, a more 
beautiful soul, or a personality more 
filled with that love which is divinity. 

Henry H. Hart 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES ON 
A LINGUISTIC BASIS 

[A. S. Menon, B.A., of the Department of Economic Research, Madras 
University, contributes an article on a t<^ic of current interest. — E d.] 


The present war is absorbing all hu- 
man interest in India as it does in every 
other country in the world, but instead 
of recognising in the death and devasta- 
tion caused by this terrible expression of 
the Time Spirit the dawn of a new era 
of social and moral values, and devot- 
ing the opportunity to aiding the form- 
ation of new ideals, man’s intelligence 
is directed to aggravating the confusion 
or is captivated by the apparent wisdom 
of a policy of “ Wait and see ”. It is 
not the war, but the loss of this fine op- 
portunity for improvement that is most 
tragic. 

After more than fifty years of work of 
the Indian National Congress, Indian 
nationhood is still an idea on the lips of 
the political agitator, and not an emotion 
in the hearts of the people. The seeds 
of nationalism were sown, but neither 
was the soil proiwrly ploughed nor were 
the seeds properly selected. It was not 
sought to organize a system of political 
life which would have touched the ele- 
mental factors in the existence of the 
masses with all the awakened civic con- 
sciousness of rights and responsibilities, 
the plea being that the masses in India 
were temperamentally conservative. Po- 
litical agitation became a remunerative 
profession for the small educated classes 
who aspired only for better personal gains 
rather than for better results from the 
national point of view. 

What one ought to find in India to- 
day is the joy of dawn and the prepara- 
tion for the rising of the sun of freedom. 
If one party or community raises a dis- 


cordant note, there is no reason that the 
others should do so. Independence, free- 
dom and other such catchwords are on 
everybody’s lips, but what actually exists 
in everybody’s heart is a sickening greed 
for power and purse in the administra- 
tion of the country for the furtherance 
of questionable ends. It is no use tell- 
ing people that all desirable things will 
come when Swaraj comes ; there arc 
several desirable things which must pre- 
cede the advent of Swaraj. 

The seeds of freedom, independence 
and Swaraj and of all other such mat- 
ters as relate to the improvement of 
the organic life of a nation must be sown 
in communities in which the fire of life 
still exists or can be kindled without diffi- 
culty, and the immunity in which such 
seeds are sown in India is the province. 
If the Indian Provinces in which Pro- 
vincial Autonomy has been intnxiuced 
as the first step in the direction of in- 
dependence have any eharacteristic fea- 
ture, it is that they are incapable 
of allowing any seed to grow in their 
soil. This was recognised by Indian public 
leaders as long ago as when the late 
Lokamanya Tilak expounded it before 
the Decentralisation Commission. The 
Indian National Congress, too, in recog- 
nition of this principle, demarcated pro- 
vincial spheres for its work, on a ling- 
uistic basis. Public expectation that the 
Congress Ministries would sharply take 
up this question when they came into 
power was, however, defeated, because 
as soon as they came in they becaine 
seriously engaged in various major is- 
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sues such as prohibition and temple entry 
which were two great hindrances to the 
advent of Swaraj ! In the midst of the 
great war of Swaraj which Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, then Premier of Madras, 
fought against a few drunkards in Salem 
and against some temple trustees in Ma- 
dras Presidency, he one day advised the 
legislature not to press the minor issue 
of a redistribution of the provinces on 
a linguistic basis as he thought such a 
redistribution would autcmalically come 
on the advent of indei^endencc. 

The agitation against the partition of 
Bengal had its root in the language 
question ; Bihar was separated from 
Bengal on the same issue ; and quite re- 
cently the constitution of Orissa into a 
separate province was for liu same rea- 
son. Throughout the whole of India, 
the boundaries of the provinces must 
undergo a thorough revision on a lang- 
uage basis, and this must take place as 
the first condition precedent to the rc-in- 
troduction of Provincial Autonomy after 
the war. It was John Bright who first 
foreshadowed the political destiny of 
India in which the different provinces 
would ultimately form locally auton- 
omous states with separate government, 
separate armies etc. Later on Sir 
Bompfylde Fuller, who was for some 
time Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, ob- 
served 

“It would have been well for the 
country had its divisions into provinces 
for purposes of government followed the 
lines marked by race and language so as 
to reinforce the sympathy which arises 
from similarity, by feelings of pride in 
the local governments. The existing ad- 
ministrative divisions are so heterogene- 
ous as to have a directly contrary effect.” 

In 1902 Lord Curzem recognised the 
same principle; in 1911 Lord Hardinge 
favourably commented upon it in his 


famous despatch relating to the separa- 
tion of Bihar from Bengal. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and later 
the Simon Commission and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee admitted the 
validity of the claim, and the principle 
took shape both in the Montford Re- 
forms of 1919 and in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The present time 
is more opportune than any in the past, 
because the Secretary of State for India 
and some other members of the present 
British Cabinet are already wedded to 
this view. Mr. C. R. Atlee had given 
undue emphasis to tliis question in the 
course of an influentially signed draft 
which he presented to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. He said that even 
with the creation of the new provinces 
there was a strong case for reconsidera- 
tion of provincial boundaries and rec- 
ommended that the Indian Legislature 
should, as soon as ix)ssible after the com- 
ing into force of the new constitutitm, 
set up a Boundaries Commission to de- 
limit the extent of the provinces and to 
decide if some should, for greater facil- 
ity in working, be divided. 

Language is a great force for sociali- 
sation, probably the greatest that exists. 
“He talks like us” is equivalent to saying 
“ He is one of us No doubt there are 
tJiose who argue that language by itself 
has not the power of founding a com- 
munity or of maintaining one. Men first 
come together under the pressure of their 
natural needs, and only after these prim- 
itive, animal-like communities have 
been formed can language arise in an at- 
tempt at a spiritual transfusion and at 
the elevation of social existence. 
“Language”, as Vossler observes, “is 
neither root nor trunk, but flower and 
fruit of social life.” But under existing 
conditions in India, with all the emotions 
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for social life dried up, the nearest ap- 
proach to national sentiment springs only 
from language. 

By the Indian Constitution Act of 
1935 Provincial Autonomy was establish- 
ed in the eleven provinces of British 
India. Provincial Autonomy is a desir- 
able political end for various reasons : 
it kills the idea of a centralized autoc- 
racy ; it vests the authority of Govern- 
ment in a democratic constitution ; and 
it provides for the development of what 
is politically conceived of as a “ State 
and all the benclits of citizenship accru- 
ing therefrom within a community more 
homogeneous than what is connoted by 
the term Indian Community, occupying 
the whole of India. These, however, are 
only ideals with which Provincial Auton- 
omy has been inaugurated. They are 
bound to remain in the imixirfectly real- 
ised ideal state, so long as the good seeds 
of democracy which the ideal of auton- 
omy contains are sown in a soil from 
which the undesirable weeds of provin- 
cialism have not been proi^erly ploughed 
out. 

No democratic constitution can grow 
up in the existing type of provincial or- 
ganisation which is one of the most un- 
desirable legacies of British Autocracy 
in India, a lifeless and rhymelcss group 
of revenue divisions which paid no at- 
tention to the growth or the sustenance 
of human life. “ Provincial Autonomy 
is hardly a healthy combination, the term 
“province’* denoting something which 
is entirely different from, and opposed to, 
“ autonomy “ and is politically not very 
palatable. The Indian Provinces have 
the additional disadvantage of being 
mere accidental divisions of territory, 
formed out of no preconceived plan to 
improve the organic life of the masses. 

“Province” is a term applied in an- 


cient Rome to the sphere of duty assign- 
ed to one of the higher magistrates, the 
consuls and the praetors. Only those 
magistrates who had military power 
(imperiam) had a province. When 
the government of the conquered coun- 
.tries grew to be one of the most import- 
ant duties of the higher magistrates, the 
term province, from designating the gov- 
ernment of a conquered country as one 
particular duty of a Roman Magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designa- 
tion of the country itself. The Provin- 
ces paid tribute to Rome, for it was a 
recognised principle that they were the 
estates of the Roman people and were 
to be managed for its benefit. Hence 
agriculture and commerce were encour- 
aged, settlements were made, roads and 
aqueducts were constructed ; in fact, the 
Roman aimed at exploiting his empire 
by a system of prudent economy. 

The term “ province ” as applied in 
India to a conquered territory over which 
a governor with imperial powers was 
appointed was quite appropriate at the 
time of British Conquest and had the 
same significance as a province undi^r the 
Roman Empire, but its continuance 
under a democratic constitution is 
far from being wholesomfi or desirable. 
Probably in no free ajiintiy except in 
republican China is the term used to 
express tlic idea of local government as 
opposed to the central E)ngland is 
divided into administrative counties 
and county boroughs. For purposes of 
local government France and Italy are 
divided into departments, while in Ger- 
many the divisions are called states. 
The term “ province ” hardly conveys the 
idea contained in the term “state”. In 
the future federal India, by whatever 
name the divisions may be called, 
they need not be known by the 
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name of provinces. We may, for that 
matter, safely follow the policy adopted 
in other federal constitutions, and call 
each of the federating units a ''state’* 
for all political purposes. 

We have heard of the movement which 
led to the partition of Bengal ; it began 
in the most artless manner possible. In 
February, 1901, Sir Andrew FraScr who 
was then Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces wrote a letter about the 
substitution of Hindi for Oriya as the 
language of the law courts of the Dis- 
trict of Sambalpur, then under his con- 
trol. In the course of his observations he 
appears to have casually suggested that 
if Oriya was to be the court language 
of Sambalpur, that district had better 
be joined to Orissa, and that this might 
be done either by placing Sambalpur 
under the control of the Bengal Govern- 
ment or by transferring the whole of 
Orissa from Bengal to the Central Prov- 
inces. Out of that casual suggestion 
the whole great controversy arose. For 
fourteen months the secretariats wrote 
about the proposal, built upon it and 
gradually evolved fresh schemes for the 
rearrangement of half the provinces 
of India. The map of Hindustan was 
drawn afresh by placid Members of 
Council, blissfully unamscious of the 
cyclone of popular wrath that was event- 
ually to burst over their devoted heads, 
and one day the imiDosing file of papers 
came for the first time before the aston- 
islied vision of the Viceroy. 

What Lord Curzon thought of these 
ingenuous deliberations was recorded in 
May 1902 in a half humorous, half-angry 
note, which after his departure obtained 
in Calcutta a publicity for which it 
was never intended. Every word of 
tnat note is an emphasis on the depart- 
mentalism whidi characterised Indian 


administration in the first quarter of the 
century. Those were also days during 
which the administrative machinery or- 
ganised itself under the supreme control 
and direction of the steel frame with no 
scrupulous regard for anything except 
for the collection of revenues. The for- 
mation, therefore, not only of the prov- 
inces, but also of the lesser subdivisions 
down to the smallest revenue units, the 
villages, was never inspired by any polit- 
ical imagination or statesmanship ; they 
are only the results of the map-drawing 
lessons of the civil servants who work- 
ed out the imperialistic ideas of exploi- 
tation of the provinces. 

It is not a conscious effort based on 
sincerity of purpose or courage of con- 
viction, but merely a blind operation 
of the element of chance or accident that 
actuates the working of the British Gov- 
ernment in India so far as the direc- 
tion and control of affairs relating to 
national development are concerned. 
That is the only manner in which we 
can explain the absence of any serious 
action even in such a matter as the re- 
distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis, which official and non-official 
opinion are agreed would be in the best 
interests of India. It is also not pos- 
sible to explain in any other way why 
there was so much indecent haste to im- 
pose provincial autonomy in the existing 
provinces which were admittedly ill- 
suited to the growth of autonomous in- 
stitutions and for the redistribution of 
which there had been insistent demand 
at the Round Table Conference. What, 
after all. is the logic which found justifi- 
cation for the immediate separation of 
Orissa and did not find equal and 
simultaneous necessity for the recogni- 
tion of the Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu Provinces? It would 
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have been a matter of statesmanship to 
have appointed a Boundaries Commis- 
sion soon after the Round Table Con- 
ference, for the purpose of defining the 
potential federal units. 

There is no force in the argument that 
the overhead charges of constituting a 
new province were so heavy as to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the principle in 
several cases. We are committing a 
fundamental error of judgment when we 
refuse to think of a provincial adminis- 
tration except in terms of a Governor 
with a salary of Rs. 10,000, an execu- 
tive council consisting of half-a-dozen 
members with a salary of Rs. 5,000, a 
High Court with a gross of judges at 
Rs. 4,000 each, and a large civil service 
whose salaries have been fixed since be- 
fore they were bom. Nothing can be 
more stupid, more unimaginative than 
this dull, dreary uniformity of arrange- 
ment in the art of administratioa Let 
there be governors, executive councils 
and High Courts, but let the salaries be 
fixed according to the capacity of the 
provinces to pay. Unless these reason- 
able arrangements are agreed to and in- 
troduced in provincial administrations 
and unless provinces as units of the 
future federal government are rearranged 
on a linguistic basis, statesmanship, 
whether Indian or British, will be mani- 
festing a dq>lorable lack of political im- 
a^nation and of common-sense. 1 am 
often amused at the most comic aspect 
of the reference by Indian political lead- 
ers to the idea of India being a nation 
and to the efforts they are making to- 
wards the development of nationalism 
by the study of Hindi and similar trifUng 


methods. I would seriously ask them, 
what is the glory in the development of 
such a national unification ? Is there any 
nation in the world today which is free 
from war mania, and is not Indian 
nationalism going to follow the same 
track that is followed by the other 
national groups? America perhaps is 
the only country that is still keeping her- 
self out of the trouble, although, left to 
himself, Roosevelt would have taken the 
hazardous and fatal step. But then, 
America is a country where the idea of 
nationalism is very loose ; the various 
states whidi form the federal union are 
the Supreme Masters of the soil. Amer- 
ican safety today lies, in other words, 
in the looseness of the national idea ; 
her risk is in the positive presence of a 
national sentiment, however loose, con- 
tained in the federal union. 

The task of British statesmanship and 
of Indian leadership is, therefore, quite 
clear. A unified India from the Hima- 
layas to the Cape is unthinkable, un- 
historical and impractical, while a fed- 
eral union on the basis of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 is unscientific 
and chimerical. Self-determination must 
come from communities and provinces 
based on language, and the Indian na- 
tion must be a federal union of these 
provincial units, with so much of nation- 
alism as is contained in the American 
sentiment which, according to Lord 
Bryce, objected to the inclusion of the 
word “nation” in the liturgy of the 
Church. May God help us with clear 
thinking and practical wisdom in Indian 
politics ! 


A. S. Menon 



PEACE POSITIVE 

OR A SPIRITUAL PEACE 

[Walter Howgrave is an ardent believer in Creative Co-operation about which 
he writes in the Mowing article.— Ed.] 


After the war there must be established 
a philosophical background for Civiliza- 
tion. The last war brought about chaos. 
Ideas became as chaotic as the tumble- 
down Law and Order which led to war 
again. 

Creative Co-operation is the principle 
towards which all philosophies and creeds 
are unconsciously groping. The term 
“Co-operation” lost its meaning years 
ago, but the word is used just the same, 
although we are all well aware that Co- 
operation may be cither amongst rascals 
for destructive purposes or amongst 
Mutualists for creative and beneficent 
purposes. 

We have now to define what kind of 
Co-operation we must have. It must be 
creative and give an inkling of the Great 
Idea that lies behind it. Summarised, it 
is found in “Nature” as a universal 
factor or common denominator. Its 
manifestation is proved in the fact that 
everything in existence is giving out 
something. 

Most people think that giving must 
be accompanied by taking, in other 
words, that taking is always a reaction 
to giving. This idea has to be corrected 
because what is happening in creation is 
that all the agencies are giving WITH 
one another ; they are giving with one 
another for the great creative purpose of 
existence as well as for every little part 
of life and production. Every element, 
compound and living thing is a mani- 
festation that we can see. We, with our 
sreat human power, can realise that 


which is beyond sight, and we call these 
other phases Automatism (almost the 
first visible indication of Life), Instinct, 
Intelligence, Intellect and Spirit. Every 
one of these phases, from the elemental 
to the spiritual, has the power to do this 
out-giving. 

To take an example from the ele- 
ments, we know that oxygen and hydro- 
gen mutualise to create water. The 
term create is used because we have to 
implement the physicists' conception of 
chemical action and reaction by includ- 
ing the Creative act. Although oxygen 
and hydrogen become water, and the 
chemist and the man in the street gen- 
erally think that it is man who causes 
them to become water, there is actually 
a moment outside any possible definition 
or realisation — ^a moment of creative 
action which causes two gases suddenly 
to become a liquid. That part is a crea- 
tive act beyond human ability, and so it 
is throughout the whole of Nature ; the 
creation of compounds from elements, 
the creation of organic matter from 
compounds, of living matter, instinct 
with that strange, yet-to-be-defined Life, 
from organic compounds, consummated 
in every case by new creative acts whidi 
appear as impossible bridges between two 
consecutive phases of existence. 

As we go up the scale of the i^ses 
of Existence we enter the psychic or that 
which is beyond vision, that is. Life 
which includes always Instinct and the 
higher qualities mentioned above. With- 
out entering into the psychological values 
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of these divisions of what we know with- 
out being able to see, we can comprehend 
that the whole of the universe is built up 
on these lines, first by drawing agencies 
into mutualism with one another, into 
giving with one another, and by that 
means causing the creation of something 
new. As the elements mutualise to create 
compounds, so the automata mutualise 
to create that higher manifestation we 
call Instinct ; and Instinct with Instinct 
creates Intelligence. Intelligence with 
Intelligence creates Intellect, and Intellect 
with Intellect creates at least the “ sense " 
of the spiritual or what is known as 
Spirit and which can be manifested as 
the Spirit of Giving in all living things. 

One point now dashes into the mind 
as inspirational enlightenment — that 
everything in the universe is doing the 
same thing. Everything in the universe 
is giving out ; that being the case, it is 
obvious that to talk about the struggle 
for existence in universal terms is absurd. 

We go another step and find that the 
idea of opposition is equally outside 
common reason, for everything is doing 
the same thing. One part cannot possibly 
be the opposite of another. They may 
be different from one another, but to say 
that they arc opposite or to imagine any 
kind of opposite is simply to ignore 
reason. Having arrived at these rather 
startling new observations, we feel as if 
cobwebs had suddenly been removed 
from our brains, enabling us to see quite 
dearly. One of the thickest cobwebs is 
the belief that there are opposites here 
on the earth ; people go so far as to 
believe that the absence of anything is 
the opposite of it. They would stare 
rather vacantly at you if you suggested 
that a flower vase had an opposite or that 
there was an opposite to the space of a 
room, or the opposite to a fire, or to any- 


thing else that could either be seen or 
thought of abstractly. Yet these people 
say and fully believe that darkness is 
the opposite of light. It has to be put to 
them this way : first, you have light. 
You deduct it by putting it out and leav- 
kig the total absence of light which is 
called darkness. The opposite of light 
could be only some kind of strangeness 
which, if put against light, would cause 
both that strangeness and light to dis- 
appear ; then each would be the opposite 
of the other. 

So it goes on— mental confusion. All 
this negates ideas, so Negation, as the 
germ of the world's mental disease, has 
to be wiped out in order to cure the 
worst manifestations of that disease 
which, progressing unchecked, creates 
war. 

We are now coming nearer to the con- 
structive part of a mutualistic state. We 
know that policies, economics, creeds, 
activities of every description, must at 
least tend towards an augmentation of 
the Giving-power of the human race. 
Contributory to this, the human race 
has to do its best to draw from those 
other agencies over which it has control 
the just amount of Giving-power avail- 
able for the race, for Man is the highest 
creation of whicii we know on this earth 
and possesses consequently the creative 
Giving-power in its widest scope. From 
this it is evident that the concept of a 
state must rigidly adhere to the law that 
those with the greatest Giving-power of 
their own shall control all the Giving- 
power at their disposal, whether it be 
that of human beings or of things. 

Here is the manifest method of devel- 
oping the highest form of civilization 
and of classifying the human race on the 
same principles as biological classifica- 
tion, that is* by their inherent Giving- 
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power, by what may be expected of them 
in accordance with their appearance, 
their capacity and their actual perfor- 
mance. From this a great social law 
emerges : that to him of the highest 
Giving-power should be given the great- 
est wealth, because he could best use it 
for the welfare of all people. The 
greatest crime, therefore— indeed, the 
only crime — is theft of Giving-power; 
the transfer, by force or otherwise, of the 
Giving-power of those highly qualified to 
use it to those with such deficiencies that 
they waste it, as one might waste a 
sharpened razor to cut a piece of wood. 

The state where every person’s first 
thought is to give to somebody else, only 
in order to benefit that person and with- 
out any thought of self-gain, is, indeed, 
a very far-off goal. “ Human Nature ” 


ar 

puts the drag on the wheel of any kind 
of progress in that direction, using the 
expression “Human Nature” in the 
usual sense of the worst part of it. Some 
ideal must therefore be set up at which 
mankind can aim, as men approach 
which they may feel that they are getting 
nearer to that state called Heaven. 
Heaven may be thought of as that en- 
lightened Intellect, that closeness of Soul 
to the Spirit of Giving which manifests 
itself on this Earth in human life in love, 
in delight in one another, in the love of 
beauty and, finally, in the love of 
worshipful service. 

This is the “Moral Refortifica- 
TiON” (rather than “re-armament”) 
which must inspire the whole progress of 
human existence throughout the world. 

Walter Howgrave 


NATIONAL 

An amusing echo of the National Day 
of Prayer, discussed in these columns 
in our June issue, appeared in the 
“London Diary” of “Critic”. In The 
New Statesman and Nation for 1st June 
he had the temerity to mention that the 
surrender of Leopold had followed the 
nation-wide prayers for the Allies* vic- 
tory. A OMTespondent retorted that he 
had not waited long enough : “ It was 
the miraculous deliverance of tlie B.E.F. 
that answered prayer ” ! Critic ” gave 
on June 8th his own considered views 
on prayer which he regards as a potent- 
ially great psychological force. 

It is a deliberate act of consecration 
which sets the will and clarifies the imagi- 
nation of those who pray. Therefore those 
who pray sincerely often have a personal 
power demed to those who do not. If 
PJ^YCTs are answered that is because some 
ot those who pray know better what they 
want and seek it more consistently and 


PRAYER 

powerfully than those who allow their de- 
sires to be conflicting and desultory. But 
to suggest that there is a Providence whidi 
will save British soldiers from German guns 
because prayers are offered for them, and 
reject the equally sincere prayers for Ger- 
man soldiers seems to me an unchristian 
conception. 

Not only unchristian : illogical and 
wicked. Intense prayer does develop 
will and bring results, by a process not 
understood and therefore dangerous. 
There is true prayer, the contemplation 
of the philosopher, the communing of 
the personal man with the divine spirit 
of which his body is the temple and, in 
rare cases, the mingling of one’s hi^et 
soul with the universal essence, but 
prayer for the destruction of one^s 
enemies is sorcery, pure and simple, 
and even ordinary petitionary prayer 
kills self-reliance and increases sdfish- 
ness and egotism. 



BMARTRMARl: A GREAT POST- 
UPANISHADIC INTUITIONIST 

[K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, research assistant at the Adyar Library, has 
made a special study of the Vckyapadlya and gives in this article his trandation 
of a portion of the first Kanda.— E d. ] 


At a time when the orthodox Vedic 
faith had been shaken to its foundations 
by the rigorous logic of the Buddhists, 
when the domain of the revealed dogma 
was overrun by scepticism, intuition 
having trembled before intellect, there 
rose on the horizon of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought Bhartfhari, a great post- 
Upanishadic intuitionist, a most able 
champion of the authority of scripture 
and a most uncompromising critic of 
Anumana (inference). 

His magnum opus, the Vakyapadiya, 
is the fountain-head wherefrom almost 
every later writer, friendly or hostile, 
has drawn his inspiration. Though one 
of the most important of the available 
records of the development of Indian 
philosophical thought between the Upa- 
nishads and Sankara, the work has not 
hitherto been appreciated adequately by 
modem historians of Indian philosophy. 
What is even more unfortunate is that 
Bhartrhari, to whom scripture and in- 
tuition are the authorities par excellence, 
should be regarded by some as a 
Buddhist. 

Though mainly a work on Sabdaic 
Absolutism, the Vdkyapadiya contains 
also discussions of various important 
philosophical topics. Its first (the 
Brahma) Kanda, a translation from 
which is given below, expresses the view 
that in matters spiritual, logical argu- 
ments are incompetent to lead us to the 
tmth and that scripture and intuition 
alone are competent ; — 


“ Dharma, i,e., the means to the attain- 
ment of the summum bonum of life, 
carmot be determined by logical argu- 
ments unsupported by scripture, i.c., by 
the Vedas ; even the knowledge of 
supersensible things, ix>ssessed by the 
sages, is derived from scripture. (30) 

“ The paths leading to the knowledge 
of Dharma, i.e„ the Vedas, Smjtis etc., 
are of unbroken continuity (their auth- 
ority never having been questioned by 
Sishtas) and fixed ; as they have been 
universally established, none can oppose 
them on the strength of logical argu* 
ments. (31) 

“ The establishment of Bhavas 
(things) through inference is difficult 
when the Saktis (powers, i.e.^ the charac- 
teristics of things) are differentiated by 
Avastha, Desa and Kda. Further, the 
Sakti which a Bhava is known to pos- 
sess is annulled when that Bhava comes 
into contact with another particular one. 
For instance, the Sakti of lire is to burn ; 
and if Bhava and Sakti were insei>arable, 
the presence of one would lead to the 
inference of the other ; but this is not 
so : they are separable as, c.g., when a 
Mani (a magic stone) is brought into 
contact with fire, the latter loses its 
Dahasakii (its power to bum). (32-3) 

“An object inferred with care one 
way by some well-versed in inference, is 
inferred in quite another by others who 
are more competent. Hence inference as a 
means of knowledge is always of relative 
validity and unreliable especially when 
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it operates in supernormal matters. (34) 

“ As the knowledge of the form, etc., 
of precious stones, indescribable to others, 
is acquired by those who possess it, 
through constant application only, and is 
not inferential, so is the Arshajnana 
(the intuition of the sages), indefinable 
in empirical terms, the result of constant 
meditation. (35) 

“The supernatural powers of Pitrs, 
Rakshsas and Pretas bom of Karma, 
i.€., of the Adrshta acquired through 
the performance of action, are indeed 
known to be beyond both percep- 
tion and inference : the possibility of 
a knowledge of supersensible things 
through intuition need not therefore be 
doubted. (36) 

“ To those who have light manifested 
to them and who arc of undisturbed 
minds, the knowledge of the past and 
the future docs not differ from percep- 
tion : intuition is therefore supertem- 
poral. (37) 


“The counsel of those who through 
Arshacakshus (the eye of the sage) 
perceive Bhavas supersensible and un- 
knowable otherwise, is not contradicted 
by logical arguments. (38) 

“ Him who no more doubts the valid- 
ity of Yogidersana (the seeing of the 
sages) than that of his own perception, 
him, how can another depending on 
logic turn away? (39) 

“ As the only means of deciding what 
is Punya and what is Papa, the value of 
scripture is the same to all men down 
to the Chandala. (40) 

** Agama (scripture), like one’s own 
consciousness, is of unbroken continuity 
and is self-evident ; one who follows it 
is not turned back by arguments based 
on inference. (41) 

“ Like a blind man running on a pre- 
cipice, inferring his way by touch, one 
who in supernormal matters relies on his 
own logic, easily meets with a fall.” (42) 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 


MAPS OF THE MIND 


Whether psychology as “the positive 
science of experience and behaviour “ is 
now heading in directions along which 
it is likely to benefit humanity is a ques- 
tion raised by Prof. T. H. Pear in the 
last Bulletin of the John Hylands 
Library, Manchester, 

In the growing up of “non-human 
types of psychology ”, which allow him 
to base his calculations wholly on re- 
plies filled in by his agents on printed 
forms. Professor Pear sees a danger of 
the psychologist’s drawing “misleading 
inaps of the mind”. 

On the other hand, when there is 
contact the psychologists’ own 
attitudes inevitably condition the relia- 
bility of their judgment. The psychol- 
ogist’s personal reactions and criteria of 
judgment are not easily measurable, but 


about personality may tel 
much about tne judj^ as weU as about 


person judged, especially in a socially 
stratified country, or in one where racial 
or colour prejudices are powerful and wide- 
spread. 

Psychologists, he claims, are dis- 
cussing sensation, perception, thinking, 
behaviour and skill and the application 
of results in these fields to practical 
questions of industry, education smd 
medicine, in preference to studying 
such as practically important ques- 
tions as the mutual impacts of per- 
sonalities, the influence of single person- 
alities upon nations, the nature of at- 
tractive and repellent traits, the influence 
of films and radio, the bases of prejudice, 
etc. Especially. Professor Pear urges 

The stupidity and wickedness of dvilized 
people most urgently need investigation — 
The most urgent problem for psychology, 
however, is to und^stand how men get on 
with earn other. For even to-^y there are 
millions id friendly people left in the world. 



PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

III.— DUTY OF THE STATE TO THE CITIZEN 


(This is the stenographic report of the third and last of a series of Mysore 
University Extensirxi Lectures by ^phia. Wadia. Professor C. R. Narayana Rao 
presided.— E d.] 


Friends, 

In our first study, “Democracy, A 
Spiritual Principle ”, we saw the basis of 
unity and of brotherhood <ni which the 
Temple of Democracy should be erected. 
Unless that Temple has for its foundation 
the Fraternity of the Spirit, the Goddess 
of Liberty will not come to dwell in the 
shrine. Yesterday we lodced at the con- 
tribution which the individual citizen has 
to make to the creation and the suste- 
nance of real Democracy. We saw that 
Democracy is Svaraj and Svaraj is 
Dhartna-Raj. In both these studies we 
rejected the extreme views— one, that the 
citizen exists for the State and the other, 
that the State has no claims on its citizens. 
We saw the middle path to be that in 
which the human Soul should look upon 
the State as a training-ground for his 
evolution and the central method of that 
evolutm to be the spiritual service of 
Democracy in the State. To-day we are 
goir% to continue our study from the 
point of view of the contribution which 
the State, as an institution, should make 
to maintain the high level of Spiritual 
Democracy. 

There are in the Mahdbharata a few 
sentences uttered by the great Master 
Krishna in which the very kernel of the 
teaching I want to stress is given. In 
the Udyoga-Parvan is the stirring narra- 
tive of Kri^na going to the Court of 
Dhritarashtra, to try to avert, even at the 
eleventh hour, the carnage of war. In 
more than on^ speech, lomqd, ejorprenfi 


inspiring, Krishna expostulates with the 
evil Duryodhana, and fails. His next 
step is to try to bring the blind King 
Dhritarashtra to some sense of justice 
and, after citing some historical prece- 
dents, he utters these remarkable 
words : — 

"Binding in the same way Duryodhana, 
and Kama, and Sakumi, the Son of Suvala, 
and Oushasana, make them over to the 
Pandavas ! For the sake of a family, an 
individual may be sacrificed. For the sake 
of a village, a family may be sacrificed. 
For the s^c of a province, a village may 
be sacrificed. Lastly, for the sake of one's 
Self, the whole eailh may be sacrificed. 0 
monarch, binding Duryodhana fast, make 
peace with the l^indavas ! O bull among 
Kshatriyas, let not the whole Kshatriya 
race be slaughtered on thy account.” 

Now, herein is one statement which 
may puzzle people. That the lesser 
should be sacrificed in the interests of the 
greater, that the portion should be sacri- 
ficed in the interests of the whole, is 
easily understood. But what is the 
meaning of tliis, “Lastly, for the sake 
of one’s Self, the whole earth tray be 
sacrificed ” ? This sounds topsyturvy ; 
but it is not so. The Spiritual Self of 
man has for its kingdom the universe. 
Recall that yesterday we saw how the 
man of spiritual attainment is described 
in the Upmishads as having gained 
Svaraj. The man of spiritual insight 
is able to say, as Thomas Paine said, 
“My country is the world, and my reli- 
gion is to do good.” The very essence 
of Deitwcracy is the greatest good of the 
largest number. The State as a training- 
ground for human evolutaw must be a 
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spiritual democracy in which protection 
has to be afforded the weak against any 
and every kind of tyranny. 

In this noble and sage advice of Shri 
Krishna we come upon these principles : 
first, evil, however powerful, even if it is 
found in the royal household, should not 
go unchecked ; secondly, effort should be 
made to educate the evil-doer so that he 
may get over his evil ; but, if he fails to 
come to reason, others must be protected 
and to that end the evil-doer, in his own 
interest as well as in that of others, 
should be put out of action. Thirdly, 
we come upon a very important item, 
about the State ; the spiritual view-point 
reveals that the institution of the State 
has two aspects— internal and external. 
For example, a village is a State, a city 
is a State, but the province is a larger 
State in which the village and the city 
are contained. Beyond the Province- 
State is the Country-State. But beyond 
the Country-State is the World-State. 
Spiritual Democracy recognizes the world 
and the good of the world and if neces- 
sary sacrifices the country for the good 
of the world, as the village is sacrificed 
for the good of a country. This does 
not mean injustice to the smaller unit, 
but the training in Dcmtxracy which is 
Spiritual. After all, is not the world of 
to-day suffering from a non-rt'cognition 
of this principle on the part of more than 
one mighty kingdom ? But let us not 
go into international politics ! The 
ancient doctrines of social order, ever 
expanding, give us this view very clearly : 
the function of any State or any govern- 
ment is ^twofold; the establishment of 
Dharma—Order — in two main depart- 
ments at home and abroad. Within the 
tenitory of the State there must be 
order—a cosmos, not a chaos,— but that 
order or cosmos must not be the cause 


of producing chaos outside. This brings 
us to the doctrine that Justice and Sacri- 
fice should go together ; nay more, that 
Justice and Sacrifice are but two aspects 
of one divine spiritual quality : Justice 
to oneself must be a figure in the reckon- 
ing when we are sacrificing that self ; on 
the other hand, we must be just in de- 
manding sacrifices from others ; the 
attitude “ my country, right or wrong ** 
is a destructive doctrine in politics and 
entirely false as a spiritual principle. 

Now consider this dual function of the 
State : establishment of Order within the 
State, but without causing any disturb- 
ance to the larger unit. We in India 
must cultivate this ideal and spread it 
abroad as our message. What ideal ? 
That we recognize the World-State of 
which India is but a part. In managing 
our affairs in our own country we will 
not forget the fact that just as Bangalore 
owes its duty to the province, and the 
State of Mysore to India, so also India 
has her obligations— duties and not only 
rights— in the wider ix>lity. This is the 
ideal ; practical men may and will find 
numerous dilficulties in upholding the 
doctrine in day-to-day affairs ; but the 
ideal has to be worked for here, as in 
other walks of life. This may sound 
impractical idealism, but in the long run 
it will prove to be highly practical politics. 

A philosophy of this kind of social 
order is to be found in our Dharma 
Shdstras. There are principles to be 
applied with such modifications as our 
times and circumstances indicate. The 
ancient codes are related to the ancient 
philosophy of life. Manu Smjti or 
Matma-Dharfna-Shdstra sounds almost 
ridiculous in some of the rigid injunctions 
given if these are divorced from philo- 
sophical, moral and psychological propo- 
sitions. What the chief principles are 
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we shall see in a moment : the founda- 
tion of the State is, according to these 
ancient codes, the pattern of the Family. 
The World-State is the Human Family — 
a joint-family system, if you please, and 
each country, as each part in each 
country, is related to the larger unit and 
to the whole of that Human Family. 
Already, yesterday and the day before, 
we saw how differences of capacity and 
of character can and should be utilized 
by the individual. To-day we do recog- 
nize that each one of us has obligations 
to our parents, to our children and to 
our partner— husband or wife ; good 
householders recognize their obligation 
to their employees ; but the spirit of 
the family stops its beneficent function 
there. In olden days our Great Gurus and 
Divine Rulers taught the application of 
the family-spirit to the human race. 
Have you considered the idea that our 
fast-disappearing joint-family system is 
in itself but a fragmentary remnant of 
the divine institution of the World- 
Family, the Human Family ? Once 
the Race spoke but One Language and 
lived out but One Religion. The State 
as a family has obligations to the citi- 
zen— the obligations of protection, of 
education, of giving opix)rtunity to 
each for Right Livelihood, Sammajivo, 
so that the citizen is enabled to do his 
duty, as we saw yesterday. 

There is much talk of a Federated 
India : political and economic factors 
are being considered, but there arc 
moral and philosophic aspects which are 
mostly neglected. But national politics 
no more than international politics must 
tempt us away from our study. The 
Federated India must be One Family- 
united, harmonious, whole, part of the 
great World-Family. 

And now turn to those philosophical 


and mystical doctrines without an ap- 
preciation of which the F^ily State is 
an impossibility. What are these propo- 
sitions ? I hope you will not be shocked 
at the seemingly grotesque other-worldli- 
ness and impracticality of the principles 
I am going to name ! They are three in 
number : The first is, the State must 
learn to take cognisance of the Human 
Individual as an Immortal Soul. The 
second is the fact that that Immortal 
Soul is growing, is unfolding through the 
process of Reincarnation — each citizen 
in the State is there on a pilgrinjage, 
to worship and to derive the benefit of 
worship, to serve the State and to get 
from it spiritual and intellectual benefi- 
cence. Third, this process of give and 
take, of service rendered and benefits re- 
ceived and growth of Soul attained, is 
not a haphazard process, is not 
accidental, but is according to the Moral 
Law which works within man as it 
functions in the starry firmament. This 
Moral Law was and is known as the Law 
of Karma, Causation— much misunder- 
stood as fatalism, while it is the Law of 
Action and Exertion. The progression 
and the perfecting of the individual 
takes place according io Law- just, 
mathematically accurate, and with which 
Law the State itself has to reckon! 

Now, all that I have been saying is 
so foreign to modern ix>litics, so out of 
the usual, that it must sound almost 
bizarre to politicians and to would-be 
politicians. Let me turn, therefore, to 
some practical applications. Take the 

doctrine of Ridncamation— successive 

lives on earth— and see if it is not prac- 
tical and useful to possess a knowledge 
of it for the purpose of building up an 
ideal State of Spiritual Democracy. 
This second of the three principles con- 
tains the basis of the other two : if there 
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were tio human Soul in the process of 
growth, ther^ naturally would not be the 
process known as Reincarnation. And 
the way or the method by which the 
past and the future are connected in the 
present life implies the working of the 
Law of Karma, of Exertion. As we saw 
on the first day, differences, inequalities 
—of capacity, of character, even of 
bodily health — are a very fundamental 
problem for any and every State. The 
problem of education contains its own 
problem— of defective children on the one 
hand, of infant prodigies on the other. 
Then the Health Department of any 
State meets the problem of inequalities 
— from congenital idiots to neurotics. 
While all governments are trying to 
remedy the evils which arc upon them, 
no one seems to ask the why of the 
problem. Heredity entirely fails to throw 
light on the causal aspect. Nothing ex- 
plains the differences save successful or 
unsuccessful action in the past, produc- 
ing success or failure in the present. Let 
us apply Reincarnation in two spheres 
—the school and the jail. 

Everyone agrees that each boy or girl 
has his or her inherent capacity ; that 
each is bom with characteristics, many 
of which often are not related to the 
capacity and the character of the parents 
or grandparents. Suppose that it is rec- 
ognized that each boy. each girl, is a 
Soul with past experiences and that that 
Soul brings with it its own seeds 
from past seasons of action : our whole 
system of Education will undergo a 
mighty change for the better. Education 
will then become a real drawing out from 
within and not only an imposition of 
facts and figures necessary to pass 
periodic examinations, facts and figures 
mostly unrelated to the needs and the 
circumstances of all pupils. Discipline 


—now enforced on children with the 
help of the cane on the one hand, or 
not enforced at all by foolish education- 
ists on the other— will be revised and a 
proper system of self-discipline and of 
self-education will come into vogue. I 
could keep you here a whole hour and 
more expounding this theme ; but that 
is not the subject of our study. One 
thing must be said before we leave this 
point : do not look upon the Occidental 
methods of education, where every boy 
at school is expected to become a bully, 
and where other un-Aryan ideas are 
present, as suitable for our India. Let 
our Indian boys and girls be educated to 
be Aryan, Noble. Let them become noble 
gentlemen and gentlewomen — not be 
turned into gentlemen such as we know 
hailing from the West ! 

Turn for a moment to the treatment 
of criminals and consider the reform of 
prisons and of jails. Criminals are also 
human Souls, badly educated in the past, 
in whom small vices have grown to large 
proportions, and who have been attracted 
to families and to countries and to States 
suitable for their viciousnoss to work it- 
self out. These unfortunate Souls are 
our brothers and the duty of the State 
is to educate them, not only for the 
future years of this life, but for future 
lives to come. 

Similarly. Reincarnation applied to 
lunatic asylums and to other govern- 
mental institutions will transform them 
beyond recognition from their existing 
condition, and in every instance the 
change will be for the better. 

But turn to the third principle I 
named ; let us consider for a few mo- 
ments the concept of Moral Law as ex- 
pounded in our ancient texts. This Law 
is called Karma— the Law of Action 
which produces reaction, which reaction 
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in its turn becomes a cause for further 
action. As we already pointed out, 
Karma is very wrongly mistaken for 
fatalism ; it is not fatalism. Karma 
may be described as Perpetual Motion in 
the moral and in the intellectual world 
and that Motion envelopes all things, all 
men, all governments, and, please note, 
all officials of governments ! In the hu- 
man kingdom this Law may be defined 
as the Law of Exertion— exertion to 
overcome evil ; exertion to do good ; 
exertion to progress, exertion to serve 
others ; and so on. If State improve- 
ment depended on the Will of God, we 
might as well say good-bye to all im- 
provement ! 

There is one aspect of this Law which 
is appropriate for us to consider in our 
study. Look at the ancient concept of 
the King. In ancient days the 
King was not only a nominal figure- 
head, but a responsible official, the 
highest official, hence the highest 
servant of the State. Not only 
the Chinese Confucius took the view of 
the Ruler’s personal responsibility, but 
Ali, the son-in-law of the Arabian 
Prophet, has said ; “ It is right that the 
King should govern himself before gov- 
erning his subjects.” The same idea, 
but put in a more positive and construc- 
tive way, emerges in the ancient Indian 
concept : Dharma and Danda, the sym- 
bol of Dharma ; Dharma ruled the 
monarch and enabled him to use his 
Danda, his sceptre. And if the monarch 
disregarded Dharma? The Danda was 
taken away from him. Do not fancy that 
in ancient India democratic institutions 
were unknown. There were Sabbha and 
Samiti, and do you know what they are 
called ? “ The twin creations of Praja- 
pati.” Kalidas in his Raghuvamsa 
says : — ” Raja prajd ranjana labdha 


vamah*' (The King gets his (Character 
of kingliness by pleasing his sulijccts.) 

Teach every boy, every girl, every 
householder, that Karma means that 
man is the maker of his own destiny, the 
shaper of his own life, the creator of 
his own circumstances, and you will not 
only produce happiness and contentment 
in their lives, but also energy, Virya, the 
dauntless energy that fights its way to 
the supernal Truth, out of the mire of 
lies terrestrial. The State suffers from 
the apathy, the tamo-guna, of the 
citizen ; it is because the State itself does 
not recognize the very soul of right exer* 
tion. The administrations first duty is 
to inculcate the spirit of action and exer- 
tion on behalf of the State, and that 
cannot be done unless the citizens are 
made to see that the State belongs 
to them. The State does not be- 
long to the King ; India does not 
belong to the Viceroy or even to the 
Legislatures. India belongs to the 
Indians ; and unless that truth becomes 
an energizing force the real dawn of 
Svaraj will not be. 

This dcx:trine of Karma, right action 
in the present to overcc^mi* past eiiors, 
to build future liappiness and order, is a 
very powerful and potent doctrine. It 
cannot be too often ’citcrated that 
we in India suffer from a mistaken view 
of Karma. It is said sometimes that 
Providence sent the British to India. 
Humbug ! No Providence sent them 
here ; our own folly and stupidity and 
unrighteousness attracted Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings to our soil. Let 
us get rid of that effeminate doctrine 
of fatalism. Let us act, let us perform 
Karma, overcome our past follies and 
develop from within ourselves the 
strength and the stamina to grow into 
glory and power-spiritual glory and 
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spiritual power. 

We have in India a noble example in 
Asoka, the Beloved of his People. Look 
at his personal life : what an inspiration 
it is to learn that a man of errors, full 
of obstinacy and of pride and of cruelty, 
who shed much blood in many wars, 
should have developed the perception to 
conquer himself sufficiently to achieve 
what he achieved. “He who conquers 
himself is greater than the conqueror of 
worlds." Look at his internal State 
policy— the enlightened service he ren- 
dejq^ to his ixiople, treating them as a 
Ib^g father treats his children, look- 
ing after their bodies as well as their 
minds, caring for their moral uplift as 
much as for their spiritual enlightenment. 
And examine his foreign policy— how 
he successfully endeavoured to control 
warfare outside of his kingdom, not only 
by setting the noble example of not at- 
tacking others, but also by his construc- 
tive statesmanship. Listen to this pk'cc 
of pure, spiritual diplomacy, in which 
the foreign policy of Asoka is embodied. 
It is an extract from a Kalinga Edict : — 

“ It might occur to the unconquered bor- 
derers to ask : ‘ What does the king desire 
with regard to us?' 

“ This alone is my desire with regard to 
the borderers, that they may understand that 
the king de‘ures this, that they should be 
free from fear of me, but should trust in 
me ; that they ^I'ould receive from me only 
happineos and not sorrow ; that they should 
further undei stand this, that the king will 
tolerate in tliem what can be tolerated ; 
that they may be persuaded by me to 
practise D}unma or morality ; and that 
they may gain both this world and the 
next." 

In another Edict Asoka says 

“To-day, in consequence of the practice 
of morality by His Sacred and Gracious 
^jesty the King, the sound of the w^ar 
unim has become the call not to arms but 
to Dhamar 

Eveiy historian worth his title has rec- 
ognized Asoka as a most successful 
Empire-Builder ; we must add that his 


success was due to his spirituality. 
Asoka followed the wise precept of our 
Lord Buddha : — 

I^ each man make of himself that 
which he instructs others to be. Himself 
well controlled, he may control others. 

Yes, Asoka was but the fair fruit 
which grew on the tree of wisdom 
which wc revere as Buddha. But the 
great Buddha Himself, the Kshatriya 
Prince who exchanged the Sceptre of 
Royalty for the Begging-Bowl of the 
Sannyasi, spoke but the Ancient Mes- 
sage of His Illustrious Predecessors — of 
Krishna, of Rama and of Those who 
taught and ruled before Them in this 
Imperishable Sacred Land of the Nobles, 
the Aryans. 

But we must close. Once again here 
in India, Aryavarta. there must arise the 
spiritual builders of spiritual Democracy. 
But Nature grows nothing by accident 
and haphazardly. The harvest is the result 
of the sowing, and rain itself, which the 
fields need, comes from sacrifice, yajna, 
says the Gita, We, the sons and 
the daughters of India, are builders 
of our government to-day, are creators 
of our State to-morrow. We must learn 
to sacrifice intelligently, to ideate cor- 
rectly, to build alter the Heavenly Pat- 
tern. Wc have guidance for ouf work 
not only in our ancient texts and in our 
glorious philosophy, but in the very air 
we breathe, in the very earth we walk on, 
in the very water we drink. The air we 
breathe is the same air that our ancient 
citizens, always in their millions, breath- 
ed, and that same air ought to give us 
the vitality, the energy, the prana, which 
made them happy in their nobility, pros- 
perous in their labour. Heavenly Gunga 
and Janiuna which assuaged the thirst 
of our spiritual rulers in the past will 
to-day nourish our government officers, 
our administrators and our legislators. 
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But we must breathe the air in the spirit 
of those ancient citizens and our modem 
ministers must drink the sacred waters 
of wisdom as did the administrators of 
old. 

And when the ordinary people 
and their leaders and guides live 
lives of sacrifice— then— the miracle ! 
What kind of sacrifice, and what 
miracle ? The sacrifice, yajna, of 
our humble Souls who worship with 
pure heart, offering the leaf of good deed, 
the flower of good thought, the fruit of 
good speech, as Krishna recommends. 
Krishna says that He will accept such 
sacrifices and deliver us from the bonds 
of evil Karma. And then what will be 
the miracle? Our Indian Earth, our 
Bhiarata-Varsha, our Aryiavarta, will raise 
up for our benefit a Himalayan Soul — 
a Buddha, a Sankara, a Zoroaster, an 


Ali, a Jesus. 

But we must begin to break the bond- 
age of our minds corrupted by the glam- 
our of a sensuous civilization and 
learn to live by the Light of the Spirit, 
ever remembering that we are one with 
our Father in Heaven as Jesus taught, 
echoing the teaching “ Look inward, thou 
art Buddha.” The mighty Power of the 
Deity lives in the heart of each one of us 
and, whether we be Christians or Parsis, 
Jains or Sikhs, Muslims or Hindus, wc 
are men and women belonging to the one 
family, forming the one brothcrhooi^of 
the Human Race. To a glorious con- 
summation our Karma calls ; let us 
awake to our responsibilities, and serve 
our Mother India so that She may bless 
the world ! 

Sophia Wadia 


INDIA AND THE IJ. S. A. 


The important international service 
inaugurated in the U. S. A. for the bene- 
fit of scholars everywhere, the American 
Documentation Institute, described by 
Dr. Horace I. Poleman in his article 
on “America and Indie Studies” 
(Science and Culture, September) is 
most timely. Particularly gratifying is 
the interest of the Director of Indie 
Studies in the Library of Congress at 
Washington in bringing India into 
participation in the scheme. In the 
several months Dr. Poleman has 
been in! India he has arranged for 
Indo-American cultural exchange along 
a very wide front. Not only are 
universities, museums, libraries and 
research institutions to participate in 
the exchange of publications with the 
Library of Congress and in the mutual 


use of resoura's to whatever extent pos- 
sible, but the major inihlishing houst^s 
and Ixx^k-shops have agr(?ed to send 
their lists regularly to supplement bib- 
liographical data which Dr. Poleman 
has collected on past jmblications. The 
advantages of having available in one 
spot accurate information on books 
published in India and dealing with 
India are obvious. It would be un- 
gracious to regret that Indian scholars 
must turn to the antijxxlcs for sucli 
coordinated information ! 

Incidentally, the Institutes Biblio-film 
Service makes available a low-cost copy- 
ing service for manuscripts or rare 
works and a non-profit printing service 
for scholarly findings which should be 
invaluable to the correlation of research 
efforts throughout the world. 
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TRUTH AS RELIGION* 


The author of this book appears well 
acquainted with the major religions of 
the world, and his attitude towards 
them is one of understanding and of 
sympathy. But it is one thing to seek 
to understand religions other than one’s 
own, and another to be able to assess 
the highest religious truth. One is 
njyturally biased by the religion which 
^one professes. The author has placed 
before himself the great and important 
task of defining 

Ihc rightful future relationships of the 
great rt?ligions, what attitudes they should 
hold to one another, and with what justifi- 
cation might look forward to the 
prevalence of one of them as a world faith. 

This task can be carried through only 
on the basis of a particular theology ; 
and the theology which Mr. Hocking 
aca'pts is more or less the Christian 
theology. The task requires also the 
proper appreciation of the highest 
spiritual intuitions which man has 
reached in any religion whatsoever. This 
is difficult for any one who owes 
allegiance to a sectional religion. Tlie 
defects of the book are mainly due to 
that difficulty. 

Mr. Hocking conceives religion as ” a 
passion for righteousness, and for the 
spread of righteousness, conceived as a 
cosmic demand This cosmic demand 
is naturally linked in religion to a higher 
being, namely, God. God is the object 
of our worship. He is also the uniting 
principle among men. For whoever 
achieves the union of his will with the 


will of God loves all men and seryes his 
fellow beings. This view of religion is 
predominantly Christian. It makes 
religion, with its emphasis on the will, 
essentially activistic and socialistic. It 
appears to us that this is a one-sided 
view of religion. Indeed, social values 
need not be subordinated to personal 
values, as is often wrongly charged 
against the Hindu philosopher. It may 
be. wrong to seek personal perfection 
and personal release at the cost of the 
neglect of social good. It may also 
rightly be argued that the former is best 
achieved through the latter. We find 
our true self through the renunciation, 
in service, of our finite and egoistic 
individuality. 

But we need to realize that social 
values are in the end based upon 
lx?rsonal values. We need to strive after 
personal perfection. And there is a point 
in this evolution where personal values 
have themselves to be subordinated, 
with the imprint of limitation upon 
them, to the highest impersonal value. 
With this as the goal, the whole attitude 
of the Hindu to an activistic religion is 
radically different. The highest religion 
for him is not the religion of righteous- 
ness or even of love. It is the religion 
of Tnitii. The Hindu literally feels that 
the Truth “ is the deepest bond of him- 
self with his fellows*’, and not any 
external God or a law of righteousness 
set up by Him. The noblest religious 
truth taught by the Advait Vedanta is 
Emancipation through Knowledge. The 
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European finds it difficult to appreciate 
this at its full value: This accounts for 
Mr. Hocking’s general lack of under- 
standing of the spirit of Vedantic 
teaching. He suggests a refutation of 
Advait Vedanta on page 101, and 
remarks in a footnote that “ from its 
excess of rejection of the temporal, 
Hinduism now draws back”. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. 

Mr. Hocking divides religions into 
those which emphasize their particular- 
ity and exclusiveness, and those which 
emphasize their universal character. 
Tbe former include Hinduism, 
G>nfucianism, Shinto and Judaism. 
The latter, which have often arisen as 
reformist movements within the former, 
are Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. 
Speaking of the first group, he says : — 

All of them regard doctrine as incidental 
to behaviour : Judaism, like Hinduism, is 
strikingly tolerant to varieties of meta- 
physical speculation. This appears as a 
mark of laudable hospitality of mind : in 
reality it is a mark of a different 
conception of religion — the centre of gravity 
does not lie in creed but in practice. 

These religions accordingly have no 
consciousness of a world-mission. It is 
otherwise with universal religions which 
have all “brought the religious code 
nearer to the natural ethical conscience, 
and have curtailed the cumbersome 
mechanism of public observance”. In 
conformity with this view, Mr. Hocking 
holds that I^Iinduism has no fixed creed. 

It is indifferent to the doctrinal aspect 
of religion. 

The good Hindu aims at the salvation 

of release in conscious union with Brahman. 

Given the Vedas which are the source 
of spiritual knowledge and practice, and 
the goal, the “ theory of the world may 
be what it will Otherwise, it is 
unintelligible that there should be six 


different orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy. 

It is now true that Hinduism as such 
has no fixed creed by which it may be 
said to stand or to fall. Any one who 
accepts the authority of the Vedas is 
an orthodox Hindu ; and in the end, any 
one who is bom a Hindu is a Hindu, 
unless he disclaims Hinduism and 
professes some other religion. Religion 
thus becomes more a racial question 
than a creedal one. But this is religion 
at its lowest. It does not define the 
essence of Hinduism. Hinduism is a 
sum total of several creeds, or mariv. 
religions in one. This liberality of 
Hinduism in respect of the creed is, 
however, of the greatest imjiortance. 

A creed is n(K:essary merely as a start- 
ing-point for the religious consciousness. 
It holds the will and gives it a direction. 
Belief is the necessary precursor of 
action, particularly in matters which go 
beyond our reason and relate to cosmic 
demands or to Dharma. But no creed 
can be sacrosanct. It is oiien to criticism 
and so to rejection. A religion which 
stands by a creed cun never have a 
universal api^cal. Hinduism holds that 
all creeds without distinct ion are only 
human modes of seeking to grasp the 
Absolute Truth. They aie all good, in 
so far as they point the way and help 
us forw^ard to realize our ultimate goal. 
But the religious spirit will in the end 
outgrow the creed. The creed is a 
limitation. The Tmlh goes beyond 
every creed. There is no intellectual 
formula which can adequately express it. 
It is wrong, therefore, to suppose that 
this liberalism of the Hindu in respect 
of the creed is an indication of the lack 
of universality in his religious outlook. 
It is just the opposite. The Hindu is 
not a missionary, because he believes 
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that every religion is true if it is 
sincerely and honestly followed, and 
that if it is so followed, it will automat- 
ically lead beyond its own shell of 
particularity to a vision of the truth 
which can brook no creedal limitation. 

Mr. Hocking scrutinizes the ideas 
underlying Christian missions and has 
very useful suggestions to make. He 
rejects the idea of “Radical Displace- 
ment ” of other religions by Christianity, 
as also the idea of the “ only way He 
believes that religions must establish 
living contacts, and that there must be 
ftHdtual understanding between them. 
Truth should gain a footing from 
within and not from without. But 
when he comes to consider the possibility 
of a universal faith, and the claims of 
Christianity to be that faith, his partial- 
ity for the religion of his profession be- 
comes evident. He enumerates some of 
the emerging elements of a universal 
faith : — 

a belief in obligation, in a source of things 
which is good, in some kind of 
permanence for what is real in selfhood 
and in the human aspect of Deity. 

lie then proceeds to the conclusion 

It li.e., Christianity] might be rudely 
described as the embodied and clarified 
anticipation, by some two thousand years, 
of these very convictions to which the 
groping wnil of man after much wandering 
now slowly and vaguely turns. 

According to him. 

Christianity is the only religion which 
inclines to substitute its founder for its 
entire doctrine, and knows that it ha’^ 
gained rather than lost by so doing. 

Again, 

Alone among the great religions Christianity 
has fought* out its issues with the natural 
sciences. 

Its scholars have subjected it to the 
freest and the most scientific criticism. 


It has had free social application, and 
it has moulded Western institutions, 
and in fact the whole Western civiliza- 
tion. In its ideal character, Christianity 
is the “ anticipation of the essence of all 
religion, and so contains potentially all 
that any religion has ”. 

It appears to us that the so-called 
emerging elements of a universal faith 
are not necessarily elements of religion 
as its highest. Religion at its highest 
may completely transform our notions 
about obligation and about an anthro- 
lx)morphic Deity, it is evident that in 
enumerating these rudiments of a 
universal faith, Mr. Hocking is guided 
mainly by Christian ideas of what 
religion should be. It is not, then, sur- 
prising that a little later he finds Christ- 
ianity to be the very embodiment of 
these elements. The personality of Jesus 
Christ is claimed to be the truest expres- 
sion of divine life on earth. W'e do not 
^dispute this claim on historical grounds. 
The accounts of the life of the real Jesus 
are scarce, and nothing can be said 
very definitely one way or the other. 
But we nevertheless hold that, granting 
the truth of everything that is claimed 
for the historical Christ, such as the 
statement that “ Christ is the human 
face of God ”, the spiritual appeal of his 
personality is bound up with a certain 
philosophy of religion. If you outgrow 
this phili^phy, the appeal fails to 
inspire anything more than a mild 
enthusiasm. The Christian may be 
proud to sum up his religion in the brief 
formula " My religion is Jesus Christ.’* 
But this does not impress the outsider. 
Our notions of divinity differ. No 
human personality but is bound to be 
finite. Hindu religion reveres a great 
many mythological personalities ; but 
it is not enamoured of the idea of a 
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single historical personality who should 
be the mainstay of the religion. 

A Hindu is proud that his religion is 
essentially impersonal, ancient and 
prehistoric, although it provides for the 
person or the Guru as a necessary means 
to the goal. Truth is impersonal ; and 
there is no reason why it should be 
revealed to one person only, and in his 
life at a particular time and date in all 
history. A human mediator detracts 
something from our respect for our own 
Self. If every person is, in essence and 
in substance, the very Absolute or 
Brahman, it goes without saying that no 
human personality can inspire tliat docs 
not declare this truth in its naked form 
and live up to it. Indeed. Hinduism 
admits the fact of divine incarnations. 
These incarnations of God have their 
function in moulding history and in 
leading men to the truth. But there is 
no special incarnation, as the Christians 
would have it ; and all incarnations, like 
the personal God, have in the end to be 
liquidated. The ultimate truth is not a 
person^ however great he may be. The 
Absolute is Absolute and personality as 
we know it or as we can conceive it 
must be the negation of It. 

The claim that Christianity has 
fought out its issues with science is a 
trivial claim. There is no conflict 
between science, rightly understood, and 
religion. Their spheres are naturally 
and normally different. Science is 
empirical. It can neither prove God nor 
disprove Him. Religion, on the other 
hand, is a different sort of experience 
altogether. It has its own postulates 


and its own intuitive certitudes. It is 
only a dogmatic religion which goes 
beyond its own sphere of religious 
experience that can ever come into 
conflict with science. Hinduism which 
has no respect for any dogma has also 
no problem of reconciling the claims of 
the two. 

Lastly, there is the requirement that 
religion should be capable of being 
applied to social problems. This is true 
only within certain limits. Social 
problems will solve themselves if man is 
reformed from within ; and he can be 
fully and truly reformed only when he 
comes to acquire an inner discernment 
of the 'I'luth which binds man to man 
and man to God. This ultimate 
Knowledge may be mucli mine difficult 
of achievement than a faith which 
allows greater play to activistic tend- 
encies in general and to ethical activity 
in particular. But there is no doubt 
that it is the highifi* ideal. Hinduism 
does not claim to be the universal faith. 
What it claims is that the Truth is one 
and universal. The ways to it may be 
many in aca)rdance with llie irquirc- 
ments and the qualilicaiit^ns of the 
aspirant. 

Mr. Hocking has shown in this book a 
balanced judgment. His information 
about other religions too api)ears to be 
accurate. What we do not accept is his 
assumption that a particular faith or a 
particular creed can be universal. We 
need to remember that no creed can 
have this character. The dogma divides, 
but the spirit unites. 

G. R. Malkani 
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TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE* 


Sir Richard Gregory, the disting- 
uished scientist, during the half-century 
of his editorial control of Nature has 
made a remarkable contribution to the 
solution of the countless problems of 
pure and applied science. He has now 
presented his reflections on the relation 
between Religion, Science and Civili- 
zation in a systematic fr)rm wliich will 
appeal not only to orthodox scientists 
but also to comparatively unsophisticated 
laymen who often feel troubled by a 
sense of conflict between the traditional 
truths of religion that they have been 
J.aught and the truths of science which 
they could never deny or repudiate and 
which se(’m so seriously to undermine 
the former. In his Preface, Sir Richard 
remarks that “ the purixise of the 
present work is not to revive the conflict 
between religion and science, but to 
show how they are intertwined in the 
history of civilization Making no 
pretensions to the “ great 1< arning of 
archaeologists, theologians and historians ” 
lui has attempted a “ broad survey from 
the point of view of a sc'entific ob- 
sor\Tr who has a lieart as well as a 
mind and seeks to shaie his matured 
thoughts with his fellow beings 
In tweniy'nine cliapters. Sir Richard 
has surveyed the evolution of civilization 
from ancient Mesopotamia down practi- 
cally to the present day, and though it 
must obviously be imix)ssible to do any- 
thing like justice to the content of the 
difTcrent chapters within the space limits 
si^t it will by no means be difficult to 
sum up the main arguments advanced 
by Sir Richard in supivut of his main 
thesis : (1) Life is gradual and system- 
atic evolution. (2) Man as a physical 
l^ing is but a microscopic part of the 
universe with a mind directed to reach 
fhe summit of Mount Olympus. (3) 
Conflict between science and religion, 
wherever found, is due to the attempt 
of one to impose its dogmas on the other. 
v4) When it is realized that both science 


and religion are the products of the 
ev(;lutionafy process and that each has 
to adjust itself to expanding knowledge 
and to changing environmental demands, 
hostility between the two will automat- 
ically cease. (5) The whole phantas- 
magoria of man and his civilization will 
eventually be “dissolved and extinction 
of mankind will be the final penalty for 
achieving the highest type conceived by 
the human mind”. (6) Whatever the 
ultimate destiny of mankind and of the 
Universe which it inhabits, every right- 
thinking individual has a sacred duty 
to work, to discover truth and to put 
forth endeavour in accordance with noble 
ideals of social ethics so that the brother- 
hot d of man can be realized. In his 
analysis of the concept of God through 
the ages. Sir Richard points out that 
man has always endeavoured to make 
God in his own image. 

I would invite attention to the chapter 
on “ Christianity or Christianities ? ” 
and to that on “Origins of European 
Civilization ”. The discussion on the 
“ Cultural Asix'cts of War ” is quite 
t(»pical, and Sir Richard is emphatical- 
ly of opinion that the policy and the 
methods of Nazi Socialism unmistakably 
indiento degradation to primitive in- 
stincts and the unabashed rule of the 
“ law of the jungle ”. 

From these facts, it must be clear that 
Sir Richard’s volume pushes into the 
focus of consciousness the conflict be- 
t win'll Religion and Science. Sir Richard 
is careful to explain that “ when 
religion is studied as a character of 
human nature there is no conflict 
between it and science”. I am afraid 
the problem cannot be left at that. The 
entire trouble centres round loose defi- 
nitions. When Sir Richard observes that 
the motive of science “ cannot be 
irreligious”, he is simply inviting the 
equally convenient and catchy retort 
that religion cannot be unscientific 1 It is 
impossible to deny that there is an acute 
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conflict between science and religion. 
The most universally admitted definition 
restricts science to laboratory control of 
data, hypothesis and subsequent verifi- 
cation. By their nature and constitution 
religion and religious values, as centring 
round something which will never admit 
of laboratory research and verification, 
will have to part company with science, 
leaving the latter to its own pursuits. 
Sir Richard quotes from Dr. W. R. 
Inge’s The Church in the World, which 
does not mince matters. The gloomy 
Dean notes that those Christians who 
“airily declare that there is no longer 
any conflict between Christianity and 
science are either very thoughtless or are 

wilfully shutting their eyes There is 

a very serious conflict.” I do not believe 
many modern Churchmen would admit 
that Sir Richard’s discussion would 
enable them to resolve this conflict. 

As far as I can see, the classic thinkers 
and the ancient builders of the Indian 
systems of philosophy solved the problem 
in their own characteristic manner. The 
question perhaps can never be answered. 
Who cast the first stone? Who com- 
menced the conflict ? Was it Science or 
w’as it Religion ? Indian philosophy, 
therefore, recognized the celebrated dis- 
tinction between Para-Vidya on the one 
hand and A-para-Vidya on the other. 
The different sciences =uch as Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Medicine etc. 
would naturally form the collection of 
A-paraVidya. Each science would 
specialise in some definite department of 
Reality without overlapping, without 
waste or duplication of labour. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Indian 
thinkers did not point the way to mun- 
dane happiness. They did. They went 
a step further. They saw that sooner 
or later man would be disillusioned. 
Mankind would evaluate mundane 
pursuits and the resultant happiness at 
their true worth. Then there would be 
a psychological transformation of the 


entire personality. The Gordian knot of 
attachment to science and its fruits 
would be cut. The religious quest proper 
would then commence. It is quite possi- 
ble that in a given existence or series of 
existences no disillusionment dawns 
regarding the value of science and 
scientific pursuits and the resulting joy 
of discovery and exhilaration of inven- 
tion. In that case, the only explanation 
is that the time for Para-Vidya is not 
yet. When actually the time becomes 
rij^ and propitious for a radical trans- 
valuation of science and its values, the 
Religion of Para-Vidya and allied 
pursuits will commence. Even then, the 
aspirant who has risen to the Higher Life 
of Para-Vidya will have nothing to say 
against the sciences denoted by A-para- 
Vidya. They will be there. Others will 
be engaged in investigations of their 
subject-matter. They will continue to 
enrich the general stock of knowledge. 
Only the religious aspirant will have no 
use for such knowledge. It seems diffi- 
cult to improve uix)n the solution 
suggested by Indian thinkers. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that Sir Richard vigorously answers 
the charge that science is responsible for 
waste and destruction. Scientists are 
n(;t merely inventors and producers of 
Ix)ison-gas, but citizens as well. They 
have a grave responsibility. Sir Richard 
recognises that it is the duty of the 
scientists to help to restore social har- 
mony out of the colosst'il chaos of conflict 
rendered possible by the lethal weapons 
of science, by mass-production and by 
mechanised columns. As a simple 
Sanskrit saying has it. Ekah-svadu-na- 
bhunjeeta ( Sweet things should be shared 
with others). Students of both religion 
and science should be grateful to Sir 
Richard for this volume in which he has 
shared his thoughts with his fellow- 
beings. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 
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The Human Mind : The Key to 
Peace and War, By Alfred Hook. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
8s. 6d.) 

This volume has all the virtues of a 
text’book. It is clear, precise and 
admirably dispassionate in the elabora- 
tion of the main thesis implied in the 
title. But it suffers also from one 
defect of a text-book from the stand- 
point of the general reader ; it is full 
of repetitions. Almost every other 
chapter (and there are thirty-seven of 
them), recapitulates what has gone 
before with a pedantic patience which 
is faintly exasix^rating. 

The book is ambitious t<x> in its 
general scope. It attempts too much 
and tries to prove too much. There is 
an almost ostentatious use of the 
scientific method to elucidate certain 
theories concerning the nature of the 
human mind and of its apprehension of 
the world in which we live. All that 
area of human experience which is 
embraced by the spirit oj man is quietly 
elbowed out of existence, excej)! in so 
far as it is susceptible of treatment in 
terms of the author's rationalistic bias. 
He has pressed a vast amount of reading 
into his service in elaborating a theory 
of tlie human mind which is supi)osed 
to explain all the facts of liuman 
experience. But it is after all a theory, 
notwithstanding the author's candour, 
moderation and love of tmth for its own 
sake. 

The publishers claim for the book 
originality in four ways. They ix>int 
out the piinciples of a new psychology 
based on the facts of physiology. There 
are said to be two brains, the primary 
and the secondary, corresponding to 
direct and indirect exix^rience. The 
primary brain is found in the animal 
world, while the secondary brain, a later 
development, is found only in men, and 
even among them in different stages of 
development. This is nothing new, 
except it be in the substitution of new 
terms for old. 

The second claim concerns a new 
relation between intellect and emotion, 
which are said to be. respectively, the 


expression of an idea in its static and 
dynamic forms. The purpose of this 
theory is apparently to explain the 
nature of human behaviour under the 
influence of emotion as, in the last 
resort, conditioned by the mind itself. 
The moral is drawn that if the workings 
of the mind could be proi^erly under- 
stood, its direction could ^ controlled 
to the advantage of society. 

Thirdly, the author claims that the 
motive force of action is provided by 
what he calls the principle of the 
Dominant Whole. Here again, it is 
doubtful if the idea is really original. 
Pope, who seems to have got it from 
Bolingbroke, toyed with the idea of a 
“ Ruling Passion ” in some of his 
“ moral ’ essays. The importance of 
such an explanation consists in what is 
thought to be the triumph of the 
scientific method in eliminating the 
primacy of emotions in directing action. 
But it is really no explanation at all, 
since it merely pushes the mystery 
about the mind one step further. 

The author denies the existence of a 
Self as an independent entity in control 
of the activities of the body and the 
mind. .According to him, it is simply 
a question of the amount of nerve-energy 
that is available to stimulate the second- 
ary biain. If that is feeble, no sense 
of si'lf arises. This reminds us of an 
earlier school of thought which reduced 
everything about human nature to the 
pancreas. Our author would shift the 
centre of interest a little higher, to the 
mind itself; but he still makes it a 
creature of the body. 

The author who is so confident 
about a primary and a secondary brain 
does not seem to have considered the 
ix>ssibility of its further extension both 
ways. He makirs a casual reference to 
Mr. J. W. Dunne’s Serial Universe, 
only to dismiss it as a pseudo-scientific 
extravaganza. But there is nothing in 
logic or in probability to militate 
against the existence of a series of other 
worlds corresix>nding to the higher 
potentialities of the brain, even according 
to the author's definition of it. 

The author next considers the sub- 
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conscious mind only to deny its 
existence. What passes for such is, in 
his opinion, but the activity of the mind 
itself. When a scientifically trained 
mind asserts that evcrytliing that we 
dream has actually happened at some 
time in the past, there is no room for 
argument. One simply has to pass it 
by. There is no recognition of dreams 
of a prophetic nature, which must be 
within the experience of most of us. 
But the fact is that the author's concep- 
tion of the past and the future is so 
severely restricted by the idea of one 
life, and that the present one, that his 
conclusion cannot explain the phenom- 
ena of even individual experience. 

In considering these samples of the 
rigidly rationalist approach to the 
problem, we are apt to forget the main 
appeal of the book, which is for a new 
world-order based on a proix*r training 
of the mind. The author has many just 
and harsh things to say of organised 


Lije and Living, By Frederic Wood 
Jones. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
and Co., Ltd., Umdon. IO 5 . 6ii.) 

These lectures to University students 
in Australia by one of the most original 
and inspiring of living anatomists have 
been treated as “ a spiritual adventure ", 
an endeavour to “ see life steadily and 
to see it whole”. We find the lecturer 
pleading that the Universities’ great neal 
is to train students to be physicians to 
a society that is sick, because “men 
are replete with technical knowledge, 
but hopelessly ignorant of the ethical 
and humanitarian implications of the 
science of living”, (p. 152) The sup- 
posed glories of nineteenth century biol- 
ogy are to be seen in retrospect as “ ex- 
pressions of gross materialism, crude 
mechanism and dogmatic assurance ”, 
but though the physicist and biologist 
are alike back at the starting-point, there 
is the hope that the new phase marks a 
more spiritual outlook. 

Skilfully he diagnoses how faulty 
has been the method of medical 
research, which has almost entirely 
ignored fundamental concepts, while 


society, government and religion which 
happily do not depend on his peculiar 
theories. It is, however, something of 
an anticlimax to find the author 
advocating education according to his 
new psychology if the world is to be 
saved from returning to the jungle. 

But the most dangerous defect of the 
book is the aulhor’s studied indifference 
to the problem of man's ultimate destiny. 
If we have only a short span of life 
without knowing anything of the context 
of that span in the past and in the 
future, it is obvious that we lack the 
requisite incentive to choose the right 
path. The key to peace and war is not 
only in the human mind, but also in 
the relation of the latter to a world 
mind or a universal mind. Science has 
yet to recognise this relationship ; till 
it does, oui' new raci' of “ humanists " 
can only assist in a Roman holiday ! 

P. MAH.\DEV.^^ 


making the most searching investigations 
into all the never-ending details of the 
terminal ramifications of knowledge. 
Disease of the organ, tissue, cell, 
chromosome -and down the scale, 
without any api^arcnt cnrl has been 
minutely dealt with, but the treatment 
of the individual as a whole has been 
fiirgotten. Tlar inner neiw jus • s\ stem 
and the superficial are not 

separate, but constitute in ilieir essential 
nature a single entity. One might 
alm(>st be able to ix)slulai *. for example, 
that a congenital trait, such as a squint 
showing itself in the eyes, indicates the 
same squint throughout all tlie cells of 
the body, as also a squint in tempera- 
ment and in conduct. 

He brings out the idea of the intelli- 
gence in Nature when he takes up the 
comparatively recent doctrine of 
“ cytoclesis”' the call of cell to cell, the 
conception, now accepted by ('mbryo^ 
logical science, of the “ organising ” 
su^tance-force that builds up and 
repairs the body, and, it is suggested, 
destroys it in the long run. He shows 
how, in the interdependent duality that 
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pervades every part of the bodily 
organism, the “call” from the inner 
pole is answered by the appropriate 
response from the outer. And here the 
reader will find a mass of most valuable 
evidence for the existence of what India 
knows already as the Linga Sarira, the 
design body, the astral “cnergiser ” of 
the physical form. 

But the most important lecture is that 
on “ The Changing Point of View ”. 
Elsewhere Dr. Jones has depicted the 
fluctuations of European thought during 
the last few centuries between the 
theoiies of Mechanism and Vitalism, 
and also how Western Descriptive 
Anatomy, developed by Vesalius about 
1.543, ranged over and influenced all 
aspects of medical science. Bui misled, 
after the French Revolution, by an 
incomplete understanding of the doctrine 
of the .A.rchetype, of “ unity in diver- 
sity ”, it split up into numerou> special- 
isations, physiology, surgery, biology, 
pathology, histology and the rest, and 
crumbled when faced with tl»o materi- 
alistic conception of the Darwinian 
explanation of evolution, leaving only 
the dead bones of descriptive anatomy. 
But in the lecture menlicjned he deals 
with the fluctuating conceptions of the 
creative, guiding force behind the 
phenomena of evolution. The Hunterian 
School of the eighteenth century asciib- 
ed it simply to Nature, without pciStulai- 
ing a creative, peisonal Clod, but in the 
early nineteenth ceniuiy a Creator, with 
a specially designed universe Iot liic 
personal bemiit of the human race, re- 
placed impersonal Nature, and both ilicsc 
vanished before the materialistic dogma- 
tism of the Darwinian theory- -as gene- 
rally accepted. Pessimism was inevit- 
able from an outlook that saw. in place 
of order and design, ** an ironic jumble 
of misfits” and a blind struggle for 
^istence. To-day the biologist is com- 
ing back to a recognition of the essential 
purposiveness of life, and is turning to a 
once forgotten conception, that of life 


AND OLD 


as a progressive scale of beings. 

It appears that perhaps those older 
philosophers had some justification after all 
for regarding the stairway of Nature as being 
a whole, from hydrogen to humanity. 
Maybe they also had some proper reason 
for imagining that a common influence 
might act upon the whole and so transform 
it inio a moving stairway. 

The finest thinkers to-day are seeking 
for a synthesis of thought and a whole- 
ness of vision. 

And so, from the inconceivably little to 
the incomprehensibly large, from the atom 
to the molecule and lo the solar system and 
onwards by way of the myriad nebulae to 
the universe ilscll, there seems to be an 

underlying unity of design Both the 

extremely little and the extremely large are 
so lar bey<«id our comprehension that no 
human inmd may see wholeness in it all ; 
but an approacli lo wholeness may lie in 
an appreciation of the apparent underlying 
similar ity of design that seems to stretch 
Irorn the atom to the universe. 

And, by analogy, we may sense that, 
outside all we can cognize, is that which 
must be the root of cosmic life and pur- 
|M)se. a vision of Unity more easily seen 
by the ix>et than it can be grasped by 
the scientist. 

It is imix)ssible to do more than 
cmlline the lecturer’s thought. For the 
wealth of detail, you must buy or borrow 
the book yourself, and if it stirs you 
and you do not yet know the Theo- 
Si phical conceptions of the nature of life, 
then get hold, by hook or by crook, of 
Mine. Blavatsky’s two volumes The 
Secret Doclriiu, for you will find 
tliere, written in 1888, in defiance of the 
triumphant materialism of the peri^, 
these same fundamentals dealt with 
even more piofoundly and widely. And 
if, as a Thcosophical student, you have 
joyfully recognised tlie similarity of 
leaching, then be thankful to find yet 
another in the ranks of the thinkers who 
arc bringing about, almost unknown to 
tliemsclvLS. the predicted acceptance of 
these ancient truths in the twentieth 
century. 


W. E. W. 
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Our Countrymen Abroad, By Dha- 
RAM Yash Dev, with a Foreword by 
JAWAHARLAL Nehru. (J. B. Kripalani, 
General Secretary, All-India Congress 
Committee, Allahabad. As. 8) 

The All-India Congress Committee 
should be congratulated on its persis- 
tent efforts at placing before the public 
the real situation of Indians abroad and 
arousing public opinion as to India's 
duty towards them and theirs to the 
Motherland. 

Only two years ago, the A. I. C. C. 
published a 4-anna pamphlet, Indimis 
in Foreign Lands, written by Dr. Lohia, 
then Foreign Secretary, with a Foreword 
by Acharya J. B. Kripalani, the General 
S^retary. Now we have a bigger 
brochure written by the Secretary to the 
Department of Indians Overseas, an off- 
shoot of the Foreign Department itself ; 
that Department promises to present in 
future other important literature on the 
subject, dealing with particular countries 
in greater detail. 

In the Foreword Panditji has clearly 
stated the axiom, “ The status of 
Indians abroad depends on tlieir posi- 
tion in the homeland.” Enunciating the 
future policy of India, he goes on : — 

The free India of the future will not be 
an imperialist or an aggressive country*, nor 
will she desire to thrust her children ^^here 
they are not wanted. She will not plan 
emigration as empire countries have done, 
but she will only send her people to coun- 
tries where they are welcomed and treated 
honourably as friends and comrades. 

The author’s enthusiasm is genuine ; 
but the work under review should per- 
haps have been compiled with greater 


Sons of the King. By Reginald 
Merton. (Andrew Dakers, London. 6s.) 

This is a remarkable book. Remark- 
able, because it reveals age-old issues in 
a manner which stresses their relevance 
to this catastrophic age. Sows of the 
King is not a jig-saw of mental theories. 
It is a spiritual logbook. You feel that 
the author has journeyed from the desert 
of denial to the oasis of affirmation — 
and the necessity for that journey, which 
represents stages of the process of growth. 


care, to make the publication more 
useful and reliable. Unlike other pub- 
lications of the A. I. C. C. the present 
one contains many a mistake. To 
mention only a few : — In Appendix A, 
Canada is reported to have 1,509 Indian 
souls, while in Appendix B the figure is 
given as 1,599 ; again, the former shows 
18,800 Indians in Uganda, and the latter 
reports 188,000. (The first two Appen- 
dices would probably better be combined 
in one.) Again, the Indian jiopulation of 
St. Lucia (British) is omitted in one of 
the two tables. On p. 59 the number of 
Indians in Mauritius is a little exaggerat- 
ed to 2.75 lacs, while the actual figure 
given in Appendix B is only 2.69 lacs. 
Again, on p. 58, line 10, another bit of 
exaggeration appears in the phrase** more 
than 70Vc while the actual ixircentagc 
calculated from Appendix B is no more 
than 67.425. The devil seems to have 
crept into the very first sentence of the 
author in tliis brochure? : the final “ s ” 
in the word faces is rather uncalled for. 
A list of Errata and a more exhaustive 
Bibliography could perhaps be added 
without additional exixmditure in print- 
ing and pajier. It is rather remarkable 
that no mention is made of the previous 
pamphlet anywhere in the present pub- 
lication. except in the Bibliography on 
the last page. 

In spite of these drawbacks the pub- 
lication is useful and opix)Ttune and 
should be in the hands ni our public 
workers and nationals .it home and 
abroad, and should bt' ineserved in 
libraries. 

S. C. Guiia 

is the theme of this book. A theme which 
animates each page with a deep-throb 
bing pulse. 

It is the negative nature of current 
concepts, beliefs, “ ideals ”, which reveals 
the bankruptcy of the mexiern world. Wc 
must become positive, or perish. Mr. 
Merton’s book is a modern— an ultra- 
modern— Pilgrim’s Progress. But it is 
conceived in interior terms, not external 
ones. His journey starts with our selves 
— and ends with Our Self. For the author 
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makes it very clear that we have many 
selves— outer and inner— and that it is 
only our innermost self which, being dis- 
interested, speaks for the whole of us, 
and for all men. For all men, because 
every human being possesses, potentially, 
the same value. Each belongs to man- 
kind, and has, ultimately, the same cap- 
acity for growth. 

What is the nature of those fetters 
which tether us to negativity ? And what 
is the nature of those obstacles wc shall 
encounter if we set forth on a journey 
which we shall start as beggars — and end 
as sons of the king? Mr. Merton tells 
us that both fetters and obstacles are a 
series of denials. Wc deny our Neigh- 
bour, Ourselves, G)uragc. Happiness. 
Humility, Freedom, Responsibility, Life, 
the Spirit, and Love. It is a formidable 
indictment. Too formidable to ignore. 
What is its chief count ? 

Parents and Children. By Nor.\ Aris. 
(Stanley Paul and Co., Ltd., London. 
5s.) 

Here is that rare thing, a sound guide- 
book for parents that incorix)rates 
modem theory and sensible practice. 
The skilled teacher has longed for such a 
book to bridge the great gap between 
“professional” text-books and gossipy 
“advice to mothers”. So often child- 
ren’s school problems are insoluble unless 
the parent can be led to understand 
family and home problems first. Mrs. 
Aris (who is a social worker of much 
experience and has gained knowledge 
through Child Guidance work as well as 
through the study of her own family) 
gives a clear picture of the child in his 
social setting and so helps the parent 
to understand his growth from a wide 
view-point. 

This study can be recommended to all 
who have the welfare of children and 
young people at heart, and is peculiarly 
valuable in that it gives concrete exam- 
ples of difHculties (such as meal-time 
behaviour, bed-wetting, thumb sucking 
etc.) and in place of the usual tritely 
practical advice which has misled count- 
1^ parents, places these difficulties in 
iheir proper categories and reveals them 


Its chief count is that we practice an 
endless series of sdf-deceptions, because 
we instinctively realise that to grow 
spiritually involves suffering. All our 
many denials are derived from the fear 
of facing life as a whole. We allow the 
claims of our outer selves to stifle those 
of our inner selves. We sacrifice sub- 
stance for shadow — happiness for plea- 
sure ; love for desire ; growth for inertia. 

Negativity is the enemy. We must 
become positive— and so attain a con- 
sciousness greater than Courage, Humi- 
lity, Freedom, L/Jve, because it is a 
“state of being which includes them 

and makes them possible the 

measure of our growth, a sign of and 

a link with the infinite and eternal 

that which allows us to see wholes where 
before we have seen only parts.” 

This is a very remarkable book. 

Claude Houghton 

as symptoms or signs of different psychic 
states and maladjustments. It is indeed 
refreshing to find such a profound study 
made available in simple language that 
should make an appeal to all parents. 
There is nothing “ ixipular ” in the cheap 
sense, nothing sensational, but the find- 
ings of modern psychology are made 
good use of without fear of giving of- 
fence. 

A particularly useful chapter for the 
present is on “Evacuated Children” 
contributed by Miss R. S. Addis, written 
from first-hand knowledge. 

It must be stressed that although the 
book is of definite practical use to 
parcrils and all who have to deal with 
children, it is far more than a mere col- 
lection of “ advice Unlike so much 
other literature it gives proper emphasis 
to the emotional and social problems of 
family life and traces difficulties to the 
maladjustment of parents or the various 
forces of the environment. Detailed 
solutions arc not given but suggestions 
arc made concerning the best lines of 
approach for making adjustments. Alto- 
gether a real contribution to the litera- 
ture of education in its widest sense. 

Elizabeth Cross 
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The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe 
to the Mycenean Age. By C. F. C. 
Hawkes, (Methuen and Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don. 21s.} 

It betokens a sense of detachment to 
publish this erudite volume just when 
Europe is reforging what history it 
possessed ! Nevertheless, students will be 
grateful to the author for what is a veri- 
table text-book of European prehistory. 
Mr. Hawkes, from his vantage-point as 
Assistant Keeper of British Antiquities 
at the British Museum, has ransacked 
the findings of archaeology, and, upon 
that basis, has traced in outline “the 
early foundations of human culture in 
Europe For him, as for most archaeol- 
ogists, the first glimiDse of that culture 
coincides with the appearance of stone 
or flint tools. Delimitation of vegeta- 
tion and decreasing temperatures in the 
Pliocene period marked the beginning of 
the use of tools, for “ the forerunners of 
man could forsake tree life, and face 
their surroundings and their future erect 
upon the ground.” Mammalian evolution 
was “ a biological resiM)nse ” to the 
land formation of the Tertiary world. 
Man of the Mesolithic Age (filling the 
gulf hitherto separating the Upikt 
P aleolithic from the Neolithic ]ieriod) 
“like his Paleolithic forbears (was; a 
hunter, a fisher, and a food-gatherer 
only ”. Mr. Hawkes d(x?s not subscribe 
to the conventional “ orderly sequence of 
events ” that views the Neolithic Age as 
universally preceding the Age of Metal, 
for “ food-producing civilization began 
independently in the East while the 
European Mesolithic was still running 
its course ”. The transformation of 


Oriental thought by the Greek city-states 
leads him to the conclusion that “ it is 
in Homer that the citizens of ancient 
and modern Europe alike come closest 
to their culture's prehistoric founda- 
tions”. As long as archaeological re- 
search is involved in the meshes of the 
Darwinian evolutionary theory and its 
preoccupation with adaptation to envi- 
ronment, it is not to be exixx:ted that 
a>nsideration will be given to a classifi- 
cation of continents following the order 
of evolution of human races (traditional 
or otherwise), or to a suggestion that, 
in the unknown period covered by pre- 
history, man preceded every mammalian, 
the anthropoids included, and that his 
existence is not necessarily to be excluded 
from the Secondary Formation. And 
yet. in 1872, the Abbe Bourgeois was 
kx)ked uix)n as excessively naive when 
he submitted to a Congress at Brussels 
his worked flints discovered in Miocaie 
strata ; while in 1916 Sir Arthur Keith 
ended his work The Antiquity of Man 
with the words : ” There is not a single 
fact known to me which makes the exist- 
ence of a human form in the Miocene 
period an iniix)ssibility.” Time is a great 
avenger, and prehistory may undergo 
many modifications of its current as- 
sumptions under the impact of further 
discoveries in archaeology and anthro- 
pology. The rude weapons and tools of 
the present-day Veddahs, or Ihe renewed 
discovery of existing Miisi'um collections 
of flint implements, wili afford the pre- 
historian of the thirtieth century no in- 
dex to the state of human culture in 
this day and age. 

B. P. Howell 


The Spirit of Islamic Culture. By K. 
Abdul Waheed. (The Malik Book 
Depot, Kakezian Street, Lahore. As. 2) 
The admirable and ennobling features 
of the teachings of Islam are well 
brought out in this pamphlet— its em- 
phasis on human brotherhood and its 
repudiation of man-made distinctions, 
its recognition of the rights of women 
and of the poor, its insistence that reli- 
gion is a way of life, not merely a faith 
to be held. Islam has made a great con- 


tribution to world culture in many fields. 
It is a pity that the writer’s enthusiasm 
carries him beyond such incontrovertible 
facts to prejudice his case in the eyes 
of the informed by a claim so fanatic 


and absurd as that 

all that is really beautiful in the realm oi 
India’s art, all that is good, m the hie oi 
the average Hindu, all that is noble in tne 
manners of the Indian peoples owes it- 
origin to the working of the Spirit ol 
lamic Culture. Tt 

E. M. H. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“Aryadharma in Modem Times*’ 
was the inspiring general theme of the 
Second All-Travancore Annual Students* 
Camp, sponsored by the Young Hindu 
Movement, which was held at Kovalam 
from August 23rd to 26th, days of spiri- 
tual quickening, judging from the dis- 
cussion programme and the conclusions 
as summarized by the Findings G>m- 
mittee. The findings breathe devotion 
to the fundamental ideas of Hinduism 
-which do not differ essentially from 
those of other religions -and evidence a 
praiseworthy detachment from the form 
side, which enables clear ixTception of 
shortcomings in the application of the 
message of Hinduism. Thus the con- 
ferees, while recognizing the validity of 
Vamashrama Dharma as the foundation 
for a tme social ordc»-. condemned un- 
equivocally the debasement of that ideal 
in the abuses of the present caste sy-tem. 

The complete ap^iositeness of the 
ancient ideals to mexiem conditions and 
the rcsix)nsibility of the individual for 
the character of society of which he 
forms a part emerged very clearly in 
the discussions, as did the universal 
tolerance for which Hinduism stands. 

The tone of broad toleration which 
characterized the proceedings seems to 
have saved this Conference completely 
from fostering a communal outkxik. a 
danger almost unavoidable in gatherings 
restricted to a single community. 0>n- 
fercnces to inspire youth, to enkindle 
noble aspirations and to encourage al- 
truistic effort are thoroughly congenial to 
the Indian spirit and helpful to its fuller 
expression. We would gladly see such 
camps multiplied in every part of the 
^ntry. There is no objection to their 
being under the aegis of a particular re- 
igion where the attitude is as broad and 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers** 
Hudibras 

unsectarian as in this case, but why 
should not the youth of different com- 
munities bring to the common board 
their finest offerings and partake together 
of the f(xxi for the spirit drawn from 
whatever source ? It is not Hindu youth 
or Muslim youth, Sikh or Jain or 
Zoroastrian or Christian or Jewish youth 
that has spiritual yearnings, but the 
youth of all India. Why not offer 
them '‘a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul ” in supplementary discussion 
camps six)nsored by a Young Indian 
Movement ? 


One of the most striking psychological 
phenomena of our time is the lay can- 
onisation of Lenin. It is hard to realize 
that this man whose name has become 
the symbol of the hopes of millions, be- 
fore whosii countless images candles are 
burned and heads arc bowed, would be 
only seventy years old if he were living 
to-day. But the first steps towards his 
aixithcosis were taken even in his life- 
time, as is apparent from the articles 
translated from many languages which 
apix'ar in the April-May issue for 1940 
of International Literature. There are 
many tributes in prose and in verse, a 
description of the relics and exhibits in 
the great Lenin Museum at Moscow, 
which has branches in three other cities, 
and three folk-tales of which Lenin is 
the hero, and winch are perhaps the 
most interesting of the collection. They 
are Russian, African and Chinese, res- 
pectively, in their origin. The first two 
were recorded years before Lenin’s 
death. 

It is not easy to brush these all aside 
as propaganda ; every one who has a 
conviction, original or acquired, and 
expresses it with a view to convincing 
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another is a propagandist in however 
small a way. The articles have the ring 
of sincerity. It seems to have been the 
man's profound conviction and one- 
pointedness, coupled with his ability to 
enter into ^e feelings and the sufferings 
of the under-privileged, that drew his 
followers to him as to a magnet, that 
made his appeal as attractive in his 
lower sphere as the " Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden” 
of a spiritual teacher. 

It was a limited brotherhood that 
Lenin proclaimed, for all its scorning of 
geographical frontiers, a brotherhood of 
a class. The Communist movement 
which Lenin led has fallen into totali- 
tarianism and what is difficult for any 
but the partisan to distinguish from im- 
perialist aggression, thereby demonstrat- 
ing once again that man cannot live by 
bread alone. Meantime, the cult of 
Lenin-worship will doubtless continue to 
grow until his followers come at last to 
recognize the inadequacy, for all its 
spectacular achievements, of the idenlocy 
for which Lenin stood as a way of life 
for an immortal and spiritual being. 

A brave and outspoken letter to The 
Natal Mercury, condemning the stupid 
colour prejudice so strong in South 
Africa is quoted in the August World 
Review : — 

In view of momentous happenings at the 
present time, with civilisation fighting with 
its back to the wall, is it not time wc 
overhauled our views on the subject of the 
coloured people and the war effort ? 
General Smuts says that out of respect for 
public opinion he will not recruit coloured 
troops. Is it not evident that the spirit 
animating that opinion is what tve are tU 
VMtt against ? ( Italics ours) Can wc not 

nasp the fact that should the dark-skinned 
heroes fighting elsewhere side by side 
with their pale-faced brothers fail to hold 
the pass, all our claims to racial and com- 
plexion superiority will not be of much 
value? 

This letter recalls the strong article 
which The Indian Social Reformer pub- 
lished not long ago on “ Democracy and 
Colour Prejudice”. It charged the de- 
mocracies of the United States and the 
British Dominions with being “ hot- 


beds of colour prejudice ’’—a statement 
whidi for South Africa, Australia and 
the U. S. A. at least calls for no proof ! 

It dealt scathingly with the attitude 
of American officers in France toward 
the American Negro troops during the 
world war, and the disgraceful attempt 
through the French Military Mission 
stationed with the American Army to 
spread in France, outstanding among 
Western nations for its freedom from 
colour prejudice, the shameful attitude 
towards Negroes prevalent in the South- 
ern United States. The “dark-skinned 
heroes ” gave an excellent account 
of themselves on the battle-field ; many 
of them laid down their lives, but pre- 
judice went so far that the French 
Military Mission recommended that 
there be “ no undue familiarity between 
French and Negro officers, that the 
American Negro troops should not be 
praised too highly by the French mili- 
tary officials, and that the PYench popu- 
lation should be warned against ‘spoil- 
ing' the Negro soldiers”. 

Certainly if the coloured peoples of 
the world have failed in this war to show 
the expected alacrity in rallying to the 
armed supixirt of ideals in which they 
also believe, the white defenders of those 
ideals have not far to seek for one of 
the reasons. 


The role which ixliication should play 
in relation to the pressuie in our day 
for social change wa** tlv theme of Dr. 
Clifford Manshardt in his address of 
June 20th at the opening assembly for 
1940 of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work in Bombay. His 
address appears in the September issue of 
the quarterly organ of that institution, 
The Indian Journal of Social Work, the 
first number of which appeared in June. 
He traces much of the present rmil- 
adjustment to the dictum of Western 
economists of the industrial revolution 
era, that the man who served his own 
interests best was best advancing the in- 
terests of society. The proposition is 
true if the higher interests of the indi- 
vidual are meant— the interests of in^ 
as a spiritual being ; the treasure that 
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any man ‘Mays up in heaven” makes 
no man poorer, but all richer. But ap- 
plied in its generally accepted sense and 
refusing their rightful central place to 
human values the theory has wrought 
havoc 

It was but a step from self-interest to 
national interest and to imperialistic wars. 
The twin doctrines of individualism and 
nationalism received the blessing of both 
religion and education, changing the 
old biblical saying that ' Righteousness 
exaltclh a nation’, into the more popular 
d^rine that ' Selfishness cxalteth a 
nation’, and that the path of self-interest 
is the path to God. 

While rejecting the totalitarian concept 
of propaganda as the role of education, 
Dr. Manshardt does not visualize the 
school as properly the reactionary de- 
fender of the status quo. The Liberal 
Educator accepts the task, men; diflV 
cult than ever in this era of speciali- 
zation, of trying to sec things in their 
proper perspective and to interpret all 
phases of life in ndation to society as 
a whole. Dr. Manshardt ascribc?s the 
monqpolization of the abundant life by 
the few largely to the fact that life has 
been partitioned off into compartments 
in which economics and iwlitics, the phy- 
sical and the social sciences have all 
been assigned distinct functions. There 
is truth in his charge that while indus- 
trially we are living in the twentieth 
century we arc trying to control our in- 
dustrial society by eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century ideas. 

The tragedy in the whole situation is that 
though we know our knowledge in the social 
.fences has not kept pace with the advance 
in technology, the efforts of society seem 
to be dirccied toward widening the gap 
rather than narrowing it. The man who 
invents a new machine or simpliiies a 
technical process is feted and honoured, but 
the man who ventures to question existing 
social and political institutions and to sug- 
gest possible remedies, not only faces 
^lal disapproval, but far too often lands 
m jail. 

. A ^ift in emphasis from property 
nghts to human riglits is overdue and 
Manshardt*s conception of how to 
meet the diallenge of Fascism and of 


Communism by a planned economy in 
which the State shall have an important 
voice, should commend itself to the 
thoughtful reader. 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s analysis 
of the inner meaning of Sakuntakt, 
published in Bengali in 1907 and in 
English translation in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly for August-October 
1940, is as subtle as the drama it inter- 
prets if profound. The theme of 
Sakuntala Dr. Tagore conceives to be 

to elevate love from the sphere of jAiy- 
sical beauty to the eternal heaven of moi^ 
beauty — Truly in Sakuntala there is one 
l^aradise lost and another regained.” It is 
the great and characteristically Indian 
achievement of Kalidas to have reconciled 
in this drama “ the hermit-spirit. . .with the 
spirit of the householder. 

The lesson which Dr. Tagore draws 
from Sakuntala is one which the modem 
world, so obsessed with sex, greatly 
needs. Kalidas, Dr. Tagore declares, 
“has rescued the relation of the sexes 
from the sway of lust and enthroned 
it in the holy and pure seat of asceti- 
cism”. lie has shown 

that the Beauty that goes hand in hand 
with Moral Law is eternal, that the calm, 
controlled and beneficent form of Love is 
its best expression, that Beauty is truly 

charming under restraint This andent 

poet of India refuses to recognise Love as 
its own highest glory ; he proclaims that 
Gtx)dness is the final goal of Love. He 
loaches us that the love of man and woman 
is neither beautiful, nor lasting, so long as 
it remains self-centred 

In the sacred books of the Hindus the 
ordered relation of the sexes has been de- 
fined by strict injunctions and laws. Kali- 
das has di'monslrated that relation by means 
of the elements of Beauty. The Beauty 
tliat he adores is lit up by grace, modesty 
and gtx)dness ; in its range it embraces the 
whole universe. It is fulfilled by renun- 
ciation, gratified by sorrow, and rendered 
eternal by religion. In the midst of this 
Beauty, the impetuous, unruly love of m^ 
and woman has restrained itself and attain- 
ed lo a profound peace, like a wild torrent 
merged in the ocean of Goodness. There- 
fore is such love higher and more wonder- 
ful than wild and unrestrained passion. 
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La France Libre, “Free France”— 
the very title of the journal which some 
distinguished French exiles propose to 
launch in England must strike an an- 
swering chord in all who have looked 
upon France as the living symbol of 
ibid free and questing spirit. Dr. A. 
Labarthe, 4 Carlton Gardens, London, 
S. W. 1, is named, in a circular letter 
posted August 22nd, as the person with 
whom sympathisers with the project 
may communicate. The letter is signed 
by the President and a past President 
of the Royal Society and by its Secre- 
tary ; by the Secretary of the British 
Academy and by the President of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, whose distin- 
guished patronage, severally and collec- 
tively, constitutes an unimpugnable 
credential for the undertaking. But the 
pity of it ! Western culture in exile from 
its most congenial home and Mount 
Parnassus in the hands of the barbarian 
leveller ! 

The new review is not to contain 
propaganda but a record of the thought 
and the work of the few men of learning 
and of creative achievement who have es- 
caped from the shadow which the prison 
walls now throw upon the sunny soil of 
la douce France. Its sponsors would 
"strive to feed a flame which will re- 
cover its former brilliancy when France 
is herself again". That hope— nay, that 
conviction — ^we share, in extending our 
cordial wishes to those who are guarding 
abroad the sacred flame of French cul- 
ture against that happy day. 


All men pray for peace, but few 
desire the conditions essential for peace, 
remarked Sir S. Radhakrishnan on 
October 1st, in an address under the 
auspices of the Ahmedabad Education 
Society which is reported in The Evening 
News of India. All human beings, he 
dedared, sprang from the same root and 
were pervaded by the same spirit. " Up- 
hold the dignity of the human soul”, 
he urged. “ Do not be traitor to human- 
ity by exalting any race or tribe.” This 
he called the message of India which 


would save mankind. A more equitable 
order of society, he said, would make 
war an anachronisiiL 

Man in his pride considered himself the 
lord of the earth. He required a discipline 
of the heart and mind to make him a true 
citizen of the world. 

He developed this idea of self-discipline 
in the address which he gave at 
Ahmedabad the following day in open- 
ing the building of the Brahmachari 
Vadi, described as an old institution for 
imparting instruction in Sanskrit on 
sound lines. He contrasted on that 
occasion the system of education in 
ancient India, enshrining the noble ideal 
of Brahmacharya— chastity of bexiy and 
of mind— with the modem educational 
system which instead of civilising the 
barbarian. . .barbarised the civilised 
man”. In ancient days, he said, edu- 
cation laid equal emphasis on the devel- 
opment of body, mind and spirit, and 
" education was called a second birth in- 
to spiritual humanity ”. 

There is truth in his charge against 
modern education. Encouraging as it 
does comixjtition and rivalr>'. its effect 
all toi> often is to increase the selfishness 
natural to the unregenerate man and to 
delude him into fancying that his 
interests are separate from those of the 
group and may be sought regardless of 
the good of others less capable of look- 
ing out for themselves. The fine flower 
of self-restraint does not spring naturally 
from such a training. 

There is nothing of passivity in true 
Brahmacharya, as the West too often 
assumes. The ancients who inculcated 
Brahmacharya knew that the creative 
force is not weakened but strengthened 
for being forced to seek a higher chan- 
nel. Man's creative energy is his work- 
ing capital ; he may squander it on self- 
ish gratification of the senses or, with 
the augmented strength of a Sir Galahad, 
he may use it for artistic or intellectual 
achievements that will enrich all, and 
himself not the least. 
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In a vigorous article in The Nation 
(New York) for June 29th oa “ An End 
to Illusions” Reinhold Niebuhr urges 
those who hold that rectitude demands 
the withholding of co-operation from all 
but men and institutions of cent per cent 
impeccability to “ have the decency and 
consistency to retire to the monastery, 
where niedieval perfectionists found 
their asylum”. 

The Socialists have a dogma that this 
war is a clash of rival imperialisms. Of 
course they are right. So is a clash be- 
twkn myself and a gangster a conflict of 
rival egotisms. There is a perspective from 
which not much difference may be perceived 
between my egotism and that of a gang- 
ster. But trom another perspective there is 
an important difference. There is not 
much difference between people ”, said a 
fanner to William James, “ but what differ- 
ence there is is very important.” . . . The 
Socialists are right of course in insisting tliat 
the civilization which we are called upon 
to defend is full of capitalistic and imiXTial- 
istic injustice. But it is still a civilization. 
Utopianism creates confusion in politics by 
measuring all significant historical distinc- 
tions against purely ideal perspectives and 
blinding the eye to differences which may 
be matters of life and death in a specific 
instance. 

Mr. Niebuhr warns against letting 
”an uneasy conscience about the in- 
justices which corrupt our sysUm of 
justice”, betray us into submission “to 
tyranny and the negation of justice”. 
The individual confronted with a choice 
is always obligated, under pain of a 
violated conscience, to select the better 
course ; the fact that neither may com- 
mand his full approval does not justify 
him in hugging his self-righteous sepa- 
rateness and doing nothing at all. 

Throwing one’s moral weight on the 
side of right does not, however, mean 
docile acquiescence in the defects ob- 
served in the relatively better cause. One 
serves that cause itself in demanding 
their removal, as India, convinced that 
the cause of Britain in the present war 
is the cause of righteousness, is serving 
Britain herself by insisting on her giving 
an earnest of her faith in democracy by 
redi^ing the standing injustice to 
India. It would not be fair to liken 
those who so insist to a quack who, con- 


fronted with a patient whose artery had 
been severed in an accident would let 
him bleed to death while he pottered 
with his minor contusions and fractures. 
Their demand is rather, in effect, point- 
ing out to a gallant fighter a dangerous 
break in his armour which the action 
required will repair. 

We approve the stand against reli- 
gious education in the schools which 
was taken not long ago in the “ Frankly 
Speaking ” columns of The Bombay 
Chronicle : — 

The Sind Education Advisory Board is 
reported to have appointed a sub-committee 
to recommend what kind of religious edu- 
cation may be given to children in the 
schools. If the Board has already decided 
to give religious education of some kind or 
other, we cannot congratulate it on its deci- 
sion Sound moral instruction is much to 

be preferred from every i»int of view, at 
any rate in schools. If religious instruction 
is consistent with this, it is superfluous. If 
it is not, it is harmful. 

Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard 
University contributes an uncommonly 
strong and sound article on “ God in the 
Public Schools ” to The Atlantic 
Monthly for July. Himself a religionist 
without being a creedalist (Do the two 
ever really coincide in any individual?) 
he is sure that undefined convictions are 
not incapable of inspiring “ living 
steadily and strongly toward good 
ends”. He does not believe in the 
ix)ssibility of a universal religion, the 
differences in mental equipment and in 
means of getting at the truth and of 
testing it being what they are. Diversi- 
ty of view, he feels, may even help to 
deeix?n the common interest in religion 
itself without preventing men from 
living together in friendship and work- 
ing and suffering together in a noble 
cause. 

Dean Holmes does not believe that 
imparting knowledge of the history of a 
sect, however broadly based, will neces- 
sarily impart reverence or “ let the soul 
sense God behind the panorama of the 
world”. But he makes a suggestion 
which educationists in India as else- 
where would do well to take to heart, 
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that teadiers should take thought, ixidivi- 
dually and collectively, to make the total 
dfect of schooling favourable to reverence. 
So to conduct a school— its class exercises, 
its general meetings in the auditorium, its 
out-of-class activities— that the high serious- 
ness of life and learning is not cheapened 

or denied Any school and any teaser 

may find occasion to reveal to growing minds 
the limitations of human understanding and 
to show forth to the pupils that awe which 
Kant confessed before “ the starry heavens 
and t^e xnoral law ... We can, we must, 
forget the letter of our different faiths, so 
far as they divide us. Free peoples every- 
where may yet turn to the deep, uniting 
spirit of religion as the world’s one sure 
defence against the madness of barbaric 
power seeking to command our lives. 

It is the failure of the average man 
of the present day to achieve integration 
within himself which makes it possible 
for his mind to find no logical flaw in 
a line of reasoning the conclusions of 
which his heart rejects. Such an anom- 
alous situation arises more than once 
in connection with the argument of Prof. 
A. D. Ritchie in his discussion in Phi- 
losophy for July of The Ethics of Paci- 
fism**. The conflict of loyalties which 
he describes is itself but the reflection 
of lack of integration in the individual 
who feels pulled in opposite directions 
by the conflicting claims of apparent 
duties. Professor Ritchie suggests the 
example of a man in business — and the 
analogy with the State itself is close- 
having to choose ‘* between doing some- 
thing dishonest or losing his job and 
ruining his family*’. The former al- 
ternative may make or keep physical 
prosperity, individual or national, but 
is it not often in such a case the specious 
prosperity described by John in Reve- 
UAim ? Professor Ritchie traces the 
civic virtues to 

the feeling of solidarity with one’s 
fellows ; that this country is my country 

and its cause my cause If anyone 

refuses [to fight for his country) it will 
be because the feeling of solidarity is lack- 
ing. 

This is a debatable point. May not 
for the genuine pacifist the feeling of the 
solidarity of all mankind overpower the 
lesser loyalty and make it unthinkable 
for him to go forth deliberately to kill 
or to maim his brothers who happen 


to live in a different part of the world ? 
The heart says, “No**, to Professor 
Ritdiie’s elaborately defended thesis that 
the man who desires to be a good citizen 
must to some extent surrender his conscience 
to the keeping of the government. He must 
be prepared to suf^rt the actions of the 
State with his life and property, even 
though at times he disapproves of them. The 
old catch-phrase, “My country, right or 
wrong ! ” is a caricature of civic loyalty, 
but does express clearly the nature of Uic 
problem. 

Co-operation in the policy of one’s 
country at least to the extent of paying 
its taxes and obeying its laws, is doubt- 
less, as he claims, “not easy to refuse. . . 
short of going to prison or leaving the 
country to live in a desert island but 
then what ? Even if, as he claims, - 
we in India reject such a claim — “ what 
saints do and prophets preach is never 
practical politics in their own day ”, lie 
himself concedes that it may, “with 
luck”, become the practical politics of 
a later day and the pacifist in prison 
or in voluntary exile may take comfort 
in the thought that he labours for that 
brighter morrow. If by “harmless” 
Professor Ritchie means “ineffective”, 
he is p^sibly a little too complacent in 
his assumption that the pacifist, though 
a sort of rebel, is “ admittedly a harm- 
less sort : he is also a lonely rebel Not 
always. Charles Rann Kennedy glimpsed 
a profound truth when he called one of 
his drarrias The Terrible Meek. To 
admit that there are any considerable 
number of individuals so lost to decency 
that there is nothing in them to which 
the highest expression of non-violent 
resistance can appeal is to despair of tlie 
race of men. Professor Ritchie in con- 
clusion defines the issue as being 
between the good of our country which 
ultimately may not be good at all, and a 
good not yet attainable and perhaps never 
to be realized on this earth. It is one as- 
pect of the conflict between standards that 
are actually operative and seen in the rule 
of law. and ideals that are not operative 
but compared with whidi the law is hardly 
of value at all. 

Are those necessarily to be condemn^ 
who honestly find the higher ethics 
pointing to the latter alternative of each 
pair? 



REINCARNATION 


Supplement 

[The popular mind is avid to discuss Reincarnation. One of the principal reasons 
is that the doctrine answers satisfactorily two of the ever-recurrinjt questions : First, man 
being immortal must survive bodily death and evolution being certain the SouVs growth 
must occur • how ? Secondly, what can explain adequately, so as to satisfy the sense of 
justice an<f of fair play natural to the human mind and heart, the problem 
of suffering and give meaning and purpose to the differences which exist in the 
human kingdom, e.g,, between the congenital idiot and the born genius ? The utter futility 
of lasting achievement of any kind in a single life of even threescore years and ten m a 
universe so enduring as a simple reflection on the starry firmament sho>^s this to be makes 
belief in the materialistic view impossible : thinking, reasoning, aspiring man merely a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms ! Nor can that thinking man hold for long the view that 
a co(^ God manages his puny affairs from some high heaven ; the ignorance shown, the 
rtiieltv displayed, the mismanagement evinced are of a character which no mere mortol 
would manifest if he had to handle human affairs. Belief in a Gotf interfering with the 
health and the happiness of people is as imposriblc as belief in a meaningless and a pur- 
noseless universe. There is no teaching other than Reincarnation which satisfies the 
oifluiring mind educated in the truth that effects proceed from causes, that the oak is 
within the acorn and that there is no miracle in Nature -never was ; never will be. 

Numerous are the modes in which Reincarnation is explained by modem thinkcre, 
both scientific and litcrarv. There is, for example, such an authority as Profes.sor J. B. & 
Haldane who in his Fact ’and Faith put forward and examined the possibility and mtod 
the probability of the conception of repeated existences". \Vc published an article about 
this in our issue of December 1936 written specially for us by the late Su Alexander Cardew, 
one of the luminaries of the Indian Civil SerxMce in the Madras Pr^idency. Liter^ 
creators have taken more readily to the doctrine of Reincarnation as is shown by two arti- 
cles published bv ufr- Reincarnation in tlic English No\'cr;. June, 1938 and Rwncar- 
nation in Engliji Poetry”. April, 1^1. In Tha Howww'.s Journal for last May the re- 
viewer remarked that " Reincarnation seems a reairnng theme in the noiv’cls lor Uiis 
month.” 

At first sight these creations of the novelist look vcr>’ speculative and to the serious 
■student of the philosophy underlyinff the ^rinc somewhat remote from farts; Iwt 
quiet reflection reveals that in the speculations, however Iwzarre, of a man of 
is an aspect of the truth connected with Reincarnation. For example, Samuel Butle^ de- 
liKhtmi paraRraphs in his essay on " Ramblmgs in Cheajwide m which he^^nds 
what he calls " tr^smigrati.m of body" ; '' r« 
evidently those of men and women long dead. He finds \«chLi 

taurant in Oxford Street " ; " Titian once made ine a pair of toots at ViCtriM , Mid^ 

Angelo is a Commissionaire ; I saw him on b<ard tlic 6/rn Rosa which used to 
day from London to Clacton-on-sia and back : and so on. Lnderlying Ai.s 
tion" is an aspect of the doctrine of Reincarnation by no means umm^r ant. the 

nineteenth-century Samuel Butler turn to Sholem Asch : his recent , 

should be read bv every one. esoccially by those interested in histoij’ and J,” 

it he handles with consummate skill the problem of mciMrj’ of a past life of wo^ractos 
who both lived in the days of Je.sus and participated in the S® 

problem of Reincarnation and Memory receives a ihought-provoKing treatment m th s 
novel. 

. This Supplement is by no means eiAaustive ; a '“rite number of arti^s 
published by us in the previous volumes: what folloxss , .» r 

in tx>n junction with those earlier articles if one desires to have an a eq doctrine 

teachings on the subjkt. For the modem world the impetus to stud> of the doctnTO 
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she taught of Reincarnation, principles and details, we recommend her Key t& Theosophy ; 
there is also the reliable exposition by W. Q. Judge in his Ocean of Theosophy. 

The subject of Reincarnation is not a ^leculative theory ; it has a practical bearing 
not only for the individual but also for corporate life. An intelligent appreciation of 
Reincarnation not only helps the individual to reform himself, it also enables him to gain 
a new perspective in the handling of the many social and political problems with which 
he is confronted. This aspect of the question is referred to by us on pages 542 to 544. We 
invite our readers to send us both questions and comn\ents on Uiis topic so that further 
study may be undertaken of this doctrine which has been rightly called the Doctrine of 
Kojpe and of Responsibility.— Ed.) 


REINCARNATION IN HINDUISM 


The Indian doctrine of Reincarnation 
is a compound of the Law of Karma 
and the theory of the transmigration of 
the soul. The sixteenth hymn of the 
Tenth Mandala of the Bi-veda contains 
trace? of both the elements of the doc- 
trine. The animistic and hylozoistic 
view of the world expressed in this 
hymn marks the first stage in the evolu- 
tion of the doctrine of transmigration. 
Bg’Veda, X. 58 expresses the belief that 
at death the soul is separated from the 
body and is capable of continued exist- 
ence. It advocates hylozoism with 
greater stress. The great riddle hymn 
of the Bg-vedc (I. 164) more conclu- 
sively adumbrates the idea of transmi- 
gration. The Atharva-veda also is be- 
lieved by Professor Hopkins to hint at 
the doctrine of transmigration {vide 
A. V. XVIII. 2. 57 ; XVIII. 2, 60). The 
principle of Karma was implied in the 
looking forward by the righteous man 
to the eternal continuance of existence 
after death in a heaven full of good 
things. The necessary corollary of this 
belief was the view, very rarely express- 
ed in the Vedas, that the souls of the 
wicked sink into the abyss of hell. 

In the Brahmanas we find the notion 
of rebirth as a yarn or a way : the yana 
of the Fathers, theyortnof theGods. And 
we find emerging the belief that re- 


birth on earth may possibly be a blessing. 
Specific rites were performed to procure 
rebirth among specific gods. There is not 
yet, however, any sign of computing 
that a period of x punishments suffered 
in the existence after death may expiate 
y misdeeds here on earth. But so far 
was man held the responsible creator of 
his own future fate that the following is 
quoted as being already a traditional 
mantra : “ When he performs the ini- 

tiation, he makes for it (the self) that 
world (or place) beforehand, and he 
is bom into the world made by 
him ; hence they say : ‘ Man is bom 
into the world made by him.* ” 
{Satapatha Brahmana, VI. 2, 2, 27) 
It is in the Satapatha Brahmana that 
we find for the first time the doctrines 
of karma and rebirth— doctrines in- 
dependently traceable in the Vedas-- 
fused together into the conception of 
reincarnation. 

The doctrine of reincarnation emer- 
ges in the Upanisads as a fully devel- 
oped theory of moral requital. In the 
earliest passages in which the doctrine 
appears, all that is stated is that a man s 
conduct in one life determines his posi- 
tion in the next, good conduct being re- 
warded and evil conduct punished. 
The Brihadarmyaka UpanUad (4. 4. 
56) says:— 
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**This self, then, as his conduct and 
bdiaviour have been, so does he become. 
He whose works have been good be- 
comes good ; he whose works have been 
becomes evil. By holy works he be- 
comes holy ; by sinful works, sinful. It 
is for this reason that they say that a 
person consists merely of desires; as 
his desire is, so is his will ; as his will, 
so his works; as his works, so his 
evolution. 

“After he has received reward 
For all that he has here performed, 

He comes back from that other world. 
Into this world of deeds below.’* 

But soon the doctrine assumed a 
more definite form. The belief in the 
retributive character of reward, operat- 
ing with a continued existence, shifted 
from the locality of heaven and of hell 
to this world. The Chdndogya Upani- 
sad observes : — 

“Accordingly, for those who are of 
pleasant conduct here tlie prospect is, 
indeed, that they will enter a pleasant 
womb, cither the womb of a Brahman, 
or the womb of a Kshatriya, or the 
womb of a Vaisya. But those who are 
of foul conduct here -the prospect is. 
indeed, that they will enter a foul 
womb, either the womb of a dog. or the 
womb of a swine, or the womb of an 
outcast.’* 

The Svetasvetara Upanisad (5. 11- 
12) adds 

“ According unto his deeds the 
embodied one successively 
Assumes forms in various conditions. 
Coarse and fine, many in number, 
The embodied one chooses form 
according to his own qualities. 
Each subsequent cause of his union 
with tliem is seen to be 
Because of the quality of his acts and 
of himself.** 

In this form the doctrine became the 
basis of orthodox Hindu belief. Caste 
was supposed to be the chief element 
in the requital for one’s actions. The 
word acti(»i, Karma, has been used for 


the mysterious power which, according 
to this doctrine, causes all action to work 
itself out in requital in another life. 

The conception was, however, further 
deepened and broadened. It was recog- 
nized that a man’s body, mind and 
character, as well as all the details of 
his experience, were elements of requital. 

In the Brihaddrdnyaka and the Chdn- 
dogya Upanisads the doctrine was first 
developed and stated with reference to the 
future. Further reflection led to the logical 
corollary that a man’s present circum- 
stances and experience are the reward 
for his behaviour in past lives. 

The idea gained ground that a man’s 
body, character, capacities and tempera- 
ment, his birth, wealth and station and 
the whole of his experience in life, whe- 
ther of happiness or of sorrow, together 
form the just nH:ompense for his deeds, 
good and bad, performed in earlier exist- 
ences. Every act necessarily works it- 
self out in retribution in another birth. 
Expiation works itself out not only in 
man’s passive experience (bhoktritvam) 
but also in his actions (kartritvam). 
Then these new actions form new 
Karma, which must necessarily be ex- 
piated in another existence ; so that, as 
E)eusscn remarks, as fast as the dock 
of retribution runs down, so does it 
wind itself up again. 

The soul also is affected by its own 
acts. Every good action ennobles it in 
some degree and hdps to loosen the grip 
of the sense-world, while every bad ac- 
tion degrades it and gives that world 
a greater hold ; so that the man who 
persists in right action makes steady 
progress towards perfection, while conti- 
nued vice plunges the soul ever deeper 
in corruption. 

The character which is thus determi- 
native of one’s position in the next life 
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is formed not only by action but also 
by knowledge. The KausKtaki Upani- 
§ad (1. 2) lays down: — 

Either as a worm, or as a moth, or 
as a fish, or as a bird, or as a snake, or 
as a tiger, or as a person, or as some 
other in this or that addition, he is 
bom again here according to his deeds, 
according to his knowledge." 

The Katha Upmisad (5. 7) has a 
passage to the same effect : — 

"Some go into a womb 

For the embodiment of a corporeal 
being. 

Others go into a stationary thing 

According to their deeds, according to 
their knowledge." 

How the action and the knowledge of 
one life influence and determine those 
of another is well described in the 
Brihaddrd^yaka Upmisad, We are first 
told how at the time of birth all the 
elements wait upon the approaching 
soul, their lord and king ; and then we 
are told how these wait on the soul to 
speed him on his journey when he is 
about to depart. 

"And as on the approach of a king 
the policemen, magistrates, charioteers 
and governors of a town wait upon him 
with food, drink and tents, saying " He 
comes, he approaches ", similarly do all 
these elements wait on the conscious 
self, saying, " This Brahman comes, this 
Brahman approaches." Again, as at 
the time of the king’s departure, the 
policemen, magistrates, charioteers and 
governors of a town gather round 
him, similarly do all the vital airs gather 
round the soul at the time of death." 
(Brihaddrar^yaka Upanisad, 4. 3. 37- 
38)! 

The transformation that takes place 
at death is then described as fol- 
lows : — 

"When the vital airs are gathered 
round him, the Self collecting all 
the portions of light together moves 
down into the heart; and when the 


" person in the eye " has turned away, 
then he ceases to know any form. He be- 
comes concentrated in himself, that is 
the reason why they say he is not able 
to see ; he becomes at one with himself, 
that is the reason why he is not able to 
speak or hear or know. Then the tip 
of his heart is filled with light and the 
soul moves out, either by way of the 
eye or the head or any other part of 
the body. As the Self moves out, life 
moves after it ; and as the life moves, 
the various vital airs depart after it. 
Him follow the knowledge, his works 
and his former consciousness." (Ibid., 
4. 4. 1-2) 

At death a process of involution 
takes place. The soul gathers the or- 
gans of sense and of action, or at least 
the functions of these organs, first of 
all into the mamas. Then the manas 
is merged in the prana, or vital breath. 
The prmia is said to merge in the es- 
sence of the individual soul. But in both 
these ways we come near to the idea 
of the subtle body, which is the ele- 
mentary metaphysical substratum of the 
departing soul. (For an understanding 
of the conception of the "sheaths of 
the soul" refer to the Taittriya Upani- 
iad, Ch. 11, 2-5.) 

Closely ass(x:iatcd with the mtftaphys- 
ical substratum is the mrral substra- 
tum which by reference to past beha- 
viour determines the character of the 
departing personality and its future 
destiny. The karma-dsrya, that is, the 
summing up of past experiences, of im- 
pressions and of the results of actions, 
is focused, when the soul is about to 
enter on its new life, as an innate con- 
centrated disposition, and provides a 
starting-point differentiating the new 
life from previous ones. Thus the pro- 
cess goes on until there is liberation 

from the round of samsara, 

Raj Narain 
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REINCARNATION IN BUDDHISM 


The reincarnation of the Supreme 
Being in a human form from age to 
age for the deliverance of the virtuous 
and the destruction of the wicked, i.e., 
for the foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness, is a highly special Bhaga- 
vatic phase of the general Indian belief 
in rebirth through the transmigration of 
soul from one body to another. This 
belief came to exercise an abiding in- 
fluence upon the whole of the religious 
thought in India since it found a 
permanent expression in the Bhagavad- 
gttd in the form of a philosophico-moral 
explanation of great changes in the social 
order of men. This Bhagavatic doctrine 
permeated also the realm of Buddhism 
from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, if not from a still earlier time, 
and the development of the doctrine or 
idea is mainly to be traced and visual- 
ised through two cognate types of 
Buddhist literature, namely, the Jataka 
and the Avadana (Pali, Apadana). To 
facilitate an easy understanding of the 
broad distinction between these two 
types, it may be premised that the first 
type, i.e., the Jataka, is primarily con- 
cerned to set forth the process of evolu- 
tion of the Bodhisattva until he reaches 
full maturity for Buddhahood and that 
the purpose of the second type, i.c., the 
ApadSna, is to give an account of the 
process of evolution of other pious 
individuals until they reach full maturity 
for Arhatship. 

The Jataka doctrine of evolution of 
the Bodhisattva and the Apadana doc- 
trine of evolution of the Disciples may 
each be shown to have been based upon 
special kind of yogic knowledge 


(vidyd), either in the form of a series 
of full recollections of the past or in that 
of a cinematographic vision of what is 
happening at the present moment. This 
twofold knowledge is claimed to have 
been acquired by the Buddha and his 
advanced Disciples— the Adepts. The 
first is technically called the knowledge 
by way of recollection of the previous 
forms of existence, and the second, the 
knowledge by way of being an eye- 
witness to the rise and fall of beings in 
the different states of existence. 

It is claimed that by the first kind of 
knowledge an adept can recall to mind 
not one or two births, but many, even 
through many an aeon of dissolution and 
evoluticn of the world system. The 
process is popularly illustrated by the 
analogy of a person going from his own 
to another village, from that to another, 
and from that returning home, and 
easily recalling to mind the whole course 
of his journey in all its details and 
modes. 

It is also maintained that by the 
second kind of knowledge an adept 
clearly secs how beings passing away 
from one form of existence take birth in 
another, and recognize the mean and the 
noble ; the wretched and the blessed, fol- 
lowing destinies according to their deeds. 

This, too, is exemplified by the anal- 
ogy of a person standing on the upper 
terrace of a house at a place where four 
roads meet and watching men entering 
a house and coming out of it, and walk- 
ing hither and thither along the street, 
and sitting in the square in the midst.^ 

“Just as a reptile goes forth casting 
away its worn-out slough, so does the 


I,’ PpT 81^ 83 ; 'Maj/hinut-nikdya, I, pp. 27M Didotfies of tht 
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departed one go forth leaving tsehind the 
decayed body.”^ This is precisely the 
analogy drawn from nature for the illus- 
tration of the course of a being destined 
for rebirth or reincarnation. 

Though in their practical effect both 
the Bhagavatic idea of reincamaticxi 
and the Buddhist idea of the advent of 
Buddha are the same, it is the absence 
of the notion of God in Buddhism which 
makes all the difference between them. 
Similarly, in spite of their same prac- 
tical effect, the real difference between 
the general Indian and the Buddhist 
idea of rebirth lies in the absence of the 
notion of soul in Buddhism. 

According to the Buddhist idea of 
the advent of Buddha, the Bodhisattva 
bodily descends into the womb of a 
human mother from the Tushita heaven. 
The conception takes place as an im- 
maculate one, the father having no part 
in the drama of his descent. Before his 
descent and in his last but one existence, 
he figures as the happiest dweller of the 
Tushita heaven. The moral degenera- 
tion of men and the consequent depopu- 
lation of the heavenly abodes impel the 
gods and angels to approach the Bodhi- 
sattva with an earnest prayer for his 
advent on the earth. After a careful 
consideration of time, place and circum- 
stances, he gives his consent, to the joy 
of all. Two Buddhas do not appear in 
the world at one and the same lime. The 
dispensations of the Buddhas never 
overlap. The Buddha stands in the glory 
of his attainment above all others in 
the three worlds. 


Nevertheless, the position of the 
Bodhisattva as an individual is in no 
way different from that of others in the 
general scheme of cosmico-moral evolu- 
tion. It is well observed that the Bodhi- 
sattva career of an individual begins at 
a certain point of natural evolution, 
where the history of the universe tends 
to merge in a continuous biography, and 
culminates in Buddhahood in a certain 
stage of evolution, where human mind, 
freed from all fetters and limitations, 
experiences the true nature of reality.* 

Though the Buddhist philosopher has 
always repudiated the theory of soul, 
ego or personal entity, and will con- 
sciously refute belief in the transmigra- 
tion of soul, the Buddhists as a sect 
could not get rid of the ix)pular Indian 
notion of reincarnation of spirits. In 
speaking of the three essential conditions 
determining the possibility of conception, 
it is pointed out that not only the mother 
will have her fitness and there should 
be parental union but a gandharva must 
be waiting at the time for rebirth.^^ The 
gandharva, as the scholiast explains, is 
no other than a being who is led by 
karma to seek an opFX)rtunity for 
rebirth.^ 

With the Buddhist n*birth docs not 
imply the transmigration of soul from 
one form of existence to another ; it is 
not based uf)on the idea of continuity 
of any personal entity or ego. When 
Sv&ti, a bhikkhu among the immediate 
disciples of the Buddha, interpreted the 
Master’s words by saying that vijn^^ 
or consciousness alone outlives death and 


Petavatthu, Nandikdpetavatthu, IV, 3, B. C. La>n', The Buddhist Conception of 
Spirits, revised edition, p. 33. 

* C/. Barua, Barhut Stone as a Story-Teller, p. 101. 

* Majjhima-fdkaya, I, p. 265. 

*Vide Papanca-sudkim, Commentary on the Majjhima^nikaya, P. T. S. " 

Matapilunnarit sannipatafn olokayamdno samipe thito n&ma hoti, kammayantayantito pana 
eko sailo tasmim okdse 'nibbattanako hoti/* 
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passes from one to another state of ex- 
istence, he was called immediately into 
the Master’s presence and taken to task 
for it. This is in fact the Upanishadic 
idea of the transmigration of soul. In 
the Brihat’ATQ^yaka Upamshad the 
course of transmigration has been illus- 
trated by the simile of a grassrleech 
(trwalauha) which passes from the 
end of one blade of grass to that of an- 
other but this analogy has been found 
to be untenable in the Bhela&arfihitd, 
The Buddhist point of view has been 
fully discussed in the Questions of 
King Milinda.^ When one individuality 
ceases to exist, another individuality 
comes into being. That ceasing to be, 


a third comes to be, and so on and so 
forth. In this way we have a series of 
similar phenomena, none of which being 
exactly the same. This point is well 
illustrated by the example of a set of 
lamps, each with fitness for ignition and 
placed in a row and in close touch with 
each other, one of which being lighted, 
the others are lighted. Here there is 
no passing of any spirit from one lamp 
to another. The lamp which is first 
lighted serves only to help in producing 
the necessary condition for ignition in 
the remaining lamps. Here the conti- 
nuity is one of an impulse (hammasm- 
tati) and not that of any ego. 

B. C. Law 


REINCARNATION IN JAINISM 


Jainism is not mysticism. It is not 
fatalism. It is a Science of the Soul. 
It has dissected, analysed and discover- 
ed the true nature, the real qualities, the 
inherent characteristics of the Soul ; and 
has seen through every form and condi- 
tion of life. 

In its pure and free state the Soul 
exists beyond the world and yet within 
the Universe in what is called 
and there it exists, for ever and ever, in 
the serene enjoyment of its own inherent 
qualities of eternal and infinite bliss and 
full and complete knowledge of all that 
is. It knows all, comprehends all ; its 
enjoyment is full, unmixed, everlasting. 
It lives in the fulness of Life. 

The Soul as seen and found in the 
world is incarnate, encased in a body. 
The bodies which a soul may take have 
been classified into various kinds and 


forms. The main classes are: (1) 
Auddrika—tho physical body. (2) Vai- 
kriyaka--ihe fluid body. (3) Ahmaka— 
the assimilative body, (4) Taiiasc—\h^ 
electric body, and KdTmdna—Aht Kar- 
mic body. Of these the Karmic body is 
the most subtle. An understanding of 
what the Karmic body is would clarify 
all that is otherwise mysterious and in- 
explicable. 

The word Karma has a special mean- 
ing and significance in Jaina Philoso- 
phy. Karmas are very subtle and fine 
particles of matter, cognisable only by 
the Omniscient. They cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses, not even through 
a microscope of the highest possible 
power and range. They cannot be com- 
pared to atoms, electrons, protons, neu- 
trons, or any other substance discovered 
or conceived by scientists. And yet they 


^MUinda PaUho (Trenckner's Edition), pp. 46-50. Misondahati, Cf. KathS- 
vatthu. l—Pugtfilakatfis, Points of Cotitx^V^fy’ PP- 
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are material and give form and shape 
to all living beings. They are of innu- 
merable varieties. The Jaina Saints have 
classified them into 8 main classes and 
148 subclasses, and have arranged the 
results of their action, reaction and effect 
on the Soul in fourteen spiritual stages. 

Each of the five bodies mentioned 
above is respectively finer and subtler 
than the preceding one. The last two 
kinds of bodies exist in all conditions 
of the embodied Soul and at all times. 
The first exists only in the human and 
subhuman condition. The third kind of 
body is developed in the human condi- 
tion only as the result of austerities and 
mental concentration ; it may have a 
benevolent inclination and help the 
possessor to remove his doubts and 
difficulties by approaching an Omniscient 
in r^ions inaccessible to ordinary hu- 
man beings ; it may be malevolent and 
cause such vast destruction as the as- 
cetic in his wrath may desire. The sec- 
ond kind of body is possessed by 
Celestials, higher and lower, and by 
hellish beings. Its form can change at 
the will of the possessor and it cannot 
be destroyed before the expiry of the 
fixed period of life in that condition. 

The forms the Soul may take are : — 

(1) One-sensed, e.g., earth, air, fire, 
water, plants, which cannot move volun- 
tarily and which possess only one sense, 
that of touch — hot-cold, smooth-rough, 
heavy-light, soft-hard. 

(2) Two-sensed, which have the 
sense of taste added to the sense of 
touch, e.g., worms. 

(3) Three-sensed, which have an 
additional sense, smell, c.g., ants. 

(4) Four-sensed, which possess in 
addition the sense of hearing, e.g., bees. 

(5) Five-sensed, which possess also 
the of sight, ^.g., nra, 


birds, fi^es. 

Embodied souls may live in four con- 
ditions of existence : (1) human, (2) 
subhuman, (3) hellish, and (4) Celestial. 

The kinds, forms and conditions of 
body depend upon the effect of Karmas, 
the subtle particles of matter referred to 
above which are attracted to and com- 
bine with the Soul, when the embodied 
Soul is in a state of vibration caused 
by desires and emotions. The quality 
and the quantity of these Karmic part- 
icles and the strength and duration of 
the combinations vary with the intens- 
ity, kind and quality of the desires and 
emotions which actuate the Soul, the 
degree and the kind of good will or ill 
will, charity or malice. 

The Soul, incarnate or embodied, has 
its limitations, its hindrances, its defects. 
It is subject to repeated incarnations and 
reincarnations. It casts off one body and 
takes another, and the processs of rein- 
carnation seems hopelessly unending. 

There never was a time when the 
Soul and the body came together for 
the first time, when the Soul became 
incarnate. It has been incarnate from 
eternity, from time without beginning. 
Being incarnate, it is subject to re- 
incarnation. The wheel of the world — 
Sams^a-Chakra- thus continues in its 
whirling course up and down, and 
touches all points of the compass. 

Freedom from incarnation is Nirvana, 
Moksha, Salvation, Liberation, Emanci- 
pation, the summum bmum. It is not 
annihilation, but a positive condition of 
supreme unalloyed bliss, power and 
knowledge. It is the status of Godhead, 
Divinity, without the defects assigned to 
the latter by some scholars who in their 
pride of learning have created a God to 
explain what they could not otherwise 
understand. 
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Incarnation and reincarnation in the 
world are subject to the fixed, uniform, 
dear and accurate law of Karma. Man 
is the master of his destiny. He makes 
or mars his future by his own thoughts, 
words and acts. Incarnation and rein- 
carnation arc inevitable evils in the 
world and Jainism has marked out the 
path for escaping from these evils and 
for attaining a Life beyond which there 
is no Death — Life Eternal, Everlasting, 
Continuous. 

The Path is straight, clear, direct. 
The summit may be reached directly by 
a diort steep ascent called the Saints’ 
Discipline or by gradual stages enter- 
ing that discipline after practising what 
is called the Householders’ Discipline. 
In the Saints’ Discipline there arc two 
sections — one, almost a vertical ascent, 
is called the Kshdpak Sre7ii ; the other 
has resting-places and is tcmied 
Upasama Srenu In the Householders* 
Path there are eleven stages. The 
Jaina Discipline is so practical, so 
graduated, that every ixirson how- 
ever situated, in every country and in 
every clime, of every class or colour 
can, according to his personal capacity 
and his limitations, adopt the course of 
spiritual evolution and of progress most 
suitable to him. What is called asceti- 
cism is to a Jaina Sadliu a continued 
enjoyment of the ever-increasing capa- 
city of the Soul, the consciousness 
whereof is a joy for ever. What is 
called seclusion, retirement, is virtually 
an association with all Life, a projec- 
tion of the Soul from its narrow confines 
in its little physical prison into the 
whole world, a concentrated enjoyment 
of the elixir of ever-expanding life. 

Reincarnation of the Soul again is 
not necessarily in one direction. It does 
not always and inevitably progress and 


evolve. If its activities are low in degree 
and kind it may descend to a lower incar- 
nation. A Soul in the human condition 
may reincarnate in a hellish, subhuman, 
human or celestial form, according to 
the nature of its activities in thought, 
word and action. The next incarna- 
tion is fixed and determined by the acts, 
words and thoughts of the embodied 
Soul in its present life ; it can be as- 
certained with as much certainty and 
accuracy as a mathematical proposition. 

Reincarnation does not mean, as 
millions wrongly believe, that a 
pure and iK'rfect Soul, a Paramatmia, 
takes a body at will ; that it docs so 
bcx:ausc it is satiated with Joy and de- 
sires a change ; or because it wishes to 
hdp the good people in the world to 
come through the troubles and tribula- 
tions imposed upon them by wicked 
people and cannot do so in any other 
manner. There is a vast literature 
which lays down that during the pre- 
sent cycle of time God has had to as- 
sume such forms as a fish, a boar, a 
tortoise, a man-lion, a dwarf, Shri 
Rama, Shri Krishna and Buddha in 
order to restore peace and order in the 
world created by Him. W’^ith due def- 
erence to the learned authors I would 
resi^ectfully submit that it is difficult to 
believe that the Almighty, the Omni- 
scient Paramatma, the quintessence and 
fountain-head of all Bliss and Perfec- 
tion, should voluntarily suffer the 
mental and physical agonies inevitable 
in such conditions of life as He is said 
to have assumed. Tlie real explanation 
is that the statements about Avataras 
arc clothed in allegorical or poetical 
language for the benefit of the masses 
who could not have grasped the subtle 
ideas and the sublime aspects of Soul- 
Reality in plain language. The state- 
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meats have an esoteric significanoe be- 
hind them and should not be taken to 
be literally true. 

An Avatara, according to Jainism, is 
the appearance of a highly evolved 
Soul — incarnate. It guides and leads 
the pilgrim who has lost his way back 
to the right path and it gives clear di- 
rections for keeping that path, for avoid- 
ing the thorny tracts, the slimy lowlands, 
the trackless forests, the wild beasts and 
the poisonous reptiles. It has helloed 
itself, it has seen and realised the 
truth, and it helps others by its physical 
presence, its utterances and its exam- 
ple. And when it has attained perfection, 
freed itself from all contact with the 
world of matter and moved out of 
the universe of mixed matter and Soul 
it leaves its footprints behind as land- 
marks, its words as buoys and light- 
houses. Every TTrthamkara was an 
Avatara. The word Avatara may be 
analysed as + which literally 

means, “One who has descended from 
above”. All our TIrthamkaras reincarnat- 
ed in their human bodies from the celes- 
tial regions where they had a fluid body. 
They were bom in ruling Kshatriya 
families, adopted the Saints’ Discipline, 


developed Omniscience, promulgated 
truth and attained Nirvaoa. 

In this statement of the Law of Re- 
incarnation I have left out of consider- 
ation the theories of those who do 
not believe in the existence of the Soul 
as apart and different from matter, 
but regard the voluntarily acting, 
thinking and feeling living body as 
merely a condition of matter, a robot, 
a highly developed machine. Such men 
have no belief in reincarnation, and to 
them I would say only that such a per- 
fect machine as an animal organism has 
not yet been mechanically constructed 
or invented. The man of science has 
invented and constructed highly effect- 
ive engines for the destruction of man. 
When he succeeds in inventing and con- 
structing a machine which will throw 
out all the innumerable forms of life, 
men, animals, beasts, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles, and will create a world, I shall 
change my views, make profound and 
respectful obeisance to him and 
acknowledge him as my Maker, my 
God. Till then I shall continue to be- 
lieve and to act upon the Law of Re- 
incarnation. 

Ajit Prasada 


REBIRTH AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


Strange though it may seem, the 
greatest and the most dangerous weak- 
ness that has developed within modem 
civilisation has been sown and nourished 
by itself, by its propaganda, direct and 
indirect, against the human faith in re- 
birth after death. 

The modem teaching is that this life 
is a mere biological incident, depending 
on and entailing some chemical and cel- 


lular actions and reactions inside the 
body, and having no pre-birth existence 
or after-death continuity. It begins with 
accidental conception in the mother’s 
womb and ends with the body’s last 
breath. It is a plain and simple material 
fact, with no immateriality or what is 
called spirituality about it. It is no 
wonder that such a doctrine leads to the 
idea that, the span of life being short and 
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uncertain, it should be enjoyed as one 
likes and spent as one pleases. Why 
should one restrain one’s impulses and 
discipline one’s conduct if there is no 
continued future to which to look for 
inspiration? Lack of restraint brings 
satisfaction and pleasure, short-lived 
though they may be, while restraint and 
control mean, for the moment at least, 
dissatisfaction and discomfort. There is 
nothing to gain from self-deprivation and 
self-immolation. 

Such theorising comes easily and 
pleasantly to the mind when pleasure- 
seeking instincts are excited and impulses 
are aroused which lead to transgression 
against social and ethical conventions and 
inborn conscientious scruples. The con- 
sequences of such transgression are 
ignored by the mind which thinks only of 
how to satisfy those cravings and im- 
pulses without incurring the penalty of 
the law or arousing the suspicion of 
other men. 

The mass mind, in which abstract 
ethical principles are not strongly 
developed, is thus easily led astray under 
the influence of a philosophy that res- 
tricts the consequences of one’s activities 
to this life, which is said to end com- 
pletely with the ixjrishing of the body. 

It is this philosophy which modern 
civilisation is spreading. Inert matter is 
believed to be the beginning and the 
*end of everything. The spiritual back- 
ground of human life has been sadly 
overlooked and neglected ; and, worse 
still, human faith in the existence 
and oemtinuity of this spirituality 
has been deliberately undermined. The 
exponents of this materialistic philosophy 
fail to realize either its incompleteness 
or its inconsistency. They will not pur- 
sue to its natural conclusion the logic 
of cause and effect, which they uphold 


and apply in studying and understanding 
nature and the occurrences of everyday 
life. 

It is generally accepted that many 
diseases can be traced back to some cause 
in the past ; perhaps the sick man is 
reaping the results of carelessness or 
foolishness in his past behaviour. The 
recklessness of to-day may not result in 
an obvious symptom to-morrow, but it 
cannot be without its consequena's which 
later aggravation may make manifest. 
This process of cause and effect can be 
traced everywhere. Nothing happens 
without a cause and there is nothing 
which does not produce some sequence 
which in its turn becomes the cause of 
another effect in the endless chain of 
causality. 

Not only our bodily actions but also 
our thoughts are bound by the law of 
causation. Every thought originates from 
a cause, and must produce a consequence. 
The endless causal chain cannot be 
broken, even though continuity seems to 
us impossible ; the law of cause and effect 
is immutable and no sphere of action 
lies outside its operation. 

According to the principle of the con- 
servation of energy, which is the essential 
bed-rock of material science, every act 
involves transformation of energy ; energy 
cannot be destroyed and must therefore 
continue in one form or another, ever 
producing one or another phenomenon. 
Human life in its conscious, subconscious 
and supcrconscious phases is a continuous 
process of the transformation of energy 
through mental or physiological activi- 
ties. The idea of the abrupt termination 
of this process with the destruction of the 
physical body would thus be illogical. 
When a man dies, do all his mental 
activities, his impressions and ideas, his 
inclinations and impulses die too or 
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are they transformed and diverted into 
other channels ? 

If they are so transformed, we shall 
have to assume that mental energy is 
reducible into matter and conversely that 
matter can be transformed into thought- 
power, for it is only thus that causal 
continuity can be maintained. From 
such potential interchange between 
material forms and immaterial thought- 
capacity it follows that our life cannot 
become extinct, in the strict sense of the 
word, with death ; its potentiality is con- 
tinued in some form or another and is 
manifested in rebirth. This rd)irth being 
necessarily based on the previous life, 
the results and consequences of thoughts 
and acts in the previous life, which did 
not mature and take effect before death, 
must influence the new life and must be 
faced. The consequences of past activi- 
ties form what is called the destiny or 
fate of the present life and explain the 
variation in conditions and circumstances 
in which individuals find themselves. 

Any reasonably comprehensive formu- 
lation of the necessarily continuous law 
of causation, by which our life, nature 
around us, the universe itself, and every- 
thing, material or immaterial, arc bound, 
must bring home the obvious truth in the 
above reasoning. The civilisation of to- 
day, which according to its own confes- 
sion is based on an imperfect and 
incomplete knowledge of matter and of 
the material world, would, however, 
explain differences in heritage, ability 
and state by referring them to “ chance 
And yet in other respects this civilisation 
is sceptical enough to refuse any expla- 
nations based on “ chance ”, maintaining 
that nothing can occur without a corres- 
ponding cause. 

Such an attitude produces very 
unwholesome effects on the mass mind. 


The absence of any belief in a future life 
discourages one from leading a life of 
restraint and of virtue, and encourages 
the tendency to act on impulse and to 
indulge the instincts. 

For example, an unprincipled man 
mishandles public money entrusted to 
him and enriches himself, regardless of 
honesty and unmindful of the sin that 
he is committing. His only concern is 
to keep himself out of the clutches of 
the State laws, which for a clever man is 
not very difficult. He does not believe 
in an All-seeing God dispensing strict 
justice according to one s thoughts and 
acts. He does not believe that it is im- 
possible for him to escaiDC the conse- 
quences of evil acts. He thinks that if 
he were to fail in his maniixilations or 
were to be caught, or his life were to 
become miserable, he could at once end 
his miseries by sending a bullet through 
his temple. Such ideas naturally make 
him reckless and lead him into greater 
wickedness. 

This attitude is really at the bottom 
of all the sins committed by civilised 
man. A few highly cultured men may 
be able to evaluate right and wrong, 
virtue and sin, on their own intrinsic 
merits, and may have the prudence and 
the inclination to shun the one and to 
practise the other ; but it is only the 
belief that there is no escajx;, even in 
death, from the rewards and punishments 
consequent on their own actions that can 
make the masses think before acting. It 
is the stamping out of this belief in men 
and women at an early and impression- 
able age that is responsible for the sins 
and crimes which men commit. 

Wherever modem civilisation is spread- 
ing, such crimes are increasing. Human 
frailties occasionally get out of control 
even in uncivilised society ; but they are 
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far less common there than they are 
among the so-called civilised peoples. 
Belief in an All-seeing Almighty God 
and in the inevitability of paying in an- 
other life for sins committed in this one 
deters man’s impulsive tendencies. But 
in a society ridden by current ideas, boys 
and girls hardly out of their teens start 
to ridicule all theistic ideas and to mock 
at the conception of an immaterial and 
imperishable soul that survives death and 
the destruction of the body. What is to 
induce them to discipline and to restrain 
their instinctive desires and antisocial 
tendencies, which, already strong, are 
further excited by the influence of their 
civilised environment ? Napoleon once 
very rightly said that a soldier or a stu- 
dent who did not believe in God was 
very dangerous, for he could hardly be 
depended on to keep his brutal instincts 
in check. 

All thoughtful well-wishers of huma- 
nity are to-day concerned at the rapidly 
increasing expressions of immoral ten- 
dencies in modern civilisation. Society 
cannot long endure such dangerous 
conditions. The increase in vice is 
making social and individual happiness 
insecure while confidence in social ties 
and in family rclationshii)s is tottering. 
To save the situation it is imperative 
that the present system of education 
should be remodelled. The blind 
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worship of matter based on the un- 
confirmed testimony of egoistic scien- 
tists, whose vision is restricted to parti- 
cular manifestations of nature and who 
are unable to take a broad view of the 
whole, should not be allowed to replace 
faith in a belief which has stood the 
test of time and the test of the experience 
of so many wise men in all ages and 
climes. People should have it deeply 
impressed upon them that the consequen- 
ces of their acts will overtake them in 
subsequent lives if not in this, and can- 
not be escaped in any way, even by 
suicide ; that how they behave and what 
they think to-day, whether known or 
unknown to others, will determine their 
happiness or their misery in this life 
and in other lives to come, as well as 
in the ixiriod of spiritual existence that 
will elapse before rebirth. With such 
a belief men will regain confidence in 
pure thinking and in virtuous living, 
and in the need for restraining and dis- 
ciplining their impulses and their in- 
clinations. When faith in virtue and 
fear of vice are thus developed, the 
progress of humanity towards peace, 
happiness and perfection will be assured 
and civilisation will be cleansed of 
degenerating influences and freed from 
the weaknesses which are so seriously 
threatening it to-day. 

J. M. Ganguli 


POTTERY ; SYMBOLIC OF THE SOUL’S 
PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 

Even as I at last came face to face believe beyond the shadow of any doubt 
with “God” (through coming face to in the doctrine of Reincarnation, 
face with myself), so have I finally come I had glanced many times at the por- 
face to face with the fact that witliout tion of the old jug sitting upon my study 
benefit of teaching or text-book, I shelf, before I came really to see it. 
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The jug-portion, once a museum piece, 
and bearing the grinning face so conunon 
to Roman ware, was willed to me. Its 
history is that it was found long ago 
in London, forty feet below the surface 
of what had been a Roman road. Possi- 
bly some soldier under the conquering 
eagles of Caesar had, in drunken hilarity, 
broken it against a comrade’s head. The 
facts of course as to how it came to be 
broken remain a mystery. 

One thing is certain ; the body of the 
potter who turned the lathe that made 
the ribs inside the jug has long since been 
absorbed into the dements, while the 
frail work of his hands remains. 

As I looked at that jug-portion 1 
suddenly saw through my mind’s eye the 
successive stages of Pottery’s develop- 
ment down the centuries 

Pottery, san-bumt at first, until the 
prehistoric races of Northern Europe 
conceived the idea of artificial burning. 

Pottery, coloured. The colouring was 
done by confining the smoke of leaf- 
fires which left the damp clay darkened. 

Pottery, decorated. It was the Egyp- 
tians who were responsible for that. 
They etched figures with a sharp instru- 
ment upcm the damp day and filled them 
in with manganese. 

The potter’s whed. The Greeks claim- 
ed its invention. (Homer mentions it.) 
The Greek manner of decoration was to 
beautify pottery with likenesses of the 
odebrated athletes of the day, with 
scenes from the siege of Troy and with 
legends and inscriptions. They were pro- 
ducing this work as early as the sixth 
century before Christ. 


The raised ware, invented by the 
Romans, made by moulding fruits by 
hand and sticking them to the wet clay. 
Bas-rdiefs were also produced by laying 
on damp clay and shaping it with a 
flat tool. 

Pottery in the fifteenth century. Upon 
the Majolica ware of that time the works 
of such artists as Raphael and Marc 
Antonio were copied. 

No wonder that the little Roman jug- 
portion upon my twentieth-century shelf 
had for me become symbolic of reincar- 
nated life ! I touched it ; fdt its alive- 
ness through its stillness and knew that 
Life was more, infinitely more, than just 
the movement or the vitality of one 
terrestrial existence. 

“ If Pottery ”, I asked myself, *' the 
work of man’s hands, has required an 
ageless process of evolutionary growth 
to achieve full expression, is it sanity to 
believe that the Soul of Man a)uld 
achieve perfcxrtion in one brief earth 
life?” 

The answer of course was, NO. 

My gaze went from my indoor shelf 
to the row of frame houses seen beyond 
my open window. To-day’s houses. 
What were they but the living, breath- 
ing personalities of trees felled yester- 
day ? 

It came then, like a slowly swelling 
tide at sea, the realization that all about 
me was visible proof of the Reality of 
Reincarnation, and that my invisible 
soul, of vastly greater imix>rtance, would 
know, had known it too. 


F^rn Mack 
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Reincarnation for Everyman. By 
Shaw Desmond. (Andrew Dakers Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

A most encouraging sign of the times 
is that which the author points out “ to 
the reader” on the very first page of 
his book, that “ reincarnation has never 
been so much in the minds of Western 
countries as to-day. Our books, re- 
views, newspapers, as our lecture-halls 
and pulpits, are full of it.” The why, 
whence and whither of human existence, 
solved by the Ancient East ages ago, is 
being “scientifically examined” by the 
modern Western world. In the realm of 
truth and fact East and West must meet. 
The latter is slowly but steadily accept- 
ing the former’s solution to the riddle of 
Life — namely, the great doctrine of suc- 
cessive lives on Earth through which 
each human soul fulfills its evolution. 

Convinced that rebirth is a fact in 
Nature, the author has demonstrated in 
a simple yet graphic manner how “ rein- 
carnation touches every side of life”. It 
is not a speculative abstraction, but a 
discovery which illuminates every con- 
ceivable problem of life, philosophical or 
psychological. Differences of character 
and environment, the rise and fall of 
nations and civilisations, the existence of 
suffering and evil, the problem of genius, 
life after death, all these assume their 
rightful places in the scheme of things 
when man is viewed as an immortal 
soul, studying the Book of Nature in 
this School of Earth. “Happy is the 
man who knows that he is relxirn.” 

The historical evidence, both “ impos- 
ing and voluminous”, is also outlined. 
It is indeed “historical fact that rein- 
carnation has been, since the beginning of 
religious record the essential part of the 
belief in the immortality of man” and 
that “to leave out reincarnation from 

the religious beliefs of the ancients 

is in Hamlet to leave out the Prince ”. 

The author’s personal beliefs, how- 
ever, mar this exposition of an essential- 
ly impersonal teaching. The superiority 
of Christianity over other world reli- 
gions, a Personal God deciding the 
destiny of man, the soul choosing to re- 


turn when it wills, the “memory per- 
sonal”, so-called, of prior lives- -these 
notions are foreign to the true doctrine 
of rebirth. But the most objectionable 
feature, and one which nullifies much of 
the value of the book, is the hotchpotch 
of fantastic statements drawn from the 
literature of Spiritualism and of pseudo- 
occultism, which is only too likely to 
lead “Everyman” astray. Twin-souls, 
the love-life of the astral, etc. have no- 
thing whatever to do with the fact or 
otherwise of reincarnation, and only 
tend to bring this noblest of teachings 
into disrepute. 

That the author is a psychic as well 
as a psychical researcher is evident from 
the “ memory personal ” of himself as 
well as of many others, both children 
and adults, which he cites as proofs of 
rebirth. Why is it that for all 
psychics like our author “there is no 
arguing with the accomplished fact 
which is the ‘experience’ personal”? 
Because, in the world of the medium 
and the psychic, human consciousness, 
which is essentially discriminative, is 
engulfed by the subhuman, hence there 
are no contrasts, no opposites. All 

psychics are fundamentally egoistic. 

To any student of true science and 
philosophy, it is always principles and 
never personal interpretations which de- 
termine the truth or otherwise of any 
proix)sition. Having “ experiences ” is 
one thing—their correct understanding 
quite another. Spiritistic phenomena 
and psychic visions of the past authenti- 
cated in the present demonstrate the ex- 
istence of the invisible in nature and in 
man ; they do not prove reincarnation. 
The public must be taught to distingui^ 
between psychism, however well found- 
ed u\yon “ facts ”, i.e., phenomena, and 
spiritual philosophy, which deals with 
basic principles. The latter do not rest 
upon the phenomena which they explain, 
any more than Life originates from 
Matter. And reincarnation is an indis- 
pensable principle of every Spiritual 
philosophy worthy of the name. 

N. K. K. 
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Reincarnation : In the Light of 
. Thought, Religion . and Ethic9. By 
. Friedrich Rittelmeyer, D. Phil., Lie. 
TheoL, translated by M. L. Mitchell. 
(The Christian Community Bookshop, 
London.) 

^ increasing number of thoughtful 
people in the West are turning to the 
age-old doctrine of reincarnation for the 
rationalisation of the faith that is in 
them. 

This compact study will repay thought- 
ful perusal, but the reader must be ready 
to make certain allowances — for the 
pro-Christian bias of the clerical author 
as also for the exalted status which he 
claims for the Anthroposophical leader, 
Rudolf Steiner. The latter’s revelation 
that Christ “did not wish that in the 
first period of Christianity reincarnation 
should be spoken about ,[ though Jesus 
Himself publicly identified John the 
Baptist as Elias?], but that at the 
present day lie wishes that this truth 
should gradually dawn upon humanity “ 
can be ijgnored without detriment to the 
main argument. 

Among Dr. Rittelmeyer’s points in 
favour of reincarnation are the reminisc- 
ence of the “ glorious and golden blessed- 
ness” experienced in early childhood, 
“as if we were bringing with us to 
earth' delicate forces of joy ” ; the 
retrospective vision by the Buddha, “ one 
of the very greatest of human spirits”, 
of the sweep of His past incarnations ; 
the growing number of people to-day 
who have intimations of having lived on 
earth before ; and the fact of human 
differences in capacity and in inclination. 

Do we not “ instinctively ” dirink back 
from some ^heres of experience from which 

others do not shrink? Are not many 

things “ natural ” to us, which are certainly 
not “natural" to others?... Is it not true 
that in reference to this or that we need 
only refresh our memories, which others 
learil slowly in the sweat of their brows? 

The inadequacy of heredity to explain 
“ how the individual human talents and 
inclinations are put together ” is a strong 
point. It is, however, in shifting the 
centra of consciousness to the spiritual 
lealmi; in taking the position of the ego, 
“the super-man in us”, that liei the 


chief hope of knowing oneself as a con- 
tinuing beii^ and recognizing the stage 
one has reached in one’s spiritual 
pilgrimage; Though the percei^ion of 
the mutual relation of bc^y and soul 
may still be in the future for most, all 
could grasp the probability of reincarna* 
tion and its indispensability to a satisfy- 
ing world-view. For reincarnation is an 
essentially reasonable doctrine. 

The ethics of Protestantism, Dr. 
Rittelmeyer declares, are on the point of 
collapse, because they have lost their 
metaphysical background. The doctrine 
of reincarnation and of the “ holy justice 
that reigns in destiny” can lead to the 
recognition that 

the true path of humanity leads towards 
the spirit, and every step fonvard*upon this 
path is l^und up with sclf-discipline. 

A valuable application of the doctrine 
is to s(x:ial relations : — 

I may probably be meeting the man 
w'ho is standing before me, not for the first 
time, probably not for the last. That which 
he outwardly wears is a disguise. Ilis true 
value may raise him above me, not only 
inwardly now, but later also outwardly. , . . 
Every time we meet anyone, we must kx)k 
at the person, at the ego which is before 
us, which is travelling through its incarna- 
tions. 

The realization that children “ go 
back just as far as we into the past of 
humanity, and have, perhaps, sat at the 
feet of wiser teachers” would change 
the attitude of maiiy parents and 
educators. There is suggestivoness in the 
practice of Luther’s teache?, who 

always took off his hat when he entered his 
classroom. “ There might be a mayor, or 
a councillor, or a doctor among my pupils. ’ 

But we cannot follow Dr. Rittelmeyer 
when he lays it down as a rule that man 
incarnates alternately in a male and in 
a female body. Change of sex there 
doubtless would be when change of 
essential quality demanded it, but other- 
wise? How can a law so sensitive in 
all its adjustments to quality and to 
tendency have so rigid an operation in 
this particular ? 

E. M. H. 
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Point out the “ Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

--The Voice of the Silence 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


It was in the fourth century of the era 
called Christian that the date for cele- 
brating the birthday of Jesus Christ was 
fixed. The actual date of birth is un- 
known, and in fact the very existence 
of Jesus Christ is in doubt. That in 
that era some Adept lived and taught 
the ancient doctrines of living by love 
and by sacrifice, of each individual's 
communing in secret and in silence with 
his Father in heaven and thus entering 
the Kingdom of Light through resurrec- 
tion by the second birth, seems certain. 
Christmas is not the anniversary of the 
nativity of that Adept, but is fixed to 
represent it. Nowadays it is celebrated 
not only in Christendom, but in a variety 
of ways by non-Christian people also, 
e.g., here in India. The celebration is 
more secular than religious, and even in 
the lives of the orthodox church goers 
the pre-Christian pagan customs are 
observed with great zest and gusto. 

It would be a distinct advantage to 
the Cakse of Religion, the aim of which 
ever and always has been to make 
mortals recognize and practise the Truth 
of Universal Brotherhood, if the story 
of the real origin and development of 


Christmas were to be known by the 
majority. The absurd claims made by 
organized churches about the unique and 
singular nature of Jesus Christ, his 
birth, his death, would be rejected and 
the parallel phenomena of the . fall of 
Christianity and the rise of churdiianity 
would be understood. For a real appre- 
ciation of the work of the Ad^Jt, what- 
ever his real name and his exact era,, it 
is essential to possess true knowledge. It 
is necessary to examine the doctrines 
attributed to Jesus, not only with the 
background of Judaism and of Greco- 
Roman culture, but also with that of the 
Egyptian, the Iranian and the Indian 
traditions, for these have all influenced 
Christian doctrines directly or indirectly. 

The festivities of merry Christmas and 
happy New Year tend to unite the fol- 
lowers of different denominations of 
organized Christianity, and even the 
followers of other creeds. The orthodox 
rites keep the congregations divided in 
sects and no "heathen" would care to 
participate in any of them. Strange as 
it may seem, the Spirit of Christ-— of 
love, brotherliness and unityr-4ias a 
better chance of manifestation round the 
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table of merry-making, even with its 
objectionable features of turkey-eating 
and wine-bibbing, than in churches where 
partisan ieeling is sustained in the name 
of religion. 

The Spirit of Christmas— what are 
its real manifestations ? 

The joy bom of the knowledge that 
the wheel of the Good Law moves in 
rhythm by the force of Justice which is 
Mercy, and that both pain and pleasure 
are avenues to that knowledge. 

The mental habit of putting oneself 
in the place of another, which is real 
sympathy, and thus extending the hand 
of fellowship to strengthen the bond of 
human brotherhood, which is superior to 
national patriotism, racial pride and 
social claims. 

The enlightened contentment which 
uses every event in life to improve pros- 
pects and to beautify them so that the 
Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world may shine more 


brightly in our own hearts and may shed 
its radiance all around. 

To be gracious, so that the weak, the 
ignorant, the downtrodden as well as the 
strong, the learned and the high-handed 
may acquire some of the qualities which 
belong to the Spirit of Christmas. 

We must learn ever to remember 
that 

For even the purest delight may pall. 

And power must fail, and the pride 
must fall. 

And the love of the dearest friends 
grow small — 

But the glory of the Lord is all in 
all. 

The Glory, Vibhuti, of the Lord is in 
each man, each woman, each child, and 
the Anointed Ones have exclaimed in 
every age : — 

I am the Ego which is seated in the 
hearts of all beings. 


Recalling first that as fraternity does not exist on this earth, any more than do 
liberty and equality, whence the concept of these ? Men could not have i-awn the notion 
out of their experience nor have invented it by their reasoa Not only could this idea never 
have begun to be realized but more, it could not have been thought of. It could not have 
dawned on human consciousness if there had not been in existence men in whom Brother- 
hood itself was already realized, already accomplished. Such men existed within the human 
species, had ^rung from it, and yet were independent of it, exceptions to it and yet a part 
of it, eadi of them in himself a complete species reduced to a unique specimen. They 
were, they are, living models of the society to be worked for in the near future. On this 
earth divided and sundered, undermined by hostilities, harrassed by memories in which 
cruelty slumbers, anarchical, straining ever towards mutual destruction, they have been, 
they remain and they will be that love which embraces all men, although capable of devot- 
ing itself wholly to each, that enthusiastic, that overflowing love which makes one make 
a gift of oneself, that love in which all oppoang factors are resolved and all contradictions 

disappear Instead of venerating them, brooding over them, imitating them, following 

them, people rejedlfth^ woulti banish them from the community. People fancy ttot 
they caA be rei^a^ But Ifhatxan* we .expect of fraternities in which mere instinctive 
den^ds perast and whidi copy, the very social order which needs to be reformed ? 

MAUaiCB Duvai 



PEACE FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 

[Elizabeth Crc^ is now devoting all her time to writing, chiefly on educa- 
tional and nature ^bjects. In this article she sets forth principles of importance 
to all those who wish to contribute their quota towards the establishment of Peace. 
—Ed,] 


Practically every individual desires 
“ consciously ** to live at peace with his 
neighbours and even in the midst of 
wars there are isolated instances of 
utter charity and kindliness towards 
the so-called enemy. How is it. then, 
that peace movements as organisations 
have had so little practical effect? 

The question has been examined from 
very many stand-points but the psycho- 
logical and educational aspects have been 
sadly neglected. War is possible merely 
because it satisfies certain fundamental 
human needs. This theory will be 
challenged by those who can explain 
everything from the stand-point of eco- 
nomic determinism and who blame every 
war onto the machinations of inter- 
national capitalists. Economics certainly 
has a great deal to answer for but the 
response to war involves more than 
money. Fear and lack of creative 
capacity in work, also lack of signif- 
icance in daily life ; these elements are 
too often overlooked. 

The majority of children are educated 
on a fear basis. Not necessarily in a 
crude form. I am not alleging wide- 
spread child-beating or anything of that 
nature, but merdy pointing out that 
education is threaded through with the 
ewnpetitive spirit of “do better than 

the next boy or girl” “get more 

‘ marks * ” — “ win prizes ” “ don’t 

help eadi other with your sums ” and so 
on and so on. Only in the very newest 
**mnk” schools are these artificial 
stimuli discarded and interest in natural 


objects or thought processes substituted 
for old-fashioned discipline and competi- 
tion. 

The consequence of this early fear 
bias is that, unconsciously, we are all 
ready to believe the worst of each other 
and especially of the unknown. It is 
difficult, particularly in war time, to 
remember the hosts of completely 
ordinary peasants or carpenters in the 
opposing country, all hoping to continue 
with their own work. 

Industrialisation has taken the crea- 
tive spirit and satisfying results from our 
daily work. It is only the comparatively 
few agricultural workers, craftsmen and 
artists of different tyi>es who are working 
for anything more worth while than 
their weekly wage. The wage is. of 
course, vital, but docs not compensate 
for the human loss of pride that is 
involved. Creation of some kind or other 
is essential for the satisfactory life and 
unless education can direct children into 
making such use of their leisure as to 
make up for the stultifying effect of their 
working hours the race will continue to 
deteriorate emotionally. This psycho- 
logical lack added to the fact of empha- 
sised fear makes for a population 
predisposed to welcome any change — 
even involving unknown horrors — as 
giving promise of a fuller experience. 

When we note also the decay of any 
liviiig religion or of ^ real feeling of 
significance in the community then we 
come to the oonclurion that the average 
Western citizen, at any rate, is being 
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dieated of the fundamental rights of the 
human being. Primitive village life gave 
each individual significance ; each man 
or woman was contributing his or her 
share to the common good and in so do- 
ing enjoyed, as a right, all credit or value 
that accrued to the village as a whole. 
In normal times the average industrial- 
ised citizen is completely oblivious of 
political events, is interested merely in 
his small family affairs and so leads a 
poor and narrow existence. The small 
rural villages certainly offer something 
better than that even to-day. The village 
often has its drama centre, the school is 
more involved in the real life of the 
community and each villager has an 
opportunity to enjoy collective credit. 
It is significant that only in the villages 
(particularly among farm-workers) is 
heard genuine approval of the system of 
dropping leaflets on enemy towns rather 
than bombs. The following remarks 
are typical : “ Go on long enough with 
them leaflets and they’ll be bound to see 

we aren’t such bad chaps.” ” Yes 

never bomb the blokes at all why 

not go and do some stunts over there 

and bomb the wastelands just to 

show we can bomb but don’t want to 
hurt ’em ”, and so on, whereas the city 
dwellers remark on the waste of time 
and the need for ” putting the fear into 

■rtiriTL ” 

em . 

Thus we have fear, lack of creative 
work (thus leaving a vast unconscious 
yearning for change) and also an un- 
satisfied gregarious impulse owing to lack 
of social significance. War relieves all 
these urges. Fear is pushed into the 
background by action (many people 
expressed great relief at the outbreak of 
war between (jermany and the Allies in 
September, feeling that the consequent 
activity was psychologically harmoni- 

/ 


ous). Those many millions whose work 
was mechanical and divorced- from 
fundamental impulses felt that they 
would now be able to contribute some- 
thing to a creative effort and in so doing 
become just as significant as the effort 
itself. Even those who would scorn to 
express outwardly patriotic motives felt 
that, at last, they were part of a larger 
movement, that their individual lives 
were of real importance to their fellow- 
men. 

This very brief resume of what 
psychological tendencies help to make 
war possible may also help individuals 
to use their influence to make the whole 
system less hopeless. Conscientious 
objectors, however morally admirable, 
arc tackling the matter solely from their 
own ix)int of view and tend to be susixxt 
as to their motives. Unless we, each 
individually, are certain that our private 
behaviour is completely pacific, wc 
cannot be justified in asking to be excused 
from our moral responsibilities in war 
time. Unless we have made an effort to 
alter existing economic, educational and 
industrial systems then we have no right 
to shirk the consequences of their 
inherent evils. 

Wc need first to cast out fear from 
our own lives, and that means learning 
to reconsider our attitude towards 
money, physical security, social approval 
and many other hidden dangers. There 
is nothing sensational in such a begin- 
ning, in such an effort to live at real 
peace with our immediate neighbours, 
to avoid suspicion and make a modest 
beginning such as was made by Jesus 
Christ and Buddha. Students of compar- 
ative religion will note that the great 
figures of the past, the founders of those 
religions that aintaincd a fundamental 
message for mankind, made no attempt 
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to organise on a large scale or to influ- 
ence (directly) political affairs. In fact 
Jesus rebuked all attempts to involve 
him in political controversy and made 
it plain that the spiritual could only 
reach material ends through spiritual 
means. 

The individual can re-orientate his 
own life, through self-examination, and 
will find himself then influencing, un- 
consciously, all with whom he comes 
into contact. He can make definite 
efforts to improve education, industry, 
or social organisations, whichever form 
of service appeals most. There can be 
no true or satisfying effort towards 
peace if the individual aims only at 
saving his own soul and leaving his 
fellows to struggle on alone. There can 


be no satisfying results, however, if this 
service is interpreted as being direct 
organising or influencing. The mere 
touch of ^ organising system seems fatal 
to spiritual health (witness the decay of 
true Christianity at the touch of St. 
Paul). 

Many psychologists doubt if any 
satisfactory civilisation can be evolved 
from the present system of Western 
industrialism. Certainly it cannot hope 
to succeed unless we acknowledge the 
defects and dangers of the system and 
plan education and leisure to compen- 
sate for the lack of human satisfaction 
involved. Every individual can, how- 
ever, make the attempt suggested 
towards personal peace and social 
service. 

Elizabeth Cross 


CREATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is in the crevices and dark crannies 
of the human mind, rather than on its 
smooth unbroken surfaces, that the seeds of 
literary genius are most often rooted. Great 
writers (at least since the inception of the 
Romantic movement) are usually great 
neurasthenics. .. .Would they have written 
better had they been less neurotic ; or was 
the equilibrium that they established on the 
aesthetic plane closely connected witli the 
lack of balance that distinguished their per- 
sonal livesv? 

Thus Peter Quennell in The Netv 
Statesman and Natioti some time ago. 

The materialistic bent of such think- 
ing is most baldly expressed in a ques- 
tion he puts, an alhrmative answer to 
which would lay in ruins all the fair 
structures of the mind and turn the 
achievements and the hopes of man 
alike to dust and ashes. “May not 
consciousness itself he asks, “ be a kind 
of malady— -a morbid by-product of in- 
animate matter?” Never! Physical 
forces and natural affinities of atoms 


may be sufficient as factors to transform 
a plant into an animal ; but it requires 
more than a mere interplay between 
certain material aggregates and their 
environment, to call to life a fully con- 
scious man. It is true that a vAicle of 
matter is indispensable for consciousness 
to express itself, but that consciousness 
derives from matter is as scientifically 
undemonstrable as it is philosophically 
absurd. Lack of balance in any depart- 
ment of man’s nature is not a help but 
a hindrance to the expression of innate 
capacity. There are psychological possi- 
bilities in the "Night-side of Nature” 
which can be tapp^ by the writer or 
the artist who is the slave to opium, 
to alcohol, to lust, but wild and sombre 
fancies are not the highest expressions 
of genius, which depend upon the ade- 
quacy of brain and body to transmit the 
light of the real, inner man. 



Fundamentals of democracy 

[P. Nagataja Rao, Fellow of the Riilosophy Research Dqyartinent of the 
University of Madras, examines the subject of Democracy from a broad Indian 
point of view. — ^E d.] 


The theory of Democracy is not a 
ddinite system of political philosophy 
like Coimnunism and Fascism. It is a 
collecticm of principles that are generally 
r^rded and accepted as intrinsically 
valid. They are not “ demonstraUy ” 
true in the laboratory sense of the term. 
They are accepted by the Democrat as 
self-evidoit. The accepted principles, 
i.e., the axioms of Democracy are not 
veriiiaUe tK>r can they be established by 
any rigour of syllogistic logic. For 
positing the first principles of Democ- 
racy the (mly authority is intuitive 
aj^rehension. It does not mean that 
everybody would assent to them or as- 
sert them. If any one were to question 
the validity of the Democratic principles, 
we have no method by which we can 
prove them to the satisfaction of the 
questioner. 

What are the Democratic principles? 
First, that the individual is of the 
greatest value in life and that the success 
of any civilisation or the efficiency of 
any government should be measured in 
terms of the scope provided for 
individual development. The production 
of “the splendid individual and not 
the mechanically efficient society ” is the 
aim of the Democrat. To a very large 
extent a Democrat is an individualist. 
The individual for the Democrat is not 
to be treated as “ a drop of blood in a 
racial purity, nor as a cog in a prole- 
tarian or totalitarian machine, nor as 
an ant in a social termitary”, but as 
a self that must live and grow ac- 
cording to the highest law of its being. 


Politics are secraidary to it. The sacred- 
ness of the individual is of greater 
import to the Hindu Denwerat than to 
the Raticxialist. To the Rationalist 
there is nothing beyond the grave for the 
individual. The Hindu Democrat be- 
lieves in the ^iritual and indestractible 
nature of the individual. Hence his 
greater attadimoit to Democracy. 
Democracy to the Hindu is no secular 
creed as it is to the Rationalist West. 

Belief in the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual, then, is the cardinal tenet of 
Democracy. To express this concretely, 
the poorest man or woman has a life 
to live as has the richest. The poorest 
has his own life, and is not to be managed 
and drilled by others for the achieve- 
ment of their ends. So he must first give 
his omsent to be governed at all and 
then be put under the government he 
likes. Nothing can ever compensate an 
individual or a people for slavery. 

The really valuable things in human 
life are individual and not the things that 
happen on a battle-field or in the clash 
of politics or in the regimented march 
of masses of men towards an externally 
conceived goal. The organised life of 
the community is necessary, but it is 
necessary as a mechanism, as a frame- 
work, not as something to be valued on 
its own account. 

The second important principle of 
Democracy is belief in the principle of 
freedom, as fostering the tender plant of 
individuality. Freedom is the life-breath 
of the individual. Liberty is like health 
and air ; we know its value oidy when 
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we are denied it. Freedom is the thing 
for which the individual lives and with- 
out it he is no better than a robot, an 
automaton. The denial of freedom is 
the denial of all that makes life worth 
living. A systematic denial of freedom 
reduces men to the level of brutes. The 
denial of freedom produces in men 
listlessness and cruelty together or in 
alternation. Passive adaptation is im- 
possible for the individual ; so the indi- 
viduals that are denied freedom turn out 
to be grotesque and distorted specimens. 
In the long run their powers of 
endurance are also at an end. Endurance 
is the outcome of freedom. Without 
liberty an individual will not be able to 
learn to endure. Thus the denial of 
liberty would stand in the way of the 
achievement of true strength, which is 
valuable and real only where it is self- 
developed. 

From these twin concepts of the 
sacredness of the individual and the 
necessity of freedom, all other minor 
tenets of Democracy follow. The 
Democrat has no faith in the cult of the 
superman. The Democrat would never 
consent to sacrifice the manifold personal- 
ities of the different individuals for the 
production of the more powerful or more 
imposing Leviathan. Democrats dis- 
believe in the principle that “the few 
must guide and the rest must follow”. 
The Democrat believes that all men 
reach their best in different ways. The 
ordinary man is neither wicked at heart, 
nor weak in head ; he is not even malle- 
able clay to be properly shaped into 
form. The Democrat believes that the 
individual in a free environment has the 
greatest chance of rising to his full 
stature. 

In the words of G. Lowes Dickin- 
son 


“What we should aspire to create is 
not men like statues, b^utifully shaped 
for some one else to contemplate, but 
living creatures choosing good because 
they know evil.” 

So the Democrat is against all 
regimentation and tuning of the mind. 

Is Democracy consistent with a State ? 
Does a Democrat feel the need for a 
State ? What is the function of the State 
in a democratic world-order? Should 
it use violence and, if so, to what end 
and how far? The State according to 
the Democrat is for man and not 
man for the State. The State should 
make the individual good life possible. 
Its primary purpose is to maintain law 
and order, but its plenary purpose is to 
assist the individual to achieve the good 
life. The State should be concerned 
with background functions rather than 
foreground activities. 

“ It should not prescribe man's 
activities, but must be prepared to step 
in and check the evils that are likely to 
result from the economic, ethical and 
special activities of certain men.” 

The anti-social activities of some men 
have to be checked by the State. A 
certain minimum of force is necessary 
for checking such activities. That is the 
function and the justification of a State. 
Liberty along with Democracy would 
perish if men were too high-minded 
even to raise a hand in their defence. 
Force without justice is not more of a 
disaster than justice without force. If 
dictatorships are the example of the 
first, democracies should not exemplify 
the second. Democracy cannot do 
away with the State as such. 

The Democrat is against power 
politics. He believes with Acton that 
that power corrupts and that absolute 
power corrupts absolutely ; power ex- 
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presses itself in a number of ways. A 
study of the entire civilisation in terms 
of the function of power is attempted 
by Bertrand Russell in a studied answer 
to Marx. The theory of Democracy 
believes that power must be submitted 
to checks and that it must be revised 
and be capable of being withdrawn. 
Power democracy must be tamed by 
educating the democracy. It is only 
democratic-tempered men who can suc- 
cessfully keep power in check. “Q)n- 
stitutions", observes Plato, “are not 
bom out of rocks but out of the dis- 
positions of men.” A democracy with- 
out freedom and democratic-tempered 
men is impossible. The Democrat insists 
on discussion as fundamental to his 
creed. Its purpose is to reconcile 
differences. Toleration should be a 
moral principle inseparable from Democ- 
racy. 

The democratic temper is achieved 
by a scientific type of educati(xi. The 
use of persuasion and reason in prefer- 
ence to force; belief in the assured 
success of reason — ^these are fundamental. 
The reason of the Democrat makes him 
confine the use of violence to a 
minimum. He substitutes scientific 
impartiality for propaganda. The 
Democratic temper wants to foster 
freedom of speech, freedom of associ- 
ation and freedom of action. All the 
various schools of Democracy are agreed 
that freedom, i.^., political liberty, is the 
cardinal principle of Democracy. The 
Democratic ideal, with its banner of 
political liberty, was considered after 
the last war as the greatest ideal of 
political science. 

The DenK)cratic theory was translated 
into not very adequate institutions. No 
institution, however elaborately framed, 
can express the true Democratic ideal. 


The institutions through which Democ- 
racy expressed itself in Athens were of 
the direct type. But there was a huge 
colony of slaves, a negation of the 
principles of Democracy. In our 
modem world the theory of Democracy 
has expressed itself in the various forms 
of Representative Democracy. The 
parliamentary institution and the scheme 
of universal suffrage have come to stay 
as more or less genuine if not perfect 
expressions of the Democratic theory. 
Democracy is a social philosophy that 
argues that the general well-being is best 
attained by giving the individual the 
largest possible initiative in action. Tlie 
institutions are framed with this end in 
view. 

The great use to which political 
liberty has been put in the past could 
not easily be overestimated. The secular 
state with Democracy as its creed, ex- 
pressing itself in the free grant of the 
franchise, was admired for a time. 
Since the advent of Marxian Socialism, 
however, peoi)le have grown discontented 
with the concept of political liberty 
and its use. Liberty is considered a 
Liberal fetish and a mere academic good. 
The cry of the day is that in a capital- 
ist world order, i.e., in an unequal 
economic context, political liberty is 
mere twaddle, sound and fury signifying 
nothing. It is a poor consolation, says 
Shaw, to endow an individual with the 
franchise when he has an empty stomach. 
Political liberty devoid of economic 
equality is considered to be an opiate 
administered by capitalist economists. 
For the first time Professor Laski 
qualified the Democracy under which 
we live and called it capitalist Democ- 
racy, where we have full political 
liberty entrenched in an unequal society. 
A true Democracy as distinguished 
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from capitalist Democracy should create 
an equality of opportunity and must try 
its best to diminish indefinitely if not 
to abolish totally the economic inequali- 
ties which strongly militate against the 
effective use of political liberty. The 
great task of a democracy to-day is to 
re-define the class relationship and to 
disentangle political power from it. In 
a capitalist Democracy it was assumed 
that once freedom was granted every- 
thing would follow : give liberty to all, 
everything will retake its proper place 
and be at peace. The main function of 
justice in a capitalist Democracy is the 
protection of property. 

Capitalist Democracy worked admir- 
ably 90 long as the environment was 
stable enough to maintain the self- 
confidence of its governing class. But 
inherent in it was a now struggle for 
power. By the use of political liberty 
Labour got concessions for a time. By 
the time the era of capitalist expansion 
came to a close, owing to several 
economic factors, such as the contraction 
of markets, etc., the capitalist class could 
not yield any more concessions to 
Labour. The moment Labour pressed 
in to gain more and more economic 
concessions with the help of the politi- 
cal liberty they enjoyed, the capitalists 
had to cry halt. Any more co-operation 
with Labour would mean the extinction 
of capitalist profit. So they took to 
suppression of political liberty. This has 
been called the Fascist phase of capital- 
ism, i.e., armed capitalism. 

The Marxians hold that genuine liberty 
is not merely political. It must imply 
economic equality also. Liberty and 
equality are not antithetic terms. 
“ Liberty only begins to operate signifi- 
cantly upon the plane of equality, and 
without it ”, as Hobhouse put it, ” it is 


a name of noble sound and squalid re- 
sults.” “ Equality supplies the basis 
out of which liberty comes to have a 
positive meaning.” The Socialists, 
therefore, hold that what we want is the 
necessary economic equality as the 
background for liberty. They decry 
political liberty as not worth having 
without economic equality. 

Democracy might find its fulfilment 
in Socialism, but the doctrine of liberty 
advocated even by a capitalist is not as 
useless as the Marxians imagine it. It 
is by the effective use of political liberty 
that men have been able to achieve many 
a social reform, such as old-age pensions, 
unemployment- and health-insurance 
benefits, free education etc. The history 
of legislation even in capitalist 
Democracies shows that political liberty 
is not an impediment to economic 
liberty. On the other hand it constitutes 
itself the latter’s ally. Democratic 
liberalism, far from being a foe of social- 
ism, is its ally. What is Socialism, but 
the extension of the Democratic principle 
into the economic sphere? Students of 
politics with definite leanings to the left 
have expressed their despair of the 
possibility of ushering in Socialism 
through constitutional means. 

Professor Laski in his recent book on 
parliamentary government has pointed 
out that the so-called Democratic 
institution. Parliament, successfully func- 
tioned in the nineteenth century because 
it rested on a community of interests 
among those who in practice controlled 
its operations. Throughout that century 
the government of the two parties 
— Conservatives and Liberals — could get 
on very well because both sides were 
fundamentally in agreement. Their 
quarrels were merely sham family 
quarrels. The end of the nineteenth 
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century saw the rise of a political party 
that did not agree with other parties 
in their adherence to the principles of 
private profit and property. So the 
issues that have been faced in Parliament 
since the rise of this party have no 
l(»iger been mimic battles; they have 
been real wars. If the Socialists were 
returned to power at an election and if 
they tried to put their programme into 
practice there would be no sympathy 
from other parties because there is no 
agreement on fundamentals. The 
parties in opposition very well know 
that a Socialist order would endanger 
the capitalists. Under such circum- 
stances the party of the capitalists will 
make use of all the key positions they 
control, such as the King, the Church, 
the judiciary, the police, the civil service, 
the press and the B.B.C. to resist legis- 
lation which would destroy the consti- 
tution. Hence the Socialist pleads that 
with the use of the legislative mechanism 


and political liberty alone we cannot 
achieve Socialism. They conclude that 
Democracy to be real must be Socialist. 
They distinguish their concept of 
Democracy as being socialistic and not 
capitalistic. 

No true Democrat ever claims that 
Democracy is a final form of govern- 
ment. But it is the least objectionable 
form of government that is practicable. 
In the long run the Democratic principle 
makes for civilisation. It is not a mere 
form of government ; it is an ideal 
philosophy of values. It is the secret of 
social peace. If human beings form one 
vast family, it is through the principle 
of Democracy that we may teach them, 
educate them to love one another and to 
pursue, in their common interests, the 
highest good of which mankind is cap- 
able. Call it enlightened self-interest if 
you like— but remember, it is enlighten- 
ed — and therefore intensely human and 
not unworthy of men. 

P. Nagaraja Rao 


THE GOLDEN DEER 


Artumg the incidents from the Rama- 
yana which the distinguished Kannada 
writer Shri Masti Venkatesa Iyengar re- 
counted in the striking lecture on The 
Poetry of Valmiki'*, which he gave at 
Bombay on October 3rd under the aus- 
pices of the P. E. N. All-India Centre, 
was that which led up to the abduction 
of Sita and the war which followed. It 
was the deceptive beauty of the golden 
deer, an illusive shape assumed by 
Mancha, that made the exiled Rama 
follow to catch it for Sita, whose fancy 
it had caught, and that although they 
feared that it might indeed be an illu- 
sion. Anxious because of Rama’s failure 
to return, Sita goaded her brother-in-law, 
left bdiind to guard her, into going to 
look for Rama, and so was left without 


protection when she most needc*d it. 

The glamour of materialistic Western 
civilization, the speaker said, was for 
India like the illusion of ihe golden deer. 

Western civilization is good, is great, but 
not for India's way of life. India cannot 
grow in a tradition whidi belongs to an- 
other country. Let us use the best which 
belongs to Western civilization but let us 
not follow the golden deer ! It is an illu- 
aon. We follow it in spite of our good 
sense telling us that it is an illusion. We 
fancy that at least we can put an arrow 
through it and stuff its beautiful golden skin, 
but when the golden deer was killed there 
was found no beautiful golden skin but the 
corpse of a monster. Maricha's own real 
form. We have to follow our own tradition 
and to build up our own future on the 
l^sis that our forefathers have made ready 

for us May we in India have the Mse 

to pursue our work in the way they have 
tau^t us ! 



Light in islamic mysticism 

IV.— THE CONCEPTION IN LATER SCfI 
TEACHING 

[This is the last of this instructive series of articles by Dr. Margaret Smith 
oti the meaning of Illumination in Sufism.— Ed.) 


The teaching cm Light set forth by 
Ibn al-'AraM and Ibn al-F^rid was 
developed on scmiewhat different lines 
by the mystic ‘Aziz b. Muhammad al- 
Nasafl, of whose life practically nothing 
is known. He lived probably in the 
fourteenth or the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century A.D. and wrote a Sufi 
treatise, the Maq^ad-i-Aqsa (The (juest 
of the Highest), written in Turkish and 
later translated into Persian. 

He teaches that God, the One, the 
First and the Last, the Incomparable, 
the Unchangeable, the Omnipresent, is 
an Infinite, Illimitable Light, pervading, 
comprising and comprehending every 
single atom of existent things. God is 
therefore always close to man, but to 
man He seems far away because he does 
not realise His proximity and can realise 
it (xily by the Light of God Himself. 

Nasafl thinks of Being as having four 
aspects {daryaha). The first is that of 
the Absolute Godhead, Pure Light, Who 
was a “hidden treasure” and desired 
to be known, and therefore manifested 
Himself in external Being, first as the 
Primal Intelligence (the Universal 
Mind of Plotinus), which is also Pure 
Light, by which were manifested the 
Invisible World, that Ideal Spiritual 
World, which can be apprehended only 
by the ^irit, and the visible, sensiUe, 
phenomenal world, which is apprehend- 
ed by the senses. All things therefore 
have emanated from the First Source, 
the Divine Essoioe, and are manifes- 


tations of the Light of lights, and there 
is not, nor can there be, any other exist- 
ence but His. The universe is simply 
the “mirror of God”, in which His 
glory and perfcctm are r^ected. 

In dialling with the human Soul, 
Nasafi points out that man, like other 
animals, possesses a body and also the 
“vegetative spirit”, i.e., the power to 
grow, the “living spirit”, which dis- 
tinguishes the animate from the inani- 
mate, and the “ instinctive spirit ” which 
enables what is animate to sustain and 
transmit its life. But man is distinguish- 
ed from the lower animals by the pos- 
session of a higher spirit, the “spirit 
of Humanity” (raft insamyya) which 
is a ray of the Divine Light ; but he 
does not necessarily attain to this or 
realise his possession of it until late in 
life. Just as the Divine Essence per- 
vades and comprehends the universe, so 
the soul also pervades and comprdiends 
the body, which is gross and dark, while 
the spirit is subtle and luminous. All 
existent things, Nasafi holds, are com- 
pounded of light and darkness, but man 
is only too often unmindful of the 
Divine Light which in truth illumines 
all things if he has eyes to see it. “ Rise, 
look around”, says Nasafi, “for all 
things that exist give forth a radiance 
which illuminates all the earth.” But 
man chooses to walk in darkness, blind- 
ed by his lusts, while continuing to 
lament his want of lig^t. 

The Light belongs to the invisible 
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world of the spirit and the darkness to 
the phenomenal world of the senses. It 
is the business of man to try to separate 
the light from the darkness and to 
understand its nature, so that the light, 
which is the spirit of humanity, may 
prevail and be manifest. This is the 
Path by which man may ascend and 
become once more a creature of light. 
Nasafi compares the body to a lantern, 
the vegetative spirit to the lamp, the 
animal spirit to the wick, the instinctive 
spirit to the oil, and the spirit of 
humanity to the fire which kindles all. 
The instinctive spirit should be used to 
feed and supply the spirit of humanity, 
and man can strengthen and purify the 
light within by Renunciation, whereby 
the soul is cleansed from the darkness 
of sin and ignorance and enabled to attain 
to the light of holiness and wisdom. 
Knowledge of the self, Nasafi believes, 
like Ibn al-*ArabI before him, is the 
shortest road to the knowledge of God : 
the seeker must look within himself. 
Though it is really an illusion to imagine 
that there is any existence other than 
God, yet it is necessary to maintain 
this illusion in order to follow the Path, 
for it is the only means by which to 
attain to the goal. 

The beginning of the ascent is the 
turning of the face towards the One 
True Light, but Nasafi observes that of 
the many who start upon the Path there 
are few indeed who pursue it to the end. 
The marks of the sincere seeker are a 
knowledge of God and His relation to 
the universe; trust in Him, since He 
sustains all therein ; patient endurance 
and perseverance ; freedom from avarice, 
which produces satisfaction with the 
Divine Will ; humility and submissive 
resignation ; inolTensiveness and the 
capacity to live in peace and fellowship 


with others, refraining from controversy 
with them and lack of charity towards 
them. The true Sufi should regard those 
of other faiths, Muslims, Pagans, Jews 
and Christians alike, as fellow-seekers 
after God. The Sufi's knowledge of God 
and of himself will lead in the end to 
certainty and assurance. The traveller 
on the upward Path must be prepared 
to renounce all that hinders his progress 
and all that veils him from the Li^t, 
whether it be concerned with this world 
or the world to come. Wealth and posi- 
tian are hindrances, but much prayer 
and fasting may be hindrances too : the 
first are veils of darkness, the latter veils 
of light. Religious duties, no less than 
worldly goods, may become idols, and 
the worship of any but the One will 
hinder attainment of the Light. True 
renunciation means abandonment of all 
that keeps the seeker apart from God : 
but the complete renunciation of the self 
with all its desires will mean the acknowl- 
edgement of God and His overwhelming 
claims. When the seeker, aided by the 
light of the Divine graa', realises that 
God is the Ultimate Cause of all existent 
things, then He becomes the Hope in 
Whom he can put his trust and the 
Beloved, the Object of all his desire. 

The traveller is now walking in the 
Light and now “the Day of Resurrec- 
tion dawns for him, the earthly clouds 
roll away, the heavens are opened and 
God in all His Glory appears to his daz- 
zled view." Having attained to a reali- 
sation of the spirit of Jlumanity within 
him, the seeker has arrived at the Divine 
Light itself, which was the goal of his 
journey ; he realises that it is foynd 
within himself, and so he knows that he 
is in reality one with God. The stages 
through which he has passed, says 
Nasafi, are the ifealisation of his crea- 
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tureliness, the passionate love which 
leads to the renunciation of all that 
keeps him from the Beloved, the mystic 
gnosis which leads him to ecstasy and 
the vision of Reality {hoqiqa), and 
finally Union with the Light and 
reabsorption in it. 

Nasafi illustrates his teaching by tell- 
ing a parable of how the fishes who lived 
in a certain river said to one another 
that they had heard that their life and 
being were derived from water, but they 
had never seen water and knew not 
what it was. So they decided to ask 
a very wise hsh who lived in the sea 
if he could solve the mystery for them. 
When they had told him of their diffi- 
culty, he answered them by reciting 
\these lines : — 

O ye who seek to solve the knot. 

Ye live in God and know Him not, 

Ye sit upon the river’s brink, 

Yet aave in vain a drop to drink. 

Ye dwell beside a countless store, 

Yet perish, hungry, at the door.' i 

Then they understood what was the 
answer to their question and so de- 
parted satisfied. 

In the fifteenth century the concep- 
tion of Light and Illumination finds 
vivid expression in tlie writings of the 
mystic poet Nur al-Kn (The Light of 
Religion) ' Abd al-Rahman Jluiu (1414- 
1492 A.D.), who was bom at Jam in 
Khurasan. Of himself he said : “ Bom 
in Jam and dipt in the Jam of Holy 
Love, for this double reason, 1 must be 
called JamI in the Book of Song.” He 
was later known as ” Qiief of the 
Poets” and “Elejihant of Wisdom”. 
After much study, he travelled to Bagh- 
dad, Aleppo, Damascus, and Tabriz, 
and then retired into a life of seclusion. 


following the Sufi way of life. He was 
a prolific writer and most of his writings 
are mystical, including the Lmo&ih 
(Flashes of Light), which is a treatise 
on Sufi theosophy. 

Jami regards the essential attributes 
of God as Knowledge, Light, Being and 
Presence, and He is Light because Light 
means the power of manifestation and 
being manifested. He conceals Himself 
by manifesting His Light and mani- 
fests Himself by Veiling His Face, i.e., 
He is hidden as regards his Pure and 
Absolute Being and manifest as regards 
the plienomenal world. Like Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Jam! maintains that the uni- 
verse is the outward and visible mani- 
festation of (Jod; and God is the inward 
unseen reality of the universe. He is a 
Pure Unity and as Absolute Being He 
is manifested only to Himself without 
relation to anything else, but considered 
in relation to the universe He is also 
immanent in all mundane substances 
and is for ever manifesting Himself in 
them. These substances are first rep- 
resented as Archetypal Ideals in the 
Divine Knowledge,'-* and then appear in 
tlie sphere of manifestation, which is a 
mirror reflecting the inner Divine Real- 
ity.^ But though the Divine Light is 
thus shed abroad, like the light of the 
sun it suffers no modification of its 
purity thereby ; there is but the One, 
the Whole, manifested in its parts. 

Tis the bright radiance of Eternity, 

That lights Not-Being, as wc men may see. 
Deem not the world is severed from the 

" Truth 

In the world He’s the world, in Him 'tis 

He.* 

Man, as regards his body, is in the 
lowest state of degradation, but as re- 


^ Maq^ad'i-Aqsa (translated by £. H. Palmer). 

Cf. Nasal! above. 

XV, XVII, XVIII. . 

XXIV (translated by W. H. Whinfield). 
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gards his spirit he can attain to the 
loftiest heights. Jami gives a prayer 
which indicates the PSith to be followed 
by those who desire to return once 
again to the One and All. He prays 
for deliverance from preoccupation with 
the vanities of this world and from the 
darkness of ignorance, that it may be 
possible to recognise things as they 
really are, so that this material world 
may be seen to be the mirror which 
reflects the manifestations of the Divine 
Light and Beauty and that thus the un- 
real may lead to knowledge and true 
vision and not be the cause of ignorance 
and blindness. Since deliverance from 
self is the way to God, he asks for 
purity, for other-worldliness, for aliena- 
tion from all save love for the One. 
“ Tis love alone ”, Jami writes, “ which 
from thyself will save thee”, and the 
mystic must banish from his life all 
that is incompatible with love and 
attraction towards the Highest ; though 
he ^ould employ all eternity in sedcing 
communion with the Divine, it would be 
as nothing in comparison with the end 
attained. All thought save of the One 
must be expelled, so that the All-Glo- 
rious may “cast His beams” into the 
heart and save the seeker from himself. 
So there will remain with him no con- 
sciousness of himself and no realisatitxi 
even that he has passed away from self, 
for there will remain only God alone. 
“ Then, if thou regardest thyself, it is He 
Whom thou dost regard : if thou speak- 
est of thyself, it is He of Whom thou 
speakest.” So the relative has became 
the Absolute and “I am the Creative 


Truth” is the same as “He is the 
Creative Truth Who has manifested 
Himself unveiled to His lover, whose 
soul is merged in that resplendent Light, 
whose eyes are 

Seal’d in the Light of Thee to all but 

Thee, 

Yea, in the Revelation of Thysdf 
Self-lost and conscience-quit of Good and 

Evil.* 

This state of Unification, in Jami’s 
teaching, can be a continuous experience 
for those who have attained to it, who 
strive at all times and in all circum- 
stances to maintain their consciousness 
of it. whether they come or go, whether 
they eat or sleep, whether they speak or 
listen. Of that state he writes : “ When 
God all-Glorious manifests His Essence 
to anyone, that one will find his own 
essence and attributes and actions to 
be all utterly absorbed in the Light of the 

Divine Essence and in the attributes and 
actions and the will of God : and he 
sees his attributes to be the attributes 
of God and his actions to be God's 
actions, because he is completely ab- 
sorbed in Union with the Divine : and 
beyond this stage, there is no further 
stage of union for man. For when the 
eye of the soul— the inner spiritual 
vision — is rapt away to the contempla- 
tion of the Divine Beauty, the light of 
the understanding, by means of which 
we distinguish between different things, 
is extinguished in the dazzling Radiance 
of the Eternal Essence and the distinc- 
tion between the temporal and the 
eternal, the perishable and the imperish- 
able, vanishes, and this state is called 
Union.”* 

Margaret Smith 
C/., The Aryan Path, 


1 LawSil^t VI, referring to the words of Mansur al-Uallaj. 
April, 1931. 

^Salaman u Absal, Prologue (trandated by E. Fitzgerald). 
of-Um, p. ^7. 



TUKARAM’S CONCEPTION OF GOD 
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There has always been a remarkaUe 
absence of soisuousness in the ^iritual 
strivings of the people of Maharashtra. 
When the wave of the religion of the 
heart reached them from other parts of 
India they selected for their devotional 
worship the God Vitthala of Pandhar- 
pur, a manifestation of Shri Krishna. 
Their ethical outlodc cdouied this new 
emotional religion. In the first half of 
the seventeenth century, when Tukaram 
lived, this movement had spread far and 
wide, even to the remote villages of 
Maharashtra. Tukaram’s own ancestors 
were devotees of Vitthala. The mental 
make-up of the race and the tradition 
of devotional worship even in his own 
family suggest reasons for Tukaram’s 
idol-worship and help to explain his 
spiritual development. Tukaram’s wor- 
ship is perhaps the most emotional of 
all the saint-poets of Maharashtra ; and 
yet the element of sensuousness is alto- 
gether absent from it. So also are miss- 
ing the sky-touching flights of emotion 
and imagination. His emotions arc pure 
in character and restrained in expres- 
sion. 

Tukaram’s God is personal, and his 
relatiixi with Him is one of love, re- 
semUing most the relation between a 
child and its mother; its development 
is uneven. His spiritual career is cheq- 
uered throughout with longing, dis- 
appdntment and joyful realization. 
Gradually the character of his God 
undergoes a change. He, who had been 
at first an individual, becomes, in the 
end, the universal immanent God. Then 
Tukaram, at the height of his spiritual 


development, realises that his self has 
become ^ with the omnipresent God ; 
and so, one with the universe. The aim 
of this article is to ^ow the develop- 
ment of Tukaram’s God from the indi- 
vidual to the universal Immanence, 
through the different moods of hh 
spiritual career. 

Tukaram’s parents have died ; famine 
has played havoc in his family ; his 
cattle have perished ; his trade has 
dwindled ; his estate has come down to 
ruin ; his good name and credit in the 
village are gone ; his S(hi and his wife 
have died of starvation. To fill the cup 
of his sorrow, his second wife quands 
with him always, and ill-treats his guests. 
These hardships and troubles make the 
worldly life impossible for Tukaram. 
His torment and suffering become un- 
bearable. He seeks solace at the feet 
of God. He begins his religious life in 
the traditional mode. He takes to sing- 
ing kirtans and bhajans and fasting on 
the eleventh day of each half of the 
lunar month. He spends his days on 
the top of a hill near his native Dehu 
and his nights in the temple of Vithoba 
in that village. He takes to the service 
of saints and of the people and also to 
the reading of the old Marathi religious 
poets, Dnyaneshwar, Namdev and 
Eknath. 

All this discipline so prepares his mind 
that on a particular auspicious day, 
Thursday, the 10th day of the bri^t 
half of Magh in 1619, he dreams that 
he receives Uom Babaji Chaitanya, whom 
he calls his Guru, the sacred mantra 
“ Rama, Krishna, Hari ” for meditatitm. 
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Thus his own dream or rather his own 
mind lays the foundation for the un- 
folding of his true self. 

But the ill-educated Tukaram finds it 
impossible to meditate on an impersonal 
God. He says 

“ It will not be possible for me— a 
mortal being— O God, to see Thy infinite 
form, which is above the heavens and 
below the nether worlds.” 

He implores God to take some form 
for him. 

Fortunately for Tukaram, he has in- 
herited an image of God which had 
been worshipped in his family for seve- 
ral generations. It is an idol of the God 
Vitthal of Pandharpur, a manifestation 
of the God Krishna. The form of this 
God Tukaram describes in one of his 
nbhangas (poems) 

“ He stands on the brick, hands rested 
on the waist. Round His neck is the 
garland of Tuki beads, and yellow is the 
lower garment. In His ears are shining 
the ear-rings of a fish-form and the 
Kaustubha-jewel is shedding its lustre 
down His neck.” 

Tukaram makes the realisation of this 
form the sole aim of his life : — 

“ O God ! I shall do no other Sadhana 
for meeting Thee. I have made Thy 
face and feet the cynosure of my eyes.” 

He doubts that his God may be con- 
vinced of his sincerity by his simply 
saying that he has made this his only 
occupation ; and so he continues to re- 
peat that it is his only and most ardent 
desire in life : — 

“I lose my patience witiiout Thee. 
Nothing I want, O God ; for none but 
Thee gives me comfort. Show me Thy 
four-handed vision ; I am pining to see 
Thy feet.” 

In his innocent hope that his God 
may be moved easily, he tdls his dream 


of what he will do when he meets his 
God:— 

”On seeing Thee, I shall embrace 
Thy feet, and fix my vision on Them ; 
I shall stand before Thee with folded 
hands. And when Thou wilt ask, I shall 
tell Thee good things in solitude, my 
Lord.” 

But Tukaram finds that his God does 
not come to speak with him. Yet an- 
other hope lingers in his mind, that 
perhaps his God is preoccupied some- 
where else and so has not come. He 
asks Him 

“ Art Thou too engaged elsewhere, to 
attend to a devotee’s call? Or, art 
Thou caught in the meshes of the Gopis’ 
devotion and art looking at their faces ? 
Or art Thou fallen asleep? Or is the 
way that Thou hast to cross very far 
off?” 

For a moment, a doubt occurs to his 
mind that perhaiis because of his own 
faults and sins his God does not appear. 
And yet Tukaram begs Him to take 
compassion on him. He implores : — 

” I have become mad after Thee, my 
I.ord. I am vainly looking in various 
directions for Thee. I am panting with- 
out Thee as a fish without water.” 

His condition has become helpless, he 
is wearied of life, his suffering has be- 
come intense. He says : — 

” I have become wearied, my Mother, 
and can walk no longer. Lift me up 
in Thy kindness and love. Put me to 
Thy breast, and ward off my hunger.” 

Not only has he got wearied ; his 
very life is fading away. He entreats 
God to show His face once at least, and 
to clasp him to His bosom. When he 
sees that still his God does not come to 
his help he requests Him to appear in a 
dream at least. 

But all in vain ! He does not come. 
Tukaram feds disappointed ; he com- 
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plains of this to God, vainly hoping 
that, then, out of shame. He may show 
His face. He says 

“Thou art reputed to be so near. 
Thou livest in my heart and yet dost 
not show Thyself to me. Thou art cruel 
and tameless.’* 

He adds that he has remained for 
thirteen days without food and drink. 
But Tukaram finds that all this penance 
is of no use. His God still remains a 
stone image. 

Now he sees all his hopes shattered. 
He finds his God as usual indifferent to 
his torment and suffering. In a state of 
desperation he begins to abuse Him. He 
bursts out : — 

“Thou art shameless and without 
caste and race. Thou art a thief, and 
an adulterer. Thou livest upon stones, 
and mud. . . .animals and trees. I know 
that Thou art an ass, and a dog, and 
an ox, and bearest all sorts of burdens. 
Thou art a liar.” 

Even this abuse docs not satisfy 
Tukaram. He begins to question God’s 
very existence and His Godhood. He 
tells Him in a fit of anger : — 

“Thou hast forgotten that our devo- 
tion has endowed Thee with Godhood. 
Great men are short of memory. It is 
due to us that Thou art able to move. 
Thou hast lived in the great void. It is 
we who give Thee a form and a name. 
Who else cares for Thee ? ” 

He returns God’s arrogance in kind 
by saying, “ It is due to us that Thou 
art made God at all.” 

At last his mind is purged of its base 
stuff. It has become pure. His desires 
and passions are controlled. He has freed 
himself from the clutches of this mate- 
rial world. His mind has begun to re- 
veal its true nature to him. And so he 
finds that at last his denial of his God’s 


existence is having its effect. No more 
is his God a mere stone image. He 
says 

“The living body is dead, and has 
been placed in the cemetery. Passions 
are crying that their lord is gone, and 
death is crying that he has lost his con- 
trol. The fire of illumination is burning 
the body with the fuel of dispassion. 
The pitcher of Egoism is whirled round 
the head, and is broken to pieces. The 
death-cry “ I am God ” emerges voci- 
ferously.” 

Further he says, “The li^t which 
was hidden within is now illuminating 
the whole world. The joy is pervading 
everything.” And so, now he feels, 
“the image has come to life.” His God 
has put aside the veil and has come 
to meet him. He finds his patient wait- 
ing has come to success. Their long 
parting from each other has come to an 
end. He exclaims in joy : — 

“ How blessed am I that I have seen 
Thy feet to-day, O God ! To-day’s gain 
is indescribable. Its auspiciousness is 
beyond measure.” 

Then comes their meeting which he 
describes in very loving terms : — 

“Thy hand is on my head and my 
heart is on Thy feet. Thus have we been 
interlocked body into body, self into 
self.” 

He continues to speak to Him of 
what bliss, what happiness he feels 
now : — 

“ I s<xi Thy face and the vi^on gives 
me infinite bliss. My mind is riveted 
on it. and my hands cling to Thy feet. 
As I look at Thee, all my mental agony 
vanishes. Bliss is now leading me to an 
ever higher bliss.” 

In his anxiety lest he lose Him soon, 
Tukaram asks God to wait a little, to 
stand before him and to look at him. 
But later he almost repents of what he 
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asked from Him in his ecstasy of joy. 
His God takes a playful and affectionate 
revenge. He punishes Tukaram for his 
childish mistake. Ttikaram complains 

“ Where can I run ? Thou folloiwest 
me wherever 1 go, and makest it im- 
possible for me to forget Thee. Thou 
hast deprived me of solitude, and there 
is no place without Thee. Thou hast 
robbed away my heart, which was all 
my treasure.” 

Tukaram is very much troubled by 
this pursuit by his God. He asks why 
God has penned him in like this from 
all sides. His God pays no attention to 
his complaint. On the other hand. He 
makes Tukaram lose even his individu- 
ality. Ttikaram finds his Self merged 
in God ; finds himself one with Him ; — 

“Deep has called into deep, and all 
things have vanished into unity. The 
waves and the ocean have beawne one. 
Nothing can come, and nothing can now 
pass away. The self is enveloping Him- 
self all around.” 

And also, “ God and Self are lying on 
the couch in me. Tukaram now sleeps 
in his own form and mystic bells lull 
him to sleep.” 

Still his God is individual. But then 
there comes a time when Tukaram finds 
his God pervading the whole universe. 

“If I mean to worship Thee, such 
worship becomes impossible, as Thou 
art identical with all means of worship. 
Tell me, my Lord, how I may worship 
Thee. If I give Thee ablutions of 
water. Thou art that. Thou art the 
scent of scents, and the fragrance of 
flowers. If I am to place Thee on a 
couch. Thou art that. Thou art all the 
food that may be offered to Thee. If 


I am to sing a song. Thou art that song. 
If I sound cymbals, Thou art those. 
There is no place whereon I could now 
dance.” 

Not only the means of worship, but 
all other things in the universe, Tukaram 
finds, his God has pervaded. He says 

“ I see Thy feet everywhere. The 

whole universe is filled by Thee 

When I walk I turn round about Thee. 
When I sleep I fall prostrate before 

Thee All wells and rivers are now 

Thyself. All houses and palaces have 
now become the temples of God — All 
men now have become God.” 

He continues to elaborate the idea 
with exquisite similes 

“When one looks into a mirror, it 
seems as if one were looking at a differ- 
ent object, and yet one is looking at one- 
self. When a brook runs into a river, 
it becomes merged with it.” 

Now he finds that in becoming one 
with his God, he has also become one 
with the whole universe. He says : — 

“By our relation to God, the whole 
world has become ours, as all pearls are 
threaded on the same string. The hap- 
piness and misery of others is reflected 
in us as the happiness and misery of 
ourselves is reflect^ in Them.” 

When he thus sere that his God and 
he are universally immanent he announ- 
ces to the world the futility of idol- 
worship. He says : — 

“ Who will care for these paltry stone- 
deities which, when they are hungry, 
beg alms for themselves ? . . . These 
little deities hide their faces under the 
red ointment which besmears their 
bodies. The real God is the universal 
immanent God.”* 


Chintamani Apte 


*The Engli^ renderings of the poems quoted in this article I have taken from 
Mysticism in Maharashtra by Prof. R. D. Ranade of the Allahabad University. I acknowl- 
edge my deep gratitude to him, 
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A short while a(^ I read in my news- 
paper that Alfred Tiedeman of our dip- 
Imnatk corps was dead, and I wonder- 
ed why the news account referred to him 
as an eccaitric. Apart from his bdng 
satisfied to live in an obscure part of the 
world, among primitive people, he had 
seemed normal enough to me when we 
were associated in the Department of 
State for the few months he was back 
here in 1930. 

But when Alfred’s son, Morpheus 
Tiedeman, called on me a week ago, I 
soon found out just how eccentric the 
father must really have been, for no 
sooner had I innocently suggested to the 
lad that perhaps we should postpone a 
long visit until the morrow as foolish 
dreams had kept me awake the night be- 
fore and left my mind sluggish, than the 
skeleton was out of the closet. 

“ Foolish dreams ! ” he cried, shocked. 
“Foolish preparation for dreams, you 
must mean, for surely dreams are never 
foolish. Or are there still occasional 
stragglers from that truth and you, my 
father’s friend, among them ! ’’ 

“ It is you who are the stray one, if 
you actually hold a brief for dreams”, 

1 said to him. 

" What ! ” Moir^ieus exclaimed. And 
his next words brou^t out that his father 
(being his only teacher) had taught him 
to live primarily to dream ; had brought 
him up to believe that the waking state 
is subsidiary to the dreaming one. 

When I had convinced Morpheus that 
men gmerally dismiss dreams li^tly, he 


asked me how they could do that. “ To 
defend dreams is the last thing I thought 
I should ever have to do ”, he said. 

I didn’t mind discussing dreams with 
the fellow, as I had lately given them a 
tittle not-too-serious thought myself. So 
I said : " I suppose tliat in every way the 
dream is inferior to the waking state; 
why, there is not even continuity from 
one dream to another.” 

“ I consider that my dreams have an 
ideal continuity”, Morpheus retorted. 

“ Dreams are no better than the waking 
preparation for them, naturally ; and if 
you can’t control the continuity of your 
dreams, it must be because you have not 
trained yourself to do so. The waking 
state is necessary to dreams, of course ; 
it is the half-way house— just as child- 
hood is necessary to adult life, without 
itself being a state one wi^es to remain 
in forever. Also, the waking state is in- 
valuable because it enables us to exercise 
control over what we are to dream— an 
ideal control so far as the dream is oxi- 
cemed, since in the dream there is no rec- 
ollection of predetermination. And per- 
haps that is free-will in the nearest sense 
that man can have it : a dreamer not 
only enjoying the experience of free-will, 
but in the waking state before the dream 
having actually ordered the approximate 
nature of that experience.” 

Morpheus went on ; “ One can dream 
of a thing from various angles, too, and 
so judge it impartially. In waking mo- 
ments, one can experience so many things 
only by eliminating other perhaps equally 
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desirable ones; the waking state’s too 
constant continuity then makes it impos- 
sible for one to try, except in imagina- 
tion, the things diminated. In dreams 
one need not be continually choosing 
what to do, what course to follow : in a 
dream one is master of time, space and 
matter and can try everything ; can even 
experience repeatedly that duality of be- 
ing which is only occasionally even ap- 
proached in the waking state.” 

As Morpheus talked, I found tnysclf 
thinking : “ Do not even I see and hear 
in my poor dreams those who live far 
away ? Do not I frequently and joyfully 
bring back from many years my own 
dead father? Does not my enemy be- 
come my brother again ? ” But I said : 
** A dream is of things not material and 
therefore of things unreal ” ; and I cited 
the story, which I suddenly remembered 
having come across in reading Plutarch, 
of the courtesan Thonis. (A certain 
Egyptian, it seems, had become enamour- 
ed of Thonis ; but the price she had set 
on her favours was a higher one than he 
wished to pay. Afterwards, he dreamed 
that he had accomplished his desire 
and his passion for her cooled. Upon 
hearing this, Thonis sued him in court 
for the money she claimed was due to 
her ; and the judge, having heard the 
case argued, ordered the man to place in 
a glass vessel the exact sum demanded 
and to wave it backwards and forwards 
while Thonis clutched at its shadow, be- 
cause the young man’s dream had been 
but a shadow of reality.) 

I heard substantially the same story 
from Father ”, Morpheus said, “ as of the 
woman Lamia. There is nothing proved 
by it, though. The judge should have 
awarded the woman even more gold than 
^e had asked (to pay her in your coin), 
or (as 1 would have it) suggested to her 


the far greater pleasure she might obtain 
by going home and dreaming she had re- 
ceived the gold. It is not sufficient to 
say of a dream that it is but a shadow of 
reality— although I suppose how much 
nK>re than a shadow it is may vary in 
this case and that, just as waking life 
means infinitely more to one man than 
to another, and more at certain times 
than at others. 

“But you must be waiting for me to 
tell you ”, he continued, “ how you can 
bring more continuity into your dreams.” 

“ Not I ”, I protested. “ I might start 
dreaming I was in hell, and not enjoy 
the continuity. I’ll at least become more 
satisfied first that you have this continu- 
ity under control, that you can cut short 
an unhappy dream.” 

“ What ! you arc afraid of this thing 
you have just compared to a shadow ? ” 
Morpheus taunted me. “Or are you 
admitting, after all, that you do consider 
a dream to be quite real? I don’t so 
live myself that I have unhappy dreams 
except in the slight proportion that I find 
desirable to give balance to dream-life ; 
but it may be just as well to do as you 
suggest and let the ’ how ’ of continuity 
rest until you have more confidence in 
me. 

And then I thought I had a real point 
against the dream. “ When one is 
awake ”, I said, “ one can not only judge 
one's dreams and see that they are unreal, 
but one can also at any moment reason 
about the validity of the waking state 
one finds oneself in at that moment. In 
a dream, one never doubts the dream’s 
reality ; one hasn’t an aware-enough intel- 
ligence to do so ; one doesn’t even know 
that the waking state exists as a separate 
thing.” 

“ Oh man, have you none of the artist 
in you ? ** Morpheus cried. “ What you 
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have done is to cite another good point 
for the dream. You have shown that a 
dream is more real to a dreamer than the 
waking state is to a man awake ; that 
the creator of dreams must have learned 
from the waking state never to let 
dreamers even once doubt the dream’s 
reality. You are getting your arguments 
tangled, too : first you reject the dream 
because you doubt its realness ; then you 
uphold the waking state because a man 
can doubt its reality ! ” 

What was the matter with me ? Sure- 
ly Morpheus was not right, and I wrong ! 
Frankly, I was nonplussed for a moment ; 
but Morpheus kept right on. 

“Perhaps you won’t get so worked 
up ’’, he said. “ if you will let yourself 
realize that I do not so much claim that 
waking life is but a dream, as say that 
dreams are the equal of, or something 
better than, waking life— or, more exact- 
ly, that dreams can be made to be this.** 

When I then mentioned a dream’s 
comparative briefness, how Morpheus 
howled me down ! “ The Truth is he ex- 
ulted, “ that dreams— with complete con- 
tinuity if you so want them — ^last centu- 
ries longer to the trained dreamer than 
the fullest waking life. Wliy, you can’t 
consistently do other than dismiss waking 
life as worthless because it is such a mite 
in eternity, if you are going to dismiss 
even a brief, isolated dream as valueless 
because it is brief compared to the wak- 
ing state. No, either both dreaming and 
being awake are degrees of the same 
good, because both are * existing ’ ; or 
neither is of worth, because both are 
finite.” 

“ But there is no real time and space 
in a dream ”, I said. 

“ There is no real time, space, or mat- 
ter in the waking state, either ”, 
Morpheus countered. “ One has but to 


realize that an experience of an hour by 
a waking-state clock can be consummated 
in a dream in the space of a few seconds 
by that clock, to be forced to the con- 
clusion that time is always an illusion 
(for if it existed at all in the sense in 
which you think it does, its existence 
would be constant). And if a sleeper 
in a room on a bed can dream himself 
on a far ocean in a boat (and be satis- 
fied he is on that ocean), there is no 
good reason for supposing that he does 
not (awake) experience what he does 
without there being a world of ‘ real ’ 
space and matter. Time, space, and mat- 
ter have no existence except in the idea 
of them, and as this idea of reality is 
more intensive in a dream, the dreaming 
state is for that reason alone tnore de- 
sirable than the waking one.” 

” You have no God in your dreams ”, 
I told Morpheus—” no hope of immor- 
tality.” He replied that he was better 
off than that : that in his dreams he had 
no need of a God, no least doubt of his 
immortality. 

” That’s an animal existence ”, I cried. 

” Don’t forget ”, he retorted, “ that I 
have all you have, plus the dream. Prove 
that the dream is less than 1 rate it, and 
1 will still have the waking state you are 
so keen about.” 

” And speaking of God and immortal- 
ity ”, said Morpheus, ” don’t forget that 
in the dream there is a much nearer ad- 
herence to the counsel, ‘Do right be- 
cause right is right ’ (not to say that the 
dream conception of * right ’ coincides 
with the waking definition of it) — ^and 
man’s adherence to that counsel is, I 
hazard, the real goal of most that is ad- 
mirable in religious teaching.” 

Morpheus went on to tell me that his 
dreams sometimes seemed, strangely 
enough, to for^dl certain happenings of 
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the waking state ; and to admit that the 
waking and dreaming states when fully 
understood might justly come to be con- 
sidered as of equal worth, complementary 
to each other. 

But I would not compromise ; instead, 
I quoted to him what Mencken once 
wrote about idealism : “ In order to 

make an 3 rthing out of it, one must first 
be an idealist. That is to say, in order 
to be instructed one must first be con- 
vinced.” 

‘‘That is clever rather than damag- 
ing”, Morpheus said, and to my confu- 
sion he reminded me of opposite uses of 
the same thought all the way from 
Christ’s great words to the effect that 
those who are of the truth will hear it, 
to Shaw’s aphorism that one cannot un- 
derstand honour until one has achieved 
it. 

‘‘Let me prove to you”, Morpheus 


then said, ‘‘that dreams are subject to 
control— even that your dreams are sub- 
ject to my control. All that it will be 
necessary for you to do is to go to sleep 
for a few minutes. You should be able 
to do that in your diair quite easily, as 
you didn’t rest well last night; and 1 
shall waken you as soon as you are com- 
pletely asleep — and tell you the main 
facts of what you have dreamt.” 

Although 1 realized that Morpheus 
would probably waken me in such a way 
that he would naturally be able to tell 
approximately what manner of dream 
that method of awakening would have 
induced in me, 1 was curious enough to 
submit to the experiment. But for all 
his fine talk, while 1 slept Morpheus must 
have come to realize the essential weak- 
ness of his position, for he was gone 
from my apartment when I awoke and 
has not presumed to visit me again. 

Edward Farrell 


ON FREEDOM 


A curiously truncated definition of 
freedom given a few months ago in a 
broadcast address by Dr. Robert Ley, 
Chief of the German Labour Front, is 
quoted by Raymond Gram Swing who 
writes in The Nation (New York) on 
‘‘ Youth, War, and Freedom ” 

A man is free first ^hen he can eat, 
drink, dress and live as and where he pleasci? 
or finds necessary ; second, when he can 
wander out into the world whenever and 
however he pleases ; and, third, when others 
honour and esteem his labours. That is 
the true meaning of freedom. 

Mr. Swing points out that not even 
such freedom as this exists in practice 
in a totalitarian state and that even as 
the formulation of an ideal the definition 
omits freedom of thought and of speech, 
freedom to formulate one’s own expe- 


rience of truth, freedom 

to contribute responsibly to the commu- 
nity, to help shape its life and direct its 
affairs. His freedom gives man an economic 
minimum and a sense of satisfaction in his 
labour, which surely is grxxf. But it dis- 
regards his individual spiritual life, and the 
co-operation of men's individual spiritual 
lives for the benefit of tlie community and 
of the state. To put it bluntly, man is 
economically free but politically and spi- 
ritually enslaved. 

7'he shadow of freedom without its sub- 
stance can never satisfy the human soul. 
Not such, Mr. Swing shows, is the in- 
dividual freedom that has been fought 
for down the centuries during which men 
have striven to be free and died to be 
free. They cared for that real freedonL 
he writes, ‘‘and unless we care for it 
we are going to lose it.” 



THE MESSAGE OF THE THEORY OF KARMA 

[H. G. Naiahati, M.A., is chiefly interested in the study of Hindu philoso* 
phy and pursues his research in the original Sanskrit texts.— Ed.] 


It is in the Bjhad^mtyaka Upm^ad 
(IV. 4. 2) that we find the statement 
that at death, when the Soul leaves the 
body, it carries with it its knowledge 
{VidyS), its deeds (Karma), and its 
reminiscent impressions (Purva-prajna). 
Later in the same tract we read that it 
is these three factors that are chiefly in- 
strumental when the Soul takes up 
another body. This does not mean that 
these three factors are the sole deter- 
minants of the fate of an individual, for 
the existence of a fourth is evidenced by 
at least two other texts in Indian lit- 
erature. This is man’s individual effort, 
called Paurufa or Prayalna. The 
Ydjnavalkya-smrti (I. 350-51), which 
takes a moderate view, says that like 
the two wheels of a chariot, Prarabdho- 
karma and a man’s personal effort 
(Purufokdra) should work in uni- 
son. And the Yoga-vasi^tha (II. 5-9), 
which is less moderate, dwells at great 
length on the superiority of human effort 
(Paurufa) to Prarabdha-kartna. Wheth- 
er human effort (Paurufa) is stronger 
than Prdrabdha or not, there can be 
no doubt that tradition accepts human 
volition (PauTUfa or Purufakdra) as 
one of the causes of man's happiness or 
misery in this world. 

After this brief notice of the tradi- 
tional account of the theory of Karma, 
let us see if the various charges levelled 
agaiiKt the theory can be answered. 

It is well known that the doctrine of 
Karma, whose main purpose is to seek 
the origin of human happiness and suf- 
fering, is nothing more than the mere 
extension of the theory of Causation to 


the realm of Ethics. It points out that 
the individual himself is the author of 
his fortune or misfortune. People who 
follow such a theory cannot reasonaUy 
be expected to believe in “Fate” or 
such other outer and inexplicable 
agencies of happiness or misery. In fact, 
the YogOrvad^tha (II. 6. 4a) says that 
“there is no Destiny apart from one’s 
own deeds in his previous lives ” (Prak 
svakarmetarakaram dmvam noma na 
vidyate). It is, therefore, dear that the 
theory of Karma is not fatalistic in the 
ordinary sense. 

An objection may, however, be raised 
that the check to human freedom is, 
so far as the theory of Karma is con- 
cerned, only intrinsic and not extrinsic, 
for, while it gives freedom to man when 
it makes him alone responsible for his 
actions, it also makes him helpless whoi 
he is asked imperatively to reap in a 
succeeding life the consequences of what 
he did in his previous life or lives. This 
objection can be answered in two ways : 
first, it is necessary to remember that 
a man’s Karma is not the sole cause of 
his happiness or misery in this world, 
but only one among the various factors 
that bring such pleasure or pain to him. 
As already menticxied, a certain amount 
of personal responsibility is vested in 
man, by means of which he is at liberty 
either to make or to mar himsdf. If 
he should not use this power, called 
PauTufa or Prayatna, nobody else is to 
blame; and belief in the doctrine of 
Karma does not come into conflict with 
belief in this personal reqxmsibility. 
It is, therefore, dear that Karma is not 
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the all'cause of human experience, and 
that acceptance of personal responsibility 
is not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
tenet. 

Secondly, granting that Karma is the 
sole agency of man’s experience in this 
world, we find that the doctrine still 
admits of human freedom, though in 
an indirect manner. When the law of 
Karma lays down the rule that one who 
has been virtuous in a previous life 
shall enjoy happiness in a succeeding 
birth, and that one who was vicious in 
a previous life shall suffer misery in his 
coming birth or births, we have in it 
an ethical law which is both just and 
rigorous. Accordingly, while the good 
man has no fear of losing what is law- 
fully due to him, the wicked man has 
absolutely no means of escape from what 
is inevitable for him. 

A study of this law should make a 
man understand that the law of Karma 
is an ethical code, and that its chief 
purpose in administering justice merci- 
lessly is only to point out to people that 
their real path of conduct is the path 
of virtue, straying from which brings 
serious consequences. The doctrine of 
Karma, therefore, indirectly points out 
that “ ethical advance is the sole aim of 
all our activities ”, and so we arc bound 
to take it that it implies freedom of 
action. It is a fantasy to think that the 
doctrine of Karma comes in the way of 
individual freedom. 

We will now consider the objection 
that it preaches Pessimism. Very fre- 
quently the charge is brought against 
the doctrine of Karma that it rings a 
note of pessimism and that it is there- 
fore a very bad incentive, nay even an 


obstruction to moral progress. ” Pes- 
simism”, to take one ddinition of it, 
“implies the conviction that evil and 
suffering predominate over good and 
happiness.” It may be that the Indian, 
making sure that supreme happiness is 
unattainable on earth, looks forward to 
attaining it in another world. It may 
be that he sincerely craves for the other 
world wherein he will be rid of all the 
miseries of this. It may be that his one 
desire on earth is to attain tnok$a, which 
is no more than complete ddiverance 
from the cycle of births and deaths. But 
all these cannot be taken as evidence 
that the Indian hates the world in which 
he lives. It has, indeed, been universally 
accepted that the Bg-Vedic Aryans at 
least gloried in the life they lived on 
earth, and that they desired to prolong 
their life as much as possible rather than 
to get out of it. Even after death, the 
world they desired was not a world bereft 
of all mundane enjoyments, but a world 
which can well be described as “ a glori- 
fied world of material joys”.^ There 
may be a number of passages in the 
Upmii^ads where the unpleasantness and 
the unsatisfactoriness of life on earth 
have been stressed. But even this atti- 
tude cannot be called pessimistic. As 
Professor Keith has remarked, 

“ To find real pessimism in the 
Upanisads apart from mild expressions 
of the unsatisfactoriness of the finite 
compared with the infinite is impos- 
sible.”* 

The doctrine of Karma cannot, there- 
fore, be considered to entail a pessimistic 
attitude of mind. As a thorough 
champion of human freedom, its chief 
tenet is that the cause of a man's suf- 


^For a fuller aooount of heavei^ according to Vedic people, see the writer’s article 
” On the Origin of the Doctrine of Samnia”. {Tke Poona Orientatist, VoL IV, Part 4)« 
* A, B. Keith's Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 581, 
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fering is to be sought not elsewhere, but 
only in the man himself. The individual 
alone is responsible for his present lot. 
But the doctrine of Karma does not stop 
at pointing out the cause of human 
suffering. It indirectly makes the indi- 
vidual understand that the right code of 
human conduct is the code of virtue. To 
follow that code is to enjoy happiness, 
and to stray away from it is only to 
suffer misery. The theory of Karma, 
therefore, has within it a solution to 
offer not merely as regards the cause of 
suffering but also as regards the method 
of obviating it. 

This can never be the characteristic 
of a purely pessimistic doctrine. In fact, 
real pessimism is a mental aberration 
unknown in a normal mind. It can only 
be a product of a disturbed mind or a 
diseased body. A man may be pessi- 
mistic at times, but pessimism can only 
be a passing phase, never a permanent 
attitude of mind. The only logical 
course for a pessimist is suicide,^ and 
belief in pessimism is inconsistent with 
the tenets of any religion. The urge 
of life is so imperious in all human 
b^ngs that it is difficult to imagine any 
society which can lay down a pessimistic 
attitude towards life as its guiding prin- 
ciple. If the mere condemning of the 
sorrows in the present world means 
pessimism, few religions on earth can 
claim to be non-pcssimistic. Statements 
are abundant in Christianity and other 
religions where a feeling of disgust is 
shown towards this world on the ground 
of its being steeped in evil and in misery. 

In the famous encyclical Rerum Nava- 
rum of Pope Leo XIII. issued in May 
1891, the Pope says* 


**To suffer and to endure therefore, 
is the lot of humanity ; let men try as 
they may, no stren^h and no artifice 
will ever succeed in banishing from 
human life the ills and troubles which 
beset it. If any there are who pretend 
differcntly--who hold out to a hard 
pressed people, undisturbed repose and 
constant enjoyment— they cheat the 
people and impose upon them, and their 
lying promises will only make the evil 
worse than before. There is nothing 
more useful than to look at the world as 
it really is— and at the same time look 
elsewhere for a remedy to its troubles.” 

These are words replete with the 
idea of pessimism, and there seems to 
be no special reason why. of the various 
religious systems. Hinduism ought to be 
singled out and dubbed pessimistic. If. 
however, we desire to absolve all these 
religions from such a gross libel, we 
would do well to consider all those state- 
ments wherein the world is condemned, 
as arthavdda, whose chief purpose is to 
point out the necessity and importance 
of being abstemious as regards worldly 
enjoyments. In order to point out the 
supreme imix)rtance of the other world, 
the various religions often indulge in 
exaggerating the evils of this mundane 
existence but to understand in a literal 
sense what is intended figuratively is a 
breach of dialectical discipline ; the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya school call such an 
argument an Upacdra-chala.^ 

It is thus clear that pes^mism, as a 
religious tenet or a moral principle, is 
incompatible with the spirit of any re- 
ligion and especially that such a cham- 
pion of human freedom as the theory of 
Karma cannot involve a pessimistic 
attitude towards life. 

If. now, we condemn pessimism as an 


' C/. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, pp. 167-8. 
* Quoted in Jawaharlal's Autobiography, p. 519, 

^ fiyaya-SutraSt I. 2. 14. 
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unhealthy state of mind, it does not 
mean that the opposite tendency, viz,, 
[^limism, is the right attitude. Not 
infrequently we find that a thorough- 
going belief in optimism leads to gro- 
tesque results. If pessimism would make 
a man absolutely hopeless, optimism 
very often makes him too hopeful. As 
Inge would say, 

“An optimist is a barometer stuck 
at set fair whatever the weather may 
be. The man who says ‘ I am always 
an optimist* is a very irritating kind 
of fool. He is the kind of man who 
would buy from a Jew and sell to a 
Scot and expect to make a profit.**^ 

The right attitude of mind, therefore, 
ought to be neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic, but a happy combination of 
both. While it is right for the individual 
to be conscious of the evils that exist in 
the world he lives in, it is necessary for 


him to be conscious also of the means 
of getting rid of these evils. This attitude 
of mind is described by modem psychol- 
ogists as Meliorism, and it is this that 
is the tme import of the theory of 
Karma. It is this alone that is the 
import of the Upankads as expounded 
by Suresvara and others. 

Meliorism is defined as “the science 
of the improvement or amelioration of 
the human or social state ’*,^ and from 
what we know of the theory of Karma 
we know that its purpose also is not 
different. In making the individual 
suffer for his past deeds, and in thereby 
making him fret, it is implied in the 
doctrine of Karma that the sure method 
of deliverance from suffering is to follow 
the path of virtue. Neither Pessimism, 
nor Optimism, but only Meliorism, pure 
and simple, can, therefore, be the genuine 
import of the doctrine of Karma. 

H. G. Narahari 


THE PROGRESS 

The pretensions of wealth as well as 
of birth are exposed by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar in Man in India (July- 
September) which reproduces a lecture 
that he gave a few months ago at Dhan- 
bad. Every caste, he declares, is a mixed 
group. He brands as a fiction the exis- 
tence of water-tight divisions of the 
population, maintaining that certain 
groups of the superior social orders in- 
clude pariahs and the poverty-stricken 
among their ancestors. 

And this enables me to conclude also that 
the unknown, the lower, the inferior, the 
depressed, and the paii^ of to-day is tend- 
ing to grow into the renowned, the higher, 
the superior, the Birman of to-morrow. 
In other words, the world is being consider- 
ably created and conquered all the time by 
die pari^ It is the jxior that have con- 

quered in the past and it is the poor that 

^ W. R. Inge’s Points of View, p. 48. 

* L. F. Ward’s The Psychic Factors t 


)F 'J’HE PARIAH 

bid fair to conquer in the present. 

For example, he declares, the men and 
women who have been making Bengali 
culture known in the world 

arc the adhpe^ kha^a (half-mealcr), non- 
income-tax-paying, poverty-stricken pwple, 
the children of clerks, peasants and artisans, 
born and bred in mud-hovels and under 
leaking thatched roofs. 

“ A man’s a man for a* that ! *’ 

But while recognizing that the racial 
and social “distances” between the 
lower and the higher are not as wide 
and deep as may be imagined by both, 
Professor Sarkar does not minimize the 
evils either of pariahdom or of poverty, 
insisting that they be “combated and 
annihilated by every possible means and 
in every region ”, 

Civilization, p. 290. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


JOAD INTERVIEWS HIS COUNTRYMEN* 


Another book by that prolific writer, 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad. His views arc 
familiar, or ought to be, to the present 
generation, for he believes in hammering 
his ideas into the brains of his readers. 
He is a utilitarian, believes in the good 
things of life and is desperately against 
war just because it militates against the 
good things in life and makes life 
harder for millions. It goes without 
saying that the book is bound to be 
saying hard things about war. But it is 
a tribute to England that such a book 
wherein he could speak of England and 
France as two retired burglars could see 
the light of day. An expression like 
this in Germany or Italy or Russia 
would have landed him in a concen- 
tration camp with the greatest de^spatch. 
But then this is just the reason why, 
in spite of his pacifism, he recognises 
that Hitler must be brought low, by 
force if possible, but he has no faith in 
this, and so he looks ahead and tries 
to see what steps can be taken to make 
wars impossible in the future. He has 
his own ideas, but he would like to 
learn from others. And so his quest 
begins. 

He goes to different people, whom he 
describes with rather disconcerting frank- 
ness, but whose names of course cannot 
be divulged. So they just figure as A to 
F. A is a good patriot, to whom Mr. 
Joad willingly awards 90% marks for 
his sincerity, but gives a gmdging 60% 
for his intellect, because A is against 
war and yet enters with zest into the 
spirit of war to bring Hitler to heel. B is 
a titled war-winner and C is a woman, 
a hater of Huns, whose English patriot- 
ism would not rest content with any- 
thing less than ostracising the Germans 
as a race outside the pale of civilisation ; 
and yet who inconsistently admits that 


they are wonderfully good at music, 
can be very kind even to children and 
to animals and can keep Christmas 
better than it is kept anywhere else in 
the world. But these are “ superficial ” 
virtues and so her final verdict is for 
a Carthaginian peace ; German cities are 
to be razed, the land is to be 
ploughed and then sown with salt, and 
one out of every five (Jerman women 
is to be kilkid off so that “ they stopi^ed 
breeding so many little Huns”. Inci- 
dentally we learn that this last wish 
marks a certain moral progress, when 
compared with the outpourings of another 
“ patriot ”, who “ would annihilate 
every living thing, man, woman and 
child, beast, bird and insect ” ; in fact, 
“ Germany should be laid more desolate 
than the Sahara Desert. ..if I could 
have my way” God forbid that he 
should have ! And what are we to think 
of a learned bishop in England, a 
Christian bishop, who is quoted by the 
author as saying during the last war 
that “though God could not stop the 
luiropoau war he did the next best 
thing by providing a million British 
recruits”? Mr. Joad muit carry his 
readers with him. If war could make 
us forget our humanity, it must be bad. 
But then how to prevent war ? 

Mr. Joad goes on to Mr. D, the 
reasonable pacifist, but his talk is found 
to be “a scries of syllogisms rather 
than a call to high endeavour, a 
rationalization of selfishness, possibly 
even of cowardice”. 

Mr. E has a high religion broad- 
based on genuine pacifism; he wins 
Mr. Joad's admiration, but he despairs 
of the ordinary run of mankind catch- 
ing his afflatus. Absolute pacifism is 
utopian. Is there not something more 
practical ? There is Miss F, an Oxford 


* Journey Through the War Mind. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 85. 6d.) 
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undergraduate, in her early twenties yet, 
but already a fiety Communist, who can 
justify and rationalise anything that 
Lenin chose to do or Stalin chooses to 
do. A fine specimen of enthusiastic 
womanhood of to-day, but half-baked, 
one who could not be taken seriously. 

And so Mr. Joad is stranded on the 
high rocks of thought. He has no doubt 
that Hitler must be beaten. He seems 
to admit, however grudgingly, that if 
force is ever justified it is against 
Hitler. But he knows that Hitler’s 
defeat will not end the possibility of 
war. And all his endeavours are bent 
upon making war impossible. Is this 
attainable, short of a miraculous change 
in the hearts of men ? 

In his final analysis of the ills of our 
modem world he detects one villain : 
the nationalist State. It is variously 


branded as the contemporary foe of 
human happiness”, as "an obvious 
anachronic”, as an “idol” with all 
the cruelties attached to the worship of 
idols in primitive religions. And why 
should it be impossible to put a limit 
to this 0 ^ ? And how can it be limit^ 
except with the founding of a League 
of Nations that has the power to make 
itsdf felt by its rebellious members? 
And as a first step to it we must have 
Federal Union. It is not a new idea. 
People do talk of it, and Mr. Joad has 
done well to emphasise it in his own 
graphic way. It is undoubtedly a book 
for more settled times, when men and 
women can think clearly and are free 
from passions that turn ordinary decent 
men and women into vessels of wrath 
that talk of a Carthaginian peace. 

A. R. Wadia 


TIME AND CONSCIOUSNESS^’ 


As the title shows, the purport of this 
book is that nothing dies in real time. 
The author makes a distinction between 
real time and pseudo-time. Pseudo-time 
appears to be the time which is relative 
to my ego which functions through my 
brain in waking life. To this ego, the 
past has really passed ; it is gone for 
ever. The future is not yet. The “ now ” 
is constantly moving. Both the past and 
the future arc subjective and so unreal. 
The real time is the time 2 in which 
the ego itself is the object and is seen 
to function. It implies an observer who 
is not bound to the body and who can 
observe the ego that is so bound. To 
this self the contents of all time are 
equally present. 

What has been in time 1 must remain 
unchanged, though present, throughout the 
eternity of time 2. Nothing which has 
been passed by the time 1 "now-mark” 
dies in real time. A rose which has 
bloomed once blooms for ever. 

This reminds us of the Sdkshl in 
Vedanta, to whom the contents of all 
time are equally present. They are pre- 

* Nothing Dies, By J. W. Dunne. 


sent through the very ignorance which 
the empirical ego professes of those con- 
tents. Vedanta would almost literally 
agree with Mr. Dunne’s contention : — 

Even those who assert that we must re- 
main forever ignorant of this or that fail 
to notice that ignorance which is recognised 
as ignorance cannot take the form of a 
terminating void. If you were completely 
ignorant of anything, you would not loiow 
that there was such a thing to be ignorant 
about. 

But if the contents of all time are in 
this sense immortal, this is still more so 
with our self. Nothing can bring the 
self to an end in real time. This Mr. 
Dunne proves by showing that the real 
self is not rooted in the body. 

Now, you, I repeat, observe sense-data. 
You are not a conglomeration of sights and 
sounds and tastes and smells and pressures. 
...Since the sense-data and their memory- 
images are "paralleled” by activities of 
the material brain, what is there, in that 
same brain, which parallels the you who 
observe, objectively, those sense-data? 

In another place he says : — 

You arc alive. It is presumed in logic 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 
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that you will remain alive unless there is 
evidence that somethingr will happen to 
bring about a breach of continuity. Up to 
now the materialist, confming his argu- 
ment to terms of a pseudo-time, has been 
able to produce psycho-neural parallelism 
as evidence for the validity of his prophecy. 
I have destroyed the value of that argument 
by showing that his alleged “time” is 
merely a pseudo-time. It is his turn to 
move, and to prove that we die in real time. 

We agree with Mr. Dunne as to the 
immortality of the self. Wc also agree 
with him in the importance which he 
attaches to the self. According to him, 
the self cannot be described by any sci- 
ence. Or, as we should say, the self 
which describes cannot itself be included 
in any description. If we seek to study 
the physical world, we are led to certain 
ultimate problems which implicate the 
self. This self can never be grasped or 
known. Mr. Dunne speaks of “ a meta- 
phorical ‘stick* the outer end of which 
was the objective world while the inner 
end was you”. He goes on, “And I 
asserted that, if you attempted to trace 
this stick inward, you would discover 
that the inner end receded as a rainbow 
recedes.** This recession would be in a 
series of steps known as a regress. He 
concludes that the ultimate knower can 
never be discovered. 

There are, however, certain points on 
which we cannot agree with the author. 
He thinks that there is no way out of 
the regress. We believe that every re- 
gress is the product of a wrong way of 
looking at things. The regn^ss can be 
avoided if we admit an ultimate Knowl- 
edge beyond which we cannot go. This 
Knowledge, in our opinion, is |X)ssiblc. 
The mere recognition of the regress does 
not solve anything. It is an indication 


of a view of things which cannot be ul- 
timately valid. Also, we do not agree 
with the conception of real time indicat- 
ed above. It is time in which the past, 
the present and the future are co-pre- 
sent, and in which nothing really hap- 
pens. Such tinie is not time in any 
accepted sense of the term. We cannot 
create anything in it. There can be 
no moaning for ethical values or any 
other values that can only be realised 
in time. Wc may mean by real time 
eternity itself. But then we cannot re- 
tain in it the temporal content in the 
form in which we experience that con- 
tent. If the temporal form is eliminat- 
ed, the content is bound to undergo a 
radical modification. What we can 
experience in eternity will not be any 
sense-content. Mr. Dunne says that 
there is nothing 

which can destroy your view of the whole 
”time 1 past” of your sensory experience. 
Everything that you have ever known is 
immortal, but you see it in a new light and 
possessed of new values. 

We add that these new values cannot 
be externally attached to the old form. 
The new values must change the form 
itself. 

The book is written without any 
mathematics and without technicalities. 
But it is not free from obscurity to the 
average reader. It is very difficult to 
get a clear idea of the author’s main 
thesis. One has to draw freely upon 
one’s imagination in order to give sense 
and connectedness to the several points 
raised in different chapters. A non- 
technical summary of the author’s pre- 
vious works amid easily have taken a 
more readable form. 

G. R. Malkani 


TESTING CLAIRVOYANCE* 


In The Aryan Path for March 1936, 
I had occasion to review exhaustively 
J. B. Rhine’s Extra^Sensory Perception, 
I indicated that, though in certain re- 
spects he seemed to be carrying coals to 


Newcastle as far as the Indian Psychol- 
ogy of Yoga embodied in standard 
Sanskrit classics was concerned, his 
attempt to offer scientific justification, 
under controlled laboratory conditions, 


* Extra-Sensory Perception: After Sixty Years. By J. B. Rhine and Others, 

(Henry Holt and Company, New York. $2.75) 
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of Extra-Sensory Perception, i.«., percep- 
tion through other than the known 
physiologically recognised channels of 
communication with external reality, 
would be readily welcomed in India. 
This volume, which Dr. Rhine and his 
co-workers (Pratt, Smith, Stuart and 
Greenwood) have fittingly celebrated 
the Diamond Jubilee of scientific recogni- 
tion of Extra-Sensory Perception by 
publishing, only reinforces my original 
conclusion. It contains not merely 
clarification of the many points con- 
nected with the method, technique and 
statistical results, but also a controversial 
examination of the criticisms urged 
against ESP and a refutation of rival 
hypotheses. The final part deals with 
the contemporary situation and with 
some unsolv^ problems. 

Dr. Rhine has been quite fair to his 
critics. Chapters IV, V and VI, in which 
ESP tests and results arc surveyed and 
thirty-five counter-hypotheses examined 
were sent to seven critics of ESP and 
such of the replies as were received 
have been published. Dr. Kennedy, it 
would seem, is the most uncompromis- 
ing critic. In addition to these, I would 
draw attention to Chapter VII, in which 
published criticisms are controverted 
and Chapter XVIII in which the present 
situation is sketched. 

Without repeating what I said in my 
previous notice, I would like to emphasize 
that a careful study of the literature 
available would convince the most 
confirmed opponent of the ESP school 
that in certain extraordinary cases 
perception of some gifted — I would not 
hesitate to term them abnormal or super- 
normal— individuals is so uncanny ftat 
it does not depend on the recognized 
physiological channels of reception of 
sensory stimuli and of motor response. 

Dr. Rhine seems to have no first-hand 
knowledge of Yoga. He merely quotes 
some five sentences from the work of 
an Indian writer which is based mainly 
on English translations. I do not agree 
that Yoga is “ prescientific ”. Of course, 
chronologically, the Yoga technique was 
perfected centuries before the modem 
scientific era. Factually and methodolog- 


ically, however, there is nothing either 
prescientific or unscientific about Yoga. 
Dr. Rhine’s work has fail^ to take note 
of two profoundly significant aspects of 
ESP which Yoga stresses. One is percep- 
tion of objects without the aid of known 
sense-organs, in defiance of the laws of 
time and si)ace. The second is more 
serious, and more profound. Certain 
objects like, self, soul, or mind, the exist- 
ence of which is postulated by Y<^, are 
in their nature and constitution inacces- 
sible to sense-perception. These are easily, 
clearly and distinctly perceived by ESP. 
The “ Vibhooti-Pada ” of the Yoga- 
Sutras records some striking instances of 
ESP :~(1) Knowledge of the meaning 
of the sounds and signs produced by liv- 
ing creatures, especially the language of 
animals. (2) knowledge of previous 
lives, castes, communities etc., (3) per- 
ception of the thoughts of others, (4) 
perception of objects separated by time 
and space and (5) perception of the 
nature and the doings of the denizens 
of other planets. 

At present ESP is restricted to 
card-guessing. From this to ESP as 
envisaged by Yoga is a far, far cry. I 
dismiss, as all rationalists must, the 
pinchbeck philosophers (Indian and 
European) and the counterfeit Y^is 
who make a living by duping gullible 
folk with promises of perpetual youth, 
rosy romance et hoc genus omne. Dr. 
Rhine notes that ESP is unconscious ”, 
"erratic”, and "unstable”, but the 
psycho-somatically purified or perfected 
perception of Yoga is conscious, 
SYSTEMATIC and stabij:. The need of 
the hour is that a practising Yogi sh^Id 
be studied under laboratory conditions. 
Graduates and undergraduates picked 
at random, who may by courtesy 
labelled “subjects” would ever be in 
an atmosphere of suspicion, under the 
best of controlled conditions. In Rhine’s 
work Indian psychologists acquaint^ 
with genuine Yoga will take sympathetic 
interest and, notwithstanding a million 
Kennedy’s, it must be admitted that ESP 
in para-psydiological research has come 
to stay, 

R. Naga Raja Sahma 
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Arabic Thought and Its Place in His- 
tiny. By De Lacy O’Leary, d.d. Re- 
vised Edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., London. 12s.) 

This is the second and revised edition 
of a work which first appeared in 1922. 

There are conflicting views as to the 
nature, origin, extent and ultimate effect 
of Hellenistic influence on the cultural 
life of the early Muslims. Of the trans- 
mission of Hellenistic thought into the 
Muslim world through Syriac channels 
we have no doubt, but it is still a matter 
of opinion whether Latin Scholasticism 
introduced any remarkable changes into 
the religious life and thought of the 
Arabs. The neo-Platonists represented a 
very high standard of intellectual life and 
the cultural centres of the “classic age” at 
Athens imparted philosophical and scien- 
tific knowledge to the East. Even as early 
as in the fourth century, the Greek philos- 
ophy had crossed the iEgean waters and 
come into Syria, where a schex)! was 
established at Nisibis in 310 a.d. by a 
band of Nestorian refugees who had 
fled from the persecutions of the intol- 
erant home diurch. But neither the 
Nestorian schism which is acclaimed as 
the stronghold of Greek culture till 439 
when the Emjieror Zeno expelled its 
adherents, nor the seven neo-Plalonist 
philosophers driven from their homes 
by Justinian to the Court of Nushirwan 
in 532, with their scmi-philosophical, 
semi-missionary activities throughout 
Central Asia down to Arabia, succeeded 
in permeating the theological life of 
Islam. Much emphasis is laid on the 
Arab reception of Aristotelian pliilosophy 
and on the Mu'tazilites, whose doctrines 
are said to have been ” remodelled and 
propagated under the influence of the 
philosophy of Aristotle”^ but, strange 
as it may appear, all the chief exponents 
of this ^ool, viz., al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Rushd and others, were devout 
Muslims, who did not dare assail the 
fundamental principles pf the Faith. 
A breach between philosophy and dogma, 
to a certain extent, was undoubtedly 


effected by them, but it is quite prepos- 
terous to think with Dr. O'Leary that 
“the Aristotelian philosophy was re- 
ceived by the Muslim world as a reve- 
lation supplementing the Quran,** 

We can well believe Steiner when he 
says2 that “ the Arabic Aristotelians 
were proj^erly rather Natural Scientists 
than philosophers”. Their most signal 
achievements were in the observation of 
natural phenomena, above all those of 
medicine and astronomy, but they never 
succeeded in disintegrating the tradi- 
tional theology of Islam. The Muslim 
interest in Greek philosophy, whicn re- 
sulted in the translation of a large 
number of works into Arabic, was pure- 
ly academic rather than philosophical, 
hence we feel constrained to agree with 
Dr. O’Leary when he says : — 

Thus the Quran and Aristotle were read 
together as supplementing one another in 
perfect good faith, but inevitably the con- 
clusions, and still more perhaps the method 
of Greek philosophy began to act as a 
powerful solvent on their traditional beliefs. 

H)ven the theory of the neo-Platonic 
origin of mysticism is as doubtful as 
the association of its fundamental doc- 
trines exclusively with Vedanta or with 
Buddhism ; and here Dr. O’l^ary has 
been overzcalous in establishing his hy- 
pothesis. To take an example, he des- 
cribes Taivhid or the doctrine of Uni- 
fication as “ the final union of the soul 
with God ”, in a way closely resembling 
the neo-Platonic teaching and wrongly 
adds that the exercise of the intuitive 
faculty of reason is not essential for its 
attainment. He goes a step further 
in the misrepresentation of the doctrine 
of Halfd or incarnation, which he calls 
” Taivhid taking place in this present 
life ” ; undoubtedly he is quoting from 
the Kildb al-Tawasin, when he remarks 
that here ” the Deity or God enters the 
human soul in the same way that the 
soul at birth enters the body”. This 
teaching according to his conviction is 
“a fusion of old pre-Islamic Persian 
beliefs as to incarnation and the philo- 


1 Dozy’s VIslamisme, in Chauvin’s French translation, pp. 205-207. 
* Die Mu*tazUiten oder Freidenker im Islam, p, 5, 
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sophical theories of neo-Platonism 
He adds : — 

^ This is an extremely interesting illustra- 
tion of the fusion of Oriental and Hellen- 
istic elements in Sufism and ^ows that die 
theoretical doctrines of Sufism, whatever 
they may have borrowed from Persia and 
India, receive their interpretative hypotheses 
from neo-Platonism. 

Similarly the doctrine of Fana, which 
is universally admitted on all hands to 
be of Indian origin, has been exclusive- 
ly associated with the teachings of the 


The Search jor Truth. By Sri 
Krishna Prem. (Bookland, 1, Sankara 
Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. Rs. 3/-) 

This is a collection of essays, as in- 
structive in substance as delightful in 
form, on Hindu spiritual ideals, by a 
gifted mind and an earnest seeker after 
truth. 

Man’s highest object in life is to place 
himself in right relations with the Su- 
preme Reality, by dedicating to its ser- 
vice his intellect, will and feeling. The 
means for the realization of this aim are 
lucidly explained in several essays, partic- 
ularly in those which deal with “The 
Fourfold Path of Ethical Discipline”, 
“ The BhaktuSadhana ” and “ The Wor- 
ship of God”. Neither the study of 
sacred scriptures nor the guidance, when- 
ever possible, of a projjerly qualified 
teacher, should be neglected. Books, 
however, are useful only in so far as they 
enable us to understand that truth is 
witiiin us. The true Guru is the “ Light 
which is reflected in the sattvic buddhi ” 
and which ^ves us knowledge free from 
all doubt and hesitation. The little book 
is a manual of spiritual life by one who 
sp^s out of the fulness of his experi- 
ence. 

In his striking essay on “ The Birth of 
Sri Krishna ”, the author points out the 
symbolical or inner si^ificance of the 
great passage in the Gita in which the 
Divine Charioteer says that he is born 
from age to age for the salvation of the 
good, the destruction of the wicked and 
the establishment of Dharma. 

If, as ordinarily understood, the destruc- 


neo-Platonists ; an assertion which the 
author has failed to establish. In the 
case of the doctrine of the “unitive 
state” he is quite uncertain whether it 
was borrowed from Buddhism, Gnosti- 
cism or neo-Platonism but, strange as it 
may appear, he says : — 

But in lliis as in other parts of Sufi ^- 
culation it seems that the constructive 
theory employed in forming a theological 
system was* neo-Platonic : even in mysticism 
the Greek mind exercised its influence in 
analysing and constructing hypotheses. 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat 

tion of the wicked took place at the end of 
the Dwapura Yuga, it is no consolation to 
those who seek salvation now. 

Our true enemies are not without but 
within us ; they are desire, anger, greed, 
delusion, envy and pride, and they are 
overcome when the Divine Spirit mani- 
fests itself in ourselves. 

If it were not ungracious to quarrel 
with one who is entitled to our grati- 
tude, it might be observed that in his 
otherwise admirable essay on “Cruelty 
and Religion” our author is less than 
just to Sankara and Ramanuja. If they 
are open to censure for quoting with- 
out protest, in their commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras, the Smriti injunction 
that the cars of a Sudra who hears the 
Veda should be filled with molten lead 
and lac, we should not forget that San- 
kara did not hesitate to declare that one 
who looked upon the phenomenal world 
in the light of non-duality was his Guru, 
whether he was a Chapclala or a Dwija, 
and that Ramianuja accepted a Sudra for 
his teacher and encouraged the spiritual 
uplift of even Panchamas. 

In the essay on “The Pollution of 
Temples ” the author gives weighty rea- 
sons for allowing the so-called untouch- 
ables to offer worship in Hindu temples. 
It is a pleasure to quote from the essay 
the words of Pramathanatha Tarkabhu- 
shan : — 

In whatsoever caste he may have been 
bom, he who has abandoned low conduct 
and in whose clean heart bhagawat bhakti 
has arisen, he is touchable, he is pure. 

N. Narasimha Moorty 
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Holy Images, Four Lectures given on 
Lord Gifford's Foundation in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1933. By Edwyn 
Bevan. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

The subject of image-woi^hip is one 
of the most important in the study of 
religion, and the present work on it by 
Edwyn Bevan is scholarly, instructive 
and extremely interesting. The author 
does not deal with Hindu image-worship 
at length as he does with the Western 
pagan and the Christian. His views on 
Hinduism are based on three works, Ru- 
dolf Otto’s Gottheit und Gottheiten der 
Arier, Lajpat Rai’s The Arya Samaj, 
and Hastings* Encyclopxdia of Religion 
and Ethics, Had he consulted an ortho- 
dox Hindu who is well acquainted with 
the subject he could have had an ade- 
quate appreciation of what the Hindu 
tbinks about holy images. 

Swami Dayanand was shocked to find 
a mouse climbing up the image of Siva, 
either because he identified the image 
with Siva himself or because, though 
treating it as a symbol, he doubted its 
holiness in that Siva allowed an unclean 
creature to climb up it. Many illiterate 
and ignorant people in their unrcflectivc 
moments identify the image with the god 
but the great majority treat the image 
only as a symbol. That Hindu religious 
art is preeminently symbolic is accepted 
by many interpreters. The four hands 
of the image of Vishnu, for example, do 
not signify that Vishnu has actually four 
hands, but that he has supernormal 
power. The disc or the wheel in one of 
his hands is not really a weapon but the 
wheel of time. Thus everything about 
the image is symbolic of something cos- 
mic and philosophical. 

Not only images but also stories about 
gods, it is said, have three meanings, the 
ddhydtmic, the ddhidaivic, and the adhi- 
bhautic. The first is the absolute or the 
philosophical meaning, the second, the 
religious meaning or the meaning in terms 
of gods and demons, and the third, the 
ffoss or physical meaning. Thus there 
is the Adhyatmardmdym^a or the philo- 
sophical Rdmdyat^a, in which Rama and 


the other characters do not represent gods 
or human beings, but philosophical prin- 
ciples. Similarly the images too have a 
philosophical meaning. For instance in 
the Bhagavadgita, when Krishna shows 
his visvarupa or world-form to Arjuna, he 
says that he is Kala or time. Here Kala 
may mean physical time, or the god 
Mahakala who is worshipped in Ujjain, 
or reality in its temporal aspect, that is, 
the Absolute in its relation to the spa- 
tio-temporal world. The picture of this 
reality is drawn in many books as a big 
human being with many hands, out of 
whose mouth the whole creation, includ- 
ing humanity, is issuing and into which 
it is entering to be crushed between the 
teeth. Woodroff’s Garland of Letters 
interpreting Kali, the terrible figure which 
is the feminine aspect of Kala, would be 
interesting reading in this connexion. 

This aspect of the significance of the 
holy images is not discussed by Bevan. 
The question with which he mainly occu- 
pies himself is whether images are to be 
worshipped and whether they are to be 
thought of as representing God, but not 
how they are to represent God. But a 
discussion of the latter would have bet- 
ter elucidated the former question. The 
aim of image-worship is not merely to 
give a god to the ignorant but to create 
in them a sense or feeling of the ulti- 
mate reality ; call it numen or the nou- 
menon. When it is admitted that it 
cannot be thought of as having forms 
that we know of, how are we to thirds of 
it except symbolically ? Then arises the 
question, what sort of symbols is to be 
used? The symbol must be capable of 
producing in our minds, when it is 
meditated upon, a feeling that is ade- 
quate to reality. 

Not only can no image represent God, 
but also no picture can represent man or 
any other thing. The latter is only a 
generalised notion of the former. Hence 
botli representations may be forbidden. 
Still they are symbols, clues to the ori- 
ginal which can never be thought of in 
its purity. 

Then there is the question whether the 
idea of the divine is to be produced by 
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anything mundane. The Hindu sees no 
objection to it If the world is God’s 
creation, it is not absolutely unholy and 
somehow must be capable of guiding our 
minds towards God. And how it is to 
guide us, that is, what the form of the 
object that is to guide us ^ould be, is 
only a question of expediency. Bevan’s 
own view is sound, that every help may 


The Beginnings of Gnostic Christianity. 
By L. Gordon Rylands, b.a., b.sc., 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
15s.) 

By Gnostic Christianity the author 
of this erudite study means the 
Christianity of Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. His book is mostly devoted to 
an intensive examination of the gnosis 
doctrine of Jewish-Gnostic communities 
in the first Christian century, a period 
of religious syncretism in the course of 
which there arose Jewish sects deeply 
infiltrated by Greek Philosophy and 
iwhat the author calls, ** oriental 
theosophy ’’—^sects like the Naassenes^ 
the Peratai, the Sethians and the 
Clementines. About the nature and 
teaching of these sects there is, however, 
little extant knowledge and such as there 
is derives largely from late sources, e.g., 
Philo, Origen and Josephus. For this 
reason the ar^ments of Drews, Robert- 
son and Smith to the effect that the 
name of Jesus was applied to the pre- 
Christian Messiah (Christos) arc lacking 
in force. 

But Mr. Rylands marshals his 
evidence astutely. He emphatically 
declares that “The Christology of the 
Gnostic sects was evolved in complete 
independence of the Gospel story and of 
the person of Jesus.” The inference fol- 
lows, though Mr. Rylands does not elab- 
orate it, that PUulinism and Johanninc 
mystical Christology have their source 
in the Grxsstic sects. Jesus was a divine 
name before the Christian era. Doubt- 
less it was; but that of itself makes a 
flimsy case against the actual existence 
of the Jesus of the Gospels. Nor does it 
appear to us that the author’s exhaustive 
and illuminating study of the Odes of 


be taken from the material object and 
from sense-stimulation to produce in 
ourselves the consciousness of the higher 
reality. 

The book contains discussions on 
many connected topics to refer to which 
is not possible in this review, but which 
the reader may profitably read himself. 
The work is undoubtedly a valuable one. 

P. T. Raju 

Solomon— a psalm-book of one of the 
heretical Jewish sects— adds materially to 
his primary case. The Odist breathes 
the atmosphere of the Wisdom literature, 
not of the New Testament ; his Christos 
is not the Christian's Lord. That can 
be granted ; but there is still no irrefut- 
able case against critics like Guignebert 
who maintain that the Gospel Jesus was 
an actual personage who was lilted into 
the mythological framework of his time. 
As Guignebert says, “Christian propa- 
ganda created, developed and elaborated 
a Christ myth at the expense of Jesus. 

But it did not invent Jesus himself ’’ 

Yet it is true that we know very little 
about the historic Jesus : the grains of 
information we glean from the Gosix'ls 
have become very dubious mountains. 
Jesus the prophet and teacher becomes 
Christ the Saviour-God. This trans- 
formation professing Christians will have 
sooner or later to recognise, and books 
like Mr. Rylands’s will help them to do 
so. 

Yet in one sense, the traditionalist 
Christian is perhaps nearer the truth than 
the old-school liberal. The New Testa- 
ment as a whole, taken at its face value, 
is aglow with the conviction that Jesus 
is the Christ, the veritable Son of God. 
That, says the liberal, is mythology. 
Well and good, mythol^ it is ; but the 
liberal’s Perfect Man is sheer romanti- 
cism. That then is the dilenuna forced 
upon thinking Christians to-day. They 
must boldly recognise the presence of 
myth in their Christianity ; discover 
and interpret the essential and universal 
meaning of this myth ; and at all costs 
preserve the Christian ethic of love to 
God and Man. 


Lesue Belton 
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Poltergeists. By Sacheverell Sit- 
well. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 
15s.) 

Readers of this book are repeatedly 
warned that they should expect no ex- 
planation of the stories related. In fact 
Mr. Sitwell insists that no such explana- 
tion exists. The result is a volume of 
uncertain entertainment though it might 
so easily have been made of more than 
passing interest, a book of valuable in- 
struction at a time when the ** world ” of 
which it treats is playing so vital a role 
in human affairs. 

We may therefore be excused if we 
leave these stories to the casual reader 
and seek in the teachings of pagan 
philosophers, the Hermetists, the Gnos- 
tics, the Egyptians and the Greeks, keys 
to file rationale of poltergeist phenomena 
which, far from denying, they taught as 
a science. 

Poltergeists have long been known in 
the East as a class of elementals or 
nature forces, good or bad, each class 
having a name which afforded the key 
to the nature of its activities. These for- 
ces, conscious but not self-conscious, and 
devoid of will, are the servile agents of 
those whose power is derived from 
a knowledge of the occult laws of nature, 
but they obtain complete mental and 
moral sway over the medium, certain 
vicious types enticing their victims to end 


The Mm irom Heathen. By A. C. 
Garrett. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

This book claims to be a simpler 
and more complete life of Christ than 
many that have recently appeared, a re- 
statement of the subject embodying the 
results of the latest scholarship and yet 
designed for the general reader It cer- 
tainly is a popular, as distinct from a 
sdiolarly, narrative of the life of Jesus 
and the author tries to make it vivid by 
references to his own experiences in Pal- 
estine, first-hand acquaintance with the 
land of Jesus* activities being an invalu- 
able asset to a narrator of his life. 

But the effort made by the writer to 


by suicide a life of moral degradation, 
l^ile some delight in the freshly spilt 
blood of war on which they thrive, 
others are satisfied with the tricks of 
which Mr. Sitwell writes. Known as 
gnomes, sylphs, fairies, djins etc., they 
are the Soul of the elements, the capri- 
cious forces in Nature acting under one 
immutable Law, inherent in these Centres 
of Force and subject to the trained will 
of man. 

Hosts of these elementals are constant- 
ly magnetically attracted and repdled 
by our thoughts. Some remain to enter in- 
to certain aspects of our constitution and 
have to do with the building of character, 
birth and death, fate and free-will, 
moods and many diseases. More than a 
hint as to the extraordinary power of 
individuals who can accomplish the good 
or evil they would without apparently 
lifting a finger is not hard to discern. 

Yet Mr. Sitwell leaves these interest- 
ing aspects of the question untouched 
and contents himself with tale telling. 

Those interested in the philosophy 
arising from the subject of poltergeiste 
should study Madame Blavatsky’s Isis 
Unveiled as well as certain of her articles 
devoted to this and kindred subjects. 
There they will find not only those 
scientific explanations denied^ by Mr. 
Sitwell, but phenomena of infinitely more 
extraordinary and thrilling character. 

D. C. T. 

weave a continuous narrative out of the 
often conflicting records in the Gospds 
seems to be uncritical. Thus he finds 
room for two cleansings of the Temple, 
one at the beginning of the ministry ac- 
cording to the Johannine Gospd and the 
other at its close according to the far 
more probable Synoptic tradition. Then 
again, no discrimination is made between 
the divergent accounts of Jesus* baptismal 
experience and the testimony of John the 
Baptist in the Synofptics and in ^e 
Fourth (k)spel. Although recent criti- 
cism is inclined to admit the greater 
veracity of the Fourth Gospel in certain 
details, yet nothing has shaken the con- 
sensus of modem scholarship that the 
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Synoptics, especially Mark, give the ba- 
sic outline of the life of Jesus and that 
St. John’s narrative is at fundamental 
variance with that in its general con- 
ception and presentation. 

The book takes its title from the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the term Son of 
Man, which Jesus constantly used with 
reference to himself. The Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus— “ Son of M|an ” 
was one of the many Messianic titles 
current at the time — is a subject wrapt 
in mystery and fraught with controversy. 
There are those who hold that the whole 
Messianic concept was a delusion and 
that Jesus, in so far as he shared that 
expectation, was himself deluded. But 
our author makes Jesus conscious while 
on earth of being already the Superna- 
tural Messiah, the Man from Heaven. 
He even traces the genesis of the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth to Jesus’ con- 
sciousness of having entered this world 
by such a supernatural process ! 

In view of this stupendous claim for 
his hero it is strange that the author 
tries to give naturalistic interpretations 
to the miracles and even to the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension of Jesus. In his 
account of the raising of the dead son 


of the widow of Nain the analogy is 
brought in of a lady seriously hurt and 
thought to be dead but restored by 
prompt measures, and the suggestion is 
made that “the blood must have been 
warm about the young man’s heart “ ! 
Even in the case of the raising of 
Lazarus, who, according to the Johan- 
nine narrative, which is the only 
authority for this incident and which the 
best scholars reject as unhistorical in 
spite of its dramatic setting, was four 
days dead and had been laid in the 
tomb, the question is mooted, “ Was he 
wholly dead at all ? ’’ and the suggest- 
ion is made that Jesus’ prayers may 
have maintained some life in him ! 

Surprisingly little is made of the teach- 
ings of the historic Jesus, with their 
vast implications and their dynamic ap- 
plicability to the problems of war and 
peace, of Life and Death, even twenty 
centuries after they were uttered. The 
Man from Heaven may delight the ima- 
gination of those who accept the sujDer- 
natural claims for Jesus the Messiah, but 
will have little appeal to those who see 
the kernel of the Gospel in the teachings 
and death of the Man of Nazareth. 

S. K. George 


The Pattern of Freedom, In Prose and 
Verse chosen by Bruce L. Richmond. 
(Faber and Faber Ltd., London. Is, 6d.) 

An anthology of verse and prose on 
the subject of Freedom, selected from 
the works of the great Thinkers of the 
West, both ancient and modem. A 
welcome publication in these days of 
oppression, of political domination and 
of personal slavery, when freedom of 
speech and liberty of thought are being 
assailed and threatened on every side. 

It is another book of war propaganda 
but of the highest type. TTiough not 
free from national conceit and the pride 
of race, it has, on the whole, an elevat- 
ing effect, tending to lift the mind and 
the heart from the humdmm round of 
everyday existence to eternal things. 
" Think on the seed ye spring from ! Ye 
wer^ made not to live life of brute beasts 


of the field but follow virtue and knowl- 
edge unafraid.’’ All that is good and 
true and beautiful in England and in 
the Englishman, in social and political 
life, in war and peace, is brought out 
and held up as an ideal model the 
imitation of which is the price of free- 
dom. Sir Bmce Richmond has rightly 
perceived that a country’s “i^ace will 
not be won by conquest and obliteration : 
it must be invented and constructed and 
maintained by endless effort, such as is 
given now to the perfection of war and 
he builds up a wide vision of fr^om, 
embracing every form of liberty, includ- 
ing liberty of mind and freedom of ex- 
pression. “ He wishes to break every 
yoke all over the world which hindere 
his brother from acting after his 
thought' 
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Mmgaret Fuller : Whetstone of Genius, 
By Mason Wade. (The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. $3.50) 

During recent years the Transcenden- 
talist group who wrote in the United 
States during the thirties, forties and 
fifties of the last century, including 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott 
and Dickinson, have been removed from 
the dusty closets of obscurity and in- 
troduced to the present generation. Of 
this illustrious group, not the least was 
Margaret Fuller. 

This “strange, misty figure, living 
chiefly in apocryphal anecdotes’* has 
been brought to life in real flesh and 
blood by Mason Wade in his Marga- 
ret Fuller : Whetstone of Genius. “ She 
is a myth and a legend”, says the 
author, but this carefully written book 
can hardly be read without the realiza- 
tion that Margaret Fuller was a very 
real individual who wielded a powerful 
influence the effects of which are present 
with us to-day. She has been largely 
forgotten because her writings have not 
lived as have those of her contemporaries, 
and former biographies have been quite 
inadequate, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was the leader 
of the Transcendontalist group. He was 
a close friend and an admirer of Marga- 
ret Fuller. 

A leader of the F'eminist movement, 
Margaret Fuller wrote the first book 
which clearly outlined that struggle. 
The book had wide currency in its day. 
She did much also to familiarize Ameri- 
can readers with the niasteipieces of 
German literature, though that language 
was hardly known in the United States 
when she began. She promoted interest 
in art and in literature, and predicted 
and urged the coming of the day when 
America would have an art and a lit- 
erature of its own. The golden era of 
literature and of culture in the New 
England of the second quarter of the 
last century is more easily understood 
in the light of this clear and altogether 
brilliant biography of a great and some- 
times misunderstood American woman. 

Coming from a long line of arrogant 
but brilliant ancestors, Margaret was no 


exception to the tradition of her house. 
Her father, at first disappointed that she 
was not a boy, determined to give her 
a classical education that would rival 
that of the best educated young men. 
Thus very early she flew in the face of 
convention. Subjected to unbelievably 
rigorous standards, she began to read 
Latin at six. She was driven through 
long hours every day to study languages 
and the masteri)ieces of philosophy and 
of literature. Daylight hours were not 
enough but she studied far into the nig^t. 
At last these pursuits became a passion 
and a habit with her. At the end of a 
long day, when the child did retire, she 
went to bed only to struggle with spec- 
tral illusions, nightmares and somnam- 
bulism. This precocious child carried 
witli her into adulthood many of the 
quirks and abnormalities of her child- 
hood. 

Learned in all that cultured persons 
were expected to know, she was a leader 
among men and women at a time whep 
women were expected to keep their 
opinions to themselves. She was the 
editor of The Dial the influential journal 
of the Transcendentalists. In addition 
to teaching children, she conducted the 
famous “ Conversations ” for the women 
of Boston and later also for the men. 
She became the first columnist for 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune and 
a foremost literary critic of the day. 
During her tour through Europe she sent 
dispatches to The New York Tribune. 
For months she gave herself to the 
struggle for Roman freedom. 

Margaret was eccentric, self-critical, 
morbid at times and suffered because of 
her lack of beauty. But again she swam 
high on the waves of elation when she 
was the leader in her “ Conversations 
She, as well as others, knew that her 
power lay in conversation rather than 
in her pen. Deeply in earnest about the 
promotion of the Feminist cause and the 
Establishment of a truly American liter- 
ature and art. she worked so constantly 
and so intensely that ^e often became 
ill in mind and in body. 

Filled with a passion for life, yet givm 
too much to her scholarship to taste life 
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fully, she had a side that was little 
known in her own time and which has 
been brought out only by her present 
biographer. She longed to have a family 
of her own but her efforts in this direc- 
tion were ill-fated. She fell in love with 
a rascal from New York and followed 
him to Europe before she realized her 
folly. In Italy, in her late thirties, she 
married an impoverished Italian mar- 
chese. For months she kept her marriage 
and the birth of her son secret even from 
her mother. 

Her writings reveal the psychological 
change that came about in her after the 
birth of her child. ''She had found 
happiness in being a woman and in 
fulfilling a woman’s natural duties, and 
the long struggle between her masculine 
and feminine traits was ended at last.” 
But her happiness was short-lived. After 


Sct^c^ and Geeta. By T. N. Roy. 
(Printed by the Author for limited 
free distribution at 15-A Shyamananda 
Road, Calcutta.) 

Since Wilkins introduced the Gita to 
the Western world nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, many have followed 
in his footsteps. Many more have 
written exegeses which so terrify the 
timid that they shun a book which at 
once appeals to the heart of a child and 
has the power to puzzle the most astute 
metaphysician-Hi book which is meant 
for all 

A member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Mr. 
Roy has no mean reputation. He is 
anxious to popularize the Gita by a 
justification of Sri Krishna’s teachings 
in the light of that Western science which, 
until it felt the reaction from Madame 
Blavatsky’s work, was grossly materi- 
alistic. '' An thoughtful men ”, he writes, 
" are against such combination (of reli- 
gion and science) for the reason that the 
best interests of both would be served 
by keying them separate ”, yet his out- 
line of Einstein’s, Reimann’s, Edding- 


much hardship and frequent reiterations 
of her fear of impending doom, she, 
together with her son and her husband, 
lost her life in a tragic death at sea, at 
the age of forty years. 

Margaret was a unique product of an 
advanced classical education forced upon 
a precocious but an immature mind. A 
woman a century ahead of her time in 
cultural training and thinking, she was 
wise, witty, fanciful, sarcastic, prophetic, 
sentimental and courageous, all in one 
peculiar mixture. 

Margaret Fuller ; Whetstone of Genius 
is carefully and accurately written and 
is delightful reading. In a clear-cut 
manner it throws light on the inclusive 
and all-but-meaningless term '' Transcen- 
dentalism ”. It gives a better understand- 
ing of the period and of its leading 
figures than can otherwise be had. 

FkANK R. Miller 


ton’s and James’s ideas on space, cosmic 
geometry and psychology supported by 
copious footnotes is just such an attempt 
to combine them. He sees no disparity 
between the negations of science and a 
belief in an almost Jehovistic miracle- 
working deity. 

Mr. Roy’s scientific acumen may have 
widened his field of knowledge ; it has 
not deepened his spiritual understand- 
ing and his book, published for the 
*' well-educated. . . .who through adverse 
circumstances have lost their peace of 
mind ”, is not calculated to bring solace 
to the heart in need of a rendition per- 
chance less learned but more mystical, 
more poetic, more divinely human. 

The Gita is essentially a personal 
book and when all is said and done, 
when commentaries, essays and exegeses 
have been laid aside, we turn to the 
simple, honest words of Lord Krishna 
whose message is to the heart, and 
through it to the head-— whose teaching 
demands no intellectual acrobatics as a 
sine qua non to its understanding, and 
whose spirit no commentary, however 
learned, can finally reveal. 


H. T. V. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


No thoughtful student of internation- 
al relations can ignore the part played 
by economics in world affairs. Its role 
is, in fact, more likely to be exaggerated 
than minimised. Mr. Thomas John 
Watson, Honorary President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
whose article “ After the War— What ? ” 
is reprinted in International Conciliation 
for ^ptember brands unsound economics 
as " one of the major causes of war and 
of most of our national troubles It is 
indisputably a cause but it is not a pri- 
mary cause. It has to be traced to its 
root in human attitude. That root is 
selfishness, national and individual. Self- 
ishness includes more than the crude and 
frank acquisitiveness that by common 
consent deserves the name ; and it must 
be admitted that the threat which isola- 
tion offers to the industrial structure of 
the U.S.A. looms large in the background 
of Mr. Watson’s argument. 

He does well, however, to insist on a 
post-war basis for the international ex- 
change of goods and services “that will 
be just as fair to one country as to an- 
other, regardless of size ". Absolute 
justice, of course, can make no difference 
between the many and the few. The 
problem of how “ to give security to all 
nations of the world and to all people ”, 
he declares, " will not be confined to any 
one country, any one race, or any one 
religion, but will be a world problem 
which must be dealt with fairly ”. 

Fairness to all is a noble ideal but its 
objectification calls for widespread and 
drastic reorientation of thought. There 
is no place in such a scheme for cut- 
throat competition either for raw mate- 
rials or for markets ; no place for imperi- 
alist exploitation. Fairness to all must be 
recognized as incompatible with exclusive 


“ efids of verse 

And sayings of philosophers** 
Hudibras 

national interest. But until the basis for 
a regenerating practical Brotherhood is 
laid in the minds and in the hearts of 
men universal equity must remain a 
pious hope. An effective will to justice 
demands the acceptance by the leaders in 
all countries, if not by the majority, of 
human solidarity as a fact in nature 
because the ensouling Spirit is one in all, 
and of the corollary axiom that to wrong 
one man or one nation is to injure in the 
long run not only oneself but also the 
whole of humanity. A higher ideal even 
than “Service before self” is “self-for- 
getting service”. A greater American 
^an Mr. Watson glimpsed this ideal 
nearly a century and half ago. George 
Washington expressed the spirit which, 
generally adopted, would leave no room 
for the self-seeking that leads to injustice 
and ultimately to war : — 

My first wi^ is to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band 
of brothers, striving who diould contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind. 


Through the smoke of the European 
conflagration some thoughtful and con- 
scientious men seem to be groping their 
way, slowly but surely, to nobler social 
and economic ideals. And tlie conviction 
is spreading that something must be done 
abciit those ideals now, before victory, 
relieving the tension of uncertainty, allows 
resolution and effort to flag. 

An editorial in The Manchester Guard- 
ian for August 28th endorses Mr. Church- 
ill’s statement that many ideas about the 
future shape of Europe “are held in 
common by all good men and all free 
men ” but insists that 

the discussion and sifting of those ideas by 
good men of all countnes must not wait 
till victory is won. We have to make it 
clear that we do not wish to substitute for 
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a world order designed to suit Germany a 
world order designed to suit Britain, and 
that no selfish interests will be allowed to 
thwart or embarrass the common purpose. 

A world order is referred to, but docs 
even such a broad and liberal organ as 
The Manchester {xuardian take a genuine 
world view? It is easy to deride the 
German school maps that in the early 
years of this century showed the Reich 
drawn out of scale with the rest of Europe 
as its insignificant fringe, but in the mind 
of the average European, be he statesman 
or commoner, does not Europe occupy 
the centre of the map in much the same 
way, with the vast remainder of the land 
surface of the globe serving as a decora- 
tive fringe? Not a Europe of free peo- 
ples but a world of free peoples should 
be the aim of England in this war. 

And the contemplated reform in the 
world order to be effective must begin at 
home — in the Empire. 

Professor Harold J. Laski, writing in 
Time and Tide for August 31st, sees 
•Britain’s setting of her own house in 
order as necessary “ not as a promise in 
a distant future ” but as a living part of 
her war effort. It will not do to wait 
until the war is won to try to end impe- 
rialism and unemployment and to work 
for educational reconstruction and for 
social justice and an equality that ignores 
race and colour and creed, instead of 
making them part of the strategy of 
winning the war. 

We who seek to incite those tragic masses 
to revolt whom the outlaws have conquer- 
ed cannot stir them to hope and exhilara- 
tion and courage merely by drawing cheques 
upon the credit of the future. We secure 
political rebellion abroad by building social 
justice at home ; in war there is no precept 
but practice. And in war there is no high 
road to the heart of a people save through 
the power of the magnanimity which is 
built upon faith in the transcendent aim. 

And let none fancy that only the under- 
privileged would benefit from the contem- 
plated social reforms and the elimination 
of the wide inequalities of wealth which 
Professor Laski condemns. The luxu- 
rious lives of careless indifference and of 
selfish indulgence led by many at the 
upper end of the social scale bear a direct 
relation to the penury and the privation 


at the lower end and are at least as un- 
wholesome as the latter for the indivi- 
duals concerned and no less dangerous to 
society. Another writer in the same 
issue of Time and Tide quotes a Mayfair 
millionaire as saying wistfully, “After 
the war there won’t, please God, be any 
young women living the kind of life my 
daughters and their friends have lived." 
A social worker, who heard him, remark- 
ed—" Not a terribly important peace 
aim." But the columnist disagrees : — 

The life led by the millionaire’s daughters 
destroys them, body, soul and mind. And 
when any group in a community is being 
destroyed body, soul and mind, the whole 
sanitary system of society is infected. A 
kind of .spiritual typhus is produced whidi 
spreads to quarters far removed from the 
focus of decay. 

Society is one and its health, like that 
of any organism, depends upon the health 
of all its parts. 

In the second issue for 1940 of Hechos 
e Ideas (Buenos Aires) Senor Rene Jime- 
nez Malaret considers a question which 
all subject peoples may well ask respecting 
their own countries : “ Will Independence 
Solve Porto Rico’s Problems?" Senor 
Malarct’s analysis is jxjrtinent because a 
situation like our own has its value as a 
mirror. The position of the Porto Ricans 
is fairly typical of that of any people 
under the imixerialistic domination of a 
race that differs from it in physical 
complexion and that erects the paltiy 
difference in pigmentation to the dignity 
of a cultural barrier. 

In spite of all that can be said against 
Spain as a colonizing power, her adminis- 
tration was at least not marred by the 
racial prejudice which has borne heavily 
upon the island since it was ceded in 1898 
to the United States, the dominant ma- 
jority of whose people, especially in the 
South, share to the full the senseless 
Anglo-Saxon pride of race. Under Spanish 
rule there had been miscegenation in 
Porto Rico to such an extent that there 
were no hard-and-fast lines between Red 
Indians, Whites and Negroes. What is 
the position of this mixed population 
to-day ? 

There exists a belief among Americans of 
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the U. S. A. that the " natives ”, as they 
call the citizens of Porto Rico, are Negroes. 
This is false — The attitude of the first 
Spaniards who came to Porto Rico and who 
settled there as if it were their home . . . 
is in direct contrast with that adopted by 
the Americans who come to Porto Rico. 
These Americans in general hold aloof from 
the **mtives** and from their institutions 
and social centres, 'fhey form isolated 
groups and spend their time criticising the 
citiMns of Porto Rico, believing themselves 
their superiors, although in a good many 
cases they are nothing more nor less Uian 
adventurers who have failed in their own 
country. This attitude on the part of 
i^ericans in Porto Rico has done mudh to 
increase the feeling in our island against 
the United States 

If the United S^tes is not to consider 
Porto Rico as an integral part of its own 
country, is not to defend its agriculture, 
its commerce, against foreign competi- 
tion even when such competition might 
benefit the United States itself or benefit the 
United States in its international relations, if 
the United States is not to treat Porto Rico 
as an equal— an equal at least in economic 
matters - and if the legislature of Porto 
Rico cannot come to some agreement to re- 
quest the necessary changes in its original 
Constitution that now remilates it... then 
the very best that the United States can 
do is to take the initiative and to leave 
Porto Rico to work out its own destiny. 

But while Senor Malaret declares that 
many of the difiiculties of Porto Rico aie 
the direct consequences of their relation- 
ship with the United States, he recognizes 
the definite responsibility of the Porto 
Ricans themselves for many others. 

Throughout these notes we have tried to 
demonstrate how many of the difficulties 
that we now face in Porto Rico are the 
result of our own mistakes, of our la^ of 
initiative, of our lack of a patriotic spirit, of 
our lack of collective action and our incapa- 
city to see sufficiently far ahead the evils 
that were coming so as to fight them or to 
mitigate them. 

Senor Malaret concludes that the mere 
attainment of home rule will not solve 
the Porto Ricans’ problems. Tliey must 
solve their own problems through their 
own growth and their own stamina. 

** The myth is not my own. I had it 
from my mother.” With this quotation 
from Euripides Dr. Ananda K. C^mara- 
swamy begins his significant study of 
folklore in the current Quarterly Jourtuil 
of the Mythic Society under the title 


Primitive Mentality”. He maintains 
the reality of the mythical world and its 
existence “ for ever in the eternal now of 
the Truth, regardless of the truth or error 
of history ”, crossing swords with Sir J. 
G. Fraser who regarded the folk beliefs 
and popular rites which he had made his 
life study as “ a dark, a tragic chronicle 
of human error and folly, of fruitless 
endeavour, wasted time and blighted 
hopes "—words which, as Dr. Coomara- 
swamy truly remarks, "would seem to 
apply rather to a view of modem Euro- 
pean civilisation than to any view of 
tribal society ! ” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy holds that the 
metaphysics of the common people bears 
a relation to that of the learned like the 
relation of the lesser to the greater myste- 
ries. 

So long as the material of folklore is 
transmitted, so long is the ground available 
on which the superstructure of full initia- 
tory understanding can be built To have 

lost the art of thinking in images is 

to have lost the proper linguistic of meta- 
physics and to have descended to the veibal 
logic of "philosophy”. 

He analyses a few of the ancient art 
motifs, such as the straight pin or needle, 
symbol of generation, and the safety-pin, 
symbol of regeneration and of the 
“‘thread-spirit’ {sutrdtman) by which 
the Sun connects all things to hiniself and 
fastens them”. It is inconceivable for 
the metaphysician 

that forms such as this, which express a 
given doctrine with mathematical preci- 
sion, could have been "invented” without 
a knowledge of their significance. . . (one 
might as well pretend that a mathematical 
formula could have been discovered by 
chance). 

In the savage culture survive “the 
vestiges of a primordial state of metaphy- 
sical understanding”. He believes that 
the whole body of folklore motifs 

represents a consistent tissue of interrelated 
intellectual doctrines belonging to a primor- 
dial wisdom rather than to a primitive 
science : and that for this wisdom it would 
be almost impossible to conceive a popular, 
or even in any ordinary sense of the words 
a human origin. The life of the popular 
wisdom extends backward to a point at 
which it becomes indistinguishable from the 
primordial tradition itself, the traces of 
which we are more familiar with in th^ 
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sacerdotal and royal arts : and it is in this 
sense, and by no means with any “demo- 
cratic” implications, that the lore of the 
pepple, expressed in their culture, is really 
the word of God. 

To what does this point but to the pri- 
meval revelation made by Divine Instruc- 
tors to the elect amonR infant humanity, 
of which Indian tradition so confidently 
speaks ? 

While it is true that the West needs 
desperately the wisdom of the ancient 
East, it is also true that the West, in spite 
of its materialistic bent, has something to 
give to modem India. Under the surface 
of Western culture down the centuries 
has run a clear subterrafTcan current 
which is beneficent and creative, even 
spiritual. It has gushed up here and 
there, in historical as in modem times, 
in the works of artists and scientists, 
humanitarians and thinkers, some of 
whom come very close indeed to the East- 
ern doctrines in their surmises and deduc- 
tions. 

It would not be strange if among the 
latter were to be found clues to the un- 
derstanding of recondite ancient teach- 
ings which to-day are enigmatic to those 
whose heritage they are. Such Professor 
P. S. Naidu believes to be the case in 
reference to the still vexed question of 
Rasa. In his article, “ The Rasa Doc- 
trine and the Concept of Suggestion in 
Hindu Aesthetics ” {Journal of the Anna- 
maid University, ^tember 1940), he 
declares that the key which can open this 
secret chamber is in the hands of the 
Western psychologist of the hormic or 
purposivistic school, of which William 
McDougall was the leading exponent. 

The Rasa of ancient Indian psychology 
is a complex mental experience “ generat- 
ed in the mind of an adult whose mental 
structure has evolved to a fairly high level 
through the formation of complex senti- 
ments, the excitant being an aesthetic 
object ". Its analysis demands the 
breaking up of the complex into its 
fundamental elements, the sthayi bhdvas, 
which the writer identifies with the “ pro- 
pensities ” of Professor McDougall, each 
aroused to activity by certain excitants, 


objects or ideas, which generate a si^i- 
fic emotion and lead to a characteristic 
response. 

Professor McDougall assigns a very 
important rdle to these propensities or 
instinctive dispositions, claiming that 
without them and their powerful impulses 

the organism would become incapable of 
activity of any kind ; it would lie inert and 
motionless lUce a wonderful clockwork whose 

mainspring had been removed These 

impulses are the mental forces that main- 
tain and shape all the life of individuals 
and societies. 

Without going into technical details wc 
may cite one or two important points 
which Professor Naidu makes. One 
relates to “sympathetic induction” by 
which the expression of a particular 
emotion by one individual acts as an 
excitant of the corresponding emotion in 
another. Such induction is possible, he 
writes, not only at the primitive emo- 
tional level but also at the higher senti- 
mentative level — an added incentive 
surely to nobility of feeling and of ex- 
pression. 

Another valuable point is his definition 
of real culture and real character in terms 
of the building up by individual or nation 
of a permanent scale of values, wherein 
each sentiment has its own fixed place, 
with the same dominant sentiment always 
occupying the top place ; and the lesson 
he draws therefrom for India : — 

For the Westerner at the present stage of 
culture, the self-regarding sentiment is the 
master sentiment, while for us the Brahman- 
regarding sentiment has been from time 
immemorial, and should continue to be the 
master sentiment. We should allow no 
other .sentiment to displace it from its high 
eminence. 


Sefior Angel Ossorio y Gallardo in 
Hechos e Ideas (Buenos Aires) for 
March- April objects to the modem use of 
the old Roman term “Dictator” in a 
sense quite different from that which it 
bore in ancient Rome. Only in a great 
emergency was a Dictator appointed and 
his term of office was rigidly fixed. An 
outstanding man who commanded the 
confidence of the people was nominated 
by the Senate and given temporary full 
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powers somewhat as a modem Parlia- 
ment is, in a crisis. Tribunes continued 
in office, all other Magistrates being 
superseded by the Dictator. He had 
al^lute power, but only for a few weeks, 
rarely for a few months. Therefore, 
Senor Gallardo maintains, it is a gross 
misnomer to apply the name of Dictator 
to the Hitlers and the Mussolinis of the 
totalitarian countries. To-day, he de- 
clares, “There arc no dictatorships; 
there are only tyrannies.** 


It is an aspect of the old problem of 
free-will and fate, applied to a civili- 
sation instead of to the individual, that 
Dr. Hilda Oakeley considers in her article 
in The Hibbert Journal for July on 
“Freedom or Necessity in the Making 
of History”. She distinguishes between 
moral freedom — freedom in the motive 
of action— and historic freedom— free- 
dom, in spite of the limitations imposed 
by the actions of our predecessors, to 
constmet and to hand on to those who 
follow us “ the kind of organisation 
which would offer some hope of the 
saving of civilisation**. She sees the 
permanence of a civilisation as depend- 
ent upon “ unity of mind in historic pur- 
pose’* and its progress as handicapped 
by the discontinuity in the human 
factor as generation succeeds generation, 
with different valuations and aims. 

We receive from the former ages a task 
which we should not have freely chosen 
and our conception of the way to carry 
it out and purify our civilisation from the 
evil which is included in its inheritance may 
not be accepted by the age that follows. 
Dominated by a different ideal that gener- 
ation may destroy our foundations and lay 
their own once more to be rejected by later 
men. 

The distinction which Dr. Oakeley 
draws between the individual and society 
in relation to this problem is more 
apparent than real ; a ratio is not 
changed by multiplying both its ele- 
ments by the same number ; the relation 
between larger figures becomes somewhat 
less easy to grasp ; that is all. The 
parallel is very dose between sodety 
and the individual considered as a con- 
tinuing being, expressing itself in suc- 


cessive incarnations, always through a 
new personality. The latter is the child 
of its predecessor as truly as to-day is 
the child of yesterday and as each 
generation is the offspring of the one 
which precedes it. • Each generation, like 
each individual, passes through regular 
stages— helpless dependence, learning to 
stand alone and to walk, partial repudi- 
ation of the tutelage of the past, striking 
out a new course, achievement and the 
effort to hand on the combined results 
of tradition and of testing, and then de- 
cline of powers and retirement from the 
scene— the only difference being the 
greater obviousness of the overlap be- 
tween generations. 

The freedom of society as of the in- 
dividual at any given time is complete 
within the frame imposed by past 
choices. The unbroken continuity has 
its great advantages. It orients us in 
time, establishing our relation to both 
past and future, just as the perception 
of the essential unity of manifested life 
gives us our spatial bearings and reveals 
the network of interrelationship among 
all of us here and now. Each gener- 
ation forms a wave in the one stream 
of life, as each personality is a new mask 
for the continuing individual, moulded 
from the materials of the masks that he 
has worn before. If each mask is re- 
lated to its predecessor, its connection 
with the continuing entity whom it 
clothes is still more intimate ; the spiri- 
tual afflatus from the Higher Self, which 
however discontinuous or rare is some- 
times undeniable, would otherwise re- 
main inexplicable. Analogously it is 
the larger interrelationship, and especial- 
ly the life current which runs through 
and links the successive generations, 
that makes possible from time to time 
the quickening of men en masse by the 
spiritual impetus from the great thinkers 
and teachers, past and present. 

The question of historic freedom really 
boils down to this : Can we impose 
rigidly upon the coming generations the 
pattern for growth that seems to us 
good ? Fortunately, measuring the depth 
of our unwisdom by the tangle we have 
made of our world, we cannot We 
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shall bequeath them a fine snarl and, 
'along with it, our own inheritance of 
the immemorial principles which would 
have prevented that snarl if we had not 
disastrously failed . to ‘ apply them.' 
e demonstration most convincing to 
our' successors of the validity of those 
principles would have been their appli- 
cation in pmctice. That demonstration 
our. generation has not given, ‘save for 
ah individual here and there ; we can 
therefore only hope that the plight to 
which the flouting of- those principles has 
brou^t us \rill serve as an effective 
warning and lead in future to more than 
lip service pf ;the ideals which we profess. 

Archibald >Mac|x;ish brings a convinc- 
ing indictment agjunst “The Ir- 
responsibles ” in The Nation (New 
York) for May isth. His charge, while 
brought specifically against American 
. scholars and Writera, applies also to their 
dass in other countries. His challenge' 
is, why, despite all warnings, they have 
failed to fighl the present menace to 
civilization' with their powerful weapons 
of ideas and words? 

Leonardo, when Michelangelo re- 
proached him for his indifference 
to the misfortunes of the Florentines, 
replied, “ Indeed, indeed, the study 
of beauty has occupied my whole heart.” 
A similar defence would, Mr. MacLeish 
believes, be offered by present-day 
•scholars and writers as a group. They 
have assumed that political and eco- 
nomic matters were no concern of theirs 
and* should be left to the practical man. 
Thq, latter, however, is the least en- 
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danger^ by* recent devdp^dits. ; 

It is precisely the 'kholar, the poetr-^thcr 
man wh^ care is for thp structures of the- 
intellect, the houses of the . mind— whose 
heart is caught. For it is the sidiolai^s goods 
which 'are in danger.* . , ■ 

And they are endanger^ to-day ’as 
never before. In fact, Mr. MacL^isbi 
states, however truth may have beenjsup* 
pressed and mutilated in the past, the at-^ 
tackers have claimed, however hypocri- 
tically, to be acting in the name of, 
truth. The forms of culture were pre- 
served. The uniqueness of the present 
menace of force lies in its repudiation 
ot the very forms of culture and in the 
brutal cynicism which does not even 
trouble to attempt moral self-justifica- 
tion. “ * ' 

Everyone’s responsibility is prover- 
bially no one's responsibility. Mr.. 
MacLeish attributes the inertia of 
present-day scholars and writers to the 
bifurcation of thp former virile class of 
men of letters which once comprised 
both groups. In former times, 

whatever threatened learning dr the ends 
of learning challenged the man of letters. 
Whatever struck at truth or closed off ques- 
tion or defiled an art or violated decency of 
thinking struck at him. And he struck back 
with every weapon masters of the word 
could find to .strike with... Las Casas, 
Milton and Voltaire were men of letters; 
men who contend an obligation to defend 
the discmlincs of thought, not in their own 
but in the general interest. 

In these days the pen no more than 
the sword should slecj) in the hand of 
him who can wield it in the <cause of 
human freedom. 







